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Journal,  of  a  Naturalist  in  some  littk  known  parts  of 
Mbw  Zealand,  by  William  Col£nsO|  Esq.,  in  a  Let- 
ter to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

EvBR  since  the  publication  of  the  celebrated  Voyage  of 
Captain  Cook  a  lively  interest  has  been  felt  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  productions  Of  New  Zealand.  Of  late  years  that 
interest  has  been  increased  tenfold,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  colonization  of  the  islands  by  British  Emigrants. 
Still,  to  the  Naturalist,  it  has  been  very  much  a  sealed 
country.  Many  of  the  plants  collected  during  Sir  J.  Banks' 
and  Mr.  Menzies'  visits  are  yet  lying  in  our  Herbaria  un- 
published ;  and  the  *'  Flora  Insularum  Nova  Zelandue  Pre- 
cursor/'^  of  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  edited  by  ourselves, 
partly  in  the  '^  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,"  and 
partly  in  the  "  Annals  of  Natural  History,''  enumerates  only 
six  hundred  and  forty  species  (including  Cryptogafntai)^  ana 
diese  chiefly  the  products  of  the  northern  island  and  of  the 
shores  of  that  island.  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  A.  Cun- 
ningham^ ^*  When  we  consider  how  Httle  has  been  seen  of 
the  Botany  of  the  northern  island,  notwithstanding  that  Eu- 
ropeans (engrossed  truly  in  mercantile  speculations)  have 
now  been  settled  several  years  upon  its  coasts ;  that  the 
plants  of  the  interior  of  its  more  expanded  parts  from  the 

*  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  2,  p»  230. 
VOL.    III.  B 
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eastern  to  the  western  shores,  which  lie  in  the  parallels  of 
38®  and  39%  are  absolutely  wholly  unknown,  for  no  Bota* 
nist  would  deem  it  prudent  to  attempt  a  penetration,  what- 
ever his  zeal  may  be,  to  its  inland  districts  through  which 
extirpating  civil  wars  so  extensively  rage ;  when  we  glance 
at  the  map  and  perceive  its  snowy  peaks,  and  especially  that 
of  Mount  Egmont  on  the  immediate  western  coast,  the  apex 
of  which  towers  14,000  feet  above  the  ocean,  whose  waves 
wash  its  base,  the  upper  part  from  the  peak  downwards 
to  an  extent  of  5000  feet  being  clothed  with  eternal 
snows;  in  fine,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  fact,  that  (ex- 
cepting at  its  northern  shore  in  Cook's  Strait  and  at 
Dusky  Bay  on  its  south  western  coast)  the  Botany  of  the 
larger  or  middle  island  is,  to  this  day,  veiled  from  our  know- 
ledge, we  cannot  but  exclaim  at  the  rich  store  of  vegetable 
productions  which  yet  remains  to  be  laid  before  us  1  For  the 
**  Precursor'^  contains  perhaps  but  a  tithe  of  what  may  one 
day  be  shown  us ;  but  a  foretaste  to  excite  our  desires  to  be- 
hold what  the  future  labours  of  Botanists  may,  it  is  hoped 
ere. long,  lay  open  to  our  eyes.  Long  since  has  that  learned 
Botanist,  Mr.  Brown,  remarked  that  the  character  of  the 
New  Zealand  Flora  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the  materials 
collected  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  is  to  a  considerable  degree 
peculiar,  although  it  bears  also  a  certain  affinity  to  those 
of  the  two  great  countries  between  which  it  is  situated,  and 
approaching  rather  to  that  of  Terra  Australis  than  to  South 
America/' 

Since  the  period  at  which  the  above  was  written  many  plants 
from  New  Zealand  have  been  communicated  to  me  by  Mr. 
Colenso,  Mr.  Edgerley  and  Dr.  Logan,  constant  residents  in 
the  northern  island;  and  Mr.Bidwill,  Dr.  Sinclair,  Dr.  Dief- 
fenbach  and  Dr.  Hooker  collected  during  their  casual  vi- 
sits:— I  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  their 
communications  than  by  saying  that  whereas  no  species  of 
Beech  tree  had  ever  been  known  to  inhabit  this  group  of 
islands,  fovr  distinct  kinds  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
these  researches,  and  are  already  published  in  our  ^^IcanesPlan^ 
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knm?^*  Valuable  as  are  the  discoTeries  of  all  those  gentlemen 
whose  nanoea  are  now  mentioned,  there  is  one  of  them  who 
deseires  more  particular  mention,  Mr.  Colenso,  and  who,  if 
his  health  and  strength  be  spared,  and  leisure  from  his  arduous 
daties  as  a  devoted  Missionary  be  granted,  will  contribute  still 
more  than  he  has  yet  done  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Botany 
sad  Natural  History,  generally,  of  New  Zealand.  His  con- 
tinned  residence  in  the  Islands,  his  entire  -familiarity  with 
die  language,  his  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the 
Aborigines,  his  influence  as  one  of  the  most  energetic  of 
the  Church-  Missionary  Society,t  his  Uberality  and  hos- 
pitality to  visitors  (as  the  officers  of  H.  M*  Discovery  Ships, 
Erebus  and  Terror,  can  testify)  and  his  frequent  joumies, 
sU  give  faizn  advantages  which  no  other  traveller  there  has 
enjoyed ;  and  admirably  does  he  take  advantage  of  the  facili- 
ties he  thus  possesses.  The  pages  of  this  Journal  and  more 
especially  those  of  our  "  Icones  Planiarum'  bear  witness  to 
many  of  the  discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Colenso.  We  have 
Istely  received  a  valuable  Monograph  of  several  new  Ferns 
of  New  Zealand  from  the  same  pen,  published  in  the  Tasma- 
tiian  Philosophical  Journal,  an  admirable  Memoir  on  the 
Fossil  Bones  of  a  bird  allied  to  the  Ostrich  which,  together 
with  the  specimens  of  the  bones  themselves,  I  have  placed 
inthe  haiids  of  Professor  Owen;— >and  now  I  have  lately 
had  the  pleasure  to  receive  the  following  letter,  giving  a  most 
interesting  account  of  a  three  months'  tour  across  the  widest 
part  of  the  northern  Island,  which  was  productive  of  still 
more  botanical  novelties,  and  which  I  am  sure  will  be  hailed 

*  See  Tabs,  dcxzx*  dcxxyi,  dcxxxtx^  dclii  and  dclxxiii^  of  that 
work. 

t  As  a  specimen  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  I 
nay  observe,  that  there  are  now  lying  before  me^  admirably  bound  copies 
of  the  New  Zealand  Testament  and  the  Prayer  Book,  each  of  them  bearing 
tbe  inscription,  "  At  a  time  when  no  mechanic  was  to  be  found  here 
(New  Zealand)  this  book  was  composed  and  finished,  binding  included, 
^ythe  writer,  W.  Colenso,  Superintendent  of  C.M.S.  Printing  depart- 
ment  in  New  Zealand,  1842. 
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with  pleasure  by  every  reader  of  this  Journal.  Great  though 
the  tide  of  emigration  to  New  Zealand  has  been,  the  hills 
and  the  Tallies  are  still  clothed  with  their  abori^nal  vegeta* 
tion :  but  ere  the  next  generation  shall  have  succeeded  the 
present,  its  stately  forests  proved  to  be  so  valuable  in  yielding 
spars  for  the  British  navy  will  be  levelled  with  the  ground  $ 
and,  as  in  St.  Helena  and  other  islands  of  limited  extent,  an 
exotic  but  naturalized  vegetation  will  take  their  place ;  even 
the  very  animals  now  common  will  be  extirpated.  Already 
the  majestic  Cowdie,  or  New  Zealand  Pine  is  become  scarce 
in  many  parts  of  the  northern  island^  and  that  most  remark- 
able bird,  the  Apteryx  ausiraliSy*  is  almost  extinct. 

Very  many  of  the  plants  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages 
are  here  only  mentioned  by  the  numbers  they  bear  in  the 
collection  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Colenso.  Several  of  these  have 
proved  new :  others  require  investigation  and  a  comparison 
with  specimens  already  existing  in  our  own  and  other  Her- 
barium, a  work  of  much  time,  and  I  am  unwilling  to  with- 
hold the  Journal  from  the  public  till  such  period  as  these 
plants  could  be  named  with  accuracy.  The  circumstance 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  since  the  Botanist  of  the  recent 
Antarctic  Voyage,  Dr.  Hooker,  is'  preparing  a  ^*  Flora  of 
New  Zeakmd/'  in  which  Mr.  Colenso's  plants  of  the  present 
Journey  will  be  referred  to  according  to  their  numbers. 


Paihia,  Bay  of  Islands, 
New  Zealand,  September  1, 1842. 

My  dear  Sir  William, 

Having  recently  returned  from  a  three  months^  tour  among 
the  natives  in  the  little  known  districts  of  this  island,  and 
having  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  some  Botanical  spe- 
cimens, among  which  it  is  hoped  several  new  and  interesting 

*  See  vol.  4,  p.  312,  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  for  an  account 
of  this  bird,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham. 
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Species  will  be  found,  I  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  going 
OTer  my  collection  and  culling  for  you  specimens  therefrom ; 
which  will  not,  1  trust,  be  considered  altogether  unworthy  of 
a  place  in  your  valuable  Herbarium. 

I  have,  I  confess,  hitherto  postponed  doing  so  in  hopes 
of  receiving  some  Botanical  works  of  reference  from  England. 
I  i^ill  not,  however,  delay  any  longer,  choosing  rather  to 
trust  to  your  charity  to  cover  my  numerous  and  egregious 
errors,  than  by  waiting  a  still  further  indefinite  period,  pro- 
crastinate the  pleasure  which  you,  as  a  Botanist  and  a  true 
lover  of  the  science,  will,  I  well  know,  experience  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  plants. 

As  I  may  possibly  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  a  few 
remarks,  en  passant,  on  the  Natural  History,  Geology,  As- 
pect, and  Inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  I  traversed,  I 
have  decided  upon  throwing  my  observations  into  the  form 
of  a  Journal ;  by  which,  too,  you  may  the  better  be  able  to 
ascertain,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  Botanical  Geography 
and  relative  situation  of  those  parts. 

On  Friday,  November  19,  1841,  I  embarked  at  the  Bay 
of  Islands,  in  the  schooner  Columbine  for  the  East  Cape, 
(lat.  37^  7'0  ^^^9  ^^  the  evening  of  Monday  the  22nd, 
landed  at  Warekahika  (Hick's  Bay),  a  small  bay  between 
Cape  Runaway  and  the  East  Cape.  The  surf  being  very 
high  on  the  beach,  and  the  captain  of  the  schooner  wishing 
to  proceed  on  his  voyage  (to  Poverty  Bay)  with  as  Uttle 
delay  as  possible,  the  wind  too  being  fair,  I  was  obliged  to 
scramble  on  shore  through  the  breakers  as  expeditiously  as  I 
could.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  was  not  a  Uttle  cha- 
grined to  find,  that  the  package  containing  the  whole  of  my 
specimen  paper,  &c.  &c.,  had,  in  the  hurry  of  disembark- 
ing, been  left  behind  on  board  of  the  vessel,  which  was  now 
rapidly  receding  beyond  the  horizon !  I  had  landed  at  this 
place  five  years  before  in  my  former  visit  to  these  parts. 
Although  night  was  fast  closing  around  me,  (and  I  felt  very 
much  exhausted,  having  had  three  days  of  fasting  through 
excess  of  sea-sickness),  I  noticed  growing  on  the  sand-hills 
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near  the  shore^  a  small  shrubby  plant  (1)  with  fleshy  leaves 
and  erect  succulent  stems ;  which,  though  not  yet  in  flower^ 
I  supposed,  from  its  2-celled  capsule,  &c.,  to  be  a  spedes  of 
Eup/trasia,  probably  E.  cuneata,  Forst.;  that  species  having 
been  found  in  similar  situations  a  little  further  south,  by  Sir 
Jos.  Banks,  in  1769. 

The  next  morning  I  proceeded  on  towards  Te  Kawakawa, 
a  village  on  the  sea-shore,  about  six  miles  distant.  In  my 
way  thither  I  founds  growing  in  sheltered  spots  among  the 
sand-hiUs,  a  pretty  little  decumbent  compasilaceaus  species  (2) 
which  was  quite  new  to  me.  Ascending  a  high  hill,  and 
gaining  its  summit,  I  observed  a  graceful-flowered  plant 
growing  secluded  among  the  tangled  brakes  of  Pleris  escu^ 
lenta ;  at  first  sight  I  hoped  it  might  prove  Foratera  sedp- 
folia;  but,  on  procuring  specimens,  I  found  it  to  be  a 
Lobelia  (3),  probably  L.  litioraHg,  R.  Cunn.  At  Te  Kawa- 
kawa  1  remained  a  day  or  two,  much,  however,  too  busily 
engaged  with  the  natives  to  move  out  in  quest  of  botanical 
specimens.  From  the  clifis  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
I  gained  several  marine  fossils ;  these  are  chiefly  imbedded  in 
indurated  clay  and  conglomerate.  During  my  stay  at  this 
place,  one  of  the  heaviest  hail  showers  fell  that  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  hail  was  large  and  rhomboidal,  the  one  half 
(laterally)  of  each  stone  was  composed  of  clear,  and  the  other 
half  of  clouded,  ice.  The  oldest  natives  speak  of  only  re-* 
membering  one  such  shower. 

25th.— Leaving  Te  Kawakawa  and  travelling  by  the  sea- 
side^  we  passed  several  of  the  Taro  plantations  of  these 
natives,  [Caladium  esctdentum,  Yent.).  These  plantations  were 
in  nice  condition,  and  looked  very  neat,  the  plants  being 
planted  in  Quincunx  order  and  the  ground  strewed  with 
white  sand,  to  which  the  large  pendulous  dark  green  and 
shield-shaped  leases  of  the  young  plants  formed  a  beautiful 
contrast :  small  screens,  composed  of  the  young  branches  of 
Leptospermum  scopanum^  intersected  the  grounds  in  every 
direction  to  shelter  the  young  plants  from  the  violence  of  the 
N.  and  £.  winds.  The  visitor  to  this  locality,  travelling  along 
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the  coast,  is  struck  with  the  regular  aud  pleasing  appearance 
of  the  Pohutukawa,  {Metro$ideros  tomentosaj  A.  Cunn.),  which 
liere  forms  a  living  and  erer-green  rampart  between  the  sea- 
beach  and  the  main-land;  its  roots  and  trunks,  in  many 
places,  laved  by  the  flowing  tide.  On  these  flat  rocks  of  indu- 
lated  day  I  observed  a  peculiar  kind  of  Alga  (Sa),  which, 
boiled,  is  commonly  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  natives 
of  these  parts :  they  call  it  Karengo.  It  grows  large  and 
quite  prociunbent  j  and  is  often  dried  up  and  caused  to  ad- 
bere  to  the  rocks  which  it  inhabits,  through  the  great  heat 
of  the  sun^  after  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  On  the  sandy 
beach  near  the  East  Cape  I  found  a  species  of  Triglochin{4)y 
{T.  flacddum  ?)  much  finer  than  any  I  had  hitherto  seen. 
I  did  not  (as  in  my  former  visit)  go  round  the  Cape,  (a  bold 
and  high  promontory,  composed  of  indurated  clay,  reclining 
bade  in  solemn  grandeur,  on  the  face  of  which,  from  the 
oontinnal  descent  of  dibris  from  its  summit  and  sides, 
notiiing  grows,)  as  it  was  near  high-water ;  but  striking  in- 
bnd  I  found,  on  a  littie  sandy  plain,  a  Veronica  (5),  which 
to  me  was  quite  new,  and  may  possibly  be  a  new  species.  It 
grew  low  and  rambling,  not  exceeding  2  feet  in  height.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  not  in  flower ;  but  after  some  litUe  search, 
I  obtained  some  spikes  of  the  capsules  of  last  season.  About 
this  time  it  commenced  raining  heavily,  so  I  was  obliged  to 
give  over  botanizing.  Our  prospect,  at  this  period  of  our 
journey,  was  anything  but  pleasant.  Descending  the  side  of 
a  hiQ  tiirough  a  small  water-course,  I  obtained  a  remarkably 
fine  individual  of  Acianthtu  rivularis,  A.  Cunn.,  and  also 
•evend  specimens  of  a  littie  plant,  Myosotis^  sp.  7?  (6)  with 
orbiculate  or  sub-spaihulate  leaves,  and  racemed  flowers ;  I 
subsequently  got  the  ripe  seed  of  this.  At  night  I  pitched 
my  tent  at  Te  Pito,  a  small  village  three  miles  south  of  the 
East  Cape.  The  rain  continuing  to  pour  down  made  us  glad 
enough  to  obtain  shelter  any  where;  although  in  our  present 
pontion,  on  the  side  of  a  very  steep  hill  quite  open  to  the 
South  Pacific  which  rolled  its  immeasurable  billows  to  our 
feet,  both  shelter  and  food  were  anything  but  obtainable. 
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26th. — This  morning  the  weather  clearing  I  continued  my 
journey.      Ascending  the  precipitous  hill  near  the  bottom  of 
which  we  last  night  bivouacked,  we  gained  a  wood,  where  I 
noticed  a  small  tree  of  the  Meliq/tus  genus,  with  very  long 
lanceolate  leaves  (7),  apparently  a  new  species ;  this  plant 
has  very   much  the  appearance  of   AT.  ramiflorus,  Forst., 
but  differs  from   that  species  in  the  shape   and   length  of 
its  leaves,  some  of  which  measured  10  inches,  and  in  its 
taller  manner   of  growth,  averaging  from    12—18   feet  in 
height.     On  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  gathered  a  specimen  of 
the  foliage  of  a  very  narrow-leaved   Veronica  (8),  but  could 
not  find  a  plant  any  where  in  flower.    The  view  from  the 
rocky  summit  of  this  eminence  was  very  imposing.    I  noticed 
a  tall  plant  of  the  order  Compositte  (31),  probably  a  Senecio, 
which  was  new  to  me ;  it  grew  to  the  height  of  3 — 4  feet 
among  the  young  Leptospermum.      Passing    on,   over  the 
clayey  hills,  I  gathered  specimens  of  a  fine  Monocotyledonoua 
plant  (50),  which  I  had  not  before  observed ;  it  flourished 
luxuriantly  in  this  locality.     Here,  also,  my  new  species  of 
Phormium  (P.  Forsterianum)  was  very  plentiful.    At  a  short 
distance  further  on,  I  found  a  handsome  Pimelea  (32)  in 
flower,  a  shrub  of  2-3  feet  in  height,  possibly  P.  GnidiOf 
Vahl.  of  this  fine  plant  I  took  several  specimens,  although  I 
hardly  knew  how  to  preserve  them  firom  want  of  paper* 
Descending  the  hill  through  a  slatey  defile  to  the  coast,  I  was 
rewarded  with  an  elegant,  little  monopetalous-flowered  plant 
{9),  a  new  species  of  Plantago  (11),  and  a  species  of  Mma-' 
rum  (40) :  this  last  may  prove  to  be  M.  biflorum^  Forst, ;  these 
were  all  plentiful  by  the   side  of  a  little  stream.     I  much 
wished  to  spend  an  hour  at  this  place,  but  Rangitukia,  the 
village  where  we  intended  halting  for  the  night,  and  where 
we  were  to  obtain  a  supply  of  food,  was  yet  at  a  distance ; 
the  day,  too,   was  rapidly  passing   away;  so,   with  a  sigh^ 
which  only  Botanists  know,  I  was  obliged  to  proceed.    The 
long  stony  beach  was  very  tedious ;  we  passed  it,  however, 
and  turned  again  inland,  up  the  valley  of  Waiapu.  Our  route 
now  lay  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  present  dry,  but  in  winter. 
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judging  fipom  the  appearance  of  the  vegetation  and  atones 
about  me^  a  mighty  torrent.  I  noticed  young  trees  of  the 
Bdwardsia  genus  very  plentifal  here,  but  whether  a  different 
species  firom  the  two  present  known  ones,  J  could  not  deter- 
mine. A.  Carmichaetiay  too,  was  very  common,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  differ  considerably  in  habit  from  C.  australiSy  in  not 
bemg  rigid  like  that  plant,  its  branches  being  considerably 
more  filiform  and  drooping ;  like  the  preceding,  however,  it 
was  not  in  flower,  and  I  could  not  ascertain  whether  it  was  a 
new  species ;  notwithstanding,  I  took  away  a  specimen  for 
examination  (7fi)-*  I  have  subsequently  received  some  seeds 
from  a  friend  residing  in  this  locality,  which  from  his  des- 
cription appear  to  be  those  of  this  plant.  A  shrub  of  the 
order  Compositay  and  which  I  believed  to  be  identical  with 
CoMiima  lepiophylla,  was  also  abundant  here ;  of  this  also  I 
obtained  specimens  for  investigation  (34).  Reaching  Rangi- 
tokia,  we  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  natives,  who  are  here 
very  numerous.  At  this  village  I  remained  a  few  days,  but 
had  not  leisure  to  move  out  to  look  after  a  single  specimen. 
In  £Btct,  I  had  scarcely  time  to  eat  or  rest. 

29th. — ^This  morning  I  left  this  hospitable  village,  and 
proceeded  (as  before)  inland,  up  the  dry  bed  of  the  river ; 
the  sun  hot  and  insects  very  numerous,  of  which  I  gained 
several  interesting,  and  doubtiess^  new  species.  I  discovered 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  a  new  and  peculiar  species  of 
Rubus;  a  shrub  almost  leafless,  with  only  here  and  there  a 
small  leaf  or  two  very  sparingly  scattered  at  the  extremities 
of  its  youngest  branches.  It  was  about  five  feet  high; 
branches  very  long,  filiform,  and  much  entangled  ;  in  colour 
a  beautiful  light  green,  thickly  studded  with  orange-coloured 
prickles  (51).  The  natives,  who  were  with  me,  assured  me  thatit 
bore  red  fruit  in  the  winter  season  which  the  birds  fed  on.  I 
much  r^retted  that  I  could  not  detect  any  vestige  of  its  flowers 
or  fruit.  Here  I  also  found,  (out  of  flower),  two  small  OBspi- 
tote  growing  plants  of  the  order  Cofnposit€B;  of  one  of  which, 

•  See  Packet  7/3. 
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(29)  called  by  the  natives,  Papapa^  I  found  old  flowers ;  of  the 
other  (30)  I  was  not  so  fortunate.  I  also  observed  a  small- 
leaved  Epilobium  (27)^  and  another,  a  very  beautiful  species, 
(lOo)  without  however  either  flowers  or  fruit  I  subsequently 
found  this  last-mentioned  species  growing  in  rich  profusion 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wirinaki  far  away  in  the  interior^ 
(vide  sp.  no.  188).  Passing  through  the  woods  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  I  observed  some  young  trees  with  compound 
leaves  (14),  which  were  new  to  me ;  I  could  not  then  detect 
their  parents,  but  I  think  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  them 
afterwards  on  the  mountains  in  the  interior,  (vide,  sp.  No« 
131).  We  soon  arrived  at  Wakawitiva,  one  of  the  largest 
native  towns  in  New  Zealand,  where  we  remained  a  day  or  two. 
Dec.  1st. — Early  this  morning  we  left  Wakawitiva,  the 
principal  village  of  the  Ngatiporou  tribe. — I  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  few  yards  ere  I  discovered  a  very  pretty  pro* 
cumbent  RanunculuSj  a  new  species  (15)  which  grew  here 
among  the  grass.  At  some  distance  ftirther  was  a  very  fine 
grass  (52)  which  flourished  here,  and  another  with  black 
joints  (53).  In  a  grassy  plain,  a  little  beyond  the  river 
grew  a  curious  little  Lobelia  (28),  which  1  have  reason 
to  believe  identical  with  one  formerly  discovered  by  me 
on  the  sea- shore  of  the  East  coast,  and  sent  to  you  in  1841. 
Here  also  that  pretty  littl^  plant,  Micromaria  CunninghamU, 
Benth.,  was  very  plentiful  (10).  Proceeding  hence  towards 
the  sea,  through  a  long,  irregular,  and  stony  water-eourse, 
(which  road  I  chose  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  some<* 
thing  new),  I  found  several  mosses,  (vide  packet.  No.  298). 
Emerging  from  the  forest's  gloom  we  descended  to  the  beach, 
over  which  we  continued  our  course  for  a  few  miles,  until  we 
arrived  at  a  small  viUage  called  Wareponga.  Here  I  saw 
a  species  of  Clematis  which  appeared  new;  leaves  were 
temate,  very  coriaceous  and  glabrous,  with  the  lower  half 
only  of  each  leaf  greatly  crenate.  I  fear  that  I  must  some- 
how have  mislaid  my  specimens  of  this  plant  as  I  cannot 
find  them;  the  fruit,  however,  I  fortunately  possess  (54). 
On  the  rocks,  in  this  locality,  I  noticed  a  species  of  Patella 
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whid)  sank  the  base  of  its  shell  considerably  into  the  &ce  of 
the  rock  on  which  it  had  fixed  its  residence ;  these  rocks^  as 
before,  were  composed  of  indurated  clay* 

2nd. — It  rained  incessantly  during  the  night ;  the  morning 
howcTer  was  fine,  and  I  continued  my  journey.    Our  route, 
at  first,  lay  along  the  beaches ;  but  after  trayelling  about  four 
miles  we  arrived  at  Waipiro,  a  small  village,  where  we  break- 
ftstedy  and  directed  our  course  inland  over  high  and  craggy  hills. 
At  a  little  distance  beyond  Tapatahi,  (a  romantically  situated 
village  perched  high  on  a  precipitous  crag)^  I  found  a  new 
speaes  of  Foffus,  ?  with  small  oval  leaves  (36) ;  a  timber-tree 
froni  SO — 60  feet  in  height.     I  had  observed  the  tree  in  this 
very   spot  when  passing  here  a  few  years  ago;    and  had 
been  looking  out  for  it  for  several  days ;  I  did  not,  however, 
see  a  single  plant  of  the  genus  until  I  came  to  the  identical 
]daoe  where  I  had  before  noticed  it.    I  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  the  natives  to  climb  the  trees  to  get  me  specimens, 
which,  however,  I  procured,  but  not  such  as  I  wished*    A 
little  further  on,  by  the  side  of  a  water-course,  in  a  glen,  I 
obtained  two  EpUobmns,  one  with  large,  thin,  serrated,  sub-* 
ratand  leaves  (20),  and  the  other,  a  smaller  plant  with  oval 
leaves  slightly  serrate  (20/3).     Proceeding  onwards,  I  found 
a  graceful  Canvobndui  with  small  leaves  (S7)>  which  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  as  one,  the  foliage  of  which  I  sent  four 
years  ago  to  my  late  botanical  friend  Allan  Cunningham, 
Esq.     In  descending  to  the  sea,  I  observed  a  Piitosporum 
which  I  supposed  to  be  P.  umbeUatwni  still  it  looked  so  very 
fine  that  I  could  not  refrain  from  taking  a  specimen  (41) ; 
which  since  my  return  I  have  ascertained  to  be  a  distinct 
species;  its  place  will,  I  think,  be  found  between  P.  crassi- 
foUum  and  P.  umbeliatum.    I  noticed  here,  while  resting  on 
the  turf,  the  great  prevalence  of  smut  {Uredo,  sp.)  on  the 
common  indigenous  grasses ;  and  also  the  extreme  profusion 
of  Edwardsia  mkrophylla  which  every  where  abounded.    At 
the  north  parts  of  the  island  this  tree  is  by  no  means  com? 
mon,  nor  do  I  recollect  ever  having  seen  a  single  plant  in 
any  other  locality  than  close  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  on 
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headlands  near  the  sea.  A  large  species  oi  Ranunculus  (19) 
also  grew  in  this  spot.  Towards  evening  I  brought  up 
in  heavy  rain  at  Te  Ariuru,  a  large  village  in  Tokomaru 
Bay ;  a  spot  which  by  the  Naturalist  will  ever  be  contem- 
plated with  the  most  pleasant  association  of  feeling,  for  here 
it  was  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  first  botan- 
ized in  October,  1769.  This  bay  was  called  Tegadoo  by 
Cook.  At  this  village  I  was  obliged  to  remain  a  day  or  two, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  violent  gale  of  wind  and  rain 
which  commenced  on  the  night  of  my  arrival,  and  com- 
pletely imprisoned  me  within  the  canvass  walls  of  my 
tent.  On  the  ebbing,  however,  of  the  tide,  I  ventured  to 
the  rocks  just  below,  and  was  rewarded  with  an  elegant 
species  of  Patella,  which  being  quite  new  to  me  and  be- 
lieving it  to  be  undescribed,  I  have  named  P.  SolandH: 
sending  you,  my  dear  Sir  William,  a  specimen  and  enclosing 
a  description. 

4th. — Early  this  morning  I  recommenced  my  journey. 
Our  route  being  by  the  sea-side,  the  sea  in  many  places 
laving  the  bases  of  the  clayey  cliffs,  together  with  the  ex- 
treme wetness  and  slipperiness  of  almost  every  thing  from 
the  late  heavy  rains  made  our  walk  very  unpleasant. 
At  Motukaroro,  the  S.E.  headland  of  Tokomaru  Bay,  the 
huge  bones  of  a  large  whale  lay  bleaching  on  the  strand. 
Proceeding  hence,  about  3  p.m.,  we  passed  Waihirare,  a 
beautiful  waterfall  which  fell  down  a  perpendicular  sandstone 
cliff  J  the  face  of  which,  covered  with  Mosses  and  Ferns, 
appeared  more  than  ordinarily  lovely  in  this  desolate  and 
otherwise  barren  spot.  I  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  vege- 
tation in  hopes  of  somewhat  new,  but  could  not  discover 
any  thing.  Here  on  the  rocks  I  gained  another  species 
of  Paielkif  which  differed  much  from  those  I  had  hitherto 
seen.  At  5,  p.m.,  we  reached  Anaura,  a  small  village  where 
we  were  very  glad  indeed  to  halt  for  our  march  this  day  had 
been  most  fatiguing.  I  observed,  in  the  houses  of  the 
natives  at  this  place,  a  quantity  of  a  thick  succulent  species  of 
Fucu8  hung  up  to  dry  which  they  informed  me  was  used  as 
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m  article  of  food,  mixing  it  with  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
fruit  of  Coruaria  Mormentosa  to  give  it  consistency:  this 
Fuau  they  call  Rimurapa. 

6th. — Leaving  Anaura  and  striking  inland  (in  order  to  visit 
some  natives  residing  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Uawa), 
we  ascended  some  steep  hills,  on  the  summits  of  which  I 
noticed  several  fine  plants  of  Trophis,  (71  apaca  ?  Sol.?)  none, 
however,  possessing  either  flowers  or  fruit  In  a  swamp 
Bear  by  I  obtained  an  EpUobivm  (21),  which  was  new  to  me ; 
and  in  a  wood  a  little  further  on  I  gathered  specimens  of 
several  shrubs,  or  young  trees  (35),  but  unfortunately 
ooaid  not  obtain  any  either  in  flower  or  fruit.  Here  a  very 
giaoefiil  species  of  Meirorideros,  with  ovate-acuminate  leaves 
(22),  hang  pendent  from  the  trees ;  and  another  species  in 
flower  (13),  perhaps  one  of  those  described  by  Cunningham. 
In  the  shady  recesses  of  this  wood  I  discovered  a  handsome 
species  of  Polypodiwrn  [P.  sylvaticumj  n.  sp.,  W.  C]  (55), 
together  with  an  elegant  DavaUia  [2>.  Nov€B  Zelandue,  n.  sp.^ 
W.  C]  (56),  the  only  DavaUia  hitherto  found  in  these 
islands.  Polypodium  tefiellum  (57)«  here  adhering  to  the 
trees,  apparently  varied,  in  the  shortness  of  its  pinnae,  &c., 
&om  the  specimens  I  had  noticed  in  the  north  parts  of  the 
island.  An  EpUobmm  (23),  with  very  pubescent  leaves  and 
peduncles,  which  grew  hereabouts  in  grassy  places,  I  also 
Mcured.  This  plant  as  well  as  the  former  (No.  21)  grew 
high  from  12  —  30  inches.  Arriving  at  the  banks  of  the 
Uawa,  at  present  a  muddy  rapid  stream,  swollen  greatly 
through  the  late  rains,  I  noticed  a  Lobelia  (58)  growing 
plentifully,  probably  L.  angulata,  Forst.  After  some  little 
time  spent  in  fording  the  stream  (on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  Erpetion  tpathulatum,  Don,  was  plentiful,  but  not  in 
flower),,  we  continued  our  journey  until  we  arrived  at  Manga- 
tona,  a  small  village,  where,  at  the  very  pressing  invitation 
ot  the  chief  we  consented  to  remain  for  the  night.  In  a 
wood  close  by  I  found  an  Orchis  (16),  the  leaf  of  which  I 
had  often  seen  at  the  northward ;  but  though  I  had  fre- 
quently sought  its  flower,  I  had  never  been  fortunate  enough 
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to  obtain  it.  The  flowering  season  of  this^  too^  unfortunately 
was  long  past;  I  brought  away,  however,  the  capsule  for 
examination.  The  next  morning  we  left  this  little  village 
and^  recrossing  the  Uawa^  proceeded  over  the  alluvial 
plains  which  form  its  banks  towards  the  sea.  In  this  morn- 
ing journey  I  obtained  two  species  of  Epilobium;  one  (12) 
with  large  ovate  leaves,  adpressed  on  the  stalk;  the  other 
(12  a)  with  long  lanceolate  leaves.  I  also  got  specimens  of 
a  pretty  little  decumbent  plant  (42)  in  flower  and  fruit.  At 
2  P.M.,  we  reached  Hinuroro,  a  large  village  on  the  sea- 
shore at  the  mouth  of  the  Uawa  River.  This  bay,  or  rather 
open  roadstead,  is  the  Tolaga  Bay  (in  38^  S.)  of  our  illustrious 
circumnavigator,  Cook.  Here  his  ships  were  at  anchor  in 
October,  1 769  ;  here,  too,  it  was  that  "  the  first  KnigMia  caf- 
ceha^  Br.,  was  seen,  and  the  first  Areca  sapida,  Sol.,  was  cut 
down  for  the  sake  of  its  top.''  And  here,  near  the  S.E. 
headland  of  the  bay.  Cook  dug  a  well  for  the  supplying  of 
his  ships  with  water ;  which  well  is  shewn  at  this  day  by  the 
natives  to  the  curious  **  white  man  "  travelling  this  way. 

9th. — We  recommenced  our  journey  this  morning,  cross- 
ing the  Uawa,  at  its  mouth,  in  a  canoe.  Our  route,  at  first, 
lay  inland,  thence  we  turned  towards  the  sea.  Descending 
a  high  hill  near  the  coast,  I  was  both  gratified  and  rewarded 
in  finding  an  elegant  little  Arthropodium  in  flower,  quite  a 
new  species  (18) ;  I  only  observed  the  plant  in  this  locality, 
although  I  sought  it  assiduously  during  the  remainder  of 
my  journey  as  I  wished  more  specimens.  Close  by  it  grew 
a  very  handsome  shrubby  Pimelea  (24),  which,  to  me,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  new  species,  and  distinct  from  the  one  num* 
bered  82.  Proceeding  on,  over  the  long  sandy  beaches,  we 
were  soon  overtaken  with  rain,  firom  which  we  endeavoured 
to  shelter  oiurselves  under  some  fine  trees  of  Corynocarpus 
UBvigatay  Forst.,  which  often  grow  in  clumps  near  the  sea- 
shore ;  but  the  rain  continuing,  we  were  obliged  to  proceed. 
From  some  natives  whom  we  met,  I  obtained  a  basket  of 
HaliotiSf  the  black  fish  of  which  my  baggage,  bearers  ate 
raw,  with  great  zest.     On  the  shells  I  found  a  peculiar  little 
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PateUoy  identical  with  a   speoies  discovered  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Hooker,  at  Auckland  Island.    At  four  p.m.,  we  arrired  at 
Parinuiotera,  the  high  bluff  promontory,  commonly  known 
from  its  appearance  at  sea,  by  the  not  inappropriate  though 
quite  undassical  appellation    of    '^Grable-End    Foreland.^' 
This  remarkable  headland,  not  less  than  200  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  is  entirely  composed  of  white  indurated  day, 
on  whose  £eu%  and  sides  grew  not  so  much  as  a  single  moss  or 
lichen,  from  the  continual  crumbling  down  of  the  clay  of 
which  it  is  composed.    Here,  in  the  pelting  rain,  beneath 
this   towering  crag  where  we  could  scarcely  stand  on  our 
ieet,  owing  to  the  extreme  slipperiness  of  the  clayey  rocks, 
we  found  that  the  tide  had  not  sufficiently  receded  to  allow 
of  our  passing  onwards  without  hazard.    As,  however,  the 
eyening  was  drawing  on,  and  we  had  still  some  distance 
to  travel  ere  we  should  meet  with  either  food  or  shelter,  we 
were  necessitated  to  make  the  attempt.     Scrambling,  in 
some  places,  on  all-fours,  like  a  cat,  and  upborne  by  my 
fiuthfiil  natives,  I  rounded  this  cape,  through  the  breakers, 
passing  under  a  natural  archway  in  the  rocky  cliff,  a  thing  of 
common  occurrence,  in  similar  situations,  in  New  Zealand, 
and  reached  in  safety,  though  wet,  and  cold,  and  hungry,  the 
other  side*    Continuing  my  march,  I   picked    up  several 
specimens  o{  Alg^  which  were  new  to  me  (59).    At  six  p.m., 
we  arrived  at  Fbkarae,  a    small  village,  containing  about 
twdve  persons,  who,   according  to  their  custom,  heartily 
welcomed  us  although  they  had  not  a  scrap  of  food  to  give 
us.    The  old  chief  kindly  pulled  up  three  stakes  from  the 
fence  of  his  little  city  as  tent-poles  for  my  tent,  for  trees 
there  were  none  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  presented  me 
with  a  dead  craw-fish  which  I  was  happy  enough  to  obtain, 
and  divide  among  six  of  my  party,  including  myself,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  supper.    Next  morning  we  started  early,  (having 
procured  a  basket  of  sweet  potatoes  for  our  breakfast,  which 
were  fetched  during  the  night  from  some  distance)  travel- 
ling, as  yesterday,  by  the  sea-side.  At  two  P.M.,  we  halted  to 
roast  a  few  potatoes  for  our  dinner  which  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  straying  about  a  little,  after  specimens.    In 
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doing  so  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  Euphrasia  cuneata 
in  flower^  which  was  abundant  here  on  the  clayey  cliffs^  and 
three  species  of  Composit^e,  two  of  them  quite  new  to 
me.  I  had  previously  noticed  the  leaves  of  one,  a  curious 
little  plant,  in  the  slatey  defile,  near  Waiapu,  where  I  obtained 
the  small  Plantago  (11),  and  other  plants;  the  leaves  and 
stalk  of  this  plant  (39)  were  covered  with  a  viscid  sub- 
stance which  exuded  from  its  glandular  pores.  Another  (25) 
grew  commonly  about  the  bases  and  faces  of  the  low  clayey 
and  sandy  cliffs,  and  often  attained  the  height  of  4  or  5  feet. 
The  third  (46),  a  Composiia,  was  found  in  similar  situations 
and  of  the  same  height  as  the  preceding.  The  peculiar 
glaucous  leaves  of  this  last,  so  much  resembling  those  found 
on  the  flowering  stems  of  many  varieties  of  Brasrica  olera- 
cea  greatly  attracted  my  notice.  Here,  also,  procumbent 
upon  the  sand,  grew  a  small  plant  (44),  somewhat  re* 
sembling  in  habit  and  general  appearance  Tetragonia  es^ 
pansay  but  differing  in  the  fruit,  the  berries  being  large^ 
succulent,  pimpled,  and  dewy,  and  filled  with  a  carmine- 
coloured  juice;  this  juice  is  used  by  the  natives  in  writing  as 
a  substitute  for  ink ;  but  like  most  other  simple  vegetable  dyes 
is  very  evanescent ;  the  natives  call  it  Kokihi.  Here,  too,  I 
noticed  a  Chenopodium  (38),  which,  I  think,  I  must  have 
sent  you  before.  A  Linum  (17)  which  appeared  to  differ 
somewhat  from  L.  mxmogynum^  at  least  in  size,  I  also  dis- 
covered in  this  locality;  with  a  small,  straggling,  procum- 
bent plant  (48),  which  at  first  I  supposed  to'  be  Anchusa 
spathtdatay  Roem. ;  but  Cunningham,  1  find,  describes  that 
species  as  possessing  ^^  folia  ovata  obtusa/'  which  this  one 
has  not;  to  that  family,  however,  it  belongs  in  common 
with  its  ally  the  plant  numbered  6,  already  mentioned.  Hav- 
ing hastily  gleaned  this  neighbourhood,  we  once  more  struck 
inland.  The  little  decumbent  plant  (2),  first  seen  at  Ware- 
kahika  was  common  here  on  the  sand-hills  near  the  shore. 
Leaving  the  sand-hills  and  proceeding  on  through  a  long 
swamp  of  Phormium,  about  five  p.m.,  we  reached  the  river  at 
Turanganui  in  the  inner  N.W.  angle  of  Poverty  Bay,  and 
crossing  the  river  in  a  canoe   made  the  best  of  our  way 
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for  Kaapapa,  a  mission  station,  where  the  Rev.  W.  Wil« 
buns  resides;  this  place  we  reached  by  seven  p.m.,  quite  tired. 
The  hospitable  reception,  however,  which  we  received  from 
Mr.  Williams  went  tar  towards  causing  us  to  forget  the 
toib  of  the  journey.  As  the  vessel  in  which  I  came  to 
Warekahika  bad  been  to  this  place,  one  of  my  first  inquiries 
was  after  my  package  of  paper,  and  I  was  happy  to  find 
it  lafe  in  Mr.  W's  keeping. 

At  Mr.  W's  I  remained  for  several  days,  occasionally^  when 
veather  and  duty  permitted  itinerating  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  quest  of  spedmens.  In  the  alluvial  plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  grew  a  plant  of  the  Order  Compariia 
(47),  possessing  a  very  el^ant  <x)loured  imbricated  involucre. 
In  the  swamps,  among  T^Aa,  I  detected  a  curious  little 
floating  plant  (33),*  which  covered  the  whole  sur&ce  of  the 
standing  water.  Here,  also,  on  the  banks  I  procured  fine 
specimens  of  a  spiny  shrub,  of  the  order  Rhamem  (49). 
I  bad  noticed  it  when  here  in  1838,  and  got  living 
plants,  which  unfortunately  died  in  my  garden  at  Paihia. 
Until  this  time,  however,  I  had  neither  seen  its  firuit  nor 
flower ;  it  appears  to  possess  characters  indicative  of  its  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Colleiioy  Brangn. ;  perhaps  a  new  species 
of  Ducariaff  It  forms  strong  dense  bushes,  2  to  4  feet 
in  height,  and  would,  doubtless,  make  an  excellent  fences 
hf  which  purpose  I  gathered  a  quantity  of  its  seed,  now 
aearly  ripe.  The  natives  give  this  plant  the  expressive  name 
-of  Turaatakuru,  L  e.  literally,  Standingface-beater.  I  also 
noticed  a  small  linear-leaved  Senecio  (26),  common  here 
among  the  grass  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  distinct  from 
any  species  yet  observed.  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, I  procured  fine  specimens  of  a  species  of  Cheilanthes 
(60),  perhaps  C.  tem^foliaj  R.  Br.,  and  in  a  damp 
wood,  at  a  littie  distance,  a  fine  and  lovely  Moss 
(45),  which  was  quite  new  to  noe.     I  felt  greatly  disap- 

•  Lemna.  [Ed.]  f  Decidedly  »o.  [Er.] 
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pointed,  however^  in  not  being  so  fortunate  as  to  find  a 
single  specimen  in  fruits  In  this  locality,  too,  a  small 
Galium  (43)  occurred,  which  may  possibly  prove  diflferent 
from  the  two  species  noticed  by  Cunningham.  I  again  ob- 
served in  this  neighbourhood  that  elegant  Ruins  already 
mentioned  (51),  but  much  in  the  same  state  as  those 
previously  seen  at  Waiapu ;  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
find  the  Ngaio  {Myqporum  Uetum,  Forst)  growing  here  very 
commonly  as'  a  forest-tree^  with  a  strughtnessand  height  un- 
known in  the  north  part  of  the  island.  In  the  Bay  of  Islands 
and  adjacent  districts,  M.  iatum  is  an  irregular  growing 
shrub,  or  small  tree,  only  fgund  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea  $  there,  its  wood  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  of 
any  use,  and  is  not  even  collected  for  the  purpose  of  firing ; 
while  here,  the  tree  attains  the  height  of  30 — 35  feet^  and 
is  very  commonly  used  by  the  natives  for  posts^  poles, 
rafters,  &c.  I  quite  satisfied  myself,  however,  of  its  perfect 
identity  with  the  northern  one« 

Dec.  20. — ^This  morning  I  re-commenced  my  journey, 
directing  my  course  for  the  first  time  directly  into  the  iu- 
terior.  For  some  tdme  we  proceeded  up  the  valley  by  the 
banks  of  the  river  over  alluvid  and  grassy  plains ;  and  about 
two  P.M.,  reached  the  forests  at  the  base  of  the  first  high 
range  of  hills.  Here,  growing  on  the  river's  bank,  was  a 
species  of  ComposikB  (84)  differing  firom  any  I  had  yet 
noticed.  A  species  of  Viola  (82)  occurred  plentifiilly ; 
but  I  could  not  obtain  a  specimen  in  flower.  In  a  damp 
wood  I  discovered  an  elegant  membranaceous-leaved  Lo* 
nutria  (265),  [£.  rotund^otiay  n.  «p.,  W.  C.,]  with  fine 
specimens  of  another  species  of  the  same  genus  (266)  which 
appeared  a  variety  of  the  plant  formerly  sent  by  me  to  you,  and 
figured  in  Iconea  Plantarum  Tab,  odxxix  (L.  lanceolata.)  In 
pools  in  marshy  ground,  almost  entirely  submersed  in  water, 
I  found  a  fine  aquatic  Ranunculus  (99)  with  very  long  petioles. 
On  the  clayey  hills  and  generally  in  dry  elevated  spots,  I 
obtained  specimens  of  what  may  probably  be  species  of 
Celmisia    (86).     I   think    these    will    prove    two    distinct 
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ipedes,   and    different    kinds    of   Anehusa^    oc   Myosotis 
(81,  91)   I   also    obtained    in  this  locality.    Ascending  a 
hill  I  discovered  a    plant    with    copious    Terticillate  '  in-> 
florescence*  and  large  subrotund  leaves,  with  long  succulent 
petides    (83).      Most    unfortunately  I    could  not    find  a 
specimen  possessing  either  seeds  or   flowers,  although  I 
sought  most  assiduously  for  such.    It  must  have  flowered 
very  eariy  in  the  season,  as  both  carpels  and  peduncles  in 
eveiy  specimen  were  quite    withered  4   seme   flower-stalks 
were  from  12 — 20  inches  in  height.^    On  a  barren  hill  in 
diis  neighbourhood  grew  a  Lycopodiwrn  (85)  which  I  had 
not  before  noticed;  together  with    a  few  mosses,   (99,  94, 
96).     From  these  heights  the  prospect  is    most    exten- 
tive.     Beneath  me  lay  Poverty    Bay    with  its    romantic 
headlands  ;  while  far  away  to  the  left,  Hikurangi  (the  isolated 
JDoontain  near  Wai^pu)  hid  his  venerable  head  in  clouds. 
The  atmosphere,  howeve];^  was  so  filled  with  smoke  arising 
irom  the  iem  which  was  burning  furiously  to  windward, 
that  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  I  discovered  a  single 
distant  object.    We  travelled  until  near  sunset,  halting  for 
the  night  by  the  aide  &(  a  small  stream  in  a  desolate  wild, 
called  by  the  natives,  Tapatapauma.     Here  several  species 
of  the  genus  Epilobium  flourished  luxuriantly,  of  which  1 
secured  specimens,  (vide  nos.  89,  93,  103,  104,  106,  I07, 
and  109) ;  nos.  105  and  110  may,  in  all  probability,  be  merely 
varieties    of    103.      This  last,     103,    grew    most    plenti- 
faUy  in  tufts  every  where  on  these  hiUs  among  the  fern. 
The   sides    of    the   xivulet    were    ornamented    with    fine 
plants  of  a  Fagt^s  (88),  which  I  think   will  prove  distinct 
from  the  large-leaved  species  discovered  by  me  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  the   Island ;   the  leaves  of  this  species 

*  Since  penning  the  above  I  am  happy  in  being  enabled  to  add,  that 
I  have  obtained  fine  living  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  have  flowered 
«&ce  they  came  into  my  possession.  Its  corolla  is  monopetalous, 
labiate,  and  qninqvefid  with  didynamoas  stamens,  and  superior  unilocular 
ovary.  It  may  probably  rank  in  the  Order  Cyrtandracca,  W.C.  (This 
provea  to  be  the  rare  OMrmawicrophytt'i,  Hook  Ic.  PI,  tabs,  dxlv,  vi. — Ed, 

c  2 
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being  rhomboid-ovate,  upper  half  of  the  leaf  serrate  or  sub* 
laciniate,  much  truncate,  tridentate,  and  attenuated  at  the 
base;  serratures,  11 — 13,  acuminate  or  mucronate,  petioles 
and  whole  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  tomentose  j  while  the 
leaves  of  4hai  ^ecies,  (discovered  by  me  at  Wangarei,  and 
sent  to  you  in  July,  1841),  are  orato  cordate,  serrate  nearly 
to  the  base,  truncate,  subtridentate,  serratures  15 — 21,  and 
petioles  slightly  villous ;  leaves  much  larger  and  broader. 

21st;  Rising  early  this  morning  I  resumed  my  journey-^ 
amd  gaining  the  summit  of  the  hill  before  me^  I  had  an  exten* 
sive  view  of  the  interior.  Hill  rose  on  hill, — Pelion  on  Ossa> 
in  continuous  succession  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  To  the 
left  was  Wakapunake,  an  iomiense  table-topped  hill,  or 
rather  mountain;  while  far  away  in  the  distance  to  the 
right,  a  peculiarly  precipitous  mountain  cast  its  bold  outline 
in  fine  relief  into  the  sky :  this,  ray  native  guide  informed 
me,  was  Waikare,  to  which  we  were  going.  Time,  how- 
ever, wouid  not  permit  a  lengthened  gaze  ;  so,  descend- 
ing the  hill,  we  proceeded  onwards.  Here,  among  the  short 
grass,  a  pretty  little  Ophiofflossum  (90)  grew,  which  to  me 
seemed  to  differ  from  those  already  noticed  by  Cunningham, 
and  I  first  gathered  also  that  very  graceful  fern,  Lomarim 
linearis^  n.  sp,,  W.C.  (267)^  which  grew  rather  abundantly  m 
one  spot  in  those  grassy  dells.  On  the  dry  and  barren  sum- 
mit of  a  high  hill,  I  procured  a  peculiar  little  Composite  (97) ; 
and  shortly  after  discovered  a  specimen  of  Leptospermum 
(95)  for  examination ;  which  I  b^eve,  from  its  foliage  and 
general  appearance,  to  be  a  new  species.  It  here  grows  as  a 
stunted  shrub ;  sometimes,  however,  reaching  7 — 10  feet  in 
height.  In  this  neighbourhood  I  noticed  a  new  and  very 
distinct  species  of  Coriaria  (100),  an  elegant  procumbent 
plant  with  undulated  ovate-acuminate  leaves.  It  seldom 
rises  above  twO  feet  in  height  and  is  mostiy  found  quite 
prostrate,  and  very  abundant;  disputing  the  possession  of 
the  soil  with  those  very  common  occupiers,  Pterin  etadefUa 
and  Leptospermum  scoparium.  Among  the  fern  it  has  « 
vary  peculiar  appearance ;  and,  at  first  sight,  might  almost  be 
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lakeii  for  a  gigantic  foliaceous  Lichen  overspreading  the  sur- 
&oe  of  the  ground.  I  have  named  this  species  C.  Kingianm, 
(m  honour  of  my  much  respected  friend,  CwpU  P.  P.  King, 
KN.)j  and  was  fortunate  in  procuring  fine  specimens  in 
flower  and  fruit.  At  Hopekoko,  a  small  stream  (where  we 
rested  awhile  to  dine  on  roasted  potatoes)  the  bed  of  which 
at  the  ford  was  one  fiat  block  of  sandstone^  I  procured  a 
qwctmen  of  a  pretty  little  Restiaceous  plant  (264),  and  also 
of  a  Hydrocotyle  (162).  Having  feasted  with  hearty  aest  on 
our  roast,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  We  soon  arrived 
at  a  small  cataract,  down  which  the  water  fell  perpendicularly 
aboat  twenty  feet  into  a  deep  and  dark  basin.  The  only  ford 
at  this  place  was  on  the  very  slippery  edge  of  the  fall,  (com- 
posed of  a  single  mass  of  rock),  over  which  I  was  obliged  to 
be  carried,  for  I  dared  not  trust  my  own  footing  on  that 
periloua  and  uncertain  path,  which  forcibly  reminded  me  of 
Ae  bridge  to  the  Mahometan  Elysium.  As  it  was,  I  very 
nearly  fell,  through  nervous  excitement,  into  the  gloomy 
depth  below.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  this  stream,  and 
on  its  banks,  I  found  another  small  Lomaria  (2.68)  [L.  dejkxoy 
a.  ip^  W.C],  and,  in  the  same  locality,  a  graceful  species  of 
Cmi^foriia  (98),  the  leaves  of  which  I  had  before  observed. 
la  a  deep  swamp  through  which  we  had  to  pass,  I  found  a 
iaige-leaved  Epilobium  (102),  and  on  a  little  hillock  in  the 
midst  of  the  swamp,  a  small  Camporiia  (142),  which  may 
prove  but  a  finer  variety  of  97  already  noticed.  Pass- 
ing onwards  I  obtained  a  species  of  Galium  (101)  and  a 
Hydrocotyle  (92),  which  appeared  to  be  new.  I  also  noticed 
the  leaf  of  an  orchideous  plant  (111)  differing  from  any 
I  had  hitherto  seen ;  it  was,  however,  past  flowering,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  leaf  or  two  as  a  memeiito 
of  such  a  plant  About  six  p.m.,  we  arrived  at  the  banks  of 
the  river  Wangaroa,  (one  of  the  principal  btanches  of  the 
river  Wairoa  which  disembogues  into  Hawke's  Bay).  Here  I 
obtained  two  canoes  from  the  natives,  and  paddled  down  the 
river  about  two  and  a  half  miles  to  Te  Reinga,  the  principal 
▼iUage  of  the  district.    This  river  winds  round  the  enormous 
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hills  of  Wakapunake  at  the  base  of  which  the  village  is  sito^ 
ated.     I  had  often  heard  from  time  to  time  about  this  place- 
from  the  natives,  and  the  abyss-like  cataract  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  had  long  cherished  a  hope  al  one  day  visiting 
it.    Tired  aa  I  how  was,.!  wished  for  morning  that  I  might 
Bealize  my  desire,  and  gain  a  few  more.additionsto  the  New 
Zealand  Flora.    The  roar  of  the  waters  during  the  stillness 
of  the  night  had  mueh  that  waa  soothing  as  well  aa  solemn- 
in  the  sound.    Morning  broke^  and^  prayecs  and  breakfiAst 
over,  I  entered  into  a  little  canoe  and  paddled  about  200> 
yards  to  the  bed  of  rock,' which,  crossing  the  river,  dams  up. 
the  wateF  and  causes  the  fall.    This  cataract^  irom&  ita  situa- 
tion, is  exceedingly  romantic;  the  most  so,  I  think,  of  any 
I   have    yet  seen   in  New  Zealand^   The-  bedt  of  rock,  or 
rather  deposit  of  indurated  clay,  sand  and  mud,  of  &  very  white 
eoL  "r,  which  here  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  river,  (and 
through  a  narrow  hollow  in  which  the  water  rushes  with  fearful 
velocity)  is  filled  with  marine  shells  in  a  fossil  state^valtfiougb 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea  and  at  a  very  great 
height  above  its  level.    Thia  bed  of  white  rock  is  hxge,  being: 
not  less  than  200  feet  in  width,  and,.when  the  river  is  swollen 
by  the  winter's  rains,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  high  and  densely 
wooded  hills,  the  fall  must  present  a  very  imposing  ajqpea- 
ranee.    I  gained   several  specimens  of  shells,  Uni-Bi«  and 
Multivalve  by  digging  them  out  of  the  rock  with  my  hatchet. 
Among  them  were  specimens  of   the  genera   Terebratula 
P'erebratula  Tayloriana,  n.  sp.Jf  Voltdoj  Pecien^  L^ms,  and 
others,  at  present  unknown  to  me.    The  waters  fell  from 
rock  to  rock  three  several  times,  ere  they  were  swallowed  up 
m  the  dajrk  eddying  gulph  below.    The  deep  gloom  of  the 
river  in  the  gorge  beneath,  the  different  hues  of  the  dense 
masses  of  foliage  on  either  side,  the  sunbeams  peering  down- 
wards through  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  enormous  bed  of 
rock   above,  white '  as  snow,  with  the  natives  who  accom* 
panied  me  perched  here  and  there  upon  the  same,  and  the 
little  village  in  the  back-ground,  contributed  to  give  the  whole 
an  enchanting  effect.    In  the  height  only  of  the  faU  was  I 
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^appointed.  I  atteiopted  a  hnrried  sketch,  but  could  not 
do  the  loeiie  before  me  justice.  In  fact,  I  had  too  many 
tiungs  upon  my  hands  at  once^  consequently  I  did  nothing  well. 
I  wished,  afterwards,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  I  had  remained 
t  day  at  this  place,  instead  of  pressing  on,  post-haste,  in  the 
Banner  I  did.  I  just  glanced  at  the  Tegettition  here^  and 
obtained  two  specimens  of  white-flowered  GnaphaUumy 
(80,  130)  which  I  bad  not  before  seen.  Returning  to  the 
TiUage,  and  obtaining,  though  with  great  difficulty,  guides  and 
baggage-bearersy  we  again  commenced  our  journey.  Paddling 
up  another  branch  of  the  river^  named  Ruakituri,  for  nearly 
a  mile^  we  landed  on  the  left  bank.  The  sun  was  intensely 
powerful^  not  a  zephyr  playing,  nor  a  doud  in  the  air,  nor  a 
tree  which  could  afford  us  a  shade  anywhere  at  hand.  Through 
unfrequented  paths,  (if  paths  such  could  be  termed)  up  and 
down  steep  hills  overgrown  with  the  young  fern,  {Pi.  eictd,) 
which  at  this  season  is  peculiarly  disagreeable  from  the  clouds 
of  fine  yellow  dust  with  which  it  is  loaded,  and  which,  inhaled 
at  every  breath  causes  you  incessantly  to  sneeae,  we  travelled 
until  thxeep.M.  many  times  halting  by  the  way.  Having  roasted 
a  few  potatoes^  on  which  we  dined^  I  endeavoured  to  cheer 
my  companions  in  travel^  but  to  little  purpose.  We  how- 
ever  recommenced  our  journey^  and  continued  our  march, 
through  want  of  water,  until  after  sunset.  Fortunately  I 
succeeded  in  finding  some^  by  the  side  of  which,  in  the  wil- 
derness we  encamped;  all  too  fatigued  to  care  much  about 
aaything  save  resL 

Oh  1  how  often  might  I  have  exclaimed  this  day  with  the 
poet: — 

"  AIl-coDquering  heat,  oh  intermit  thy  wrath  I 
And  on  my  throbbing  temples  potent  thus 
Beam  not  so  fierce ! 


-In  vain  I  sigh. 


And  restless  turn,  and  look  around  for  night ; 
Night  is  far  off,  and  hotter  hours  approach." 

I  gained  nothing  new  in  the  whole  of  this  melting  day^s 
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iiorrid  march ;  fern,  fern,  nothing  but  dryi  dusty  fern  alt 
around !  I  gathered,  somewhere,  in  the  course  of  the  day  a 
diseased  branch  of  Haxtonia  faarfvracea  (\2!D  which  was 
curiously  distorted;,  probably  caused  by  the  punctures  of 
insects.  I  have  often  noticed  such  deformities-  in  iranoos 
plants,,  but,  as  far  as  I  recollect,  I  never  saw  it  so  regular  or 
so  large  before.  One  river,  the  bed  of  which  we  descended 
into  and  crossed,  ran.  at  the  depth  of  from  30  to  80  feet  below 
the  sur£EU^  of  the  soil  on  either  side. 

23d. — At  a  very  early  hour  we  arose,  and  with  stiff  and 
unwilling  limbs  proceeded  onwards..  Want  of  food,  in  great 
measure,  impelled  us  forward;  as* we  had  yesterday  been  led 
to  suppose  that  we  should  reach  the  next  village  by  night.  After 
three  long  hours  spent  in  active  exertion,  we  reached '  Wataroa, 
a  small  village  where  w«  were  heartily  welcomed.  Descend- 
ing to  this  village,  I  gathered  specimens  of  a  Melicope  (87)y 
i)  fruit,  a  small  but  graceful  tree,  probably  M.  mnpkx^ 
A.  Cunub  Having  break&sted  and  rested  awhile,  we  lefb  this 
village,  and.  continued  our  march,  which,  as  yesterday,  lay 
over  high  hills  which  rose  in  perpetual  succession  befcM^  us, 
appearing  as  if  they  were  without  valleys  between.  The 
country  as  we  progressed  into  the  interior  became  more  and 
more  barren ;  a  scanty  v^etation  of  stunted  PterU  eicu^ 
lenia,  Lepiospermum  Mcqparium,  Leucopogon  Fraseri  and  such 
plants  alone  existed  on  these  dry  and  sterile  spots;  save 
where,  in  the  deep  glens  between  the  hills,  a  dump  of  wood 
was  to  be  found  shevnng  their  heads  of  foliage  here  and  there 
like  oases  in  the  desert.  The  soil  was  dry  and  dusty,  and 
principally  composed  of  broken  pumice.  Towards  evening, 
from  the  crest  of  one  very  high  hill,,  we  had,  in  looking  back, 
a  splendid  though  distant  prospect  of  Hawke's  Bay,  and  the. 
rugged  and  high  land  bounding  the  same.  On  the  top  of 
this  hiU  I  obtained  specimens  of  a  small  tree,,  a  species 
Weinmanma?  (131 ;)  a  few  plants  of  which  were  here  scattered 
about.  My  native  guides  assured  me  that  no  person  could 
keep  his  footing  on  this  elevated  spot  when  the  south  wind 
blows;  an  assertion,  which  the  denuded  and  bare  aspect  of 
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Ae  phoe,  together  with  the  very  stunted  appearanee  of  the 
kw  trees  and  shmba  on  it,  seemed  fully  to  corroborate* 
Bivouacked  for  the  night  at '  Wakamarino ;  a  little  village  on 
the  banks  of  a  small  river. 

Eariy  the  next  morning  we  recommenced  our  march  to* 
wds  Waikare  lake ;  the  old  chief  of  ^  Wakamarino  accom- 
pioying  us.  An  hour's  walking  brought  us  to  Waikaretaheke, 
ft  npid  stream  of  about  4  feet  deep^  caused  by  the  exit  of  the 
waters  of  the  lake  towards  the  sea,  and  which  here  most 
oatngeottsly  tumbled  over  a  long  and  sloping  bed  of  rock.  A 
Mdge  of  trees,  (one  of  the  best-constructed  native  bridges 
Dad  ever  seen,)  was  thrown  across  the  foaming  torrent; 
ind,  Aough  strongly  secured  together,  it  seemed  as  if  every 
rush  of  the  bounding  water  would  carry  it  away.  A  nervous 
person  would  not  have  haaarded  himsdf  on  such  vibrating 
ud  precarious  footing. 

The  beauty  of  the  spot  rivetted  my  attention  for  a  few 
moments,  and  I  almost  determined  to  venture  a  sketch.  I 
gftihered  a  Moss  (128)  in  this  locality ;  and,  a  little  further 
on,  a  fern  (269),  a  species  of  Polypoduim,  [P.  viscidum  n.  sp.y 
W,  C]  every  frond  of  which  was  more  or  less  covered  with 
psppos,  downy  seeds,  and  other  such  light  substances,  blown 
by  the  winds.  We  soon  arrived  at  the  village,  situated  on  a 
lugh  headland,  jutting  into  the  northern  side  of  the  lake ; 
the  gateway  of  which  was,  as  is  often  the  case,  embellished 
with  a  pair  of  huge  and  hideous  dumsily-carved  figures,  be- 
smeared with  red  pigment,  and  grinning  defiance  on  all 
comers.  The  wind  now  blew  so  very  strong,  that  it  was  not 
posable  to  cross  the  lake  in  such  firul  canoes  as  this  people 
had  at  command ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  pitch  my  tent  here, 
ftlthough  it  was  fisur  from  easy  to  find  a  suitable  place,  owing 
to  the  great  unevenness  of  the  ground,  its  unsheltered  situfr- 
tioQ,  and  the  very  high  wind.  Here  I  was  confined  a  pri- 
soner until  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when,  the  wind  lessen- 
ing, I  effected  my  escape,  crossing  in  safety  to  the  opposite 
^re*  I  made,  however,  the  most  of  my  time  whilst  here,  and 
vas  amply  rewarded  with  specimens  of  new  plants.  First  must 
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be  mentioned  another  beantifiil  species  of  Fn^fus  (1 32),  with 
smaU,  broad,    adpressed,  eoriaoeous  and    biserrate  leaves 
which  grew  plendftdly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake^ 
and  possesses,  espedally  in  its  yonng  state,  most  elegant 
foliage.    Unfortmiately,  however,  I  could  not  find  a  single 
fiowering  specimen,  although  I  assiduously  sought  for  such,, 
and  hired  natives  to  climb  the  trees  in  quest  of  them ;  a. 
few  capsules  of  the  preceding  year  were  all  I  could  procure. 
The  natives  wished  me  to  bdieve  that  this  tree  did  not  bear 
fruit  every  year,  asserting  that  they  had  also  remarked,  that 
when  this  tree  bore  fruit,  other  trees  did  not !    They  call  it 
Ta^wai.     It  grows  from  30 — 50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nc^  so 
robust  as  the  large-leaved  species..    Here  also  the  oval-leaved 
kind    grew  abundantly,  attaining  a  considerable  size  and 
height.     A  graceful  shrub^  of  the  order  GmipoHta  (122)9 
with  suborbiculate    leaves,  and  sub-sheathing  petioles,    I 
found  near    the    water's  edge,    but   in  dry    spots  ;    and 
secured  flowering  specimens  and  fruit.    This  shrub  grows- 
in  rather  a  straggling  divaricated  manner,  from  2 — 3.  feet  in 
height.    I  am  much  gratified  in  having  a  fine  young  plant 
now  living  firom  seed  sown  by  me  on  my  return  from  my 
journey.    On  the  sandstone  rocks  I  found  a  beautiful  minute 
Lobelia  (263),  a  perfect  little  gem.    It  was  scarce,  and  gcew^ 
where  it  could  only  have  been  nourished  by  the  spray  and 
waves  of  the  lake.    Here  also,    among  the   rocks,   was  & 
species  of   Ptaniago    with    lanceolate    leaves    (126),  neyr 
to  me.     A  fine   Hydrocotyle  (123)  I   found  in    the  same 
locality.    Just  above,  on  the  banks,  I  gathered  specimens  in 
fruit  of  a  peculiar  {Araliace&iu?)  tree  (125),  which  was  com-- 
mon  here :  it  grew  in  a  straggling  manner  to  the  height  of 
25 — 30  feet.    A  large  and  new  species  of  Ccprosma  (120X  a 
small  tree  from  10 — 14  feet  h^h,  I  also  obtained  in  fructifica- 
tion ;  with  a  few  fine  Mosses  (118,  156,  &c.)     Rummaging 
about  among  the  dry  and  more  elevated  rocks,   I   found 
a   pretty    littie  fern    (270),  a  species  of    Asplenkan  [A. 
Colensoiy   n.  sp.  ms.];  and,' on  the  top    of  the  little    pro- 
montory on  which  the  village  was  situated  waved  a  very 
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landsome  DiekMonia  (271),  [D.  Janaith  »•  Vf  W.  C.].  This 
d^nt  fern  was  abunduit  in  diU  locality ;  some  of  the 
£rmds  were  24 — 30  inches  in  length.  Had  I  not  been  yery 
anuNn  to  prosecute  my  journey,  I  might  have  spent  an 
agreeable  time  at  this  romantic  qpot ;  such,  howerer^  was  not 
die  case.  I  was  among  a  tribe  noted  for  their  reddess 
ferocity;  to  whom,  seduded  as  they  are  in  their  mountainous 
retreats^  a  white  man  was  indeed  a  stranger.  They  had 
scarcely  any  food  for  their  own  use ;  and  although  they 
exerted  themselyes  to  the  utmost  in  their  endeavour  to  be 
hoflpitable  towards  me,  they  could  only  allow  us  two  scanty 
Hieals  of  roots  and  herbs  per  diem. 

I  obtained  from  the  lake  some  fine  specimens  of  Unio^  the 
only  living  thing  (according  to  the  natives)  which  inhabited  its 
waters.  I  supposed  the  sheet  of  water  to  be  about  six  miles 
in  diameter,  but  could  only  guess  at  the  probable  size,  owing 
to  its  very  irregular  shape.  The  lake  is  very  deep  and  clear, 
and  the  bottom  rocky.  A  peculiar  sea-bird,  called  by  the 
natives,  T^  (which  often  flies  inrq^ularly  at  lught,  making  a 
noise  resembling  tee-tee^iee-tee,  rapidly  uttered,  whence  its 
name)  is  sometimes  caught  herein  large  numbers.  From  the 
natires'  account^  it  would  appear  that  these  birds  at  certain 
times  resort  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  and  barrenest  hills, 
where  the  natives  assemble  and  make  fires  on  foggy  nights, 
wfaidi  fires  decoy  the  birds  thither,  when  they  are  cosily  taken 
with  nets.  I  have  often  heard  this  bird  at  night,  but  have 
never  seen  one.  It  is,  I  think^  highly  probable  tibat  it  may 
belong  to  the  genus  FroceOaria. 

29th.  This  morning,  the  wind  lessening,  we  hazarded 
a  passage,  and  crossed  in  safety  to  the  opposite  shore.  The 
"  everchanging*'  woodland  scenery  appeared  most  loyely,  as 
we,  in  our  little  canoe>  wound  round  the  bases  of  these  ever- 
lasting hills.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  away  from  the  imme* 
diate  sea-coast,  I  noticed  the  littoral  species  of  Metrarideras 
{M.  i&merUo$a,  A.  Cunn.)  It  grew,  however^  in  similar  rocky 
situations  close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  after  the  same  very 
diffuse  manner.    Parasitical  on  its  branches,  in  great  abun* 
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dance,  flourished  Loranthus  tetrapetalusy  Forst.  (112),  gor^ 
geously  displaying  its  profusion  o€  scarlet  blossoms.      On 
getting  into  shallow  water,  I  obtained  specimens  of  a  graceful 
Myriophyllum  {\\Z)i  which  wa»  attached  to  the   bottom  of 
the  lake,  and  grew  completely  under  water  to  the  length  of 
several  feet.    We  landed  at  the  margin  of  a  wood,  the  trees 
of  which  overhung  ^he  lake^  where,  at  the  pressing  request 
of  the  natives  who  lived  near    I  consented  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  mght.    As  they  did  not,  however, 
gather  together  until  very  near  evening,  I  had  a  little  time  to 
botanize ;  and  which,  I  trust,  was-  fully  used.     It  was  indeed 
a  lovely  spot;  that  constant  humidity,  so  requisite  for  the 
full  development  of  the  varied  tribes  of  the  Cryptogamic 
family  in  all  their  beauty,  was  ever  present  in  these  umbrar 
geous  solitudes.    I  commenced  my  search  at  the   water's 
edge ;   and  first  gathered  specimens  of  a  peculiar  Rumestr 
like    herbaceous    plant  (116),  growing   within    the  wateE. 
Close  by,  a  small  Myrtaceous  ahrub  (115),  clothed  with 
lAchefM  and  JungermannuBf  attracted  my  notice ;  this  shrub 
attained  the  height  of  7  feet.    A  peculiar  little  Jw^germaw/Aor 
like  plant  (155)  next  entered  my  vasculum.      Of  Musci  and 
JungermaimuB  I  gained  several  specimens,  many  of  which 
were  fine  and  graceful  plants  (vide,  i57>  158,  159,  175,  17^^ 
164, 151, 152, 147, 135,  &c.) ;  among  them,  I  hope  some  new 
species  will  at  least  be  found.    A  beautiful  foliaceous,  though 
small^  Lichen  (150)  occurred  here  on  the  trunks  of  living 
trees    having  spherical  black  aoredia  on  its  under-sm&ce 
which  appeared  to  me  quite  unique.    Another  species  (172^ 
bearing  BcutelUs  ovk  the  edge  of  it»  thattus   grew  also  on 
these  trees.    I  here  obtained  five  specimens  of  A.  Cunning- 
ham's new  genus  Ixerba  (114),  and  in  doing  so  almost  dared 
to  hope  that  I  had  gained  a  second  species  from  its  anthers 
being  scarcely  ovate,  the  style  twisted  its   larger  corymbs, 
containing  5-10  flowers;  its  lanceolate  leaves,  shorter  and 
broader ;  its  much  larger  size  and  robust  habit  attaining  the 
height  of  40 — 50  feet,  and  being  too  one  of  the  commonest 
trees  of  these  woods ;  in  all  which  it  differs  from  /.  brexioideSf 
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Cunningliam's  plant,  which,  in  these  particulars,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  him:  ^^ Anihera  ovats  acuminatce.  Stybu  \, 
angnlatus,  continuus,  versus  apicem  attenuatus.  Fhres  co- 
rymbosi,  pedunculis  (uncialibus)  plerumque  trichotomis. 
FoUa  dongato-lanceolata  acuminata,  4*5  uncialia;  (5-6^, 
W.C.)  Arbor  elegans  viginti  pedalia  et  infira. — A  tree  of 
Tcrjr  Tare  occurrence/'  A.  C.  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii, 
p.  250. — I  also  procured  specimens  of  a  new  species  of 
Ctpromna  (117),  a  graceful  shrub,  3 — 6  feet  in  height,  with 
d>long-lanceolate  leaves  and  a  species  of  Senecio  ?,  which 
appeared  new  to  me  <129)  with  a  peculiar  plant  (121), 
which  I  supposed  to  be  a  large  Polytrichum  ?  growing 
in  dry  spots ;  of  this,  however,  I  could  not  find  a  single 
spedmen  exhibiting  either  flowers  or  fruit.  In  this  loca- 
fity,  I  also  gathered  specimens  of  a  species  of  SoUdago 
(119),  a  small  shrub,  1 — ^3  feet  in  height,  which,  from  habit 
and  general  appearance,  I  supposed  to  be  distinct  from  8. 
•fborueensy  Forst. ;  and  a  fine  shrubby  Leptospermum  {111), 
which  may  prove  a  new  species.  Here,  also,  I  was  so  very 
fertenate  as  to  obtain  fine  specimens  of  several  new  species 
of  the  beautiful  genus  Hymenophyllum.  H.  FrankUmanum 
{272,  E.  fp.  W.  C.)  a  lovely  creeping  fern,  pendulous  on  living 
Ivees,  whose  trunks  it  completely  clothes  with  the  exuberance 
ef  its  fronds.  I  have  dune  myself  the  very  great  pleasure  of 
aammg  after  that  kind  patroness  of  science,  the  Lady  of  His 
Excellency  Sir  John  Franklin,  &c.  &c..  Governor  of  Tasmania, 
who  lately  visited  these  Islands. 

H.pulcherrimumf  (273,  n.  sp.  W.  C.)  another  beautiful  and 
fine  species,  is  also  epiphytal  on  l^ees  in  the  darker  recesses  of 
the  forest.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  species  yet  found  in 
New  Zealand,  some  fironds  measuring  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
ff.  tpatkulatunij  (274,  n.  sp.  W.C)  a  fine  species,  is  parasitic 
on  trees  overhanging  the  lake.  This  fern  exhibits  a  very 
peculiar  appearance,  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
a  number  of  black  botryoidal  masses  on  the  edges  of  the 
segments  oi  its  fronds.  I,  at  first,  supposed  I  had  disco- 
vered tlie  type  of  a  new  genus;  but,  on  examination  with  such 
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means  as  I  had  at  command,  I  conclude  these  masses  to  be 
the  work  of  some  insect.  I  noticed  this  species  only  to  be 
so  ornamented.  H.  atrovirenSf  (275,  n.  sp.,  W.C.)  a  smalt 
dirty-looking  species  found  on  wet  rocks  and  stones  in  low 
shaded  spots,  is  apparently  very  near  H.  jlexuo9umi  R.  Cnnn^ 
differing,  however,  in  its  involucre,  &c.  the  involucre  in  that 
species  being  "  orbiculate/'  H.  revolutumy  (276,  n.  sp.  W.C.) 
a  small  species,  epiphytal  on  the  reclining  branches  and 
trunks  of  trees,  in  damp  and  shaded  places  ;  in  affinity  very 
near  H.  Ihi^ridffense.  The  deeply  laciniated  margins  of  the 
segments  of  its  froncL  will,  however,  be  found  cpnstantly  re- 
volute.  After  all  it  may  prove  but  a  variety  of  £f.  Tusibridgense^ 
of  which  English  species  I  have  not  an  accurate  description. 
The  elegant  little  H.  semibwalve  (277)  grew  plentifully 
here  on  fallen  and  reclining  trees.  A  handsome  species  of 
Polypodtum  (278)  apparently  a  variety  of  P.  GrammiiidiSy 
R,  Br.  but  having  its  lobes  deeply  incised  and  sub-pinnatifid ; 
and  an  elegant  species  of  GrammitiSi  (279,  O.  ciliataj  n.  sp^ 
W.C.)  I  also  obtained  in  this  locality.  Both  these  ferns  are 
epiphytal  on  living  trees.  G.  cUiata  has  dose  affinity  with 
G.ntistruUs,  R.  Br.  from  which,  however,  it  differs  in  its 
being  a  much  smaller  plant,  in  having  its  sori  more  prominent 
and  crowded,  and  in  being  villous  underneath  and  beautifully 
ciliated  at  the  margin.  Several  charming  mosses  (280)  too,  I 
gained  during  my  very  short  stay  here,  among  which  I  was 
very  much  pleased  to  find  in  fruit  the  very  beautiful  one 
whose  fronds  I  had  before  detected  in  a  wood  near  Turanga, 
(vide  sp.  No.  45).  The  mosses  (280)  must  speak  for  them- 
selves ;  I  hope,  however,  that  some  new  species  may  be  found 
among  them. 

The  next  morning  I  recommenced  my  journey ;  experienc- 
ing no  little  difficulty  in  the  obtaining  of  a  guide  over  the 
mountains,  in  which  service  I  was  obliged  to  enlist  all  my 
persuasive  powers.  We  commenced  ascending  from  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  through  dense  woods  chiefly  composed  of  Ixerba 
and  Fagus.  Having  gained  the  summit  of  the  range  we 
found  travelling  easy ;  for,  in  these  forests  where  the  broad- 
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leaved  Fagui  (No.  88)  is  the  principal  tree,  there  is  but 
fitde  underwood;  indeed,  plants  seem  as  if  they  did  not  like 
the  shade  of  these  trees.  One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted 
my  attention  this  morning  was  a  peculiar  little  plant  (163) 
with  succulent  white  berries,  growing  here  and  there  at  the 
foot  of  lai^e  trees,  wherever  the  light  decaying  vegetable 
mould  was  deepest.  I  sought  assiduously  for  perfect  speci- 
mens, and  was  at  length  rewarded  with  them  in  flower  and 
friiit :  I  have  not  met  with  any  thing  like  it  in  New  Zealand. 
A  pretty  shrub  with  an  elegant  leaf  (171)  abounded  here;  as 
M  another  shrub  (165)  possessing  the  habit  of  Myrsiney  but 
neither  of  these  could  I  detect  in  flower  nor  fruit.  A  new 
OrdddeoHg  plant  sent  in  acid  (262)  I  procured  perfect  speci- 
mens of  flrom  the  foot  of  the  trees  in  these  woods ;  it  grew, 
however,  singly,  and  appeared  scarce.  The  natives  told 
OS  that  we  might  expect  rain  on  these  mountains  (they  having 
a  {NToverb  to  the  effect  that  it  is  never  dry  in  these  parts)  and 
so  indeed  it  came  to  pass. 

After  we  had  proceeded  for  about  two  hours  it  began  to 
po>ar  down  in  torrents ;  no  shelter  was  at  hand,  so  we  were 
obl^ed  to  continue  on  in  the  cold  and  pelting  rain.  I  much 
Kgretted  the  state  of  the  weather,  as  I  had  every  reason  to 
expect  new  and  rare  plants  in  these  elevated  regions.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  large  and  small,  were  all  beautifully  festooned 
and  draperied  with  JungenMnnitB  and  Musci,  as  if  wound  by 
&iry  fingers,  evidencing  the  eternal  humidity  of  these  forests. 
The  £umly  of  FiliceSy  too,  presented  the  most  lovely  spec- 
tade  this  day  I  ever  witnessed.  In  these  deeply  shaded 
recesses,  my  enchanting  Todea  superba  (281)  and  graceful 
Lamaria  rotundifolia  (265  ante,)  flourished  in  perfection; 
the  densely  crowded  and  dark  green  fironds  of  the  former 
contrasting  so  beautifully  with  the  light-coloured  and  elegant 
membranaceous  ones  of  the  latter;  their  fronds  grouped 
ID  ever«]iving  circles  of  green,  from  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter ; 
many  single  fronds  of  either  fern  measuring  upwards  of 
3  feet  in  length.  With  them  grew  two  species  of  Aspidium\ 
one,  A.  pulcherrimum^  (282,  n.  sp.,  W.  C),  a  truly  fine  plant. 
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is  one  of  the  most  lovely  ferns  in  New  Zealand,  many  of  iXi 
gracefully  flaccid  fronds  measuring  upwards  of  4  feet  in 
length.  The  other,  J.  fFaikarense  (283,  n.  sp.,  W.  C),  is 
also  handsome  though  smaller  and  much  more  rigid  in 
its  growth  and  habit  than  the  preceding,  haying  the  lower 
divisions  of  its  pintue,  which  are  crowded,  subimbricated  on 
its  rachis.  Another  new  species  of  Lomaria .  (284,  L.  lati- 
foUa,  W.  C),  was  growing  in  these  spots ;  in  affinity  this 
fern  comes  very  near  L.  procera^  Spreng.,  from  which,  how- 
ever, its  solitary  habit,  broader  pinna,  which  ate  fewer  in 
number  and  deeply  serrated  and  not  decreasing  in  size 
downwards,  sufficiently  point  out  the  distinction.  I  gaaed 
entranced,  notwithstanding  the  warring  of  the  elements,  upon 
these  beautiful  productions  of  nature,  and  wished  much  to 
secure  good  specimens.  It  was  necessarj^,  however,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  content  myself  with  a  couple  of 
samples  of  each  species,  and  these,  too,  hastily  gathered 
and  put  up  dripping  wet,  to  the  very  great  astonishment  of 
the  natives.  Proceeding  on,  I  found,  in  more  open  situa- 
tions, a  pretty  little  iridaceous  plant  (154),  perhaps  LibertU 
micrant ha,  A.C\xnn. J  {or  a  new  species)  growing  most  profusely, 
reminding  me  in  the  distance  of  the  *'  daisied  meads"  of  my 
father4and.  Ascending  yet  higher  in  pelting  rain,  I  dis- 
covered a  handsome  species  of  Viola  (160),  bearing  a  large 
white  blossom  with  a  fragrant  smell.  I  hastily  removed  this 
interesting  plant  from  its  mossy  bed  to  the  bosom  of  my  cloak, 
now  nearly  as  wet  as  the  bank  where  the  flower  originally 
grew*  Along  with  it  was  a  small  Epiloinum  (161),  in  leaf 
only  with  axillary  inflorescence.  In  this  neighbourhood,  I 
obtained  specimens  of  several  plants  of  the  Coprosma  genus, 
which  appeared  new  to  me  (167,  168,169,  170);  all  small 
shrubs,  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height.  A  small  divaricated  shrub 
without  fruit,  but  apparently  a  Myrsine  (179)j  I  also  took  a 
memento  of.  A  fine  Lycopodium  (173)  with  terminal  spikes 
of  fructification  growing  pendulous  on  trees  attracted  my 
attention ;  in  habit  and  growth  this  plant  much  resembles 
L.  Fhgellaria,  Hook.,  of  which  it  may  possibly  be  a  variety. 
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A  Retiiaceous  plant  (ISS),  a  species  rather  of  Luzula,  perhaps 
a  variety  of  No.  264  already  noticed,  I  gathered  in  this  locality. 
A  small  tree  with  black  bark^  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
species  of  Launu^  was  also  obtained  in  flower  (197).  This 
plant  reminded  me  of  a  shrub  which  I  discovered  at  Wairua 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  in  1840 ;  specimens  of 
which  (numbered  14)  were  sent  you  in  1841  ;  they  both  evi- 
dently belong  to  the  same  genus.  A  very  delicate  white 
Lichen  (196)  which  here  and  there  grew  on  the  trees,  as 
well  as  a  fine  terrestrial  white  Moss,  (202)  without  fructifica- 
tion, I  next  procured.  The  densely  wooded  mountains  over 
which  we  this  day  passed,  were  chiefly  composed  of  sand- 
stone which  shewed  itself  in  various  stages  of  decomposition 
in  the  very  many  slips  in  their  sides.  In  descending  one 
of  these  gorges,  I  found  a  Pteris  (285))  P.  moniana,  n.  sp., 
W.  G.  a  small  glaucous,  glabrous  species,  in  affinity  very  near 
P.  Bntnoniana^  Endl.,  of  which  it  may  possibly  prove,  on 
frnther  examination,  to  be  a  variety.  A  smaller  variety  of  Po/y- 
padhtm  sylvaiicum  (No.  55,  already  noticed),  I  also'  obtained 
in  this  neighbourhood.  After  a  silent  and  persevering  march 
of  some  hours  through  the  very  cold  rain,  for  in  threading 
our  tortuous  way  through  the  endless  mazes  of  pathless 
forests  in  such  weather  as  this,  we  found  it  impossible 
to  keep  ourselves  warm,  we  began  to  shiver  with  cold, 
and  determined  on  halting  at  the  first  sheltered  spot.  By 
the  side  of  a  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  we  found  a  deserted 
bovel,  which,  though  open  on  all  sides,  offered  us  a  better 
shelter  from  the  pitiless  showers  than  we  had  expected  to  meet 
with  in  such  a  place.  We  repaired  our  hut  with  tufts  of  the 
different  Canc^«  that  grew  hard  by,  and  pitched  my  tent; 
then  throwing  off  our  dripping  garments  and  kindling  a  fire^ 
we  endeavoured  to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible in  our  present  circumstances.  Fortunately  we  had  a 
few  potatoes  with  us,  which,  not  knowing  how  long  this 
weather  might  continue,  we  divided  una  voce  into  three  small 
portions,  so  as  to  afford  us  two  meals  for  the  morrow.  The 
rain  continuing  to   descend  in  torrents,  swelled   our  little 
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brook  to  a  large  stream,  causing  me  to  fear  that  the  narrow 
level  spot  on  its  banks,  on  which  we  were  now  encamped, 
would  soon  be  overflowed. 

Dec.  31st. — Daybreak  this  morning  found  us  much  the 
same  as  daylight  last  evening  left  us, — with  water  on  every 
side.  The  past  night  was  one  not  likely  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. The  heavy  rain  and  rattling  hail  which  unceasingly 
poured  down, — the  vivid  lightnings  and  hollow«> sounding 
thunder  reverberating  awfully  in  never-ending  echoes  among 
the  hills, — the  angry  winds  which  furiously  rushed  in  fitful 
roaring  blasts  through  the  ancient  forests,  rocking,  and 
cracking,  and  lashing  the  monarchs  of  centuries  as  so  many 
saplings  of  a  year,  stripping  their  leafy  honours,  and  breaking 
off  their  branches,  hurled  them  to  the  earth, — the  hooting  of 
owls,  and  shrieking  of  parrots,  which  flew  affrightedly  about 
seeking  shelter, — all  united  to  declare,  in  a  voice  too  plain 
to  be  misunderstood,  the  great  commotion  Nature  was 
undergoing; — fit  knell  for  the  departing  year.  The  morn- 
ing was  most  gloomy;  the  rain  still  incessant  and  our 
cold,  wet,  lonely,  and  all  but  starving  situation,  was  any 
thing  but  pleasant ;  when,  as  if  we  wanted  somewhat  more 
to  taste  of  the  very  acme  of  cheerlessness,  our  only  guide 
deserted  us,  returning  to  Waikare !  He  had  intimated  as 
much  last  evening,  and  I  had  kept  a  watch  over  him;  he 
easily,  however,  found  an  opportunity  of  leaving  us.  My 
other  natives  were  all  from  distant  parts  of  the  island,  and 
knew  no  more  of  these  districts  than  myself.  To  go  back  to 
Waikare,  was,  from  there  being  no  proper  path,  not  a  whit 
easier  journey  than  to  go  forward  to  the  next  village.  The 
weather,  however,  confined  us  to  our  rude  shelter,  under 
which  I,  clad  in  light  summer  clothing,  shiveringly  sat, 
holding  an  old  unabrella  over  my  head.  Towards  evening 
the  rain  moderated,  and  I  ventured  to  walk  a  few  yards  from 
the  door  of  my  tent.  On  the  banks  of  the  stream  I  ob- 
tained a  fine  specimen  of  a  small  but  handsome  shrub  of  the 
Composiia  family  (148),  probably  belonging  to  the  genus 
Haxtoniay  or  Brachyghttis.      Here  also  I  gathered  magnifi- 
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cent  specimens  of  iny  new  Viola,  which  luxuriated  on  the 
mossy  rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  A  Lobeliuy  too^ 
(260)  I  also  secured  growing  with  the  latter,  which  may 
prove  to  be  only  a  variety  of  L.  angulata,  possessing,  how- 
ever, lai^ger  flowers,  and  smaller  leaves.  A  Gnaphalium  (261), 
probably  identical  with  ISO,  already  noticed,  and  an  Epilo  • 
6hm  (259)  came  next  j  and  a  Pittosporum  (134),  perhaps 
P.  temdfoHum  in  fruit.  At  night,  rain  still  persevering, 
I  called  the  natives  to  council,  to  consider  what  we  had 
better  in  our  exigency  do;  so  we  unanimously  agreed, 
"rain  or  shine,"  to  proceed  on  our  journey  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, trusting  somehow  or  other  to  find  our  way ;  a  determi- 
nation to  which  we  were  compelled  through  hunger,  having 
consumed  oiir  last  scanty  meal. 

Jan.  I  sty  1842. — Early  this  morning  the  rain  ceased;  but 
as  heavy  clouds  still  shrouded  the  face  of  heaven,  it  was 
just  as  wet  from  the  dripping  trees  and  rank  foliage  around 
us  in  these  deep  valleys  and  dark  forests,  as  if  it  were  still 
ndning.  We  commenced  our  wet  and  cold  march  sans 
breakfast  with  perhaps  a  more  hearty  will  than  if  we  had 
fared  sumptuously ;  our  route  lay  by  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  we  crossed  and  recrossed  repeatedly,  making  our 
walk  very  unpleasant.  Here  in  these  deep  secluded  glens  I 
discovered  a  new  species  of  Lomaria  (2^6),  L.  heteropkylla^ 
W.  C.  not  of  Desvaux,  (L.  Colensai,  Hook.  fil.  in  Ic.  PL,  Tab. 
Dcxxvii,  viii),  some  of  whose  immense  pinnatifid  fronds 
measured  near  3  feet  in  length.  Here  also  I  discovered  a  large 
climbing  Fern,  a  peculiar  species  of  Aspidium  (287),  ^*  Cun- 
langhamiamim,  W.  C,  differing  much  from  all  other  species 
o{  Aspidium  that  have  come  under  my  notice.  This  Fern  is 
succulent,  coriaceous,  and  glabrous,  and  is  the  largest  Fern 
fuand  climbing  trees  yet  discovered  in  New  Zealand;  some  of 
the  fronds  measured,  including  stipes,  near  3  feet  in  length.  I 
dedicated  this  plant  in  memory  of  that  very  zealous  botanist, 
my  much  lamented  friend,  the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  Esq. 
In  this  locality  I  also  found  epiphytal  on  reclining  trees,  a 
«ew  species  of  Hymenophyllum  (288),  H.  villoaumy  W.  C.     A 
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beautiful  long-fronded  and  pendulous  Moss  (17^)  gi^w  soil- 
tarily  in  the  sides  of  ravines  in  these  damp  woods.  I  could^ 
however^  only  detect  a  single  specimen  bearing  capsules ;  two 
were  on  it,  one  of  which,  with  some  barren  fronds,  I  send 
you.  I  gathered  specimens  of  other  Mosses  (182,  183) 
which  appeared  to  be  scarce,  and  of  a  very  large-leaved 
Jungermannia  (186),  and  of  a  small  decumbent  plant  without 
flower  or  fruit  (180), 

About  noon,  to  our  very  great  surprise,  our  runaway  guide 
overtook  us,  bearing  a  large  basket  of  fine  potatoes  on  his 
shoulders,  for  which  he  had  purposely  gone  back  all  the  way 
to  Waikare,  in  that  heavy  rain,  in  order  that  we  might  not 
suffer  from  hunger.  I  could  not  but  applaud  the  man's  kind 
consideration,  whilst  I  disapproved  of  his  leaving  us  in  the 
manner  he  did,  without  saying  a  syllable  as  to  the  object  of 
his  returning.  This,  however,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
national  character  of  the  New  Zealander.  Prompted  inces- 
santly by  an  ever-restless  and  indomitably  independent  prin- 
ciple of  doing  some  capricious  work  of  supererogation, 
their  defined  duties  are  left  unperformed,  they  often  sadly 
try  to  the  utmost  the  patience  of  those  by  whom  they  are  em- 
ployed. In  their  own  language  they  have  a  word  {j)okano(i)i 
which,  while  it  fully  conveys  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
foregoing  remark,  is,  from  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  behaviour,  in  daily  if  not  hourly  use  by  every  native  of 
New  Zealand.  Nor  is  this  capricious  way  of  acting  confined  to 
those  who  are  still  in  their  novitiate ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  may  have  been  for  years  in  your  employ  are  equally,  if 
not  more  prone  to  such  conduct.  At  two  p.m.,  we  arrived  at 
Ruatahuna,  a  small  village,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dense 
forests,  where  we  were  hospitably  received.  The  natives 
soon  cooked  us  some  potatoes,  on  which  we  made  a  very 
hearty  meal. 

I  remained  for  three  days  at  this  village,  during  which  my 
whole  time  was  fully  occupied  with  the  natives.  On  the 
morning  of  the  4th  we  again  recommenced  our  journey. 
Our  route,  at  first,  lay  over  very  high  and  steep  hills,  clothed 
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With  forests  to  their  summits ;  which  having  attained,  we  de- 
toended  to  a  deep  valley,  where  ran  a  rapid  brawling  stream, 
from  2  to  3  feet  in  depth.     By  the  banks  of  this  river, 
Binong  gigantdc  ferns  and  underwood,  decaying  logs  and  fallen 
trees,  we  travelled  on,  every  now  and  then  crossing  the 
stream,  which  we  certainly  did  this  day  more  than  fifty 
times.    This  was  by  no  means  pleasant,  but  there  was  no 
alternative.     I  observed  in  one  place  where  we  crossed  the 
river,  a  small  plant,  under  water,  growing  thickly  in  its  gra- 
Telly  bed,  where  the  stream  was  deep  and  rapid ;  I  got  up  a 
quantity,  but  could  not  detect  either  inflorescence  or  fruit ; 
from  habit  and  general  appearance  I  believed  it  to  be  a  spe- 
cies oiEpUobmn;   but  unfortunately  I    subsequently  lost 
Ae   specimens    thus    procured.      On    the  banks   of   this 
river,  I  first  obtained  a  fine  arborescent  Dicksonia   (289), 
J)»  fibrosa,  n.  sp.,  W.  C.    This  fern,  in  its*  native  forests, 
attains  a  height  of  18  feet.    Its  large  and  spreading  living 
fronds  measure  from  6  to   9  feet  in  length ;  these,  how- 
ever, are  generally  few  in  number  and  deciduous.  In  affinity, 
it  is  near  2).  squarrosa^  Sw.,  firom  which  species,  however,  it 
may  readily  be  distinguished,  even  at  a  distance,  by  its  very 
bulky  caudex,  composed  of  thick  layers  of  fibres,  resembling, 
at  first  sight,  the  fibrous  interior  of  the  husk  of  the  cocoa- 
nut    Some  trees  I  noticed  possessing  a  trunk  from  14  to  16 
inches  in  diameter.    The  natives  separate  this  fibrous  epi- 
dermis into  thick  slices,  which  they  use  for  many  purposes  in 
the  construction  of  their  houses  and  stores,  being  easier  cut 
by  them,  with  their  scanty  means,  than  wood.  A  piece  as  large 
as  a  small  plank  may  readily  be  obtained.     They  find  it, 
also,  to  be  much  more  effectual  than  timber,  in  excluding 
nts  and  mice,  as  these  animals  cannot  gnaw  through  this  dry 
and  fibrous  substance  with  the  facility  which  they  can  through 
wood.     In  this  locality  I  also  found  a  species  of  Myrtua 
(194),  a  small  tree,  which  I  believe  to  be  identical  with  one 
discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Wairua  in  1841,  and 
numbered  23  in  the  case  of  spedmens  sent  you  in  that  year, 
bearing  orange-coloured  and  edible  berries.   It  also  seems  to 
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be  a  closely  allied  species  to  No«  115,  already  noticed^  Thitf 
graceful  shrub,  or  small  tree,  grows  to  the  height  of  10  or  12 
feet.  About  four  p.m.,  we  emerged  from  the  dense  woods  to  a 
large  plain,  covered  with  Pteris  escutenta,  the  first  plain  of 
fern  we  had  seen  for  several  days.  Passing  over  this  plain,  I 
obtained  from  a  boggy  watercourse,  a  small  plant,  with  white 
flowers  (189),  a  species  of  Marchantia  {198) ,  2^  Hydrocotyle 
(199),  and  a  species  of  Hypericum  (200).  The  latter  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  very  distinct  from  fl".  purillum,  D.C, 
in  being  a  much  larger  plant,  of  erect  growth,  with  oblong 
calyces,  and  oblong-ovate,  or  obovate,  undulated  and  mar- 
gined leaves ;  whereas  //.  ptcsillum  is  described  "  caule  debile 
prostraiOy  foliis  ovatis  obtusis,  calyce  lanceolatay'  &c.  We 
halted  this  evening  at  Te  Waiiti,  a  fenced  village,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  end  of  the  plain.  The  next 
morning  we  resumed  our  journey.  On  ascending  the  first 
hill,  I  found  a  small  plant  growing  in  a  rivulet  (195),  perhaps 
a  variety  of  189,  already  noticed.  A  little  further  on 
splendid  specimens  of  Lomaria  linearis  grew  luxuriantly 
about  the  margins  of  woods  near  the  river.  Here,  also, 
were  several  fine  plants  of  Dicksonia  fibrosa,  their  trunks 
grotesquely  hewn  by  the  natives  into  all  manner  of  uncom- 
mon shapes  in  cutting  away  their  fibrous  epidermis,  for  the 
purposes  already  mentioned.  Discovered  another  Lomaria 
this  morning  (290),  in  ascending  the  first  wooded  hill  after 
crossing  the  river.  This  species,  (L.  deltoideSy  n.  sp.  W.  C.) 
approaches  very  closely  to  L.  deflexa  (n.  sp.No.  2C8),  already 
noticed  ;  differing,  however,  in  its  habit,  manner  of  growth, 
size,  and  in  being  hairy  underneath,  and  ciliated  on  the  mar- 
gins of  its  pinnte.  In  a  damp  forest  I  obtained  fine  speci- 
mens of  my  new  Davallia  (No.  56),  already  mentioned,  some 
fronds  measuring  18  inches  in  length.  I  only  observed  this 
fern  growing  in  two  places  in  the  whole  of  my  journey,  and 
not  above  half-a-dozen  plants  in  either  spot.  Ascending  the 
barren  and  lofty  hills  before  us,  I  found,  near  their  summits, 
a  species  of  Composita  (185),  which  I  had  not  previously 
seen.     These  hills   were  formed  chiefly   of  broken  pumice 
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md  ashes.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  roads,  in 
seyend  places,  worn  into  deep  and  hollow  gorges,  were  ex- 
tremely dry  and  dusty^  our  feet,  and  even  our  ancles,  being 
often  completely  buried  in  the  loose  and  broken  pumice 
through  which  we  had  to  travel.  Graining  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill,  the  view  was  most  extensive  and  striking.  Im- 
mediately beneath,  meandered  the  Wirinaki,  a  bold  brawling 
river,  flowing  quickly  over  its  stony  bed,  and  possessing 
water  sufficient  to  float  a  moderate  sized  boat;  beyond,  rose 
banren  hills  of  all  possible  irregular  shapes  and  heights;  fur- 
ther stilly  an  extensive  plain  extended  E.  and  W.  as  far 
8S  the  eye  could  reach;  next,  a  chain  of  lofty,  table- 
topped  hills  bounded  the  range  of  vision ;  whibt,  here  and 
there,  &r  away  in  the  extreme  distance,  several  high  and  iso- 
lated mountains  reared  their  barren  heads  above  the  horizon. 
On  the  left  appeared  Tauwaura,  a  high  mountain  in  the 
Taupo  district;  Paeroa  and  Kaingaroa,  near  Rotorua,  pre- 
sented themselves  in  front;  whilst,  to  the  extreme  right, 
Patauald,  the  high  mountain,  near  Wakatane,  on  the  east 
coast,  upreared  its  two-peaked  summit  to  the  clouds.  Here, 
notwithstanding  the  pleasurable  height  to  which  my  imagina- 
tion had  been  raised^  whilst  engaged  in  contemplating  the 
magnificence  and  extent  of  the  prospect  before  me,  it  soon  sank 
below  its  ordinary  level,  on  finding  that  not  a  human  being 
dwelt  in  all  that  immense  tract  of  country  on  which  my  eager 
gase  then  rested  !  The  grass  grew,  the  flowers  blossomed, 
and  the  river  rolled,  but  not  for  man — solitude  all  f  Even 
the  little  birds,  few  though  they  were  in  number,  seemed 
to  think  with  me,  for  they  flew  from  spray  to  spray,  around 
and  about  my  path,  with  their  melancholy  **  twit,  twit,'*  as  if 
wbhing  to  have  all  they  could  of  the  company  of  a  passer-by. 
Their  actions  were  quite  in  unison  with  my  feelings,  and  I 
could  but  exclaim,  "  Oh !  Solitude,  where  are  thy  charms  ?'' 
etc. 

Descending  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Wirinaki,  I  was  re- 
warded with  the  discovery  of  a  few  new  plants:  among 
them  a  linear-leaved  Coprosma  (178)*  a  procumbent  and 
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straggling  shrub,  in  habit  and  general  appearance  much  like 
C.  acerosa,  doubtless  identical  with  that  species ;  two  species 
of  Epilobiumy  one  a  very  beautiful  species  (188),  which  1  be- 
lieve to  be  the  same  as  one  the  leaves  of  which  I  had  pre- 
viously noticed  in  the  valley  of  Waiapu,  (vide  sp.  no. 
10^  &c.),  the  other  ^-ith  densely  linear  and  serrated  leaves 
(187) ;  different  kinds  of  Graminea  (184,  190,  201,  this  last 
a  variety,  perhaps^  of  number  53) ;  a  small  shrubby  Draco- 
phyllum  (192)  and  a  CarmichaeHa  (193).  Possibly  this  Car- 
michaelia  may  prove  identical  with  that  (no.  7  /^O  observed 
without  flowers  or  firuit  in  Waiapu  valley.  Crossing  the 
water  I  obtained  a  very  pretty  little  Polygonum  {146) y  some 
plants  of  which  were  so  small  as  not  to  exceed  an  inch  in 
height,  although  bearing  both  flower  and  fruit.  Proceeding 
over  the  long  plain  I  had  seen  from  the  hill-tops^  and 
which  was  exceedingly  barren,  I  got  specimens  of  some 
small  Restiaceous?  plants  (181,  191),  which,  with  Leucopogon 
Fraseri  and  the  small  Polygonum  already  noticed,  comprized 
the  vegetation  of  this  very  desolate  place.  Night  was  fast 
closing  around  us,  and  we  quickened  our  pace,  although  ex- 
cessively tired,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  few  sticks  wherewith  to 
kindle  a  fire,  for  none  at  present  appeared  within  the  range 
of  our  eye-sight.  After  some  time  we  met  with  some  small  dry 
scrub  {Leptospermum  scoparium)  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
where  we  bivouacked  for  the  night.  At  a  very  early  hour  the 
next  morning  we  recommenced  our  journey.  Crossing  the 
rapid  river,  Rangitaiki,  at  the  end  of  the  plain,  (which  at  the 
fording-place  we  found  to  be  breast-deep,  and  which  we  were 
obliged  to  cross  in  an  oblique  direction,  that  we  might  not 
be  swept  down  by  its  strong  current),  we  travelled  over  a 
country  more  sterile,  if  possible,  than  that  of  yesterday.  An 
interminable  succession  of  dry  and  barren  hills  of  lava, 
pumice,  ashes,  and  other  volcanic  matter,  where  the  stunted 
vegetation  was  all  but  quite  burnt  up  with  the  long  drought, 
afforded  a  very  scanty  gleaning  to  the  Botanist.  I  was 
rewarded,  however,  with  a  few  new  plants  in  this  day^s  toil- 
some march.    A  fine  species  of  erect  Cardamine  (138)  was 
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foand  at  Mangamako^  a  little  wood  through  which  we  passed ; 
a  veiy  graceful  Dracophyllum  (I45)j  a  small  shrub^  from 
two  to  four  feet  in  height^  grew  sparingly  here  in  the 
little  dells  between  the  hills ;  and  in  the  same  locality  I  ob- 
tamed  a  small  species  of  Gnaphalium  (137  a,  &c.),  which 
appeared  to  differ  from  any  yet  noticed.  Here  also  I 
procured  specimens  of  two  curious  little  plants  of  Comporita 
(140, 141}  which  sprung  up  in  dense  patches  on  the  dry  and 
broken  poniice*  Towards  evening,  we  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
boorhbod  of  the  Rotorua  Lakes.  When  traversing  a  deep 
bog,  1  discovered  a  very  peculiar  little  leafless  monopetalous- 
flowered  plant,  growing  in  the  mud  (143).  On  nearing  Ran- 
giwakaaitu,  the  first  and  southernmost  lake,  I  was  much  gra- 
tified with  the  very  lovely  appearance  of  a  truly  beautiful 
species  of  Lepiospermum  ^144),  a  small  tree  from  15  to  25 
feet  in  height,  which  flourished  here,  growing  in  clumps  and 
rows  as  if  artificiaUy  planted.  These  trees  were  literally 
laden  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful  blossom ;  and,  from  there 
being  no  underwood  about  them^  not  so  much  as  a  tuft  of 
grass^  they  looked  the  more  charming  and  conspicuous.  An- 
other circumstance  struck  me  as  singular :  no  small  or  young 
trees  of  the  species  could  be  met  with ;  all  were  old  trees  of 
many  years'  growth.  I  say  old,  because  the  Lepiospermum 
is  a  slow  growing  plant.  Beneath  them  I  saw  a  curious 
woolly  moss  (139,)  which^  though  sought  for  assiduously,  I 
could  not  detect  bearing  any  fructification. 

We  had  intended  to  make  Tarawera  (the  second  lake 
where  some  natives  resided)  our  halting-place  for  this  night; 
but,  although  we  had  nothing  to  eat,  we  were  so  excessively 
tired  as  to  bring  up  on  the  white-gravelled  shores  of  the 
pladd  Rangiwakaaitu.  I  offered  my  natives  the  choice  of 
staying  supperless  where  we  were,  or  proceeding  to  Tara- 
wera distant  about  three  miles,  and  there  getting  food ; 
fetigue,  however,  overcame  hunger  and  they  ehose  the  latter. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lake  was  overspread  with  massy  blocks  of  lava,  scattered  in 
every  direction,  many  of  which  were  vitrified  on  the  surface. 
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The  ground  rose  gently  from  the  lake^  which  appeared  to 
occupy  a  deep  hollow,  and  I  could  but  venture  to  suppose 
that  this  might  perhaps  have  been  the  crater  of  that  volcano, 
which,  in  some  bygone  age,  inundated  the  adjacent  country 
with  showers  of  pumice  and  ashes. 

Jan.  7th. — Early  this  morning  we  arose,  feverish,  stiflF,  and 
sore,  from  our  gravelly  couch  to  recommence  our  march. 
We  soon  came  within  sight  of  the  place  where  the  hot  springs 
were  situated,  from  which  the  steam  and  sulphureous  vapours 
continually  ascended  in  dense  white  clouds.  The  air  this 
morning  was  cool  and  bracing.  After  travelling  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  arrived  most  ravenously  hungry  at  Tara- 
weralake.  Here,  at  a  little  village  on  its  banks,  we  procured 
some  potatoes,  on  which  we  breakfasted  with  a  hearty  zest 
At  this  place  were  several  small  hot  springs,  which  flowed 
out  of  the  earth  near  the  edge  of  the  lake ;  the  water  of  some 
being  hotter  than  the  hand  could  bear.  Just  within  the  lake 
the  water  was  warm,  a  little  further  on  it  was  luke  warm, 
and,  further  still,  cold ;  so  that  these  natives  have  baths  of 
every  requisite  degree  of  heat  always  ready  without  any 
trouble  whatever.  The  water  of  the  lake  I  suppose  to  be 
specifically  heavier  than  the  sulphuretted  hot  waters  which 
flowed  into  it;  as,  whenever  the  natives  of  the  village  wished 
to  drink,  I  observed  them  to  go  into  the  lake  and  dashing 
the  uppermost  water  aside  with  their  feet  quickly  take  up 
some  from  beneath;  which,  they  said,  was  good  and  cold. 
The  natives  of  the  village  informed  me  that  at  a  spring  on  a 
hill  at  a  little  distance,  the  water  was  quite  hot  enough 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  for  which  they  often  used  it.  Sul- 
phur, too,  abounded  there,  and  was  frequently  '^  thrown  up'' 
out  of  the  earth,  from  a  place  whence  steam  and  smoke  ever 
ascended.  My  curiosity  being  excited,,  while  breakfast  was 
getting  ready,  I  set  off  with  a  native  of  the  village  as  a  guide 
to  the  boiling  spring;  but  after  gaining  one  hill  and  not  per- 
ceiving any  sign  of  the  same,  and  being  almost  exhausted  from 
want  of  food,  hunger  overcame  curiosity  and  I  returned  to 
the  village.     I  have  several  times  been  surprised  at  the  great 
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ttfelesstiess  which  I  have  exhibited  towards  rare  natural  pro- 
ductions, when  either  over-fiitigaed  or  ravenously  hungry ; 
at  such  times  botanical,  geological  and  other  specimens,  which 
I  had  eagerly  and  with  much  pleasure  collected  and  carefully 
carried  for  many  a  weary  mile,  hare  become  quite  a  burden, 
and  have  been  sometimes  one  by  one  abandoned }  to  be,  how- 
ever, invariably  regretted  afterwards.  Breakfast  ended,  we, 
accompanied  by  the  chief  of  the  village,  paddled -to  near  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  lake.  This  sheet  of  water  is  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  from  one  to  two  miles 
ia  breadth;  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  barren  hills  and 
very  deep.  Lianding  and  walking  about  two  furlongs,  we 
came  to  Kareka,  another  little  lake  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding.  Here  we  were  obliged  to  wait  some  time  before 
ve  could  get  a  canoe,  which  being  obtained,  we  paddled 
about  a  mile  to  the  opposite  end,  landed  and  continued  our 
journey.  Gaining  the  top  of  a  high  hill  we  had  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  principal  lake  of  Rotorua :  a  noble  sheet  of  water  about 
six  miles  in  diameter  with  a  very  picturesque  island  nearly 
in  the  midst.  An  easy  journey  of  a  few  miles  from  this  place 
brought  us  to  Te  Ngae,  the  mission  station  on  the  east  side 
of  the  lake,  where  the  hospitable  reception  I  received  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman,  quickly  made  me  forget  all  hard- 
ships. I  gained  not  a  single  botanical  specimen  of  anything 
new  this  day. 

At  Te  Ngae  I  remained  a  few  days,  during  which  time  I 
Tisited  Ohinemutu,  a  large  and  fenced  town  on  the  bank  of 
the  lake,  celebrated  for  its  boiling  springs.  The  largest 
q)ring  at  this  place  was  boiling  most  furiously,  throwing  out 
many  gallons  of  water  a  minute,  which  rolled  away  steaming 
and  smoking  into  the  lake,  a  second  Phlegethon  I  In  the 
smaller  springs,  of  which  there  were  several,  the  natives 
cook  their  food,  merely  tying  it  up  in  a  rude  basket,  of 
the  leaves  of  Phormium  tendx^  woven  together,  and  placing 
it  m  the  boiling  water,  where  it  is  soon  dressed.  For  this 
purpose,  and  for  that  of  bathing,  they  have  made  a  number 
of  boles  through  the  crust  or  scories,  on  which  this  village  is 
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principally  built  ;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  this 
people  dwell  in  houses  erected  over  subterranean  fires.  The 
sulphureous  stench  which  abounded  here  was  almost  insup- 
portable. The  blade  of  a  knife,  immersed  for  a  short  period 
in  some  of  these  waters,  soon  becomes,  as  it  were,  superfi^ 
cially  bronzed.  .  Accidents  not  unfrequently  happen  to 
children,  and  to  dogs  and  pigs  brought  from  a  distance.  The 
quadrupeds,  however,  of  the  place  appear  instinctively  to  be 
well  aware  of  the  heat  of  these  streams,  and  shun  them 
accordingly.  The  natives  who  live  in  this  neighbourhood 
are,  when  travelling,  easily  recognized  as  belonging  to  this 
district,  in  consequence  of  their  front  teeth  decaying  at  an 
early  age,  contrary  to  those  of  other  New  Zealanders :  this 
is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  sulphur  with  which  these 
springs  are  impregnated,  being  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
their  food  in  cooking,  which  consisting  chiefly  of  roots,  is 
mostly  bitten  into  morsels  with  their  front  teeUi.  Here,  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  large  boiling  spring,  several  plants 
flourished  exceedingly,  particularly  PlerU  Brunoniatuiy 
Endl. 

I  brought  away  specimens  of  two  plants  which  grew  on 
the  brink  of  the  boiling  water,  and  which  seemed  new; 
one,  a  species  of  Cares  (136),  the  other,  a  plant  of  the  order 
ComposUtB  (137)9  probably  a  Myriogyney  differing  however 
from  M.  minuta,  Less.,  the  leaves  of  which  are  much  smaller 
and  sessile.  I  regretted  not  having  a  thermometer  by  which 
I  might  ascertain .  the  temperature  of  the  water.  Fine 
specimens  of  crystallized  sulphur  abound  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  from  their  delicate  structure  and  extreme  fragility, 
it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  convey  them  to  any  distance 
so  as  to  preserve  their  beauty.  The  barren  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  produced  an  elegsmt  Lycopodium  (215),  which 
I  suppose  to  be  ai)  entirely  new  species;  and  the  same 
locality,  afforded  a  new  species  of  GauUheria  (216J, 
a  branching  shrub,  4 — 7  feet  in  height.  Near  the  station  I 
observed  a  large  Ranunculus  (218)  growing  in  low  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  lake;  and  in  the  thickets,  dose  by,  a 
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spedes  of  Rubus  in  fruit  (219),  a  shrubby  plant,  climbing 
OFer  the  bushes  and  young  trees  near  it.  Some  natives 
informing  me  of  a  new  and  peculiar  tree,  which  grew 
on  Mokoia,  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  I  crossed 
to  it,  and  sought  for  the  same,  but  found  Toothing  new* 
From  subsequent  information,  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the 
tree  of  which .  I  had  been  in  quest  was  no  other  than  the 
Fitex  UitoralU  of  A.  Cunn. ;  one  individual  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  natives  grew  on  the  island,  but  not  another  in  the 
vhole  district.  I  obsenred  the  natives  continually  masticat- 
ing a  kind  of  resinous  gum,  which  was  insoluble  in  water, 
and  did  not  decrease  through  the  process  of  repeated 
chewing;  this,  they  informed  me,  they  procured  from 
the  Pakapaka  {Brachyghttis  repanda,  A.  C.)^  assuring 
me  that  the  swallowing  of  the  substance  would  cause 
death.  They  'pointed  out  the  shrub,  which,  although 
dightly  differing  in  general  appearance,  bore  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  Cunningham's  plant ;  yet  as  it  was  neither 
in  flower  nor  fruit,  I  did  not  collect  any  specimens.  It  may, 
however,  prove  new.  Mr.  Chapman  has  kindly  promised 
to  procure  me  some  of  the  resinous  matter,  and  specimens 
•f  the  shrub  when  the  season  comes.  Through  the  kind- 
ness .of  the  same  gentleman  I  obtained,  from  a  spring  in 
the  neighbourhood,  several  specimens  of  siliceous  matter, 
deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  springs  on  twigs,  leaves,  &c. 
lying  in  it,  some  of  which  I  inclose  in  the  case  now  sent. 
The  lake  contains  an  abundance  of  small  cray-fish,  which  are 
very  /good  eating.  Here  are  also  two  small  kinds  of  fish, 
called  by  the  natives  Kokcpu  and  Inanga,  and  a  black  bivalve 
a  species  of  Utno ;  the  whole  of  which  are  common  in  most  of 
the  fresh-water  streams  in  New  Zealand. 

Jan.  ISth.^Early  this  morning  I  left  Te  Ngae.  Crossing 
the  lake  to  the  N.W.  extremity,  I  landed,  and  once  more 
recommenced  my  journey.  We  soon  entered  the  dense 
forest,  through  which  the  road  to  Tauranga  lies,  and  in  which 
we  travelled  until  sunset.  Here,  in  a  low,  wet,  and  shaded 
spot,  I  noticed  another  new  and  peculiar  species  of  Lomaria 
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(291,  L.  nigra,  n.  sp.  W.  €•)  From  the  stony  banks  of 
Mangarewa,  a  small  river  running  in  a  deep  ravine,  I  pro- 
cured specimens  of  a  small  Cyperaceotis  plant  (221),  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  new.  In  this  locality,  too,  I  discovered 
an  elegant  ^indsma  (292,  L.  viridis,  n.  sp.  W.  C.)  and  another 
fern,  which  has  puzzled  me  exceedingly,  but  which  may 
possibly  be,  after  all,  but  a  variety  of  Aspidium  Iiispidulumy , 
Swartz,  I  send  you,  however,  a  specimen  (293)  for  minute 
examination.  In  travelling  this  day,  I  carelessly  plucked  a 
fern,  which  grew  pendulous  from  a  tree  by  the  path-side, 
.believing  it  to  be  Asplenium  falcatum,  Forst. ;  happening, 
however,  to  preserve  the  fragment,  I  have  since  examined  it, 
and  consider  it  a  very  distinct  species;  I  have  named  it 
A.  Forsterianumy  in  honour  of  that  celebrated  Botanist,  whose 
name  should  ever  be  held  in  remembrance  by  all  persons 
botanizing  in  the  forests  of  New  Zealand :  a  portion  of  my 
only  specimen  I  send  you  (294).  I  also  obtained  in  this  fo- 
rest some  fine  specimens  of  a  Tmesipteris  (296),  which,  if  not 
possessing  distinctness  sufficient  to  constitute  a  new  species, 
differs  much  from  my  specimens  of  T,  Forsteri,  EndL  in  size 
and  general  appearance. 

Whilst  my  natives  were  pitching  my  tent,  I  obtained  a  few 
specimens  of  Jungermanma  (220,  223,  225,  226)  and  a  Moss 
(222),  with,  apparently,  a  peculiar  yellow  lichen  parasitical 
upon  it.  I  hope  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  may  prove  to  be 
new.  As  the  shades  of  night  closed  about  us  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  forest,  we  were  visited  with  numbers  of  green 
coleopterous  insects  which  my  natives  caught,  roasted,  and 
ate.  During  the  night  the  mosquitoes  so  sadly  annoyed  us 
as  to  keep  us  from  sleeping.  At  an  early  hour  the  next 
morning  we  arose  and  resumed  our  march,  continuing  our 
course,  as  yesterday,  in  the  forest.  I  gathered  a  fine  Moss 
(227),  a  species  of  Polytrickum\  and  an  Urtica  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves  (224),  which  appears  to  be  undescribed. 
Emei^ng  from  the  wood,  I  discovered  a  fine  Gaultheria 
(217),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  one  from  Rotorua,  (216), 
already  mentioned.     From  the  summit  of  the  hills  where 
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this  long  forest  terminates,  a  fine  and  extensive  pros- 
pect of  Tauranga  harbour,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  view.  The  road  from  this  place  to  the 
sea-side  lies  through  fern  land,  and  is  chiefly  a  descent  the 
whole  way.  We  arrived  at  the  mission  station  about  six  p.m., 
▼ithont  observing  any  thing  worth  noticing  on  the  road 
thither. 

At  Tauranga  I  remained  a  few  days;  and  on  the  19th, 
once  more  resumed  my  peregrinations.  Crossing  the  inner 
harbour  which  is  wide  and  very  shallow,  we  landed  at 
the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  bay  where  the  road  to  the  in- 
terior commences.  Our  route  this  day,  after  landing,  being 
principally  by  the  sea-side,  afforded  nothing  new,  save  a 
spedes  of  Anthoceroa  (281),  which  grew  in  wet  places  on  the 
pipe-day  diffs.  We  bivouacked  for  the  night  by  the  side  of 
a  small  stream  where  we  were  incessantly  tormented  with 
mosquitoes  ;  and  to  add  to  our  misery,  my  guides  returned 
9m»  cirimomef  leaving  my  baggage  in  the  desolate  wild ; 
through  which  conduct  we  were  obliged  to  remain  supperless, 
not  having  had  any  food  since  our  early  breakfast.  The 
next  morning,  afler  some  delay  from  our  want  of  guides,  who 
were  eventually  obtained  from  a  party  of  natives  in  the 
neighbourhood),  we  again  proceeded,  and  entering  a  dense 
forest,  travelled  on  for  several  hours,  emerging  at  length 
on  the  top  of  Te  Wairere,  a  very  high  hill,  from  the  summit 
of  which  the  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  most  ex- 
tensive. Tongariro,  a  very  high  and  still  active  volcano  in 
thcTaupo  district,  my  guide  assured  me.  may  be  seen  in 
dear  weather  from  this  place.  Beneath  us,  in  the  extensive 
plain,  the  river  Waiho,  hence  navigable  for  canoes,  mean- 
dered, mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the  ocean  at  Puriri 
on  the  Thames.  In  the  forest  I  obtained  a  few  small  Cryp- 
togaoiic  specimens  (210,  211,  212,  213,  214),  but  no  other 
plants  attracted  my  notice  as  being  either  new  or  rare.  De- 
scending Te  Wairere  we  halted  at  a  brawling  stream  at  its 
base  to  roast  a  few  potatoes.  Here,  on  the  brink  of  the 
atieam,  I  discovered  a  small  tree  of  a  genus  unknown  to  me. 
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(unless  it  may  prove  to  belong  to  TVopAw).  I  only 
observed  one  plant,  which  was  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
with  smooth  cinereous  bark,  solitary  crimson  fruit,  and 
branches  not  spreading  (228).  On  cutting  its  bark  a  profusion 
of  thick  viscid  milky  juice  flowed  out.  A  fine  Pimeha 
(233)  was  growirtg  plentifully  here,  which  may  prove  to 
be  identical  with  no.  24.  A  small  Jungermannia  (230)  and 
m  species  of  moss  (232),  were  found  by  the  side  of  the* 
stream,  thOaters  of  which  afforded  a  species  o{  Alga  (229). 
Leaving  this  place  we  crossed  the  river  Waiho,  which  at  the 
ford  was  nearly  breast-high,  and  proceeded  on,  over  the  plain 
and  through  the  extensive  swamps,  towards  Matamata,  a 
large  native  village,  which  place  we  reached  late  at  night.  In 
crossing  the  marshes  I  only  noticed  a  Coprosma  as  being 
new,  and  of  which  I  brought  away  specimens  (207). 

21st. — Early  this  morning  I  left  Matamata,  travelling  in  a 
S.E.  direction  towards  Maungatautari,  an  elevated  district 
situated  nearly  midway  between  the  east  and  west  coasts. 
In  crossing  a  small  river  I  discovered  a  peculiar  Carex-like 
procumbent  plant  (206)  growing  in  its  bed,  completely  under 
water.  As  it  was  now  the  driest  season  of  the  year,  and  as 
the  water  of  the  stream  was  nearly  2  feet  deep,  this  plant 
must  necessarily  be  always  immersed.  A  graceful-leaved 
Hydrocotyle  (209)  I  also  procured  specimens  of.  After  walk- 
ing about  eight  miles  over  level  and  barren  ground,  we  en- 
tered a  romantic  valley  called  by  the  natives  Hinuera.  This 
valley  has  on  either  side  high  and  perpendicular  volcanic 
rocks,  composed  of  a  conglomerate  of  pumice,  scoriae,  ob- 
sidian, &c.  On  the  south  side  of  the  valley  this  rocky  ram- 
part ran  continuously  for  nearly  two  miles,  while  on  the 
north  side  the  hills  bore  on  their  table-tops  groves  and 
clumps  of  graceful  pines,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  Halted  at  2  p.m.,  to  dine 
under  a  large  and  projecting  crag,  which,  jutting  out  from  the 
rocks  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  overhung  our  path. 
Here,  beneath  this  rock,  I  discovered  an  elegant  Asplenhm 
(295,  A,  Hookerianumy  n.  sp.,  W.  C),  a  species  approaching    . 
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^rery  neftr  in  habit  and  affinity  to  A.  ColensoL     I  did  myself 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  naming  this  graceful  Fern  in 
compliment  to    my  much    respected  and  talented    friend 
J.  D.  Hooker,  Esq.,  M.D.,  who,  in  the  capacity  of  Natu- 
niist,  visited  these  islands  in  H.M.S.  ^  Erebus/'  (one  of 
the  Antarctic  Discovery  Ships)    in  the    winter   of   1841. 
.   In  a  thicket  in  this  neighbourhood  through  which  we  passed, 
I  detected  a  graceful  shrub  of  very  slender  habit  (234)  with 
peculiar  hairy  (strigoso-hispid)  bark.    This  plant  has  only 
a  few  divaricated  branches,  and  attains  to  the  height  of  6 — U 
feet.    Proceeding  hence  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  most  re- 
markable subsidence  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain. 
After  descending*  through   a  rapidly   inclining  and  narrow 
defile  having  sandy  slopes  on  either  side  (on  which  in  dense 
patdies  grew  ihat  little  plant  I  had  found  in  low  sandy 
places  m  Waiapu  valley  on  the  east  coast,  no.  29),  I  reached 
a  level  also  of   sand^  and  destitute  of  the  least  blade  of 
T^etation ;   thence   I   descended  an   almost  perpendicular 
descent  kiiee-deep  in  sand  to  another  level,  where  a  subject 
for  contemplation  and  astonishment  presented  itself.    On  all 
sides  rose  perpendicular  and  sandy  diffs,  varying  in  height 
from   150  to  200  feet,  for  the  most  part  white  and  sterile 
and  composed  of  loose  volcanic  sand  and  pebbles  to  their 
very  bases.     At  the  bottom  of  this  immense  ravine  a  gentle 
stream  wound  its  silent  way,  whilst  a  little  further  whole 
trees  dead  and  charred  (from  whose  sides  the  loose  sand,  &c., 
had  been  removed  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and  rains) 
stood  erect,  in  the  spots  where  many  years  ago  they  once 
grew  at  a  depth  from    I  to  200  feet  below   the  present 
level  of  the  soil ! !     I  greatly  regretted  my  being  so  much 
pressed  for  time  in  passing  this  place  (called  by  the  natives 
Plarere),  but  the  Sabbath  drew  nigh,  we   had  no  provision, 
with  several  miles  yet  to  go  ere  we  should  reach  a  village, 
and  the  loose  sand  through  which  we  were  now  toiling  we 
often  sunk  in  up  to  our  knees.     Quitting  this  hollow,  and 
ascending  its  S.   W.   side,    I    was    again    agreeably    sur- 
prised and  pleased  in  seeing  the  noble  River  Waikato,  with 
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its  blue  waters  (here  wide^  and  swift,  and  deep),  rolling  miK 
jestically  along.  This  is  the  largest  fresh-water  stream  I 
have  yet  seen  in  New  Zealand.  This  river  the  natives  navi- 
gate in  their  canoes  from  above  this  place  to  where  it  dis- 
embogues  into  the  south  ocean  on  the  west  coast,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  In  consequence  of  there 
not  being  any  food  here,  we  had  to  travel  nearly  five 
miles  in  an  almost  southerly  direction  by  the  bank  of  the 
river,  ere  we  could  cross  it. 

There,  however,  we  found  a  rude  bridge  thrown  across  at 
a  place  where  the  river  is  very  narrow,  being  confined  within 
a  sandstone  channel  through  which  it  rushes  with  fearful  ve- 
locity, eddying,  and  foaming,  and  carrying  Everything  before 
it.  The  sandstone  rocks  on  either  side,  through  the  softness 
of  the  stone,  and  the  continual  working  of  the  waters,  were 
fretted  into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes.  Leaving  the  river, 
and  ascending  the  western  banks,  we  proceeded  in  a  westerly 
direction  for  upwards  of  six  miles,  arriving  at  sunset,  unwell, 
in  pain,  and  much  fatigued,  at  Wareturere,  a  small  village  in 
the  Maungatautari  district,  where  we  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  the  natives.  The  sun,  throughout  this  day,  was 
intensely  hot,  and  most  of  the  country  over  which  we  passed 
quite  free  from  wood,  and  very  dry  and  dusty.  Gained  little 
indeed,  in  botany  this  day. 

24th. — Early  this  morning,  I  resumed  my  journey.  The 
fervent  sun,  unobscured  with  clouds,  told  of  another  melting 
day ;  and  the  high  fern-brakes  through  which  we  had  to  force 
our  way,  abounded  with  their  dreaded  subtle  yellow  dust. 

"  In  vain  the  sight,  dejected,  to  the  ground 
Stoops  for  relief;  thence  hot-ascending  steams^ 
And  keen  reflection,  pain." 

"  Distresafol  Nature  pants. 
The  very  streams  look  languid  from  afar. 
Or,  through  the  unsheltered  glade,  impatient  seem 
To  hurl  into  the  covert  of  the  grove." 

Cheering  my  native  companions  in  travel,  we  struggled  on 
together  up  the  steep  hills.     Reaching  the  summit  of  the 
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wooded  moantainous  range^  v/e  descended  over  fern-land  into 
extensive  swampy  plains.  I  observed  that  pest  to  agricul- 
ture,  the  large-leaved  RwnesCy  very  plentiful  here.  The  na- 
tives say  that  the  Negapuhi  tribes  (who  live  in  the  north 
parts  of  the  island,  and  with  whom  they  were  formerly  at 
continasd  enmity),  introduced  it  in  order  to  spoU  their  lands. 
I  doubt,  however,  the  cause  assigned  for  its  introduction 
here  in  the  very  centre  of  the  island,  but  not  the  fact.  At 
Poverty  Bay  and  parts  adjacent,  the  natives  assert  that  the 
seed  of  this  plant  was  originally  sold  them  by  whites  for  to- 
bacco seed !  It  is  now  to  be  met  with  in  several  districts,  in 
eommon  with  many  other  noxious  European  weeds.  I  have 
often  noticed  in  travelling,  certain  spots  abounding  with  the 
fankest  vegetation,  but  without  a  single  indigenous  plant. 
The  new  comers  appear  to  vegetate  so  fast  as  quite  to  exter- 
minate and  supersede  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil.  In 
crossing  a  very  deep  and  boggy  place  in  the  swamp,  this 
morning,  I  agmn  met  with  that  peculiar  and  pretty  little 
teafiess  plant  already  noticed,  no.  143,  in  perfection.  I 
found  it,  however,  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  procure  speci- 
mens,  as  it  grew  only  on  the  deep  black  mud  of  the  bog ; 
fertonately,  I  succeeded  in  gathering  some  (208),  without 
getting  very  deep  into  the  mud.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamp,  a  beautiful  bird,*  apparently  of  the  crane  kind,  rose 
gracefully  from  among  the  reeds,  and  flew  slowly  around  us ; 
its  under  plumage  was  of  a  light  yellow  or  ochre  colour,  with 
dark  brown  upper  feathers.  None  of  my  natives  knew  the 
bird,  declaring  they  had  never  seen  such  an  one  before* 
Leaving  the  swamp  and  entering  on  the  plain  beyond  it,  I 
discovered  a  new  and  elegant  plant  of  the  Orchidea  family 
and  genus  Microtis,  possessing  a  beautiful  carmine-coloured 
perianth,  with  pubescent  scape  and  spike  (203).  It  was, 
however,  very  scarce,  and  only  grew  in  one  low  spot  by  the 
path-side.      Most  of  the  plants  had  flowered ;  but  I  was  for- 

*  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  similar  bird  to  the  specimea 
^mrvuth  sent  for  the  Muaeiun  of  the  Unnsean  Society. 
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tunate  enough  to  procure  two  specimens  that  were  still  in 
blossom.  I  also  met  with  a  little  Restiaceaus  t  flexuose  and 
procumbent  plant  (204),  which  grew  in  patches  plentifully  in 
this  locality.  A  beautiful  Moss,  too,  I  discovered  here  (235), 
and  noticed  that  pretty  little  Lobelia,  already  mentioned 
under  no.  58>  growing  hereabouts  in  great  profusion.  To* 
wards  evening,  in  crossing  a  deep  and  watery  swamp,  I  ga- 
thered specimens  of  a  Cqpro^ma  (205),  which,  may  prove  a 
new  species }  it  was  a  small  tree^  6  to  8  feet  in  height.  At 
sunset,  we  reached  the  Mission  Station  at  Otawao  where 
Mr.  Morgan  resides.  This  place  being  almost  in  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  plain  affords  little  entertainment  to  the  bo- 
tanist. 

26th. — Again  recommenced  our  journey  towards  the  west- 
em  coast.  I  did  not  gather  a  single  plant  during  the  whole 
of  this  day^s  march,  although  we  travelled  over  many  a  weary 
mile  of  desolate  wilderness,  until  some  time  after  sunset.  At 
one  part  of  our  route  this  morning,  the  scenery  was  of  the 
most  enchanting  description ;  groves  and  clumps  of  that  ele- 
gant Pine,  Dacrydium  ea^celsum,  were  intersected  with  small 
placid  lakes,  and  level  plains,  free  from  underwood,  the  whole 
appearing  as  a  work  of  art.  Late  at  night  we  threw  our- 
selves down  to  rest  among  the  fern  in  a  small  and  miserable 
village  near  the  bank»  of  the  river  Waipa.  Rest,  however, 
was  out  of  the  question,  for  our  old  implacable  winged  tor- 
mentors, the  mosquitoes,  were  innumerable.  The  next 
morning  before  sunrise  hungry,  weary  and  sleepy,  we  wil- 
lingly  started  from  this  wretched  place,  where  our  night,  in- 
stead of  being  one  of  rest,  had  literally  been  one  of  continual 
torment. 

Passing  a  deep  and  muddy  water-course,  I  obtained  speci- 
mens of  a  large-leaved  MyriophyUum  (2S8),  which  may  pro- 
bably prove  to  be  a  new  species.  The  banks  on  either  side  ' 
of  the  water  in  which  it  grew  being  of  deep  mud  made  it  diffi- 
cult to  procure  good  specimens.  A  half-an-hour's  march 
brought  us  to  a  village  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Waipa 
river.     Here  we  obtained  a  canoe  and  got  some  food,  which 
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having  quickly  despatched^  we  proceeded  down  theriTerin 
our  iiark.  Thia  river  has  a  very  tortuous  course,  winding 
continually  to  all  points  of  tithe  compassJ''  Its  width  is  pretty 
unifonn^  generally  being  from  70  to  100  feet^  with  a  slow 
cmrent.  It  is  navigable  hence  for  large  boats^  and  the  sides 
tfe,  in  many  places,  densely  clothed  with  trees  to  the  water's 
edge;  among  which  Dacrydhtm  excebum  shows  itself  con^* 
spicuous.  In  its  banks  which  are  mostly  composed  of  allu<^ 
vial  earth,  and  which  in  some  places  are  14 — 20  feet  in 
height,  pipe-day  and  volcanic  sand  sometimes  present  them- 
selves to  the  view.  At  four  p.iff.  we  reached  Ngaruawahie,  the 
spot  where  the  junction  of  this  river  wit^  the  Waikato 
8  eflfected.  As  before  the  Waikato  came  rolling  impe- 
tuously on,  carrying  its  waters  quite  across  the  placid 
Waipa  to  the  opposite  bank*  From  this  place  the  two 
rivers  bear  the  name  of  Waikato  to  the  sea,  and  justly  so 
too,  as  Uie  waters  of  the  Waipa  are  completely  lost  in  those 
of  the  deep  and  rapid  Waikato.  A  little  below  Ngaruawahie 
we.  met  a  native  in  a  canoe  with  a  live  and  elegant  specimen 
of  the  genus  Fuliea.    I  hailed  the  man,  and  purchased  the 
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bird,  which  he  had  recently  snared  for  a  little  tobacco.  It 
wa»  a  most  graceful  creature  :  and  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  an 
entirely  new  and  undescribed  species.  Its  general  colour 
was  dark,  almost  black ;  head  grey,  and  witiiout  a 
frontal  shield^  fore-neck  and  breast,  ferruginous-red ;  wings 
barred  with  white ;  bill  sharp  $  feet  and  legs  glossy  olive ; 
toes  beautifully  and  largely  festooned  at  the  edges;  the 
eyes  light-coloured  and  very  animated.  The  bird  was  very 
fierce,  and  never  ceased  attempting  to  bite  at  every  thing 
within  its  reach.  I  kept  it  until  we  landed,  intending  to 
preserve  it ;  but  it  was  late,  and  I  had  neither  material  at 
hand  nor  time  to  spare,  and  the  animal  too,-  looked  so  very 
lovely,  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  put  it  to  deaths 
so  I  let  it  go :  it  swam,  and  dived,  and  disappeared.  From 
its  not  possessing  a  frontal  shield  on  the  forehead  (which  is  one 
of  the  principal  generic  marks  of  the  Linnaean  genus  FiUica)^ 
it  may  possibly  be  hereafter  considered  as  the  type  of  a  new^ 
genus  serving  to  connect  the  genera  PuUca  and  Rallus,  Not 
a  doubt,  however,  in  my  opinion  can  exist,  as  to  its  being 
naturally  allied  in  habit  and  affinity  to  the  former ;  I  have 
therefore  named  it  Fulica  Nova  Zelandue.  In  size,  it  was 
somewliat  less  than  our  European  species,  F.  atra.  I  gained, 
not  any  botanical  specimens  this  day,  save  the  MyriophyUum 
already  mentioned,  although  I  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  many  new  and  interesting  plants  would  doubtless  be. 
found  ia  the  dense  and  ever-humid  forests  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  this  noble  river.  Time,  however,  would  not  permit 
my  delaying  for  that  purpose. 

27th. — ^This  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  I  recommenced 
my  voyage  down  the  Waikato.  I  found  the  river  to  widen* 
considerably,  being  in  some  places  from  three  hundred  ta 
five  hundred  yards  in  width,  but  very  shallow.  Its  course^ 
here,  was  not  so  sinuous  and  much  more  northerly  than 
those  portions  we  passed  over  yesterday.  The  land  is  low  on. 
either  side,  and,  as  I  proceeded,  severed  small  and  flat  islands, 
divided  the  river  into  channels.  After  paddling  about  twenty 
miles  we  beached  our  canoe  on  a  small  island,  in  order  to 
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breakfiut.  The  river  here  is  very  shoal  with  a  sandy  bottom^ 
which,  together  with  the  subsoil  of  the  island  on  which  we 
knded  is  of  volcanic  origin  consisting  of  broken  lava  and 
pttmiee.  I  found  nothing  new  among  the  vegetation  of  the 
iskt  Near  this  place,  the  natives  informed  me,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  a 
large  lake,  in  which  are  quantities  of  Kanae,  {MugU  — ) 
and  Patiki^  {Pleuronectes  — )  neither  of  which  fish  is 
foond  in  the  Waikato.  The  lake  is  named  Waikare  and 
nins  into  the  Widkato  a  little  lower  down.  As  we  proceeded, 
the  banks  of  the  river  became  more  and  more  lovely  beings 
in  many  places,  clothed  with  the  richest  profusion  of  vegeta- 
tion to  the  water's  edge.  Among  the  trees  the  Kahikatea 
{Dacrydhan  exceUum^  was  ever  predominant.  We  noticed  a 
Kauri  {Dammara  australis)  to-day  for  the  first  time  since  we 
left  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  at  seeing  which  my  natives,  whom 
I  had  brought  with  me  from  the  East  Coast,  (and  who  had 
never  seen  one  of  these  pines  before  it  not  being  found  in 
tiiose  parts),  were  much  gratified. 

Towards  evening  we  passed  several  islets  in  the  river,  some 
sf  which  w-ere  high  and  beautifully  wooded,  and  noticed  Da- 
fry&on  excehum  growing  very  close  together  in  the  forests. 
Gathered,  overhanging  the  banks  of  the  river,  a  specimen  of 
fenomia  with  axillary  inflorescence  (239),  which  may,  how 
ever  prove  but  a  variety  of  P.  beierqphylla,  as  that  plant 
contbually  varies  in  appearance,  hardly  two  specimens  being 
alike.  I  also  obtained  a  specimen  of  a  small  weak  plant  with 
opposite  obovate  and  sub-spathulate  leaves  (240)  from  inun- 
dated places  near  the  river,  which  wasr  new  to  me ;  I  could 
not,  howevefr,  detect  it  anywhere  in  flower.  Two  specimens 
of  EpUobmm,  (241,  244)  one  (244)  a  very  fine  plant;  a  Myrio- 
phylbim  (245)  and  a  linear-leaved  fldbting  plant  [  Potamo- 
fdon}]  (247)  which  grew  in  the  water,  I  also  procured  in  this 
kcality.  Brought  up,  for  the  night,  on  a  little  open  flat  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  mosquitoes,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  in  interminable  clouds  and  most  annoying. 
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Large  quantities  of  an  elegant  species  of  Cyperus,  {C*/ulvu»f 
H.  Br.)  grew  here  on  either  shore. 

28.— Elarly  this  morning  we  resumed  our  course  down  the 
river  which  here  begins  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
tides«  The  morning  was  squally  and  lowering^  with  every 
indication  of  a  gale  at  hand^  As  we  neared  the  sea-coast  the 
river  became  very  wide,  being  from  two  to  three  miles  across, 
and  containing  several  fiat  islands.  The  water  here  is  shallow^ 
At  noon  we  had  a  prospect  of  the  outer  range  of  hills  on  the 
West  Coast ;  and  a  more  dreary  and  sterile  one  cannot  easily^ 
be  imagined  ;  high  and  broken  ferrugin<»us-coloured  sand- 
hills destitute  of  the  least  vestige  of  vegetation.  The  wind 
setting  in  from  the  sea  against  the  ebbing  tide  caused  the 
water  to  become  very  rough,  calling  forth  our  united  energies 
to  keep  our  frail  bark  firom  swamping.  At  two  p.m«  we  landed 
in  safety  at  Maraetei,  a  station  belonging  to  the  Churck 
Mission  where  the  Rev.  R.  Maunsell  resides,  whose  kind 
and  hospitable  reception  quickly  made  us  forget  the  little  danger 
we  had  so  very  lately  been  in.  Maraetei  is  on  the  immediate 
«outh  bank  of  Waikato  river^  and  only  thout  a  mile  distant 
from  the  heads.  The  land  on  the  southern  side  is  very  high 
and  precipitous ;  while  on  the  northern  it  is  lower,  and  for 
three  or  four  miles  the  very  perfection  of  barrenness.  Mr, 
M.,  who  has  been  several  times  up  and  down  the  river,  sup- 
poses the  distance  which  we  came  by  water  to  be  from  ISO 
to  150  miles;  being  veiy  nearly  what  I  had  calculated  it. 
The  river  decreases  rapidly  in  width  as  you  approach  its 
cnouth,  which  is  exceedingly  narrow,  with  a  bar  across  it, 
on  which  is  two  fathom  of  water.  Here,  the  breakers 
burst  continually ;  one  or  two  small  vessels  have,  however, 
entered. 

Feb.  1  st — ^At  six  a.m.  we  left  Maraetei ;  crossing  the  river 
in  a  canoe  to  the  northern  bank,  and  proceeded  over  the  sand 
hills  on  our  journey  towards  Manukau.  We  soon  descended 
to  the  outer  coast,  over  the  interminable  sandy  beach  of  which 
we  travelled  until  an  hour  after  sunset;  when  greatly  fatigued 
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we  baited  for  the  night  on  the  sands,  about  three  miles  within 
the  Southern  head  of  Manukau  Bay.  The  land  to  our  right 
this  day  was  high  and  much  broken^  composed  of  sand  and 
sandstone,  and  covered  with  verdure.  The  continual  falling, 
however,  of  the  sand,  &c.  of  which  these  hills  are  composed, 
will,  in  process  of  time,  cause  them  entirely  to  disappear.  I 
noticed  some  plants,  evidently  species  of  Edwardsia,  the 
habit  and  foliage  of  which  differed  from  the  one  I  have 
hitherto  seen.  I  took  specimens  (243),  and  regretted  there 
not  being  either  jSower  or  fruit.  A  little  LknogeUa  ?  (942) 
also  grew  here  in  the  sand.  On  the  face  of  a  damp  cliff, 
near  a  small  water-course  which  trickled  down  the  rocks,  I 
discovered  a  peculiar  succulent  plant  bearing  a  raceme  of 
obovate  red  drup®  (246).  These,  with  a  moss  (287)^  from 
the  wet  rocks  in  this  locality,  comprised  the  whole  of  my 
collection  during  this  day's  journey* 

The  next  morning  we  continued  our  course  by  the  sinuous 
^res  of  Manukau  Bay.  We  soon  reached  a  native  village, 
where,  gaining  a  supply  of  potatoes,  &c.,  we  recruited  our 
strength,  and,  engaging  a  canoe,  paddled  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  harbour,  landing  at  Otahuhu,  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  Northern 
Isbmd  of  New  Zealand.  This  isthmus  is  very  narrow, 
only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across,  and  an  almost 
level  piece  of  ground.  There  are  not  any  forests  in  this 
locality^  scarcely  even  a  single  tree;  the  eye  wanders  over 
a  succession  of  low  volcanic  hills,  bearing  nothing  but  the 
monotonous  brown  Fern  {PteHs  escidenta),  with  here  and 
there  a  shrub  of  CoHaria  sarmentosa  rising  a  few  feet  above 
the  common  denizen  of  the  soil  by  which  it  is  everywhere 
sorrounded.  This  neighbourhood  was  once  densely  inha- 
bited ;  but  the  frequent  and  sanguinary  wars  of  the  ferocious 
tribes  of  this  benighted  land,  have  all  but  entirely  depopu- 
lated these  fertile  districts. 

Having  concluded  to  return  overland  to  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  we  procured  a  supply  of  rice — the  only  portable 
article  of  food  obtainable  in  these  parts — for  we  were  now 
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about  entering  on  an  uninhabited  route^  and  that  too  without 
a  guide. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th,  we  left  Otahuhu  in  a 
small  canoe  which  we  had  borrowed,  and  paddling  down  the 
Bay  about  four  miles,  landed  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
harbour,  and  continued  our  course  by  the  muddy  winding 
shores  of  Te  Wau,  a  little  cove,  where  the  path  leading  to 
Kaipara  commenced.  Here,  while  my  natives  were  engaged 
in  cooking  our  breakfast,  I  discovered  a  shrub  of  a  genus 
altogether  unknown  to  me.  It  bears  an  oblong  succulent 
bacca,  containing  several  large,  angular,  and  irr^ularly  shaped 
seeds  (248) ;  the  mode  of  growth  is  diffuse  and  slender,  with 
but  few  branches,  and  its  height  is  from  5  to  9  feet.  In  habit 
alone  it  approaches  some  species  of  the  Coprosma  genus. 
There  were  several  of  these  shrubs  here,  on  the  immediate 
banks  of  a  little  rivulet  which  ran  through  this  dell ;  I  did 
not,  however,  observe  them  in  any  other  locality.  Continuing 
our  journey,  I  found,  in  ascending  the  first  clayey  hill  from 
the  sea-side,  a  handsome  shrubby  DracophyUum  (249),  which, 
from  its  not  being  noticed  by  Cunningham  in  his  "  Pre- 
cursor,^' I  suppose  to  be  a  new  species.  This  shrub  is  from 
2  to  5  feet  in  height,  somewhat  rigid  in  its  growth,  and 
branched  at  bottom.  It  will,  with  the  other  new  species 
already  mentioned,  No.  145,  naturally  fall  between  D*  IcUi- 
folium^  Banks,  and  Z>.  Urvilleanumy  Rich.,  and  thus  con- 
nect the  whole  of  the  already  known  New  Zealand  species. 
We  travelled  on,  over  open  and  barren  heaths,  in  a  northerly 
direction,  till  sunset,  but  saw  nothing  new  in  these  dreary  and 
sterile  wilds,  save  the  DracophyUum  already  noticed.  Bivou- 
acked for  the  night  in  a  little  dell,  nestling  among  the  close 
growing  Lepiospemium :  not  a  stick  being  anywhere  withm 
ken  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  tent-pole.  Next  morning  we 
recommenced  our  journey  in  rain,  the  country  for  several 
miles  being  much  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday.  About  noon 
we  passed  sonie  forests  of  Dammar a^  which  were  burning 
fiercely ;  some  person  or  persons  who  had  lately  gone  that 
way  having  set  fire  to  the  brushwood,  which  soon  caught  the 
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forests.  This  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  often  thoughtlessly  done  by  the  natives  on  pur- 
pose to  cause  a  blaze,  by  which  means  many  a  noble  forest 
of  Pines  has  been  entirely  consumed.  A  species  of  Meiro^ 
nderos  was  growing  in  these  woods,  a  small  tree  about  15 
feet  in  height,  of  which  I  took  specimens  (250).  A  fragment 
(tf  a  wooUy-loohing /tcii(^«rma»»ia  (251),  a  Polygonum  (253), 
and  a  Pimdea  (254)  were  also  procured  in  this  locality.  All 
these,  perhaps,  have  been  already  noticed. 
On  arriving  at  Kaipara,  we  found  we  had  no  means  of  crossing 
the  harbour,  a  sheet  of  water  which,  from  where  we  now  were, 
at  die  extreme  southern  inlet  of  the  harbour,  to  the  nearest 
landing  place  on  the  northern  shore,  was  more  than  sixty  miles 
across.  Oar  situation  at  this  place  was  rather  unpleasant, 
DO  natives  being  near.  Rather,  however,  than  retrace  our 
weary  steps  to  Otabuhu,  we  agreed  to  wait  a  day  or  two, 
in  hopes  of  a  canoe  arriving  at  the  landing-place.  Here 
then  we  remained  until  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  8th,  making 
fires  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  residing  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  water  before  us.  No  one,  however,  came  5  and 
oa  Tuesday,  reconnoitring  with  my  glass,  I  saw  the  roof  of 
a  hut  about  four  miles  distant,  which,  from  its  construction,  I 
knew  to  belong  to  a  white.  Thither,  without  delay,  I  de- 
spatched two  of  my  natives,  who,  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  wilHngiy  went,  although  they  had  to  force  a  passage 
through  mud  and  underwood  the  whole  distance.  At  night 
they  returned,  with  two  whites,  in  an  old,  patched-up,  and 
leaky  boat,  in  which  we  gladly  left  this  wretched  place,  where 
the  mosquitoes  were  more  numerous  and  intolerably  annoy- 
ing than  I  had  ever  before  found  them.  So  thick  and  torment- 
ing were  these  insects  at  night,  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
my  tent,  and  move  about  in  my  cloak  from  place  to  place,  as 
they  successively  found  me  out.  We  had,  in  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing them,  pitched  our  tent  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  water  below,  but  without  the  least  change 
for  the  better.     On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  after  encoun- 
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tering  no  little  hardship  and  danger^  we  landed  near  the 
upper  end  of  Otamatea  inlet,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Kaipara.  Here  the  boat  left  us^  send  we  soon  found  that  our 
situation  was  ten  times  worse  than  before;  for  there  was 
no  path,  nor  the  slightest  indication  of  the  treading  of  a 
human  foot  in  these  solitary  and  pathless  deserts.  Return 
we  could  not,  for  our  boat  was  gone ;  stand  still  we  dared  not, 
as  our  small  supply  of  food  was  fast  diminishing ;  proceed 
we  hardly  cared  to  think  of,  not  knowing  whither  our  tor- 
tuous course  would  end,  in  a  country  like  this,  where  we 
now,  for  the  first  time,  were  hemmed  in  among  tangled 
brakes  and  primeeval  forests,  bounded  by  a  distant  horizon  of 
high  and  broken  hills.  In  this  exigency  I  determined  on 
proceeding  by  compass  in  as  straight  a  line  as  possible  to  the 
eastern  coast ;  for  although  I  had  not  a  map  with  me,  I  was 
well  aware  that  the  Island  was  narrow  in  these  parts.  Words 
however  fail  to  describe  what  we  had  to  undergo  in  forcing 
our  way  through  the  horrid  interwoven  mass  of  shrubs, 
creepers,  and  fern,  and  prostrate  trees,  and  swamps,  and 
mud.  Suffice  to  say,  that  by  dint  of  extreme  exertion  I 
providentially  gained  the  sand-hills  at  Manga'wai,  on  the  east 
coast,  by  ten  a.m.,  on  Monday  the  I4th.  Descending  the  hilly 
range  on  the  sea-coast,  I  found  there  was  an  extensive  inlet 
to  cross,  which,  as  the  tide  was  flowing  fast,  I  lost  no  time 
in  fording ;  so  plunging  in,  I  waded  to  the  opposite  shore, 
the  water  being  breast-high.  I  supposed  my  natives  to  be 
following  pretty  closely  after  me ;  and  feeling  quite  an  appe- 
tite for  my  breakfast,  having  walked  nearly  six  hours  this 
morning,  I  commenced  looking  narrowly  about  for  fresh 
water,  continuing  my  journey  towards  the  coast.  Here,  ex- 
hausted though  I  was,  I  discovered  and  secured  an  hitherto 
unnoticed  species  of  Leptospermum,  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
growing  plentifully  on  the  sand-hills,  from  6  to  10  feet  in 
height,  bearing  a  villous  capsule  (255),  apparently  near  L, 
attenuatum^  Sw.  Here,  too,  a  shrub  of  the  Order  Com- 
posita  (perhaps  identical  with  Cassinia  leptophylla),  was 
seen  profusely,  of  which  I  brought  away  a  specimen  for 
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ezamination  (256).  Travelling  on  by  the  rocky  coast,  a  little 
water-course  which  ran  on  the  beach^  afforded  a  small  plant, 
perhaps  a  species  of  Chara  (257) ;  and  on  the  sand  near  by, 
a  Chenopodium  (25H),  the  only  plants  of  which  I  took  speci- 
mens. It  was  now  past  noon ;  the  day  was  very  sultry,  and 
I,  baying  recommenced  my  journey  this  morning  long  before 
sunrise,  was  tired,  wet,  and  hungry,  in  a  desolate  and  wild 
place,  when  I  realized  a  conviction  which  had  been  for 
the  last  hour  gaining  ground  in  my  mind,  that  I  was  alone. 
I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  sand-hills,  and  sought  about,  and 
shouted  .repeatedly,  but  all  in  vain;  nought  but  the  loud  dash 
of  the  biUow,  as  it  broke  on  the  lonely  strand,  with  now  and 
then  a  melancholy  wail  of  the  sandpiper,  burst  on  my  ex- 
pectant ear.  My  natives  somehow  had  strayed  into  another 
direction  or  lagged  behind,  so  that  I  saw  nothing  more  of 
them  until  after  sunset  on  Tuesday  the  15th,  when  they 
joined  me  on  the  outer  beach  of  Wangarei  Bay.  During 
these  two  days  I  managed  to  subsist  on  some  shell-fish  from 
the  rocks,  the  scanty  sarcocarp  of  the  fruit  of  the  Coryno^ 
carpus  Icevigatus^  Forst.  (the  large  kernel  of  this  fruit  being 
in  its  raw  state  an  active  poison)  and  the  inner  young  leaves 
of  Areca  s^qnda,  Sol. ;  this  latter  plant  affords  good  eating, 
a  bonne  bouche  to  any  one  in  my  situation.  My  natives  were 
exceedingly  happy  the  next  night  on  finding  that  I  was  safe, 
as  they  knew  not  what  had  become  of  me.  To  their  honour 
I  would  relate,  that  though  they  were  bearers  of  provisions, 
yet  they  would  not  touch  a  morsel  during  the  two  days 
we  were  separated  firom  each  other,  knowing  that  I  was  with- 
out food ;  sajring,  "  What !  shall  we  eat  while  our  father  is 
starving  ?"  Like  myself,  they  had  subsisted  on  the  shell-fish 
and  the  fruit  before  mentioned. 

The  remainder  of  my  journey  is  briefly  told.  On  the 
morning  of  th/e  16th  we  travelled  on  to  Te  Ruakaka,  a  village 
a  few  miles  from  the  south  shore  of  Wangarei  Bay ;  where  wa 
were  hospitably  received,  and  made  a  hearty  breakfast. 
Hence  we  crossed  Wangarei  Ray  in  a  small  canoe,  running 
no  little  risk  in  so  doing.     Proceeding  thence  by  the  line  of 
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coast^  we  safely  reached  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  22nd  of 
February;  with,  I  dare  hope,  thankful  hearts  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  for  all  his  mercies. 

I  did  not  observe  anything  new  in  Botany  during  these  few 
last  days ;  in  fact,  I  did  not  particularly  look  after  anything, 
for  I  had  often  gone  over  the  ground  to  Wangarei;  and  I 
much  wished  to  reach  the  Bay  of  Islands,  with  the  least  delay 
possible,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

Thus,  my  dear  Sir  William,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ^ve 
you  a  faithful  outline  of  my  rambling  journey.  And  although 
I  have  extended  this  present  communication,  written  by 
snatches,  to  a  much  greater  length  than  was  originally  con* 
templated,  it  will  after  all,  I  fear,  be  considered  very  deficient 
in  point  of  satisfactory  information. 

I  have  also,  I  confess,  great  reason  to  apprehend  that 
many  of  the  specimens,  fondly  cherished  by  me  as  new^ 
may  after  all  be  well  known  to  you  f  notwithstanding  I  hope 
to  be  forgiven  for  thus  presuming  too  much,  in  this  my 
novitiate ;  when  you  kindly  consider  my  situation,  here  at 
tiie  antipodes,  not  only  without,  but  far  away  from, 
books  of  reference.  My  errors  of  conjecture,  too,  in 
venturing  an  opinion  as  to  what  genus  certain  un* 
known  plants  may  belongs  I  trust,  for  the  same  assignable 
reason,  will  also  be  charitably  construed.  Making  then< 
every  fair  deduction,  I  think  there  are  still  grounds  for  hop- 
ing  that  a  portion  of  these  plants  will  prove  quite  new  to* 
science. 

In  conclusion,  my  dear  Sir  William^  wishing  you  the  same 
amount  of  pleasure  in  looking  over,  as  I  had  in.  gathering 
and  putting  up  for  you,  the  specimens  now  sent. 

Allow  me  once  more  to  subscribe  myself> 

Very  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

William  Colenso. 
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Notes  on  the  Specific  Characters  and  Varieties  of  some  British 
Plants.    By  Hbwett  C.  Watson,  Esq. 

{Continued  from  jMffe  623.) 

The  foQowiog  notes  will  refer  to  tbe  characters  and 
specific  distinction  of  several  plants  as  they  exist  in  nature, 
or  are  given  in  the  two  most  recent  works  which  describe  the 
plants  of  Britain ;  namely,  the  fifth  edition  of  the  British 
Flora,  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  and  the  Manual  of  British 
Botany,  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington.  We  are  informed  by 
their  respective  authors,  and  almost  in  the  same  terms,  that 
these  two  works  have  been  founded  upon  "  an  examination 
of  the  plants  themselves;''  and  no  doubt  such  is  the  fact. 
Yet  in  many  instances  the  two  Floras  do  not  at  all  corres- 
pond, either  as  relates  to  the  distinction  in  species  and  varie- 
ties, or  as  regards  the  characters  used  for  specific  discrimina* 
fion.  The  existence  of  these  differences  clearly  proves  that 
there  is  stiU  something  to  be  ascertained  and  settled ;  still 
something  to  be  learned  by  direct  inquiry  from  nature.  Lately, 
indeed,  much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  of  consulting 
more  firequently  the  works  of  continental  botanists,  as  if  that 
were  the  one  essential  course  for  constructing  a  Flora  of 
Britain.  If  the  question  were  one  respecting  accuracy  and 
uniformity  of  nomenclature,  the  propriety  of  such  consulta- 
tion would  be  evident  enough ;  but  there  appears  Uttle  occa- 
sion to  consult  continental  works  when  the  matter  before  us 
is  simply  a  question,  whether  the  species  of  British  plants 
sre  correctly  distinguished  and  described  in  the  works  of 
British  Botanists.  Here  the  appeal  must  be  to  nature's  own 
works  in  the  form  of  living  plants  or  dried  specimens. 
Accordingly,  I  do  not  go  out  of  my  way  to  ascertain  whether 
the  views  of  this  or  that  continental  botanist  may  chance  to 
correspond  more  closely  with  those  set  forth  in  the  British 
Flora,  or  with  those  which  appear  in  the  Manual  o£  British 
Botany.  My  object  here  is  simply  to  put  on  record  certain 
facts  observed  in  the  plants  of  Britain,  which  more  or  less 
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disagree  with  the  printed  characters  assigned  to  them  in 
books,  and  particularly  those  facts  which  bear  upon  the 
distinctions  of  the  more  dubious  species.  If,  in  doing  so,  I 
am  unavoidably  led  to  express  dissent  from  the  views  of 
species  adopted  in  the  Manual,  I  would  still  bear  my  feeble 
testimony  to  the  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  characters 
of  species  are  usually  given  in  that  work.  Possibly,  indeed, 
the  endeavour  to  make  strong  distinctions  on  paper  has  in 
some  instances  frustrated  the  ultimate  object  of  such  distinc- 
tions, by  leading  the  author  to  describe  only  the  more  de- 
cided forms,  and  to  neglect  those  intermediate  links  which 
another  observer  may  regard  as  proofs  of  specific  identity, 
where  the  author  wishes  to  establish  specific  distinctness. 
Besides,  it  is  far  easier  to  create  than  to  destroy  a  mere  book 
species,  however  false  in  nature.  A  good  observer  may 
readily  seize  upon  one  or  more  difierences  between  indivi<- 
dual  plants,  may  put  these  differences  into  the  form  of  a 
specific  character^  and  may  give  a  new  name  to  one  or  both 
of  these  paper  species.  The  name  will  live  in  books,  at 
least  for  his  time,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  disproving  the 
pretended  species*  A  new  species  may  be  made  out  of  a 
single  specimen,  and  often  has  been  thus  made.  To  disprove  a 
false  species,  is  a  more  tedious  process.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  seek  and  examine  many^  intermediate  forms,  to  study 
the  plant  at  different  stages  of  growth,  to  see  it  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  soil  or  situation,  to  raise  it  afresh 
from  seeds,  &c.  &c.  And  if  done,  all  this  cannot  be  told 
briefly  like  a  specific  character. 

Fumaria  officinaHs  (Linn.)  and F.  capreotata  (Linn.) — In  both 
these  species,  as  likewise  in  F.  mtcrarUha  (Lag.)^  the  stem  is 
either  erect  or  spreading,  or  climbing  by  its  cirrhose  petioles. 
In  both,  also,  the  sepals  vary  in  size;  in  F.  capreohta, 
ranging  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  corolla; 
in  F.  officinalis^  from  one-fourth  to  one-half.  My  most 
puzzling  English  specimen  can  be  referred  to  F,  officinalk 
only  dubiously,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  grown  fruit 
It  has  bracts  equalling  or  exceeding  the  pedicels,  and  sepals 
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aboQt  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  corolla,  but  so  narrow  as 
to  look  ahnost  like  the  bracts.  The  figure  of  F.  Gasparinii 
(Bab.)  in  the  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edinburgh,  vol.  1,  page  36^ 
(which  represents  a  Sicilian  specimen)  might  pass  for  a  figure 
of  this  English  specimen,  which  was  found  by  the  towing 
path  of  the  Thames  near  Hampton  Court.  After  plucking  a 
branch  firom  the  solitary  plant  found  there,  I  left  the  rest  for 
seed ;  but  it  was  unfortunately  destroyed  a  few  days  after  by 
the  grazing  of  some  animal.  Different  as  these  two  species 
are  in  their  extreme  states,  intermediate  forms  exist  which 
can  scarce  be  referred  to  either  with  any  certainty ;  and  if 
F.  media  (DC.)  be  taken  as  a  name  for  those  intermediate 
forms,  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish  this  last  from  the 
other  two  species. 

Barbarea  pr(Bcox  (Br.) — In  my  own  specimens,  as  also  in 
die  figure  of  English  Botany,  the  terminal  lobe  of  the  lower 
leaves  is  much  broader  than  the  rest.  It  would  hence  ap- 
pear that  there  is  an  inconstancy  or  inaccuracy  in  the  charac- 
ter of  *^  lower  leaves  lyrate :  upper  pair  of  lobes  as  broad  as 
the  roundish  subcordate  terminal  lobe.''  (Manual,  20.) 

Viola  laciea  (Sm.)  and  V.  flamcorms  (Sm.) — These  are  as- 
suredly undistinguishable  as  species,  so  gradually  do  they 
pass  into  each  other.  Both  are  collected  in  the  same  localities^ 
as  Tarmouth  Denes  and  Bottisham  Fen.  To  V,  flavicomis  I 
refer  my  Peebles  specimen  received  firom  Mr.  Maughan,  who 
is  the  authority  for  F".  laciea  in  that  locality,  as  mentioned  in 
the  Flora  Scotica.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
name  of  V.flavicomis  is  applied  diffiprently  by  English  bota- 
nists. Mr.  Babington  cites  this  species  of  Smith  under  his 
variety  **/m«//a,*'  which  he  describes  with  "  leaves  roundish- 
cordate  rather  acute"  (Manual,  page  34.)  Smith's  own 
words  in  the  English  Flora  say,  "heart-shaped  obtuse;'* 
and  the  specimens  in  his  herbarium  correspond  with  the 
description  of  the  plant  in  English  Flora.  The  figures  in 
English  Botany  represent  only  a  common  dwarf  state  of  V, 
canina,  and  these  have  probably  misled  Mr.  Babington. 
Three  principal  forms  may  be  recognized  among  British  spe- 
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eimens,  namely;  1.  V.  canina,  with  cordate  leaves — 2.  K 
fiavicormSf  with  cordate-OTate  leaves — 3.  V.  laeteoy  with 
ovate-lanceolate  leaves.  The  two  latter  are  usually  very 
small  in  a  wild  state,  but  they  expand  much  under  coltivar 
tion  and  approach  nearer  to  the  first.  Even  in  a  wild  state, 
the  three  forms  are  closely  connected  by  transition  links 
which  forbid  specific  distinction. 

Poly  gala  vtdgaris  (Linn.)  and  P.  calcarea  (Schultz.)— The 
latter  is  contrasted  against  the  former  by  three  characters ; 
namely,  *' lower  leaves  larger" — "wings  of  the  calyx  not 
mucronate'' — "lateral  nerves  distinct  from  the  central  nerve  at 
the  apex.**  In  my  Kentish  specimens  of  P.  calcarea,  col- 
lected by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Christy,  the  intermediate  leaves 
are  larger  than  those  above  and  below  them  ;  and  the  same 
character  occurs  in  some  spedmens  of  P.  vulgaris.  In  those 
specimens  of  P.  calcarea  the  wings  are  sometimes  mucronate. 
In  both  species  the  lateral  nerves  remain  distinct  or  anasto- 
mose variously  at  their  extremities.  The  apex  of  the  central 
nerve  is  distinct  in  both  alleged  species.  Where  is  the 
specific  character  to  distinguish  them  ?  Is  the  Kentish  plant 
truly  the  same  as  the  continental  P.  calcarea  ? 

Cerastium  atravirens  (Bab.)  and  C.  pedunculaium  (Bab.) — 
It  is  curious  that  the  second  of  these  alleged  species  should 
be  passed  unnoticed,  even  as  a  variety,  in  the  Manual.  I 
think  it  fair  to  point  out  the  omission,  as  an  implied  admis- 
sion that  at  least  one  newly  made  species  in  this  genus  has 
been  founded  on  insufficient  characters.  Mr.  Borrer's 
remark  probably  points  out  the  true  place  of  C.  atrovirenSj 
which  I  take  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  C.  tetrandrwai  of 
most  English  botanists ;  but  embracing  also  some  specimens 
which  would  be  referred  to  C.  semidecandrum  by  myself  and 
others.  I  know  this  to  be  the  case,  because  Mr.  Babington 
kindly  looked  over  the  specimens  bearing  these  two  latter 
names  in  my  own  herbarium,  and  pointed  out  some  (under 
each  name)  which  would  belong  to  his  C  atrtmrens.  We  are 
told  that  C.  semidecandrum  may  be  distinguished  by  its  half- 
membranous  bracts.    I  doubt  the  validity  of  this  character. 
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as  an  invariable  distinction,  because  I  find  plants  growing 
intennixed,  and  otherwise  closely  alike,  though  some  have 
herbaceous  bracts,  while  others  haye  them  half-membranous. 
Moreover,  in  other  species  of  this  genus  the  proportion  of 
membrane  in  the  bracts  and  sepals  is  rery  variable.  Exclud- 
ing C,  pedunculaium,  the  Manual  has  four  species  where  the 
British  Flora  has  two  only ;  namely,  C.  Bemidecandrum  and 
C.  tetrandrum,  I  must  confess  a  decided  preference  for  the 
views  of  the  British  Flora  here,  though  without  feeling  quite 
satisfied  that  even  these  two  are  permanently  distinct  in 
nature.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  without  some  hesitation 
that  I  thus  venture  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  a  superior  bota^ 
nist  who  has  closely  studied  the  species  of  this  difficult 
genus. 

Ceroitium  alpmum  (Linn.)  and  C.  laiifoliwn  (Linn.)  In  his 
CSatali^ue  of  Pyrenean  Plants,  Mr.  Bentham  reduced  the 
C.  kUifoUum  of  English  authors  to  a  variety  of  C»  alptnum, 
under  the  name  of  ^^pUaso-pubescensJ*  The  same  view  is 
repeated  in  the  Phytologist  (page  497)  by  Mr.  Edmonston,  a 
yonng  Shetland  botanist,  who  finds  a  plant  in  the  Shetland 
Isles  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  true  C  lattfolium  of 
Linnaeus,  and  distinct  from  the  Highland  plant  so  named 
in  the  British  Flora.  These  opinions  are  adopted  in  the 
Manual.  T  am  sorry  here  again  to  find  myself  in  opposition 
to  the  acute  author  of  the  latter  work.  Of  three  specimens 
in  the  Linnaean  herbarium,  labelled  C  laiifolium  in  the 
handwriting  of  Linnaeus,  two  appear  to  my  eyes  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  the  plants  of  Ben  Lawers  and  other  Highland 
mountains.  In  the  Phytologist  (Part  2,  page  586  and  Part 
^>  P%®  717)  my  reasons  for  rejecting  the  views  of  Mr*> 
Edmonston  are  given  more  fully ;  but  I  may  here  add  a  cau- 
tion, that  the  characters  assigned  by  myself  to  the  seeds  will 
require  verification ;  a  suspicion  having  arisen  that  the  names 
of  the  two  species  had  been  accidentally  transferred  on  the 
packets  of  seeds.  If  this  error  occurred,  the  character  of 
rough  (almost  muricate)  seeds  will  belong  to  C.  alpmuMy  not 
to  C.  hUifolum. 
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Hypericum  dubium  (Leers)  and  H.  maculatum  (Crantz.)  I 
cannot  see  the  differences  which  are  found  by  Mr.  Babington 
between  the  plants  of  Arran  {H,  dubium)  and  those  of  other 
localities  {H.  maculatum).  Most  of  my  British  specimens 
have  characters  intermediate  between  those  given  for  the  two 
alleged  species.  The  sepals  of  other  species  of  Hypericum 
vary  much.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  late  flowers  of  H.  per^ 
faratum  with  broad  and  obtuse  (sometimes  almost  foliaceous) 
sepals,  though  the  persistent  sepals  of  the  earlier  flowers 
were  narrow  and  acute,  as  usual  with  that  species. 

Lotus  comiculatus  (Linn.)  and  L.  major  (Scop). — I  cannot 
shew  sufiicient  reasons  for  uniting  these  alleged  species ;  but 
may  state  that  one  character  used  for  distinction  is  certainly  fal- 
lacious ;  namely,  that  founded  on  the  position  of  the  beak  of 
the  pod,  which  is  said  to  spring  from  the  ^' upper  suture  of 
the  pod"  in  L.  major ,  and  from  the  **  middle  of  the  end  of  the 
pod^'  in  L.  comiculatus.  As  a  question  of  structural  anatomy^ 
I  apprehend  the  beak  to  be  a  continuation  of  both  sutures, 
though  possibly  connected  more  with  the  upper  (stronger) 
suture.  The  apparent  position  is  hardly  more  than  a  condi- 
tion of  age ;  though  if  any  difference  can  be  found,  it  is  ia 
the  pod  of  L,  corniculatus  that  the  beak  is  more  completely  a 
continuation  of  the  upper  suture.  In  the  very  young  pod  of 
this  species,  the  beak  is  rather  nearer  the  lower  suture.  After- 
wards it  appears  at  ''the  middle  of  the  end  of  the  pod,''  between 
the  two  sutures.  A  sinus  or  contraction  is  then  formed  at 
the  base  of  the  beak,  on  the  side  towards  the  lower  suture. 
This  sinus  increases  with  the  growth  of  the  pod,  until  the 
beak  at  length  seems  a  direct  continuation  from  the  upper 
suture,  more  or  less  bent  towards  the  lower  suture. 

Lotus  angustissimus  (Linn.)  and  L.  hispidus  (Desf.)  — Seeds 
of  the  former,  sown  in  my  garden,  produced  only  the  same 
form ;  while  seeds  of  the  latter  produced  both  forms.  The 
seeds  were  brought  from  the  Azores ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  accidental  intermixture  occurred,  as  they  were  not  col. 
lected  with  the  intention  of  trying  the  experiment.  By  L. 
hispidus  I  understand  the  form  with  short  pods;  the  refer-. 
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eooes  in  the  British  Flora  having  been  misplaced  by  some 
error  of  the  pen  or  press.  I  do  not  find  the  character  of 
^rugose  terete*^  pod  more  applicable  to  L.  hupidus,  than  to 
L,  fmgustismms ;  and  the  length  of  the  pod  is  very  variable 
when  measured  by  that  of  the^^^yx.  I  wish  some  other 
botanist  would  raise  our  native  species  of  Lotus  from  seeds* 
L.  tenuis  has  thrice  come  up  true  from  seed  in  my 
garden. 

Alchemitta  cor^functa  (Bab.) — I  have  not  seen  wild  native 
specimens  of  this.  For  several  years  the  garden  plant  has 
kept  its  peculiarities^  both  in  stiff  loam  and  light  vegetable 
mould,  in  the  open  ground  and  confined  in  a  pot.  The  seed* 
ling  plants  also  come  up  like  the  parent.  The  late  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bowman  wrote  me  that  the  plant  brought  by  himself  from 
^'Gatesgarth  dale''  was  A.  alpina,  which  remained  many 
years  unchanged  in  his  garden. 

TormentiUa  reptans  (Linn.) — This  is  probably  an  example 
of  a  third  species  made  up  by  uniting  forms  of  two  other 
species ;  namely,  a  tetrapetalous  form  of  Potentilla  reptans 
united  with  a  petiolate-leaved  form  of  TormentiUa  offidntilis. 
We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  its  union  with  the  latter 
by  Mr.  Babington,  while  Mr.  Wilson  finds  it  *^  undistinguish- 
able''  from  the  former.  Indeed,  I  have  had  specimens  of 
each  sent  to  me  under  the  name  of  TormentiUa  reptans. 
My  own  observations  on  the  plants  lead  me  to  concur  with 
Mr.  Babington's  view ;  namely,  uniting  T  officinalis  and  T 
reptans. 

Prunus  Cerasus  (Linn.)  and  P.  avium  (Linn.) — The  ana- 
logy of  Pyrus  Maltcs  (Crab  and  Apple)  suggests  the  speci&c 
identity  of  these  Cherries.  What  appears  to  be  the  original 
stock  of  Pyrus  Malus,  is  a  small  and  austere-fruited  shrub, 
with  thorny  spurs  and  nearly  round  and  glabrous  leaves. 
Besides  this,  our  hedges  hold  several  varieties  that  approach 
more  or  less  to  the  apple,  in  their  more  arborescent  growth, 
and  their  ovate  and  downy  leaves.  The  wild  trees  of  P.  avium 
are  probably  often  the  descendants  of  the  garden  cherry-tree, 
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^hose  stones  are  so  abundantly  swallowed  and  again  disgorg- 
ed by  thrushes  and  other  birds. 

Fragaria  Vesca  (Linn.) — "  The  close-pressed  hairs  of  the 
'flower-stalks  become  gradually  more  and  more  spread  out  as 
the  fruit  ripens.*'  (J.  E.  Bowman,  MSS.) 

EpUobiutn  anffustifoHum  (Linn.) — The  long-fruited  form, 
the  £.  macrocarpum  of  Stephens,  is  the  Linnean  type  of  the 
species,  and  far  the  most  common  in  Britain.  The  variety 
called  E,  brachycarpum  by  Leighton,  is  the  garden  form,  and 
rare  in  a  wild  state.  They  pass  into  each  other  by  interme- 
diate forms.  I  have  seen  the  long  and  short  fruit  on  the  same 
plant,  though  probably  this  is  a  rare  coincidence. 

Epilobium  alpinum  (Linn.)  and  JS.  alnrdfolium  (Vill.) — In 
the  Manual,  the  stoloniferous  ^^root^'of  the  former  is  con- 
trasted against  the  stoloniferous  ^^  stem''  of  the  latter.  But 
E.  alpinum  certainly  throws  out  rooting  branches  or  shoots 
from  the  base  of  the  stem,  both  above  and  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  From  their  mode  of  growth,  the  stems  are 
often  much  buried  in  mud  or  moss ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  in  such  cases  to  say  which  is  root  and  which  is  stem. 
Their  affinity  is  more  with  E.  ietragonum  than  with  E.  mon- 
tanum ;  and  mountain  specimens  of  the  former  have  some- 
times been  named  E.aUini/oHum,  by  botanists  familiar  enough 
with  the  plants.  Even  in  Surrey,  I  have  gathered  specimens 
of  E,  ietragonum  which  resembled  E.  alpinum  in  bearing  a 
solitary  and  drooping  bud  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  stem. 

Callitricke  pedunculata^  var.  terrestris. — ^This  variety  is  cor- 
rectly placed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  British  Flora.  I  can- 
jiot  have  expressed  my  meaning  clearly,  or  Mr.  Babington 
"would  not  have  referred  it  to  C  platycarpa.  If  I  really  know 
this  latter  plant,  it  appears  scarce  distinct  from  C,  vema. 
The  locality  of  '^  ditches  near  London*'  probably  belongs  to 
C.  pedunculataf  which  has  so  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
C.  auiumnalis. 

(Enanthe  pimpinelloides  (Linn.  ?)  and  (E.  peucedanifoUa 
(Poll.) — Mr.  Babington  asks  whether  there  is  not  a  third 
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species  in  Britun,  in  addition  to  these  two  ?  On  the  contrarj, 
I  venture  to  ask  whether  these  two  are  fairly  established  7  If 
distiDct,  they  are  ill  described.  Their  specific  distinctions 
aie  taken  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  general  invol- 
nenun — the  broad  or  narrow  leaflets  of  the  radical  leaves-— 
and  the  form  of  the  root.  In  the  Manual^  the  former  species 
is  described  with  a  ^'general  ihvolucram  of  many  leaves, 
sometimes  wanting/'  and  my  specimens  shew  both  states. 
This  Datives  the  value  of  the  first  character.  With  regard 
to  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  specimens  of  (E» 
peucedanifolia  in  Smith's  herbarium,  as  also  the  figure  in 
English  Botany,  are  without  radical  leaves.  And  the  state 
of  my  specimens  leads  to  the  surmise  that  (E.  pimpinelloicks 
loses  its  true  radical  leaves  early  when  growing  luxuriantly  in 
watery  situations,  and  then  appears  to  produce  only  leaves 
with  narrow  leaflets.  Thirdly,  I  suspect  the  roots  to  have 
been  imperfectly  understood  by  English  authors.  In  CE. 
pmjmelloides  the  stem  dies  away  after  the  seed  has  ripened. 
Yoang  plants  grow  up  around  its  base,  in  the  form  of  suckers. 
Hie  roots  of  these  young  plants  at  first  consist  of  a  cluster  of 
filiform  fibres.  When  the  plants  are  more  advanced  in 
growth  we  find  fibres  which  have  thickened  much  for  a  part 
of  their  length,  so  as  to  form  one  elliptical  or  fusiform  tuber- 
de  on  each  fibre.  The  upper  portion  of  the  fibre  above  the 
tubercle  usually  remains  thin,  and  forms  a  peduncle  by 
which  the  tubercle  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  stem.  The 
peduncles  vary  in  length  on  the  same  plant.  If  nearly  obli- 
terated (by  the  tubercle  forming  near  the  base  of  the  growing 
stem,  or  being  much  elongated)  we  may  have  a  root  such  as 
is  represented  in  the  figure  of  (E,  peucedanifolia  of  English 
Botany,  plate  348.  If  the  tubercle  is  very  short,  and  far 
fcwn  the  fibre,  we  have  the  root  of  (E.  pimpinelUwiea,  which 
is  bat  partially  represented  in  English  Botany,  (Plate  347) 
the  peduncles  only  being  there  figured.  Though  I  have 
seen  sessile  and  shortly  pedunculated  tubercles  on  the  same 
plant  (of  (E.  pimpinelloides  ?)  I  have  never  noticed  any 
root  with    a   cluster   of   tubercles    so   very    close    to    the 
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base  of  the  stem  as  represented  in  English  Botany,  348. 
The  "  root  of  slender  elongate-clavate  tapering  fleshy 
tubercles''  (Manual)  probably  refers  to  a  middle  period 
of  development,  before  the  tubercles  are  fully  formed; 
while  the  words  **  root  of  elliptical-oblong*'  tubercles  would 
apply  to  a  more  advanced  stage.  There  is,  however,  a  de- 
cided difference  in  the  fruit  of  these  plants ;  it  being  almost 
cylindrical  in  some  specimens,  and  obovate  or  turbinate  in 
others :  though  this  distinction  seems  quite  unconnected 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  involucrum.  Nor,  so 
far  as  my  specimens  go,  am  I  able  to  connect  it  with  any 
constant  form  of  root  or  of  root-leaves. 

Helosciadium  nodiflorum  (Koch)  and  H.  repens  (Koch). — 
It  is  so  easy  to  find  intermediate  specimens,  in  which  the 
characters  assigned  to  these  alleged  species  are  variously 
crossed  and  combined,  that  there  appears  no  good  reason  for 
keeping  them  distinct.  In  H.  nodiflorum  the  umbel  is  rarely 
or  never  quite  sessile,  often  on  a  peduncle  of  an  inch  long. 
The  obtusely  and  subsequently  serrate  leaves  occur  both  on 
the  procumbent  and  on  the  creeping  stems. 

Eryngium  campeatre  (Linn.) — As  there  appears  some  dan- 
ger of  this  plant  being  ^^  split"  into  two  book  species,  founded 
on  slight  differences  in  its  radical  and  involucral  leaves,  it 
may  be  well  to  record  the  fact,  that  in  my  Devon  specimen, 
equally  as  in  a  specimen  from  Jar  row,  there  are  both  sim- 
ple and  spinous  involucral  leaves  on  the  same  plant.  I  have 
the  radical  leaves  only  from  Jarrow :  they  are  rather  bipin- 
natifid  than  three-lobed,  though  something  of  an  inter- 
mediate character. 

Tragopogon  pratejisis  (Linn.)  and  T.  minor  (Fries.) — ^Their 
relative  length  of  florets  and  involucrum  is  variable  ;  and  since 
there  appears  to  be  no  other  clear  distinction  between  these 
plants,  it  is  diflScult  to  understand  why  they  should  be  de- 
scribed as  two  species.  To  be  consistent,  they  should  rather 
be  made  into  three  than  two  species,  according  as  the  invo- 
lucrum is  longer,  shorter,  or  equal  to  the  florets. 

7%riwdaAir/a  (DC.)— The  variety  ^^ dubia"  is  said  to  be 
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distinguished  by  its  *' leaves  almost  or  quite  entire  very 
hairy,  stalks  hairy  particularly  below,  involucral  scales 
hairy;'*  and  it  is  considered  "probably  a  distinct  species." 
I  cannot  think  this  at  all  probable.  In  T.  hirta  the  lower 
part  of  the  flower-stalk  is  usually  hairy,  and  frequently  the 
hairs  are  found  the  whole  length  of  the  stalk.  The  invo- 
Incrum  varies  in  all  degrees  from  glabrous  to  very  hairy. 
There  is  no  regular  correspondence  between  the  hairiness  of 
the  flower-stalk  or  involucrum  and  the  marginal  divisions  of 
the  leaves.  Entire,  toothed,  or  deeply  sinuate  leaves  may 
all  in  turn  be  found  in  coimexion  with  glabrous  or  with  hairy 
involucral  scales.  The  plants  with  very  hairy  involucres 
(by  no  means  rare)  are  occasionally  mistaken  for  Apargia 
kispida. 

Apargia  mitumnalis  (Willd*)— In  a  ploughed  field  at 
Dalwhinnie  I  found  a  plant  of  this  species  with  branched 
scapes  bearing  involucres  densely  covered  with  pale  green 
(not  blackish)  shaggy  hairs. 

Hteradum  jUpinum  (Linn.)  and  £f.  murorum  (Linn.) — In 
the  Phytologist  for  December  last,  page  801, 1  have  made 
some  remarks  on  the  various  names  given  to  plants  sup- 
posed to  be  varieties  of  these  two.  The  number  of  caulir.e 
leaves  varies  greatly,  and  is  ordinarily  increased  by  culti- 
vation in  gardens  where  the  plants  have  free  space  and  good 
soiL  The  form  of  the  leaves  also  varies  considerably,  and 
their  margins  are  either  entire,  toothed,  sinuate,  or  (in  forms 
probably  belonging  to  H,  murorum)  so  deeply  cut  as  to  be 
almost  called  pinnatifid.  I  would  suggest  the  following 
arrangement: — ]<  H.  alpinum  (Linn.),  including  H,  Halleri. 
— 2.  H.  fdgrescens  (Willd.)  which  is  so  intermediate  between 
1  and  3  as  to  make  its  junction  with  either  a  matter 
of  doubt.  By  English  botanists  it  is  usually  labelled  "  H. 
alphmm'*  or  ^*  H.  Halleri"  but  in  Smith's  herbarium  there 
are  specimens  labelled  "  H.  pulmonarium  ?*^  which  seem 
really  to  be  only  this  species  in  a  luxuriant  state  through 
cultivation. — 3.  H.  murorum  (Linn.),  which  includes  H.  Law- 
sons,  H.  pulmonarium^  and   H.  maculatum:  all  of  English 
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Botany. — 4.  H,  aylvaticum  (Smith.)  I  ana  by  no  means  satis- 
fied that  the  three  last  are  distinct  species.  It  is  usual  to 
refer  Smith's  H,  maculatum  to  his  H.  sylvaticum ;  but  I  con- 
sider the  wild  plant,  with  the  numerous  dark  marks  on  its 
leaves,  to  be  a  form  of  H.  mwrorum  ;  the  figure  in  English 
Botany  (2121)  apparently  representing  a  cultivated  specimen 
with  the  form  and  number  of  leaves  altered,  as  usual  in  garden 
plants  of  //.  murorum. 

Orepis  biennis  (Linn.) — The  chalk  plants  of  the  South  of 
England  appear  to  be  the  Borkhausia  tardxacifolia.  The 
Rev.  A.  Bloxam  finds  the  Crepis  biennis  in  plenty  near  Twy- 
cross  in  Leicestershire.  It  has  a  slender  leafy  stem,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and  branched  only  near  the  top.  The 
pappus  is  quite  sessile. 

Senecio  tenuifolius  (Jacq.) — Leaves  pinnatifid  or  bipin- 
natifid :  the  more  divided  leaves  belonging  especially  to  my 
North  of  England  specimens  (Newcastle  and  Richmond),  in 
which  also  the  leaves  are  less  cottony. 

GnaphaHum  sttpinwn  (Linn.)  and  G.  pusillum  (Haenke.)— 
These  are  said  to  be  distinguished  by  the  csspitose  growth 
and  distant  heads  of  the  latter,  contrasted  against  the  *^  not 
C8Bspitose''  growth  and  the  "  heads  aggregate  terminal  in  a 
capitate  spike''  of  the  former.  The  common  plant  of  the 
Highland  mountains  is,  therefore,  G.  pusillufii}  but  I  possess 
Clova  specimens  in  which  the  caespitose  growth  and  aggre- 
gate heads  are  united  on  the  same  individual. 

Centaurea  Calcitrapa  (Linn.) — Heads  terminal.  The  plant 
begins  to  flower  when  only  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  the 
head  or  flower  then  terminates  the  growing  stem.  One  or 
more  branches  proceed  from  the  stem  below  the  terminal 
head,  elongate  beyond  it,  and  again  terminate  in  heads. 
Secondary  branches  succeed  in  the  same  way  from  below 
the  heads  which  terminate  the  first  branches ;  and  so  on 
successive  branches  are  produced  until  the  plant  has  attained 
to  a  large  bush-like  tuft.  Something  of  the  same  kind  may 
ho  o!>served  in  Gnapkalium  Germanicum  and  Nemophila  in* 
sipiis. 
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Carduui  pratensiU  (Huds.)  and  C.  Forsteri  (Bab.)— The 
suckers  or  ^  creeping  root'^  of  the  former  readily  distinguish 
it  from  the  latter,  in  which  the  stems  proceed  from  the 
centre  of  the  tufted  root  year  after  year.  The  stem-leaves 
of  C,  pratenris  are  occasionally  as  much  ^^  pinnatifid"  and 
prickly  as  those  of  C.  Forsteri,  The  heads  of  the  latter  are 
not  always  two  or  three  togetlter. 

Eryihnea  Ceniaurium  (Pers.)  and  E.  ptdchella  (Hook.)*'— 
These  look  the  most  distinct  among  our  four  alleged  British 
species.  Occasionally,  however,  among  plants  of  E.  Cen- 
taurium  I  find  solitary  individuals  which  assume  the  habit  of 
£.  pulchella^  and  in  which  the  calyx  is  either  equal  to  the 
tube  of  the  opened  corolla,  or  considerably  shorter,  even  on 
the  same  single  plant.  In  these  specimens  the  leading  shoot 
has  probably  been  injured  by  cattle  or  insects  at  an  early 
stage  of  growth. 

Erica  TetraUx  (linn.)  and  E.  Mackan  (Hook.)— It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  characters  which  will  keep  these  distinct  in 
description.  The  included  or  protruded  style,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  is  a  condition  of  age,  and  shared  by  botb. 
In  one  or  two  of  my  specimens  of  E.  Mackaii  the  leaves  are 
80  revolute  at  the  margin  as  to  be  quite  linear;  while  I  have 
seen  many  plants  of  E,  TetrfHix^  in  which  the  leaves  were 
more  broadly  ovate  than  in  the  broadest  leaved  specimens 
of  E.  Afackaii.  The  glabrous  upper  surface  of  the  leaves 
and  midrib  beneath  occur  in  both.  The  sepals  of  E.  Mackaii 
are  not  invariably  glabrous.  I  have  not  yet  found  either 
sepals  or  germen  glabrous  in  E.  Tetralix.  If  these  are  not 
distinct  species,  the  connecting  links  must  be  sought  in  the 
localities  of  E.  Mackaii^  which  is  the  variation  from  the 
typical  form  of  E.  Tetralix,  and  which  may  consequently  be 
expected  to  shade  off  into  the  true  type. 

Erica  ciliaris  (Linn.)  var.  Watsoni, — ^This  is  the  name 
given  in  DecandoUe's  Prodromus  to  the  hybrid  plant  from 
Truro,  mentioned  in  page  208  of  the  British  Flora.  I 
should  rather  unite  it  with  E.  Tetralix^  as  having  more  the 
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characters  of  the  latter  species,  although  the  form  of  the 
corolla  gives  a  first- sight  resemblance  to  E,  <Aliari8. 

Myosotis  palustris  (With.) — Pubescence  spreading  only 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  stem  and  branches.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  there  is  still  a  spreading  pubescence  on  the 
lower  parts  of  those  branches  which  spring  from  the  middle 
part  of  the  stem  where  the  hairs  are  nearly  erect  or  even 
appressed.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  the  pubescence 
is  always  appressed,  as  in  M.  cttspitosa. 

Myosotis  caspitosa  (Schultz.) — Limb  of  corolla  variable  in 
size  ;  in  some  plants  equalling  that  of  M.  sylvaiicUy  in  others 
scarcely  so  large  as  that  of  M.  arvensis.  The  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  particularly  when  in  fruit,  are  more  ovate  than  lanceo- 
late ;  being  almost  equally  broad  as  those  of  M.  palustriSy 
though  the  calyx  of  the  latter  is  much  less  deeply  divided. 
The  characters  of  leaf-bearing  and  leaf-less  racemes  are  occa- 
sionally interchanged  between  this  species  and  M.palustris. 

Myosotis  collina  (Hoffm.) — ^The  pedicels  are  twice  the 
length  of  the  calyx  in  luxuriant  specimens,  which  present 
the  characters  of  M.  collina  in  other  respects. 

Myosotis  arvensis  (HoiFm.) — ^The  calyx,  though  closed  when 
fresh,  has  invariably  opened  under  pressure  in  the  process  of 
drying  many  specimens ;  that  is,  so  far  as  my  own  observa- 
tion extends. 

Veronica  Buxbaumit  (Ten,) — I  have  specimens  from  Ber- 
wickshire in  my  herbarium,  yet  the  figure  in  the  Flora  of 
Berwick  cannot  be  intended  for  this  species,  since  it  has  the 
capsules  of  V.  polita, 

Veronica  humi/usa  (Dickson.) — Introduced  into  my  garden 
in  1841,  this  has  grown  to  a  large  patch,  far  exceeding  the 
largest  plants  of  the  common  form  of  F.  serpyllifiUa^  which 
comes  up  abundantly  as  a  weed  in  the  same  garden ;  yet,  while 
the  latter  flowers  freely,  the  former  has  not  shewn  a  blossom. 
Neither  will  it  flower  when  confined  in  a  flower-pot. 

lAnaria  vulgaris  (Moench.)— Rachis  and  pedicels  so  fre- 
quently glabrous  that  the  contrary  condition  ought  certainly 
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to  be  exdaded  from  the  specific  character.  I  possess  a 
specimen  in  which  the  leaves  are  whorled  the  whole  length  of 
&e  stem,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  £.  repens. 

lAnaria  Italica  fTrev.) — I  am  not  quite  assured  yet  that 
the  English  plant  is  rightly  thus  named;  but  would  fully 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  a  hybrid,  intermediate 
between  L.  repens  and  L.  vulgaris. 

Mentha  arvenns  (Linn.) — Upper  leaves  usually  much 
smaller.  Occasionally  the  uppermost  leaves  are  almost 
equally  large  with  those  below  them^  but  in  my  neighbour- 
hood this  is  certainly  more  the  exception  than  the  character. 

Calamintha  officinalis  (Moench)  and  C  Nepeta  (Pursh). — 
Both  have  fruit  with  impressed  dots,  though  the  dots  may 
be  more  numerous  and  deeper  on  the  fruit  of  C  officinalis. 
Is  the  fruit  of  C.  Nepeta  always  smaller  and  paler  ?  The 
leaves  in  both  are  either  obtuse  or  subacute. 

Lamium  album  (Linn.)  and  L.  maculatum  (Linn.)  —Equally 
in  both  I  find  one  slender  tooth  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the 
lower  lip  of  the  corolla^  and  cannot  understand  the  character 
of  ^  three  teeth'^  ascribed  to  L.  album.  Have  the  angles 
produced  by  the  revolute  edge  of  the  lobes  of  the  lip  been 
mistaken  for  teeth  ?  They  exist,  however,  in  both.  Perhaps, 
in  both  abo,  the  broadest  sinus  occurs  between  the  two 
lowest  teeth  of  the  calyx.  The  appearance  of  separation 
between  the  upper  tooth  and  the  rest  in  L.  album,  is  rather 
induced  by  a  lateral  compression  of  the  calyx,  than  by  any 
actual  distance.  In  L.  maculatum,  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  are 
more  reflexed  and  the  stem  is  less  hairy  than  in  L.  album. 
The  leaves  of  the  latter  are  frequently  spotted  with  numerous 
small  white  marks. 

Primula  elatior  (Jacq.) — ^There  appear  to  be  four  plants 
which  pass  under  this  name  in  England.  First,  a  form  of 
P.  vulgaris,  in  which  the  umbel  is  elevated  on  a  commoa 
stalk,  instead  of  remaining  sessile  among  the  leaves.  Se- 
condly, another  form  of  P.  vulgaris^  in  which  the  flowers  are 
smaller  and  deeper-coloured,  and  grow  in  a  many- flowered 
umbel  on  a  stout  scape.    I  take  this  to  be  a  hybrid  betweea 
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P.  vulgaris  and  P.  veris,  and  it  usually  (if  not  always)  is  found 
in  company  with  both  the  supposed  parents,  in  damp  ground. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  large-flowered  cowslip  (P.  veria)  in  which 
the  limb  is  broader  and  less  concave  than  usual ;  and  this 
also  may  be  a  hybrid.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  true  Primula 
elatior  (as  it  appears  to  be)  discovered  at  Bardfield  in  Essez^ 
by  Mr.  Doubleday.  In  this  latter,  the  calyx  is  sometimes 
only  half  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  has  short 
triangular  teeth. 

Chenopodium  glaucum  (Linn.) — In  my  Surrey  specimens, 
the  small  heads  or  clusters  of  flowers  are  disposed  into  in- 
terrupted leafy  (not  leafless)  spikes.  The  figure  in  English 
Botany,  though  with  less  leafy  spikes,  represents  an  early 
stage.  The  Darlington  plant  has  ovate  obtuse  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  in  short  almost  leafless  spikes. 

Atriplex  pdtula  (Linn.) — ^Various  species  have  been  formed 
out  of  this,  in  accordance  with  variations  in  the  cutting  of 
the  leaves  and  perianth  of  the  fruit;  but  assuredly  these  vary 
much  on  the  same  single  individual.  I  have  seen  the  perianth 
entire  at  the  margin  and  on  the  back ;  toothed  with  few  or 
several  teeth  at  the  margin,  and  muricate  with  few  or  several 
teeth  on  the  back :  all  on  the  same  plant. 

Polygonum  maritimum  (Linn.)  and  P.  Roberti  (Lois.  ?)— 
The  latter  of  these,  having  been  long  joined  or  confounded 
with  P.  avicularey  it  will  probably  excite  surprise  that  I 
should  here  propose  to  reduce  the  plant  to  a  variety  of  P. 
mixritimum.  One  of  my  specimens  of  P.  Roberti^  from  Gal- 
loway, has  the  nerves  of  the  ochre®  branched,  and  in  general 
appearance  is  about  half-way  between  the  Christchurch  plant, 
called  P.  maritimum,  and  the  Penzance  one  admitted  to  be  P. 
Roberti  of  the  British  Flora.  Moreover,  living  specimens  in 
my  garden,  raised  from  seeds  of  the  true  P.  mxzritinwn 
(Azores),  are  half-way  between  the  parent  plants  and  the 
Cornish  P.  Po66r/i,  having  the  long  interned es  and  strag- 
gling habit  of  the  latter,  with  the  broader  leaves  and  more 
served  ochreae  of  the  former.     Lastly,  the  varieties  of  Pv 
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meuUtre  are  as  different  from  one  another,  as  are  any  forms 
of  these  two. 

Polygonum  aviaUare  (Linn.) — Fruit  frequently  longer  than 
the  perianth,  more  particularly  in  a  long  straggling  variety 
which  has  much  the  habit  of  the  sea- side  specimens  of  P. 
Roberlij  but  still  with  the  striated  fruit  and  other  characters 
of  P.  avicuiare. 

Rumex  sanguineus  (Linn.)  and  R.  conghmeratus  (Murr.) — 
It  appears  to  my  eyes  that  some  plants  are  so  intermediate 
between  these  two  alleged  species,  as  to  render  their  proper 
liame  and  place  doubtful.  The  tubercles  occur  on  one,  two, 
or  all  the  enlarged  petals ;  the  whorls  are  all  leafless,  or  leafy 
below  and  leafless  above,  or  leafy  throughout. 

Betula  aiba  (Linn.)  and  B.  glutinosa  (Fries.) — Assuredly 
the  specific  characters  assigned  for  these  alleged  species,  in 
the  Manual,  will  not  suffice  to  distinguish  them*  1  And  the 
form  of  the  fruit,  and  the  relative  length  of  its  membranous 
margin^  both  varying,  without  any  correspondence  with  the 
variations  in  the  form  of  the  leaves.  I  have  also  seen  cor- 
date, ovate,  and  deltoid  leaves  on  the  very  same  tree.  In 
my  former  paper,  in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany^  page 
619,  and  more  at  length  in  the  Phytologist,  page  817»  1  have 
explained  that  the  form  of  the  leaves  varies  with  age  and 
luxuriance,  and  cannot  be  taken  for  specific  characters  in 
nature,  though  in  small  sprigs  for  the  herbarium  these  cha- 
racters may  seem  clear  and  strong  enough. 

Juncus  compressus  (Jacq.)  and  J.  comoms  (Bich.). — Na 
certain  distinction  in  the  length  of  the  mucro  of  the  capsule. 
It  varies,  but  the  shorter-capsuled  shore  plant  sometimes 
has  the  mucro  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  longer-capsuled 
freshwater  plant* 

Luzula  Forsteri  (DC.) — Peduncles  of  the  fruit  drooping, 
not  ^^  erect;''  although  by  no  means  reflexed  as  are  those  of 
L.pilosa. 

Alopeciirua  geniculcUtts  (Linn.)  and  A.  fuhms  (Sm.),— The 
difference  between  these  two  species,  in  the  relative  length. 
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and  breadth  of  their  anthers,  is  much  exaggerated  in  Englisit' 
Botany. 

Festuca  hliacea  (Huds.)  and  F.pratensts  (Huds.)^ — ^Cer- 
tainly these  are  only  forms  of  a  single  species.  They  pass 
into  each  other  by  the  most  complete  gradation  of  interme*- 
diate  forms^  and  the  spiked  and  panicled  (branched)  racemes 
may  be  seen  on  the  very  same  root. 

Festuca  elalior  (Linn.) — I  suspect  that  we  have  a  sea-side 
plant  distinct  from  F.  pratensis  and  loliacea,  and  which  is 
probably  the  F.  arundinacea  of  Schreber.  It  is  known  by 
its  large  rough  leaves,  tall  stems,  and  the  spreading  or  droop* 
ing  position  of  the  peduncles  when  in  firuit.  In  F.  pratensis 
the  branches  of  the  panicle  are  nearly  erect  in  fruit. 

Avena pratensis  (Linn.)  and  A.alpina  (Smith). — Apparently 
these  two  have  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  have 
Festuca  loliacea  and  F,  pratensis.  Avena  alpina  is  that  form 
of  A.  pratensis  in  which  the  peduncles  of  the  spikelets  are 
more  branched  than  usual ;  the  spiked  raceme  of  the  latter 
being  thus  converted  into  a  panicled  raceme.  I  have  seen 
various  specimens  from  the  hills  of  England  and  Scotland, 
to  which  either  name  might  be  given  with  about  equid 
eorrectness. 

Bromus  commutatiis  (Schrader). — In  1841  I  gathered  seeds 
from  the  wild  plants  in  Surrey,  and  sowed  them  in  my 
garden.  Being  absent  in  1842,  I  did  not  see  the  plants  so 
raised  in  flower;  but  their  seeds  falling  in  that  summer 
produced  other  plants  which  flowered  in  1843.  Among 
these  last,  several  had  the  spikelets  pubescent,  like  those  of 
B.  mollis^  while  others  retained  the  glabrous  spikelets  of  the 
wild  state.  There  was  no  other  appreciable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  varieties ;  but  the  fact  shows  how  little  trust 
can  be  given  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  pubescence  on  the 
flowers  in  this  genus.  Bromus  racemosus  is  certainly  a  sub- 
glabrous  form  of  B.  mollis;  while  Bromus  velutinus  is  the 
pubescent  form  of  B.  secalinus.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
bowever,  that  the  name  of  B.  racemosus  is  sometimes  applied 
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by  botanists  to  immature  specimens  of  B.  commutatui;  also 
that  the  name  Bromus  velutinus  is  in  turn  given  to  a  form 
of  B.moUiSf  in  which  the  peduncles  are  short  and  the  panicle 
consequently  very  dose.  In  reference  to  these  plants  I  can- 
not help  expressing  a  hope  that  English  botanists  will 
discountenance  the  change  of  a  generic  name  so  long  and 
almost  universally  adopted  as  that  of  Bromus.  Why  should 
it  be  exchanged  into  that  of  Serrqfalcus  F 

Lolkan  muUiflorum  (Lam.) — ^The  ^^  Italian  Rye-grass'^  is 
now  much  sown  by  farmers  in  preference  to  the  native  L. 
peretme;  and  the  fact  of  its  coming  so  true  from  imported 
seeds^  in  this  country,  shows  it  to  be  a  persistent  variety.  I 
do  not  call  it  a  species^  because  there  appears  to  be  no  certain 
character  for  distinction.  Our  native  L.  perenne  acquires 
awns  in  some  places,  though  not  commonly  found  in  that 
condition.  Where  it  grows  in  rich  ground,  with  free  space 
for  roots  and  leaves,  the  spikelets  of  L,  perenne  bear  as  many 
flowers  as  do  those  of  the  L.  rnultiflorum.  On  the  other  side, 
Z/.  nwUiflcrum  is  certainly  perennial,  and  produces  ^^  barren 
shoots/'  that  is,  leafy  shoots,  which  do  not  become  flower- 
ing stems  till  the  succeeding  year.  And  on  removing  a  plant 
from  a  field  of  the  '^  Italian  Rye*grass,"  after  it  had  flowered 
there,  and  confining  it  to  a  small  flower-pot,  later  flowering 
stems  were  produced,  which  bore  spikelets  of  four  to  six 
almost  awnless  flowers. 

Spartma  stricta  (Roth)  and  S.  altemijhra  (Loisel.) — These 
appear  very  different,  yet  there  is  a  slight  shading  ofi*  in 
the  characters  assigned  for  distinction  in  the  few  dried 
spedmens  which  only  I  have  seen.  I  have  a  specimen  of 
S.  attermfloray  in  which  the  leaves  are  considerably  short  of 
the  top  of  the  spikes;  and  in  a  specimen  of  the  same  species, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Bromfleld,  the  outer  glume  is 
not  quite  glabrous,  though  the  hairs  on  it  are  few  and  short. 
So  far,  there  is  an  approximation  to  the  characters  of  8. 
sirieta  in  these  two  specimens. 
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Notes  on  MiMOSBiE,  tvith  a  Synopsis  of  Species.    By  George  ^ 
Bentham^  Esq. 

Tribe  III.    AcACiSiE. 

(^Continued  from  vol.  i.  p.  528.) 

XXI.    Lysiloma. 

Calyx  campanulatus,  .5-(lentatas.  Corolla  subinfundibuli- 
formi-campanulata^  S-fida^  laciniis  niembranaceis.  Stamina 
indefinita  (saepius  infra  30)  corolla  vix  triplo  longiora,  basi 
in  tubum  a  corolla  liberum  coalita.  Ovarium  sessile  v.  brevi- 
ter  stipitatum.  Legumen  (in  L.  stiptdari  et  L.  rostrata) 
lineare^  rectum  v.  vix  falcatum^  plano-compressum  margiue 
incrassato  integro  a  valvulis  submembranaceis  maturitate 
soluto. — Frutices  v.  arbores  in  America  calidiore  crescentes, 
babitu  Acaciis  similes^  inermes*  Stipules  seepius  foliaceee  v. 
membranaceee.  Folia  bipinnata,  pinnis  foliisque  plurijugis. 
Glandula  petiolaris  elevata,  jugales  paucas.  Pedunculi  axil- 
lares^  nunc  solitarii  v.  fasciculati,  nunc  in  ramos  racemose 
oligocephalos  aphyllos  abeuntes.  Flores  ss&pius  numerosi, 
parvi,  sessiles,  staminibus  rarius  semi-pollice  longioribus. 

The  species  I  have  collected  under  this  generic  name  are 
evidently  closely  allied  to  each  other,  although  there  can  be 
no  certainty  of  their  being  truly  congeners  until  the  fruit  of 
more  species  shall  be  known.  The  generic  character  lies  in 
the  combination  of  the  pod  of  a  Mimosa  with  the  monadel- 
phous  stamens  of  the  Ingoid  genera.  The  calyx  and  corolla 
are  those  of  several  Acacias^  the  stamens  longer  than  in  most 
species  of  that  genus^  and  apparently  not  yellow,  but  shorter 
and  fewer  than  is  usual  in  Calliandra,  Some  species  very 
much  resemble  Leuc<ena  in  habit,  and  the  form  of  the  pod 
of  L.  Schiedeana  is  the  same,  though  the  dehiscence  is  very 
different* 

*  Floribus  globosO'Capitatis. 

1.  L.  Bahamensis  (sp.  n.),  glabra  v.  vix  pilosula^  stipulis 
amplis  falcato-ovatis  acutis  dimidiatis,  pinnis  2-4-jugis,  folio- 
lis   10-20.jugis  obliciue    ovatis  oblongisve  glabris.— Ramuli 
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folia  et  inflorescentia  aicdtate  nigrescant.  Stipulas  aemi- 
pollicares,  foliacese^  nervo  ezcentiico  percurso.  Petioli  craa- 
dasculi,  communes  2-3  poll.,  partiales  jugi  infimi  circa  2  poll«, 
jogi  ultimi  scepe  3-3^  poll,  longi.  Folia  3-6  lin.  longa^  ob- 
tiua  ▼•  raiius  acutiuscula.  Pedunculi  fasciculati,  axillares, 
T.  &8ciculis  nurius  breviter  racemosis.  Bracteeo  versus  apicem 
pedunculi  1-3,  parrce,  heteromorphes,  siepe  deficientes.  Capi- 
tula  densa,  staminibus  n^lectis  4-lin.  diametro.  Stamina 
circa  20^  vix  semipollicaria.  Ovarium  sessile^  glabmm.  Legu- 
men  non  vidi. — Bahamas,  Swamson. 

2.  L.  Schiedeana,  glabra  v«  ramulis  petiolisque  minute 
poberulisj  stipulis  amplis  aemicordatis  membranaceis,  pinnis 
€-8-jugisy  foliolis  multijugis  linearibus  glabris. — Acacue  sp. 
YI.  Schlecht.  Linneea  12.  p.  573  (fide  specimine  sterili 
fofioso). — Stipulee  3-6  lin.  longse.  Petioli  communes  3-5- 
pdlicares,  partiales  subbipollicares.  Foliola  20-30-juga,  ob- 
tusiuscula,  2-3  lin.  longa,  subglaucescentia.  Pedunculi  nunc 
floiitarii  monocephali,  nunc  in  ramos  2-3-cephalos  bracteatos 
abeuntes.  Capitula  magnitudine  preecedentis.  Stamina 
15-20,  corolla  subtriplo  longiora,  basi  in  tubum  connata 
corolla  vix  breviorem.  Legumen  (nondum  maturum)  5-polli- 
care,  8-9  lin.  latum,  stipitatum,  apice  longiuscule  cuspi- 
datum. — Central  America,  Sinclair;  Hacienda  de  la  La- 
gona  in  Mexico,  Schiede. 

3.  L.  aurita,  ramulis  petiolis  pedunculisque  tomentosulis, 
itq>alis  amplis  semicordatis  longe  acuminatis  membranaceis,. 
pinnis  20-25-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  linearibus  ciliatis. — 
Legumen  ignotum. — Accuna  aurita,  Schlecht.  Linn&ea,  12,- 
p.  572.-^  Mexico,  Schiede. 

4*  L.  microphylla  pubescens,  stipulis  lanceolatis  acumi- 
natis pubescentibus,  pinnis  5-8-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis 
panris  subtus  puberulis. — Legumen  ignotum. — Acacia  at- 
bcreoj  Benth.  PL  Hartw.  p.  13,  non  Willd. — Mexico,  Hart^ 
weff,  n.  72. 

*  Floribus  cyUndraceo-spicatis. 

5.  L.  Acapulcensis^  ramulis  junioribus  petiolisque  pilosulis, 
stipulis  obsoletis,  petioli  glandulis  depressis,  pinnis  sub-9- 
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jugiSj  foliolis  znultijugis  oblongo-linearibus  glabris. — Acacia 
Acapukensis  Kunth.  Mim.  p.  78>  t.  24.  Legnmea  ignotum. 
Species  a  me  non  visa. — ^Acapulco^  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

6.  Lr  desmoBtachyaj  ramulis  petiolisque  velutino-pubes- 
centibus,  stipulis  obsoletis,  petioli  glandulis  elevato-coniciS) 
pinnis  7-l2-jugis^  foliolis  inultijugis  oblongo-linearibus  ad- 
presse  pilosulis. — Acacia  desmostachyaj  Benth*  PI.  Hartw. 
p.  13. — Stamina  circa  SO.  Legumen  ignotum. — Leon  in 
Mexico^  Hartweg,  n.  75. 

7.  L.  rostrata,  scandens^  glabra,  stipulis  obsoletis  ?  petioli 
glandula  cupuliformi^  pinnis  6-8-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  ob- 
longo-linearibus acutis. — Legumen  2i-3  poll,  longum,  5  lin. 
latum,  breviter  rostratum.  Flores  ignoti,  sed  staminum  ves- 
tigia circa  leguminis  basin  numerosa. — Acacia  rostrata,  Humb. 
et  Bonpl.  in  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1060.  Mimosa  ignava,  Humb. 
et  Kunthw  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  6,  p.  269.  Species  a  me  non 
visa. — On  the  Magdalena  river. 

Mimosa  nigricans,\Blkl,  Eel.  3,  p.  37- 1. 29,  and  M.  dtvaricata^ 
Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenb.  3^  p.  76,  t.  395  are  probably  also  a 
species  of  Lysiloma. 

XXIL    Albizzia  {Durazzini.)'^ 

Flores  plerique  hermaphroditi.  Calyx  campanulatus  v. 
tubulosus  5-dentatus.  Corolla  infundibuliformis.  Stamina 
indefinita,  saepius  numerosa,  basi  in  tubum  monadelpha. 
Legumen  planum  siccum,  membranaceum  v.  chartaceum, 
tenuiter  marginatum,  indehiscens  v»  in  valvulas  membra- 
naceas  nee  elastice  nee  contortim  dehiscens.  Semina  funi- 
culo  filiformi  appensa. — ^Arbores  v.  frutices  inermes,  Africa, 
Asiee  v.  Australasise  incolae^  Folia  bipinnata.  Glandute 
petiolares  jugalesque  Acaciarum  in  omnibus  speciebus  plus 

*  I  kDOW  not  where  the  genua  was  first  puhlished  by  Durazzini.  It 
has  been  taken  up  by  Boivin  in  an  article  in  the  Encyclopidie  du  Xl^e 
SQcle,  vol,  ii.  p.  32  ;  a  work  which  I  have  never  seen,  but  from  whence 
M.  Decaisne  kindly  copied  the  article  in  question,  and  transmitted  it  to 
me.  As  I  had  previously  completed  the  manuscript  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  genus  under  the  name  of  Serianihei,  some  of  the  species  occur  under 
that  name  in  some  collections  which  I  have  had  before  me. 
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minus  conspicutt.  Stipuln  nonnunquam  membranacece, 
siepras  setace®  v.  obsoletn.  Pedunculi  axillares  v.  raceniosi 
non  suprapositi.  Flores  globoso-capitati  y.  spicati^  ssepius 
speciosi,  staminibus  longis  albidis  roseis  y.  rarius  purpuras- 
oentibas  comosi.  Flores  1-3  centrales  nonnunquam  dif- 
formes  corolla  elongato-tubulosa^  staminum  tubo  longe  ex- 
aeito. 

This  genus  in  the  old  world  corresponds  in  some  measure 
to  CaUiandra  in  the  new  world.  The  species  haye  most  of 
them  been  referred  to  Acacia  on  account  of  the  pod,  which 
is  precisely  that  of  some  species  of  that  genus,  but  the 
flowers  are  nearer  to  those  of  Inffa^  under  which  name  a  few 
species  haye  also  been  published.  When  the  specimens  are 
perfect  AUnzzia  is  easily  distinguished  from  Acacia,  Zyffia, 
and  Serianthes  by  the  flower,  from  all  other  Ingoid  genera  by 
the  pod.  Where  the  pod  is  wanting,  it  may  be  known  from 
PUhecolobium,  the  only  remaitiing  Ingoid  genus  in  the  old 
world,  in  some  cases  by  the  large  heads  of  flowers,  the  form 
of  the  corolla  and  long  stamina ;  and  the  small-flowered 
qiecies  may  be  distinguished  from  the  sections  Ungtus-Cati 
and  Concordia  by  the  want  of  spines,  from  Clypearia  by  the 
inflorescence.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  few  species  of 
the  section  Caihormion  that  there  is  any  difficulty  of  deciding 
to  which  genus  they  belong  without  seeing  the  pod,  but 
eren  here  there  are  differences  in  habit  which  seldom  leaye 
much  doubt. 
§  1.  Sptcifiora.     Pinnee   et  foliola  plurijuga.     Spicee  cylin- 

dric8e«     Species  Australasicee. 

1.  A.  fulffenSy  subglabra,  pinnis  2-3-jugi8,  fbliolis  3-4- 
jugis  ovali-y.  oblongo-rhombeis  basi  longe  angustatis  sub- 
coriaceist  glandula  panra  inter  pinnas  et  foliola  omnia,  spicis 
laxiosculis  elongatis,  legumine  biyalyi  recto  y.  leyiter  falcato. 
— Acmcia  fulgens  Liabill.  Sert.  Austr.  Caled.  t.  67* — Acacia 
cydosperma,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  45Q  ? — New  Caledonia,  Labil- 
lardihre. 

2.  A.  granulosa,  ramuMs  petiolisque  puberulis,  pinnis  2-6- 
jugis^  foliolis  10-14-jugis  rhombeo-oyatis    oblongisye    basi 
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yalde  obliquis  glabris,  glandula  infra  pinnas  infimas,  jugalibus 
subnullis,  spicis  laxiuscalis  elongatis,  legumine  biTalyi  sub- 
f alcato.— Acacia  ffranulosa,  Labill,  Sert.  Austr.  Caled.t.  66. — 
New  Caledonia,  LabiUardih-e. 

3.  A.  Iqphant/My  ramulis  petiolis  pednnculisque  velutino- 
puberulis,  glandula  in  medio  petiolo,  jugalibus  paucis  parvis, 
pinnis  8-lO-jugis,  foliolis  mnltijugis  linearibus  obtusiusculis 
subtus  sericeo*puberuli8,  spicis  cylindricis,  floribus  pedicel- 
latis,  legumine  bivalvi  recto. — Acacia  lophantha,  WiUd.  DC. 
Prod.  2,  p.  457.  South  West  Australia ;  King  George's 
Sound,  Baffster;  Geographer's  Bay,  Fraser;  Swan  River, 
Drummond. 

§  2«  Macropkylke.    Pinnte  unijugse.     Foliola  paucijuga  am- 
pla  (pluripoUicaria).     Capitula  globosa. 

4.  A.  lucida,  glabra,  stipulis  deciduis,  foliolis  subbijugis 
ovali-oblongis  acuminatis  subcequilateris  penninerviis  supra 
nitidis,  glandula  in  petiolo  et  sub  foliolis  supremis,  pedun- 
€ulis  fasciculatis  paniculatis,  capitulis  6-IO-floris,  floribus 
sessilibus  glabriusculis,  calyce  tubuloso  corolla  subquadrupio 
breviore,  ovario  breviter  stipitato  glabro. — Mimosa  tucida^ 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  2,  p.  544. — Inffa  hcida.  Wall.  Cat.  Herb. 
Ind.  n.  5267  excl.  litt.  B  in  toto  et  litt.  F  ex  parte. — Pithe- 
^olobio  bigemino  habitu  affinis,  sed  etiam  florida  primo  in- 
tuitu distinguitur  pedunculis  non  suprapositis.  Foliola 
^-3-pollicaria.  Legumen  8-9  poll,  longum,  15  lin.  latum  ei 
A.  Lebbek  simile. — Nipal,  JVallich;  Assam,  Herb.  Hooker; 
Melloon,  Wallich. 

5.  A.  umbrosay  glabra,  stipulis  parvis  persistentibus  rigidu- 
lis,  foliolis  uni-v.  sesqui-jugis  amplis  ovali-ohlongis  acumi- 
natis parum  ineBquilateris  penninerviis  supra  nitidis,  glandula 
inter  pinnas  et  inter  foliola,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  capitulis 
paucifloris  globosis,  floribus  sessilibus  glabris,  calyce  cam- 
panulato  corolla  infundibuliformi-campanulata  triplo  breviore, 
ovario  sessili  glabro. — Inga  umbrosoy  Grab,  in  Wall.  Cat. 
Herb.  Ind.  n.  5273. — Foliola  4-6-pollicaria  v.  interdum  fere 
pedalia.  Flores  duplo  fere  majores  quam  in  A.  hicida*-^ 
Sillet,  Wallich. 
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§  3.  Obtnttfolim.  Finns  plurijagie  (2-6«jag8e).  Foliola 
plurijuga  ovata  v.  oblonga  (i-H*poUicaria)  obtusa,  parum 
inaeqailatera ;  nerve  oentrali  v.  parum  excentrico.  Stipuke 
obsolete  V.  deciduce.     Capitula  globosa. 

6.  A.  Lebbeky  ramulis  foliisque  glabris  v.  vix  minute  pube- 
nilis,  pinnis  2-4-jugis,  foliolis  5-9-jugis  oblique  ovali-oblongis 
obtusissimis  ineequilateris  subsessilibus,  glandula  magna 
prope  basin  petioli,  jugalibus  parvis  pluribus  rarius  subnuUis, 
pedunculis  elongatis  in  azillis  supremis  fasciculatis  subrace- 
mosis,  capituUs  amplis  multifloris,  fioribus  breviter  pedi- 
oellatis  glabris  puberulisve^  calyce  corolla  demidio  breviore, 
ovario  sessili  glabro^  legumine  longissimo  glabro. — Acacia 
Lebbeky  Willd.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  466.  Acacia  speciosay 
Willd.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  467-  Mimosa  Srrissay  Roxb.  FL 
Ind.  2,  p.  544.  AUnzzia  latifoUa,  Boivin  Encycl.  XIX. 
Siecl.  2y  p.  33. — Common  in  collections  from  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  often  sent  also  from  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  is,  however,  only  cultivated. 

fi  pubescens,  ramulis  foliis  inflorescentiaque  molliter  pu- 
b^centibus. — Found  with  the  smooth  form  in  East  India. 

y  parviflora — Acacia  macrophyllay  Bunge  Enum.  PI.  Chin, 
p.  20. — Rocky  mountains  of  Pan-shan  in  North  China,  Bunge. 

The  last  mentioned  variety  does  not  appear  to  differ  from 
the  common  form  in  anything  but  the  small  size  of  the 
6owers.  Boivin,  in  placing  this  species  in  Albtzzia^  altered 
its  specific  name  to  latifolia^  which  I  have  not  adopted  as 
the  old  name  of  Lebbek  is  so  well  known,  and  there  are  other 
species  with  broader  leaves. 

7.  A.  rhambifoUa  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  puberulis, 
stipulis  deciduis,  pinnis  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  3-6-jugis  obovali- 
oblongis  rhombeisve  obtusis  incequilateris  supra  glabris  subtus 
pilosulis,  glandulis  jugalibus  ad  pinnas  et  foliola  omnia  v. 
saperiora,  petiolari  nulla,  pedunculis  fasciculatis  subrace- 
mosis,  capitulis  multifloris,  fioribus  pedicellatis  glabris,  calyce 
campanulato  5-fido  corolla  dimidio  breviore,  ovario  sub- 
sessili  piloso. — Folia  fere  Zygim  Brownei.  Flores  omnino 
-4/Aizri«.— Senegambia,  Heudeloty  n.  735. 
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8.  A.  glaberrimay  ramulis  puberulis,  pinnis  1-3-jugis,  foliolis 
S-5-jugis  rhombeo-ovatis  obliquis  subacutis  venosis  glaber- 
rimis^  glandula  in  medio  petiolo  et  inter  foliola  superiora, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  solitariis  ternisve^  capitulis  multifloris, 
floribus  pedicellatis  glabris,  calyce  tubuloso  campanulato 
5-dentato  corolla  diniidio  breviore.  —  Mimosa  glaberrima 
Sebum.  Beskr.  PI.  Gain.  p.  321. — Guinea,  where  it  is  used 
as  fuel,  Thonning.  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  of  this 
tree.  I  should,  indeed,  have  referred  the  preceding  A. 
rhombifolia  to  it,  but  that  the  name  of  glaberrima  by  no 
means  agrees  with  it.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that 
tiie  two  may  prove  to  be  mere  varieties  of  one  species* 

9.  A.  ferragineay  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo-velutinis, 
stipulis  inconspicuis,  pinnis  2 -5-jugis,  foliolis  10-20-jugis  ob- 
longis  obtusis  utrinque  moUiter  pubescentibus  supra  demum 
glabratis,  glandula  magna  supra  basin  petioli  jugalibus  parvis 
paucis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  solitariis  geminisve  ferrugineo- 
velutinis,  capitulis  amplis  multifloris,  calyce  tubuloso  ferru- 
gineo-villoso  corolla  pubescente  subtriplo  breviore,  ovario 
sessili  glBhvo.^-Inga  ferrugineay  Guillem.  et  Perr.  FL  Seneg. 
p.  236.  Acacia  malacophyllai  Steud.  in  PL  Abyss.  Herb^ 
Un.  Itin.  n.  521. — Senegambia,  Leprieur  and  PerrotteU 
Heudelotf  n.  881  ;  Hot  elevated  plain  between  Schiri  and 
Sana  in  Abyssinia,  Schimper. 

10.  A.  odoratissimay  ramulis  petiolisque  minute  puberulis, 
stipulis  deciduis,  pinnis  3-8-jugis,  foliolis  8-25-jugis  late  ob- 
longis  acutiusculis  v.  obtusis  valde  insequilateris  subtus 
glaucis,  glandula  prope  basin  petioli  et  inter  pinnas  supe- 
riores,  panicula  polycephala,  capitulis  paucifloris,  floribus 
sessilibus  pubescentibus,  calyce  coroUa  4-5 -plo  breviore, 
ovario  subsessili  glabro. — Acacia  odoratissima,  Willd.  DC. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  466.  Albizzia  micranthay  Boivin  1.  c— Flores  in 
hac  et  sequentibus  speciebus  multo  minores  quam  in  pcsece- 
dentibus. — East  Indian  Peninsula,  a  large  and  handsonne 
tree,  the  timber  particularly  hard  and  strong,  Roxburgh* 
Again  Mr.  Boivin  appears  to  me  to  have  uselessly  changed 
the  specific  name  of  this  species. 
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11.  A.  Lebbekioides,  ramulis  petiolisque  subpilosis,  pinnis 
3-8-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  ovato-oblongis  acutiusculis  ba«i 
obliqttis  glabris  subtus  glaucis,  glandula  ad  basin  petioli, 
JQgalibtts  paucis  parvis,  legumine  oblongo.'^^cacui  Lebbe- 
BMes,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p,  467,  Decaisne,  Herb.  Tim.  p.  133. — 
Island  of  Timor.  I  have  not  seen  the  plant,  and  the  flowers 
are  tmknown,  bat  from  the  description,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it 
must  be  in  other  respects  near  to  A.  odoratissima.  -  The  pod 
is,  however,  said  to  be  half  as  broad  again  as.  in  A.  Lebbeky 
whilst  in  A.  odoratisnma  it  is  not  broader  than  in  some 
varieties  of  A.  Lebbeky  and  often  narrower,  but  the  propor- 
tionate lengt^  and  breadth  of  the  pod  is  very  variable  in 
several  species  of  this  genus. 

Flowering  specimens  gathered  by  A.  Cunningham  at  Ca- 
reening Bay  may  possibly  be  this  species,  if  so  it  is  very 
near  to  A.  Lebbeky  but  has  rather  smaller  and  more  nume* 
rous  leaflets  (often  10  to  12  pair),  and  the  flowers  rather 
smaller.    This  should  probably  be  referred  to  A.  Lebbek  y. 

12.  A. /TTOcera,  ramulis  leviter  angulatis,  foliis  junioribus 
sericeo-puberulis  demura  glabratis,  pinnis  »-4-jugis,  foliolis 
6-8-jagis  oblique  ovali-oblongis  obtusis  v.  acutiusculis  in- 
squilateris  petiolulatis,  glandula  magna  ad  basin  petioli, 
JQgalibus  paucis  parvis,  panicula  laxa,  pedunculis  plerisque 
2.3-nis,  capitulis  15-20-floris,  floribus  sessilibus,  calyce 
dentato  corolla  vix  triplo  longiore,  ovario  subsessili  glabro. — 
Mimofa  procera,  Roxb.  PI.  Cor.  2,  t.  21.  Acacia  procera, 
WiUd.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  466.  Mimosa  elatOy  Roxb.  Acacia 
elatay  Grab,  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5233.  Mimosa  coriacea^  Blanco  ? 
FI.  Filip.  p.  734. — East  India,  Burma  territory,  Walhch, 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuming^  n.  1563. 

13.  A.  MiUeiti  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  subteretibus  petiolisque 
glabris,  stipulis  deciduis,  pinnis  3.6-jugis,  foliolis  4-10-jugis 
obovato-oblongis  obtusis  retusisve  basi  obliquis  glabris,  glan- 
dula parva  prope  basin  petioli,  jugalibus  raris  v.  nullis^  pa- 
nicula laxa,  pedunculis  plerisque  2-3- nis,  capitulis  paucifloris, 
floribus  sessilibus^  calyce  dentato  corolla  quadruplo  breviore, 
ovario  breviter  stipitato  glabro. — Habitus  et  folia  fere  A.  re- 
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tusa,  flores  minores,  densiores,  fere  glabri.  Corolla  hasi 
minus  attenuata.  Ovarium  breviiis.  Stamina  breviter  mona- 
delpha.  Legumen  semipedale,  1}  poll,  latum. — China  near 
Macao,  Millett. 

14.  A.  retusa  (sp«  n.)}  ramulis  subteretibus  petiolisque 
glabriusculis,  pinnis  4-6-jugis,  foliolis  6-lOjugis  obovato- 
obloDgis  obtusis  retusisve  basi  obliquis  utrinque  glabris, 
glandula  subimmersa  ad  basin  petioli,  jugalibus  ad  folia  et 
pinnas  suprema,  panicula  laxa^  pedunculis  plerisque  2-3-nis9 
floribus  pedicellatis  tninute  puberulis,  calyce  truncato  sub- 
dentato  corolla  triplo  breviore,  ovario  breviter  stipitato 
glabro« — Foliola  (>-9  lin.  longa,  3-4  lin.  lata,  margine  sub- 
revoluta.  Capitula  10-15-flora.  Corolla  3  lin.  longa.  Sta- 
mina numerosa  fere  poUicaria^  tubo  coroUam  excedente. — 
Philippine  Islands,  CundngyJi.  1223  and  1593. 

§  4.  MicrophylhB,  Pinnae  multijug®  (ssepius  lO-lS-jugae). 
Foliola  multijuga,  linearia,  parva  (1-3  lin.  longa)  obtusius- 
cula,  parum  insequilatera,  nervo  central!  v.  parum  excen* 
trico.     Capitula  globosa. 

15.  A.  myriophyllay  ramulis  petiolisque  pubescentibus,  sti- 
pulls  subulatis  deciduis  v.  hinc  inde  persistentibus  indurate- 
conicis,  pinnis  i5-18-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  parvis  oblongo- 
linearibus  falcatis^  glandula  magna  prope  basin  petioli,  jugali- 
bus paucis  parvis,  pedunculis  fasciculatis  paniculatis,  capita- 
lis  parvis  10-20-floriS;  floribus  sessilibus  puberulis^  calyce 
campanulato  corolla  pluries  breviore,  ovario  breviter  stipitato 
minute  puberulo. — Capitula  quam  in  sequente  minora,  folia 
majora  foliolis  minoribus.  —  Mimosa  microphyUa,  Roxb. 
Acacia  myriophylla^  Grab,  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5242.  —  Sillet, 
TVallich. 

16.  A.  amara  (Boivin,  1.  c),  ramulis  petiolisque  velutino- 
pubescentibus,  pinnis  7-ll-jugi8  approximatis,  foliolis  multi- 
jugis parvis  oblongo-lihearibus  falcatis,  glandula  in  petiolo 
et  inter  pinnas  supremas,  pedunculis  in  axillis  supremis  fas- 
ciculatis subracemosis,  capitulis  12-20-floris,  floribus  ses- 
silibus  puberulis,  calyce   corolla  subtriplo   breviore,  ovario 
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stipitato  glabro.^^^ada  amaroy  Willd.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  469. 
Acacia  nelfyrenzoy  Grab,  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5240. — Acacia 
Wiffktii,  Grab.  W.  et  Arn.  Prodr,  Fl.  Penin.  Ind.  Or.  I, p.  274. 
— A  tall  tree,  common  in  the  East  Indian  Peninsula* 

17«  A*  sericocephala,  ramulis  petiolisqae  velutiuo-pubescen- 
tibos,  stipulis  par  vis  deciduis,  pinnis  1 0-20-jugis  approximatis^ 
foliolis  multijugis  parvis  imbricatis  linearibus  utrinqae 
seiiceisy  glandula  in  petiolo,  jugalibus  panels  parvis,  pedun- 
caKs  fasdculatis  subracemosis,  capitulia  globosis,  floribus 
sessilibos  sericeis,  calyce  corolla  subtriplo  breviore,  ovario 
snbstipitato  puberulo. — Acacia  9€ricocephaiay  Fenad.  in  PI. 
Abys3.  Herb.  Un.  Itin. — Species  vix  ao  ne  vix  ab  A;  amara 
distiucta  foliolis  parvis  numerosis,  pube  subsericea,  et  legu- 
minibus  junioribus  puberuUs. — Ethiopia,  Koischy,  Herb. 
Un.  Itin.  FL  Nub.  n*  294.  Sennaar,  Koischy,  n.  244,  Abys- 
siiiia^  Schimper,  Herb.  Un*  Itin*  Fl.  Abyss,  n.  818,  883. 
§  5.  Fidctfolia.      Pinnffi  pluri-sspius  multi-jugfis.      Foliola 

mnltijuga,  fidcata,  acuta,  iiervo  margini  interiori  approxi- 

mato.     Capitula  globosa* 

18*  A.  JuUbrissin  (Boivin,  1.  c),  glabra  v.  ramulis  foliisque 
junioribus  pubescentibus,  stipulis  linearibus  deciduis,  pinnis 
7'11-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  falcato-oblongis  acutis  nervo 
marginali,  glandula  prope  basin  petioli,  jugalibus  paucis  v. 
nullis,  pedunculis  elongatis  subracemosis,  capitulis  amplis 
maltifloris,  floribus  sessilibus  sericeo-puberulis  glabratisve, 
calyce  corolla  subtriplo  breriore,  ovario  sessili  minute  pube- 
rulo.—  Acacia  Julibrissini  Willd.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  469. 
Acacia  Nemu^  Willd*  DC.  1.  c. — Legumen  glabrum  v.  plus 
minus  pubescens.— Mountains  of  Centiral  Asia:  North  Persia, 
Gmelmy  Hscher;  East  India ;  North  China,  Bunffe ;  Japan,  &c. 
and  frequently  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree  in  South  Eu- 
rope, North  Africa,  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  America. 

fi  moUUf  foliis  floribusque  molliter  pubescentibus. — Acacia 
woito,  WaH*  PL  As,  Rar.  2,  p.  76,  t.  177-  Albizzia  mollis^ 
Boivin,  1.  e.  Acacia  Isembergiana,  Schimp.  PI.  Abyssin. 
lierb.  Un.  Itin.  n.  275. — In  gardens  in  Nipal,  and  in  Abys- 
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sinia.  Neither  Dr.  Wallich  nor  Dr.  Schimper  .appear  to  have 
found  it  wild. 

19.  A.  siipulata  (Boivin,  1.  c),  ramulis  petiolisque  juniori- 
bus  pabescentibus,  stipulis  amplis  membranaceis  acuminatis 
deciduis,  pinnis  7-20-jugis^  foliolis  multijugis  oblongo-lineari- 
bus  falcatis  acutis,  nervo  marginali,  glandula  prope  basin 
petioli  et  inter  pinnas  superiores',  fpedunculis  racemoso- 
paniculatis;  capitulis  10-20-floris^  floribus  sessilibus  sericeo- 
puberulisy  calyce  corolla  subtriplo  breviore,  ovario  subsessili 
glabro. — Acacia  atipulaia  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  469. — Acacia 
Smithiana^  Wall.  Cat.  Herb.  Ind.  n.  52,^7  {Mimosa,  Roxb.) — 
Acacia  marginata,  Hamilt.  in  Wall,  1.  c.  n,  524S. — East  India: 
Ceylon,  Macrae;  Peninsula,  Wight;  Nipal,  Chittagong  and 
Attran,  ^a//fc^;  Upper  Assam,  J(enAt7»«. 

20.  A.  Forbesii  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  velutino- 
pubesceotibus,  stipulis  parvis  deciduis,  pinnis  2-4-jugis, 
foliolis  10-15-jugis  falcato-oblongis  obtusis  nervo  submargi- 
nali  utrinque  rufo-sericeis  v.  supra  demum  glabratis,  pedun- 
culis  longiusculis  axillaribus,  capitulis  multifloris,  floribus 
sessilibus  rufo  sericeis,  calyce  corolla  subtriplo  breviore, 
ovario  subsessili  glabriusculo. — Delagoa  Bay,  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Forbes* 

XXIII.  Zygia,  p.  Brown— E.  Mey. 

Calyx  tubulosus,  5-dentatus.  Corolla  infundibuliformi- 
tubulosa,  breviter  5-loba.  Stamina  pluri ma,  connatain  tubum 
corolla  multo  longiorem,  in  alabastro  spiraliter  tortum, 
apice  breviter  libera.     Legumen  et  habitus  Albizzue. 

This  African  genus  might  perhaps  be  considered  merely  as 
a  section  of  Albizzia^  of  which  it  has  the  fruit,  and  both 
species  come  near  in  habit  to  the  Albizzia  rhombifolia.  The 
long,  slender,  staminal  tube,  gives  them  however  a  very  sin- 
gular appearance  when  in  flower. 

I.  Z.  Broumei  (Walp.  Repert.  1,  p.  .928),  ramulis  petio- 
lisque minute  tomentellis,  pinnis  2-4-jugis,  foliolis  3-4-jugis 
oblique  ovato-rhombeis  utrinque  glabris,  extimis  majoribus. 
— Inga  Zygia,  DC.  Leg.  Mem.  p.  4 10,  t.  6'5.— Senegambia, 
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Leprieur  and  PerrotteU  He'udelot,  n.  800,  Also  in  the  West 
Indies,  according,  to  De  CandoUe,  but  I  have  not  seen  any 
specimens  from  thence. 

2.  Z.  fastigiata  (E.  Mey.  Comm.  PL  Afr.  austr.  p.  165) 
ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo-tomentosis,  pinnis  5-6-jagis^ 
foliolis  8-15 -jugis  oblique  trapezoideo-oblongis  supra  glabris 
subtus  pubescentibus,  ultimis  minoribus. — Near  Port  Natal, 
Drege,  and  apparently  the  same  species,  Senegambia,  Heun 
deloty  n.  16. 

Mimosa  virguUasa,  VahL,  referred  to  this  genus  by  Walpers, 
i»  a  species  of  Inga.  Inga  sassa,  Willd.  Sp.  4,  p.  1027,  is 
probably  a  third  species  of  Zygia. 

XXIV.  Calliandba,  BerUh^ 

Flores  plerique  hermaphroditi.  Calyx  campanulatus  5- 
dentatus  v.  rarius  5-fidus,  saepius  striatus.  Corolla  infundi- 
buliformi-companulata,  rarius  subtubulosa,  laciniis  striatis  r. 
tenuiter  membranaceis.  Stamina  indefinita  ssepius  numerosa 
corolla  pluries  longiora,  basi  in  tubum  coalita  et  coroUse 
szepius  plus  minus  adnata.  Legumen  lineare,  rectum  y.  vix 
falcatum,  compressum,  in  valvulas  2  lignosas  coriaceas  v. 
submembranaceas  marginibus  valde  incrassatis  ab  apice  ad 
basin  elastice  dehiscens,  intus  uniloculare  epulposum.  Se- 
loinum  funiculus  seepius  brevis. — Frutices  v.  arbores  parvae, 
Americse  calidioris  incolee,  ssepius  inermes.  Folia  bipinnata, 
petiolo  rhachique  fere  in  omnibus  eglandulosis.  Stipulse  in 
ramulis  floriferis  v.  ad  basin  pedunculorum  ssepius  persis- 
tentes,  subimbricatee,  foliacese,  membranacese  v.  indurate, 
in  ramulis  vegetioribus  nonnunquam  deciduse,  rarius  postice 
in  spinam  utprimum  reflexam  mox  patentem  v.  surrectam 
products.  Capitula  florum  globosa,  pedunculata  v.  rarius 
sessilia,  in  axillis  foliorum  superiorum  v.  in  racemo  terminali 
solitaria  gemina  v.  rarius  plura,  staminibus  (ultrapoUicaribus) 
purpureis  T.albis  comosa,  speciosa.  Flores  centrales  sspius 
quam  in  Albizzia  difformes,  corolla  elongato-tubulosa,  stami- 
nam  tubo  longe  exserto. 
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Thi»  beautiful  genus  is  peculiar  to  the  American  contitient. 
It  has  as  it  were  the  corolla  of  an  Albizzia^  the  stamens  of 
an  InffOy  and  a  pod  different  from  that  of  any-other  genus. 
All  the  species  (except  C.  scutellata  C.  filipe»y  C.  tidndosa, 
and  sometimes  C.  obovata)  may  be  distinguished  at  once,  even 
without  the  pod^  from  Albizzia,  by  the  absence  of  glands  on 
the  leaf-stalks,  from  almost  all  PUhecohbia,  by  the  size  of 
the  flower  heads,  and  by  the  stipules ;  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  valves  of  the  pod  roll  back,  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  genus  in  any  case  where  that  organ  can  be 
observed.  The  old  species  have  been  usually  referred  to 
Infftty  when  seen  in  flowers  only,  and  to  Acacia  when  found 
in  fruit. 

§  1.  MacrophylhB.  Pinnae  et  foliola  pauci-(  I -4-)juga.  Foliola 
ultima  ultrapoUicaria  (usque  ad  8  poll,  longa),  basi  valde 
obliqua,  inferiora  preesertim  interiora  multo  minora.  Flores 
sessiles.  Calyx  obtuse  et  (nisi  in  C.  amazomctt)  breviter 
5-dentatus. 

1.  C.  amazonica  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  stipulis  falcato-ovatis 
acutis  membranaceis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  unijugis  maximis 
falcato-ovatis  obtuse  acuminatis  2-3-nerviis,  pedunculis  fasci- 
culatis  remote  racemosis,  racemis  subpaniculatis,  calyce  glan- 
duloso-ciliato  semi-5-fido  corolla  turbinato-campanulata  triplo 
breviore. — Scandens  videtur.  Stipulse  subsemipoUicares. 
Foliola  5-7  poll,  longa.  Paniculae  rami  divaricati.  Capitula 
magnitudine  C.  Portorieensis.  Legumen  Junius  planum 
margine  crasso,  maturum  non  vidi.-^On  the  Amazon  river, 
Pceppiff,  n.  2070. 

2.  C  trinervia  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  stipulis  . . . ,  pinnis  unijugis, 
foliolis  unijugis  amplis  v.  tertio  minore  sesquijugis  falcato- 
ovatis  obtuse  acuminatis  nitidis  subtus  elevato-2-3-nerviis, 
pedunculis  fasciculatis,  calyce  breviter  dentato  corolla  tenui 
infiindibuliformi-tubulosa  pluries  breviore. — Rami  verrucosi, 
ramulis  floriferis  abbreviatis  stipularura  vestigiis  obtectis. 
PetioH  leeves.  Foliola  3-4-pollicaria;  foliolo  tertio  vix  polli- 
cari  V.  deficiente.     Calyx  i  lin.  longus.    Corolla  3i  lin.,  tubo 
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doDgato  tenui.  Stamina  subpoUicaria,  tubo  longe  exserto. 
Legumen  non  *  vidi.  —  On  the  Rio  Negro,  North  Brasili 
Longsdorff, 

3.  C.  carbonaria  (sp.  n.),  glabra^  stipulis  lanceolato-suba- 
ktis  deciduis  paryis,  pinnis  unijugis^  foliolis  amplis  unijugis 
V.  tertio  minimo  sesqu\jugis  falcato-obloDgis  obtuse  aoumi- 
natis  opacis  subtus  elevato-2-3-neryii8,  pedunculis  azillariboa 
fascicolatis,  calyce  breviter  dentato  corolla  tubulosocampanu- 
lata  3-4-plo  breviore^  l^umine  coriaceo  crasse  marginato 
glabro. — Frutex  elatus  v.  arbor  parva^  C.  trinervue  similis. 
Foliola  angustiora,  S-5-pollicaria,  tertio  sublanceolato  vix 
poUicare  8«epe  deficiente*  Capitula  multiflora,  densa.  Calyx 
I  tin.,  corolla  2  lin.  longa,  tubo  in  fauoem  elongatam  am* 
p]iato»  Staminum  tubus  longiuscule  exsertus. — Province  of 
Popayan^  near  the  river  Palace  and  the  Rio  Blanco,  where 
the  inhabitants  call  it  '^  Carbonero,''  Hartwegy  n.  964. 

4.  C.  emarginataj  glabra,  stipulis  lanceolato-subulatis  parvis, 
pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  sesquijugis  oblique  obovato-oblongis 
obtusiusculis  dimidiato-cordatis  coriaceis  subtrinerviis,  pe- 
dunculis fascicttlatis  subpaniculatis,  calycibus  dentatis  corolla 
iiifiindibuliformi-tubulosa  5-6-plo  brevioribus. — Inga  emar- 
gtuaiOy  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  DC.  Prodn  2,  p.  438. — Unknown 
to  me,  but  apparently  near  the  two  last. — Near  Acapulco^ 
Hvmboldt  and  Bonpland. 

5.  C.  Harrisiij  ramulis  puberulis,  stipulis  parvis  falcatis, 
pinnis  unijugis,  foUolis  sesquijugis  oblique  obovato-falcatis 
atrinque  puberulis  uninervii  reticulate- venosis,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  fasciculatis  villosis^  calycis  dentibus  glauduloso* 
puberulis  corolla  subinfundibuliformi  calyce  triplo  longiore.— * 
/n^a  Harrim^  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1 840*4  K — Frutex  scandens. 
Fohola  subpollicaria,  obtusa«  pube  sparsa,  in  pagina  inferior« 
densiore.  Pedunculi  vix  polUcares.  Capitula  niajuscula. 
Calyx  l^  lin/longus,  tubo  striato,  dentibus  ovatis  obtusis^ 
sinus  incrassatis.  Corolla  4  lin.  v.  pauUo  longior.  Stamina 
sesquipollicaria,  ultra  corollam  connata,  purpurascentia.  Le^ 
gumen  non  vidi. — Mexico. 

6.  C.  r  coriwea,  glabra?  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  sesquijugis 
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oblongo-lanceolatis  acutiusculis  subdimidiatis  rigidis  coria- 
ceis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  fasciculatiar,  legumine  lineari  recto 
glabro.— /nya  coriacea,  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  ex  WilW.  Spec,  4, 
p.  1010.— Rami  teretes  fusci.  Foliola  terminalia,  bipolli- 
caria,  inferiora  sesquipoUicaria.  Capitula  eirca  12-flora 
Legamen  tripoUicare. — South  America,  HunUtoIdt  and  Ban- 
pland.     Neither  Kunth  nor  myself  have  seen  this  plant. 

7.  C.  tergemina,  glabra^  stipuUs  parvis  ovato-lanceolatis, 
pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  sesquijugis  oblique  obovali-oblongis 
obtusis,  pedunculis  petiolo  longioribus,  floribus  glabris,  caly- 
eibus  minutis  corolla  multoties  brevioribus,  legumine 
piano  glabro  valvulis  membranaceo-coriaceis  margine  incras- 
satis'.— /f»^a  terffemina,  Willd.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  437. — West 
Indies  :  Martinica,  Sieber  n.  322 ;  Dominica^  Imray ;  St» 
Vincent's,  GuUding. 

8.  C.  cyUndrocarpa  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  stipulis  parvis  ovato- 
lanceolatis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  sesquijugis  oblique  obo- 
vali-oblongis obtusis,  pedunculis  petiolum  subeequantibus, 
floribus  glabris,  calycibus  corolla  vix  triple  brevioribus, 
legumine  lignoso  subtereti  vix  marginato  glabro.— Species 
foliis  C.  ierffemifua  affinis,  calyce  et  fructu  distinctissima. 
Legumen  4  poll,  longum,  leeve,  marginibus  non  prominen- 
tibus,  valvulis  orassis  lignosis  semiteretibus  more  generis 
post  dehiscentiam  elastice  revolutis.— Tropical  Brazil,  near 
Rio  Janeiro,  SellOf  Pohly  Tweedie^  n.  1218,  Gardner y  n.  22 
and  23. 

9.  C.  canescenSj  moUiter  pubescens^  stipulis  parvis  ovatO'- 
lanceolatis  acutis,  pinnis  unijugis^  foliolis  sesqui-aut  bi-jugis 
oblique  obovali-oblongis  obtusis  uninerviis  reticulato-venosis, 
pedunculis  rigidulis  petiolo  longioribus,  floribus  villosis, 
ealyce  tubuloso  apice  puberulo  corolla  turbinato-subinfundi- 
buliformi  dimidio  breviore. — Inga  canescens,  Cham,  et  SchL 
Linnaea  5,  p.  592.  Habitu  et  foliis  C.  tergemina  affinis, 
imprimis  pube  diversa,  a  C.  Harrisii  foliolis  dimidio  minori- 
bus,  ab  utraque  specie  floribus  distincta.^Mexico^  Sckiede 
and  Deppe. 

10.  C.  GuUdingii  (sp.  n.)  glaberrima,  stipulis  ovatis  acute 
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acuminatis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-3-jagis  ultimis  oblique 
ovatb  inferioribas  rhomboideis  omnibus  nitidis,  pedunculis 
petiolo  longioribus,  calycibus  tubuloso-campanulatis  striatis 
corolla  plus  duplo  brevioribus,  legumine  lignoso  falcato  mar- 
ginibus  incrassads  basi  longe  attenuate. — Foliola  terminalia 
sesquipoUicaria,  inferiora  minora  insequalia,  glaberrima,  subtri- 
nerria,  reticalato-venosa*  Corolla  5  lin.  longa,  semi-5-fida, 
membranacea.  Stamina  2i-poIlicaria,  pauca,  tubo  subexserto. 
Legamina  4-5-pollicaria.-— St.  Vincent's,  GuUding. 

11.  C/aleaia  (sp*  n.),  ramulis  moUiter  rufo-yillosis,  stipulis 
lanoeolato-subulatis  elongatis  rigidis  striatis,  pinnis  unijugis, 
foliolis  3-4-jugis  £Edcato-semiovatis  2-3-neryiis  supra  parce 
subtus  densius  pubescentibus,  pedunculis  petiolo  communi 
planes  longioribus,  calyce  campanulato  brevissime  dentato 
corolla  subinfundibuliformi  sub-4-plo  breviore. — Stipulee  fere 
semipollicares.  Foliola  ultima  2-3-poUicaria,  inferiora  multo 
minora,  omnia  rigide  membranacea,  breviter  et  obtuse  acumi- 
nata, venis  reticulatis  utrinque  prominulis.  Pedunculi  ses- 
quipoUicares.  Calyx  striatus.  Corolla  3  lin.  longa,  apice 
mfo-pubescens,  limbo  amplo  late  5-fido.  Stamina  numerosa 
basi  breviter  monadelpha,  bipollicaria  v.  pauUo  longiora. 
L^umen  non  vidi. — Raised  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery  from 
Mexican  seeds. 

12.  C.  mollissimaj  ramulis  hirto-tomentosis,  stipulis  orato- 
lanceolatis  acuminatis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  4-jugis  oblique 
oboTatis  binerviis  utrinque  mollissime  sericeo-yillosis,  pedun- 
culis petiolo  communi  longioribus,  calyce  campanulato  acute 
dentato  corolla  iniundibuliformi  4-plo  breviore,  legumine 
tomentosa-hirto. — Inga  mollissima^  Kunth.  DC.  Prodr.  2.  p. 
439. — Between  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  Chota,  in  the 
province  of  Jean  de  Bracamoras,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 
Unlmown  to  me. 

§  2.  LtBtevirentes.  Foliola  pluri-  saepius  midti-juga,  parva 
(vix  semipollicaria  nee  unquam  nisi  in  C.  capilhta  poUi- 
caria),  membranacea,  laetevirentia  nee  nitida.  Flores 
sessiles.  Calyx  ad  medium  v.  profunde  S-fidus.  Fila- 
menta  sfspius  albida  v.  rosea. 
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The  light  colour  of  the  stamens  give  the  species  of  this 
group  a  general  resemblance  to  the  AUnzzuB^  and  two  species 
have  glands  on  the  petioles;  but  the  pods^  as  well  as  the 
geographical  station  are  quite  different, 

13.  C.  capUlata  (sp.  n.))  gUbra,  stipulis  late  oblongis 
obtusis  membranaceis  striatis^  p^nnis  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  3-4- 
jugis  yalde  obliquis  oboyato-ellipticis,  pedunculis  tenuibus 
rigidulis  in  axillis  subfasciculatis,  floribus  glaberrimis,  calycis 
8emi-5-fidi  laciniis  oblongis  acutiusculis  corolla  plus  dimidio 
brevioribus. — Stipulae  3  lin.  longoe,  fere  2  lin.  latee.  Foliola 
pollice  paullo  longiora.  Flores  in  capitulo  numerosi.  Corolla 
2\  lin.  longa,  limbo  amplo,  laciniis  striatis.  Stamina  circa  50, 
sesquipollicaria,  basi  breviter  monadelpha. — Mexico^  at  the 
base  of  Mount  San  Felipe*  Andrieux^  n.  404. 

14.  C.formosa,  arborea,  glaberrima,  stipulis  oblongis  lan« 
oeolatisve  striatis  persistentibus,  pinnis  bijugis,  foliolis  4-6" 
jugis  obovatoellipticis  basi  yalde  insequilatis,  pedunculis 
filiformibus  fasciculatis  in  racemos  axillares  terminalesve 
dispositis,  floribus  glaberrimis.—*^cacia /ormo^a,  Kunth,  DC. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  466.-^Mesico ;  near  Guanaxuato,  Humboldt  and 
Banpland;  Granite  rocks  near  the  Pacific^  Galeotii,  n.  3190. 

15.  C.  vkidifiora  (Tweedie  MS.  sub  Acacia),  ramulis  pe- 
tiolisque  glabris  v.  ad  articulationes  pilosis^  stipulis  oblongo- 
lanceolatis,  foliis  eglandulosis  pinnis  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  5-7-j^gis 
dimidiatim  obovato-oblongis  membranaceis  glabris  junioribus 
ciliatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  flliformibus  petiolo  sublongio- 
nbus,  floribus  glabris,  calyce  profunde  5-fido  corolla  parum 
breviore. — C.  formosa  et  CjUipedi  affinis.  Stipulee  2-3-lin. 
longee,  rufescentes^  membranacece,  striatee,  ciliatae.  Foliola 
ultima  8-10  lin.  longa,  par  inflmum  ceteris  pluries  minus. 
Flores  C^fiUpedis . —  S.  Jago  del  Estero,  Tweedie. 

16.  C.  9cut€Uifera  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  2,  p.  139) 
glabra  v.  ramulis  petiolisque  puberulis,  stipulis  linearibus 
acuminatis,  pinnis  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  6-9  jugis  oblique  obovato- 
oblongis  falcatis  membranaceis,  glandula  magna  scutelliformi 
ad  basin  petioli,  jugalibus  parvis  ad  pinnas  fere  omnes  et 
pluribus  in  petiolis  partialibus,  pedunculis  axillaribus  termi- 
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nalibiMqiie  filifonnibns,  floribus  glabris,  calyoe  semi-S-fido 
cofolla  dimidio  breviore,  legumine  gkbro  yalvulis  membra- 
naceo-coriacris  incrassato-marginatis.— Habitus  et  inflores* 
oentia  C.  fitipedis.  Folia  laxiora,  pinne  pauciores,  foliola 
parain  majora^  stipulcD  angustiores  et  glandulae  diversae. 
Legumen  3-4-poUicare,  fere  C*  parforicenrii.  —  Ribeira  in 
Bnsil  (ProT.  Minas  Geraes  ?)  Langsdotff. 

17.  C.fil^>es  (Benth.  1.  c.)  ramulis  petiolisque  puberulis, 
sdpolis  lanceolato-falcatis^  pinnis  3«4-jagis,  foliolis  10-16- 
JQgis  dimidiato-oblongis  ▼•  oblongo-lanceolatis  falcatis  raem- 
branaceia  mucronulatis  glabris,  janioribas  ciliatisi  glandulia 
perns  in  petiolo  communi  partialibusve  sparsis,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  filiformibus  fasciculatis,  floribus  glabris,  calyoe 
profunde  5-fido  corolla  dimidio  breviore. — Hssc  species  et 
C.  Bcutelltfera  ab  omnibus  hujus  sectionis  differunt  petiolo 
ghndulifero.  Caeterum  C.  tetragona  et  C.  portoricenH  affinis 
est  Ramuli  obscure  tetragoui.  StipuUe  2-3  lin.  longfls. 
Glandulce  quam  in  praecedente  multo  minores.  Foliola  4-6 
lin.  longa.  Corolla  ample  campanulata  semi-S-fida^  2  lin* 
looga.    Legumen  non  vidt. — Brazil,  Pohl. 

18.  C.  tetragona  (Benth.  1.  c.)  ramulis  tetragonis  petio- 
fiaqae  pilosis  y.  demum  glabratis,  stipulis  lanceolatis  per- 
Bistentibus,  pinnis  4-6-jugis^  foliolis  multijugis  oblongo- 
linearibus  basi  valde  insequilateris  glabris  ciliatisve,  pedunculis 
axillaribus  subterminalibusque  fasciculatis,  floribus  glabris, 
legumine  glabro,  yalvulis  tenuibus  margine  incrassatis.-^ 
Aeacia  tetragona,  Willd.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  468.  A.  quadran- 
gnkaria.  Link.  DC.  1.  c. — Caraccas^  Willdenow;  near  Vera 
Cniz,  Schiede. 

19.  C.  portoricensiSy  ramulis  teretibut  petiolisque  pubes- 
centibus  glabratisve,  stipulis  parvis  lanceolatis  linearibusve 
persistentibus,  pinnis  2-4.rar]U8  5-6-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis 
oblongo  linearibus  basi  valde  inaequilateris  glabris  ciliatisque, 
pedunculis  in  axillis  superioribus  solitaris  fasciculatisve, 
floribus  glabris,  leguminibus  glabris  obtusis  v.  incurvo- 
macronatis,  yalvulis  tenuibus  margine  incrassato. — Acacia 
poricricen»ify  Willd.    DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  467*    A.  caracaaana, 
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Willd.  DC.  1.  c.  A.  ungulata,  Desv.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  466. 
A.  alba  CoUa  ex  Linncea  4,  Littbl.  p.  55.  A.  Colleanay  Presl. 
ex  Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2,  p.  4.  A.  vespertina,  Macfad.  Fl. 
Jam.^  p.  808. — Variat  pinnarum  numero,  foliorum  et  stipu- 
larum  latitudine,  legumine  apice  lato  nunc  obtusissimo  nunc 
in  unguem  incurvum  v.  uneinatum  producto. —  Frequent  in 
the  hot  regions  of  Mexico,  Caraccas,  and  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands. 

20.  C.  angelica  (sp.  n.,)  arborea,  ramulis  foliisque  moUitcr 
pubescentibus^  stipulis  parvis  lanceolatis^  pinnis  l-2-jagi8, 
foliolis  6-10-jugis  oblongo-linearibus  utrinque  pubescentibus 
membranaceis  viridibus,  pedunculis  tenuibus  puberulis  pe- 
tiolo  communi  longioribus,  floribus  glabriuscuUs^  calyce  pro- 
fiinde  5-fido  corolla  duplo  breviore. — Stipulie  rigidulse  vix 
lineam  longae.  Foliola  2-3-lin.  longa,  moUia,  basi  valde 
obliqua.  Capitula  quam  in  C.  portoricensi  minora.  CoroUs 
vix  linea  longiores. — Ravines  of  Regla  in  Mexico,  where  it 
is  commonly  called  Cabellito  de  Angel,  Galeotti,  n.  3362. 

21.  C.  malacophyllaj  (sp.  n.,)  tota  moUiter  villosa,  stipulis 
brevissimis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  3-4-jugis  oblique  obovato- 
falcatis  yiridibus  membranaceis,  pedunculis  fasciculatis  petiole 
communi  longioribus,  floribus  glabriusculis,  calyce  profunde 
5-fido  corolla  duplo  breviore. — Similis  C.  angelica.  Stipulae 
saepe  vix  conspicuae.  Foliola  3-4-lin.  vel  ultima  6  lin.  longa, . 
obtusissima,  moUia.  Capitulee  fere  C.portoricensis. — Mexico, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  San  Felipe,  AndrieuXy  n.  401. 

22.  C.  Lamberiiana.  —  Acacia  Lambertiana,  Don.  DC. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  468,  is  apparently  allied  to  some  of  the  preceding 
species,  but  is  unknown  to  me.- — Mexico. 

§  3.  Pedicellat<JB,     Foliola  Nitidarum  v.  interdum  ampliora 

fere  Macrophyllarum.       Flores  in  umbellula  pedicellati, 

numerosi.     Filamenta  scepius  purpurea. 

The  two  first  species  of  this  group  come  near  to  some  of 

the  smaller- leaved  MacrophylltB,  both  in  foliage  and  calyx, 

the  others  are  very  near  the  NUicUe,  but  as  they  are  several 

of  them  in  some    measure  intermediate  between  the  two 

groups,  they  may  be  considered  as  a  separate  one,  charac- 
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tensed  by  the  flowers  not  closely  sessile  in  a  globular  heacb 
but  pedicellate,  so  as  to  form  a  simple  umbelL 

23.  C.  ?  obavata,  (sp.  n.^)  ramulis  rufo-puberulis,  stipulis 
panris  subulatis,  pinnis  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  2-4-jagis  obovato- 
orbicnlatis  t.  oblique  subrhombeis  uninerviis  junioribus 
dliads  demum  glabris  nitidis,  pedanculis  petiolo  communi 
sublongioribus,  floribus  breviter  pedicellatis,  calyce  turbioato 
dentato  corolla  subinfundibuliformi  dimidio  breyiore. — Fo- 
Kola  rigidula,  ultima  1-2  poll,  longa.  Petioli  s^pius  eglan- 
dolosi,  interdum  vero  glandulam  observavi  parvam  inter 
pinnas  jugse  infimie.  Pedunculi  2-3-pollicares.  Capitula 
magna,  speciosa.  Pedicelli  fere  2  lin.  longi,  corolla  2  lin.  v. 
paullo  longior,  membranacea,  minute  puberula.  Legumen 
non  vidi. — Brazil^  Lobb. 

24.  C.  tubulosay  (sp.  n.,)  ramulis  lutescenti-v.  ferrugineo- 
pubescentibas,  stipulis  lanceolato-linearibuSy  pinnis  2-4-jugis, 
glandula  scuteUaeformi  ad  basin  petioli,  jugalibusque  seepe 
pairis  inter  foliola,  foliolis  1-3-jugis  oblique  oboyato>orbicu- 
laribos  subrhombeisve  supra  parce  subtus  densius  pubescen- 
tibas,  pedunculis  petiolo  communi  subbrevioribus,  floribus 
breyiter  pedicellatis,  calyce  tubuloso  ferrugineo-tomentoso 
breviter  dentato  corolla  semi-5-fida  sericeo  villosa  dimidio 
breviore. — Ramuli  crassi  sulcati.  Stipulae  circa  3  lin.  longee^ 
rigidnlse,  scepius  obtusae.  Petioli  communes  semipedales ; 
Foliola  iis  C.  obovata  similes.  Glandula  petiolaris  maxima, 
jagalia  pauca  minima.  Capitula  circa  10-flora.  Pedicelli 
2  lin.,  calyces  3  lin.  longi,  molliter  tomentosi.  Stamina  bipol- 
licaria.  —  Brazil:  banks  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  near 
TiUa  Nova,  Gardner^  n7 1 280 ;  Cuyaba,  Langsd&rff. 

25.  C.  leptopoda^  (sp.n.,)  glabra  v.  moUiter  pilosa,  stipulis 
maximis  foliaceis  late  cordatis  multinenriis  reticulatis,  pinnis 
unijugis,  foliolis  2-4-jugis  oblique  obovato-falcatis,  pedunculis 
gradlibus  petiolo  longioribus,  pedicellis  filiformibus  flore 
multoties  longioribus.  —  Frutex  tripedalis,  nunc  glaber- 
rimus  glaucescens,  nunc  totus  pilis  mollibus  patentibus 
TestitQs.  Stipulae  superiores  fere  pollicem  longae  et  latae, 
conaistentia  et  rete  venarum  foliolis  similes.     Foliola  ultima 
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fere  pollicem  longa,  semipollicem  lata.  Flores  parvi,  pur- 
purei,  in  umbellula  15-20^  pedicellis  6-9  lin.  longis.  Calyx 
vix  semilineam  longus.  Corollee  lacinife  demum  profunda 
solutffi.  Legumen  Junius  planum,  marginibus  valde  incras- 
satis,  perfectum  non  vidi.— Brazil :  Serra  Acurua,  Blanchet^ 
n.  3833,  between  Boa  Esperanza  and  Santa  Anna  das  Merces, 
Gardner^  n.  2138;  the  hairy  and  smooth  varieties  mixed. 

26.  C.  pedicellatay  glabra  v.  ramulis  pilosulis,  stipulis  pie- 
risque  ovato-lanceolatis  appressis  postice  in  spinulam  patu- 
1am  productis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  4-7-jugis  oblongis 
obtusis,  pedunculis  folio  longioribus,  floribus  longe  pedicel- 
latis  glabris,  calycibus  corolla  plus  duplo  brevioribus,  lega- 
mine  sericeo-yilloso  valvulis  coriaceis  incrassato-marginatis.-^ 
Acacia  pUosa^  Bert  ?  in  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  455. — Frutex  C. 
hmmatommati  simillimus,  sed  pedicelli  constanter  calyce  plus 
duplo  longiores,  et  flores  (teste  Ehrenbergio)  albi.-— Haiti, 
Ehreiiberg. 

27*  C.  umbelUfera  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot  2,  p.  141.) 
ramulis  viscoso-puberulis,  stipulis  lanceolatis  acutis,  pinnis 
1-2-  rarius  3-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  ovali-oblongis  obtusis 
subciliatis,  pedunculis  folio  longioribus,  floribus  (cientralibus 
exceptis)  longe  pedicellatis  visddulis  subglabris,  corolla 
calyce  quadruplo  longiore,  legumine  glabro  valvulis  mem- 
branaceis  margine  cartilagineo-incrassatis.— Dry  hills  near 
Crato  in  Cear^^  Gardner,  n.  1581;  Piauhy^  Gardner,  n. 
2555. 

28.  C.  Blancheii  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  pilosulis, 
stipulis  lanceolatis  acuminatis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  midti- 
jugis  oblongo-linearibus  obtusiusculis  falcatis,  pedunculis 
petiolo  brevissimo  multoties  longioribus,  pedicellis  calyce 
sub-longioribus,  calyce  turbinato  corolla  plus  dimidio  bre- 
viore  breviter  5-fido,  corollaque  membranaceis  glabris. — 
Frutex  ramosissimus,  ramulis  flonferis  brevibus  stipulis  ob- 
tectis.  Foliola  1^-2  lin.  longa,  conferta,  rigidula,  nitida,  sub- 
ciliata.  Pedicelli  exteriores  2  lin.  longi.  Corolla  fere  4  lin. 
longa.  Stamina  bipollicaria. — Serra  Jacobina,  Brazil,  Bl4m- 
chety  n.  2584. 
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§.  4.  Niiida.  Foliola  plura,  ssepius  multijaga^  parva,  (raiius 
semipollicaria  nee  unquskin  pollicaiia),  rigidula,  supra  ni- 
tida.  Peduncoli  axillares  v.  in  ramulis  abbreviatis  sub- 
terminalesy  pauci.  Flores  in  capitulo  sessiles,  y.  vix  in  C. 
T\peedU  et  C.  turbinata  brevissime  pedicellati.  Filamenta 
ssepius  purpurea,  rarius  albida. 

*  Pinms  unijuffis  rarma  aubbijugis. 

29.  C.  hamatomma^  glabra  v*  ramuUs  pilosulis,  stipulis 
lanceolatis  appressis  postice  plerisque  in  spinulam  patulam 
prodttctis^  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  4-7-jugis  oblongis  obtusis, 
pedunculis  folio  longioribus,  calycibus  corolla  sericeo-pilosa 
sabtriplo  brevioribus,  legumine  sericeo-villoso  valvulis  co- 
naceis  incrassato-marginatis. — Acacia  hanuUommay  DC.  Leg. 
Mem.  p«  449,  t.  68. — St.  Domingo,  Bertero;  Bahamas, 
Swttinson, 

30.  C.  chUensia  (sp.  n.),  appresse  pilosa^  stipulis  lanceo- 
latis acutis  rigidis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  3-5-jugis  parvis 
oblongis  obtusis  v.  acutiusculis  utrinque  appresse  pilosis, 
pedunculis  petiolo  communi  longioribus,  calycibus  corolla 
pilosa  dimidio  brevioribus,  legumine  appresse  pubescente, 
Talvulis  rigide  membranaceis,  margine  valde  incrassato. — 
Fruticulus  rigidus,  tortuoso-ramosissimus.  Stipules  parv® 
persistentes  demum  subpungentes*  Petioli  communes  circa 
2  lin.^  partialies  3  lin.  longi.  Foliola  ]  ^  2  lin.  longa,  cras- 
siuscula,  uninervia,  punctata.  Corolla  4  lin.  longa,  tubo 
brevi,  limbo  5-fido.  Stamina  numerosa.  Legumen  ses- 
qoipollicare,  oligospermum. — Chili,  BridgeSy  n.  1291. 

31.  C  sesHlis  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  2,  p.  141), 
glabra  v.  pilosula,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  multijugis  falcato- 
oblongis  obtusiusculis,  capituUs  sessilibus  terminalibus,  flo- 
ribus  glabris,  calyce  5-dentato  corolla  dimidio  breviore  laci- 
niisque  coroUse  striatis.  Stipulee  ovat®  obtusee^  striatae, 
ramulos  floriferos  brevissimos  obtegentes.  Petiolus  com- 
nrnnis  1-2  lin.,  partiales  l-li  poll,  longi.  Foliola  15-20- 
jaga,  2-3  lin.  longa.  Capitula  stipulis  bracteaeformibus 
snfifulta,   15-20  flora.     Calyx  1    lin.,    corolla  2  lin.  longa. 
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Stamina  pauca«     Legumen  mihi  ignotum. — Serra  Acurua  in 
Brazil,  Blanchetj  n.  2816. 

32.  C.  squarrosa^  ramulis  petiolisque  pilosulis,  stipulis 
lanceolatis  acutis,  pinnis  l-2-jugis^  foliolis  multijugis  linea- 
libus  obtusis^  pedunculis  axillaribus  terminalibusque  petiolo 
brevissitno  multoties  longioribus,  floribus  glabris,  calycibus 
brevissime  dentatis  corolla  plus  dimidio  brevioribus  coroUis- 
que  striatis.  —  Acacia  squarrosa  Mart,  in  Herb.  Hook. 
A.  Maffdal^nte  Bert,  in  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  455  ? — Fruticulus 
ramosissimus.  Stipal®  ad  basin  pedunculorum  imbricats, 
induratse,  1^-2  lin.  longse.  Petiolus  commtmis  1-2  lin.,  par- 
tiales  fere  poUicera  longi.  Foliola  crebra,  1|  lin.  longa. 
Calyx  1  lin.  dentibus  acutis,  corolla  2^  lin.  longa,  limbo 
ample  campanulato.  Ovarium  glabrum.  Legumen  non  vidi. 
— Brazil,  Campo  Serral,  Martins. 

33.  C.  taxifolia^  petiolis  pubescentibus,  pinnis  unijugis, 
foliolis  multijugis  oblongis  dimidiato-cordatis  glabris,  capi- 
tulis  axillaribus  solitariis  paucifloris  breve-pedunculatis.-^ 
Inga  tawifolia  Kunth.,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  439. — Andes  of 
Quito.    Unknown  to  me. 

34.  C.  brevipes  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  2,  p.  140.), 
glabra,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  multijugis  oblongo-linearibus 
falcatis  obtusiusculis  glabris,  pedunculis  axillaribus  termina- 
libusque subfasciculatis  petiolo  brevi  longioribus,  calyce  mi- 
nute 5-dentato  ciliolato  extus  corollaque  glabris,  legumine 
glabro  valvulis  membranaceo-coriaceis  crasso-marginatis. — 
Frutex  ramosissimus.  Stipulae  minutse,  rarius  1  lin.  longse. 
Petiolus  communis  1-2  lin.,  partiales  circa  pollicem  longi. 
Foliola  l5-25-juga,  1 -3  lin.  longa.  Calyx  vix  ^  lin.  longus, 
corolla  2  lin.,  limbo  ample  campanulato.  Stamina  circa  20. 
Legumen  2-3-pollicare,  margine  fere  lignoso. — Brazil ;  PoKty 
Sella,  Martins  (Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  n.  llOOj. 

35.  C  purpurea,  ^dhr^^  stipulis  lanceolatis  acutis,  pinnis 
unijugis,  foliolis  3-7-jugis  ovatis  v.  obovato-oblongis  obtusis, 
pedunculis  petiolo  longioribus,  floribus  glabris,  calycibus  co- 
rolla triplo  brevioribus,  legumine  glabro,  valvulis  coriaceis 
sublignosis    incrassato-marginatis.  —  Inga  purpurea  Willd. 
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DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  439. — West  Indies ;  Antigua,  Nicholson^ 
Ste.  Croix,  Herb.  BeroL ;  St,  Vincent's,  Anderum  ;  Marti- 
Dica;  South  Ariierican  coast.  Para,  Demerara  and  Cumana, 
Herb.  Hooker. 

^36.  C.  Surinamensis  (sp.  n«),  raoHilis  petiolisque  pubescen- 
tibas,  stipulis  lanceolatis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  S-lOjugis 
oblique  oblongo-lanceolatis  obtusiusculis  coriaceis  glabris  ci* 
liatisv'e,  pedunculis  axillaribua  petiolo  brevissimo  pluries 
ioDgioribos,  floribus  glabris^  calyce  dentate  corolla  ter  bre- 
Wore. — Intermedia  fere  inter  Cpurpuream  et  C.  virgatam. 
Foliola  qoam  in  bac  paudora  et  latiora,  angustiora  et  nume- 
rosiora  quam  in  ilia.  Flores  et  stamina  alte  connata  C.  t;tr- 
jaim,  Petioli  etiam  partiales  et  pedunculi  pubescentes.-^ 
Surinam,  Hostmann,  n«  171*  -x 

37.  C.  virgata  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  2,  p.  140), 
ramulis  petiolisque  vix  puberulis,  stipuUs  lanceolato-setaceis, 
pinnis  unijogis,  foliolis  multijugis  oblique  cordato-lanceolatis 
mucronatis  coriaceis  rigidis  glabris,  pedunculis  subsolitariis 
petiolo  brevissimo  pluries  longioribus,  floribus  glabris,  calyce 
deatato  corolla  ter  breviore. — Stipulse  vix  2  lin.  longs. 
Petiolus  communis  2-3  lin.,  partiales  3-5  poll,  longi.  Foliola 
4-8  lin.  longa,  pleraque  falcata.  Pedunculi  bipollicares  ri- 
gidi.  Capitulum  densum.  CoroUe  3i  lin.  longse,  ladniis 
HH<^  leviter  striatis.  Stamina  numerosa.  Ovarium  gla- 
bnim.    Legumen  non  vidL — Brazil,  Pohl. 

*  Pianmis  2-S'Jugi8y  rarius  4-jugis. 

88.  C.  eriophyUa  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  tomentoso- 
haatis,  stipulis  lineah-lanceolatis  rigidis,  pinnis  2-;i-jugi8, 
folioUs  multijugis  oblongo-^linearibus  obtusiusculis  subtus 
lericeo-pilosis,  pedunculis  tenuibus  petiolo  longioribus,  ca- 
lycibus  minimis  corolla  pilosa  multoties  brevioribus. — Speci- 
men onicnm  vidi  C.  Cumingii  affine,  sed  ut  videtur  speci- 
fice  distinctam  foliis  et  foliolis  multo  minoribus,  subtus  pilis 
>lbls  longis  dense  obtectis.  CoroUce  paullo  breviores  et  latius 
campanulats. — Mexico ;  Chila  in  the  district  of  Pueblo, 
^»drienx^  n.  405. 

39.  C.  Califamica  (Benth.  Bot.  Sulph.  p.  14.  t.  11),  ramu- 
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lis  petiolisqae  appr^sse  pilosis  demum  glabratis,  stipults  lan- 
ceolato-subulatis  rigidis,  pinnis  2-4-jugi8,  folioHs  8-15-jagi8 
oblongis  obtusiusculis  utrinque  appresse  pilosis  demum  co- 
riaceis  nitidis,  pedunculis  tenuibus  petiolo  pauUo  longiori- 
bus,  calycibus  coroUa  pubescente  multoties  brevioribus.— 
Species  C.  eriophylla  et  C.  Cuminffti  afiinis,  sed  ab  utraque 
distincta.  —Bay  of  Magdalena,  Lower  California,  Hinds. 

40.  C.  Cuminffii  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Joufn.  Bot.  2,  p.  140), 
ramulis  petiolisque  puberulis,  sl^pulis  lanceolatis  acutis  rigi- 
disy  pinnis  distantibus  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  oblongo- 
linearibus  obtusiusculis  glabris,  pedunculis  tenuibus  petiolo 
vix  brevioribus,  calycibus  corolla  pilosula  multoties  breviori- 
bus.— Ramuli  brevissimi,  stipulis  imbricatis  obtecti.  PetioU 
communes  poUicares,  partiales  1-2-poUicares.  Foliola  10- 
25-juga,  2-3  lin.  longa.  Calyces  vix  semilineam  longi.  Co- 
rolla tubuloso-campanulata,  fere  4  lin.  longa.  Stamina  polli- 
caria.  Ovarium  glabrum.  Legumen  non  vidi. — Panama  and 
Western  Columbia,  Cuming^  n.  1248. 

/3.  ?  Galeottiiy  pinnis  3-(>-jugis,  corollis  glabrioribus. — Mexi- 
co I  woods  of  the  province  of  Oaxaca  at  an  elevation  of  6  to 
7000  feet,  Gafeo//t,  n.  3148. 

41.  C.  Xalapensis  (sp.  n.),  ramis  petiolisque  pilosulis  de- 
mum glabratis,  stipulis  lanceolatis  aeuminatis,  pinnis  2-5- 
jugis  distantibus,  foliolis  multijugis  oblique  ovali-oblongis 
obtusis  junioribus  ciliatis  demum  glabris,  pedunculis  petiolo 
subbrevioribus,  calycibus  turbinato-campanulatis  5-dentatis 
corolla  glabriuscula  subtriplo  brevioribus. — Affinis  hinc  C. 
Ucolori,  hinc  C.  Cttmndnffii  et  C.  Ckit^formca^  a  priore  diversa 
foliorum  pinnis  paucis  distantibus,  foliolis  majoribus  pro- 
portione  multo  latioribus,  ab  his  calycc  multo  majore  distin- 
guenda.  Ovarium  glaberrimum.  Legumen  ignotum.— ^ 
Mexico ;  woods  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Xalapa,  GaleotH, 
n.  3314. 

42.  C.  mertensiaidesy  ramis  petiolisque  hirsutis,  stipulis 
lanceolato-subulatis  rigidis,  pinnis  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  12-15- 
jugis  oblongis  subtus  villosis  trinerviis,  pedunculis  elongatis 
subtus  villosis,  calycibus  dentatis  corolla  duplo  brevioribus, 
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kgmnine  ghbro. — Acacia  aq>lemoides,  Nees*  Bot.  Zeit.  4.  p. 
203.  Inffa  mertenaioidea^  Nees  et  Mar^  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  446. 
— ^Fraticolas  prostratas.  Foliola  ultima  3  4  lin.  longa.  Capi- 
tola  majascola  8-10-flora.  Filamenta  purpurea.  Species  mihi 
igQota. — ^Brazil  in  the  Campos  of  Ooyaz,  Bahia,  and  Minas 
Novas,  MartiuB. 

43.  Cbicohr  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Joum*  Bot.  2,  p.  139.), 
Tamuliff  petiolisque  pilosulis  demum  glabris,  stipulis  lanceo- 
latis  acutis,  pinnis  3-6-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  panris  linea- 
ribus  obtusinscttlis,  peduncuUs  petiolo  longioribus,  fioribus 
giabrinsculis,  ealjee  corolla  dimidio  breviore  ore  dentate 
ciliolato,  lq;umine  coriaceo  lignoso  marginato.  pilosulo. — Fru- 
tieolns  humilis.  Pinnn  )-poU«  longie,  foliolis  crebris  1-1^ 
fin.  longis.  Corolla  3  lin.  longa.  L^umeu  2-3-plollicaria. — 
South  Brazil;  sandy  shores  of  the  Uruguay  and  Banda 
Oriental,  Sello,  Tweedie^  Baird,  &c. 

44.  C.  ThoeetSi  (Benth.  in  1.  c.  p.  140),  ramulis  petiolisque 
jnlosis,  stipulis  ovatis  acutiusculis,  pinnis  3-4-jttgis,  foliolis 
multijugis  oblongo-linearibus  acutiusculis  ciUatis  subtus  pi- 
losis, pedunculis  petiolo  longioribus,.  bracteolis  sub  fiore 
lanoeolatis  linearibusve  deciduis,  floribus  brcvissime  pedi- 
oellatis  moUiter  pilosis,  calyce  tupbinato  corolla  dimidio  bre- 
viore, legumine  sublignoso  crasao  dense  viUoso. — Arbor 
parva  v.  in  montosis  fruticulus  humilis  (Tweedie)^  Pili  moL- 
les  albidi,  in  partibus  junioribus  dense  sericei,  in  adultiori*- 
bus  rariores  patentes.  Stipules  striatee,  3-4  lin.  longce.  Pe- 
tiolus  communis  1-2  poll.,  partiales  1-li  poll,  longi.  Fo- 
Hola  crebra,  2  3-  lin.  longa..  Capitula  15-20  flora.  Calyx 
membranaceus,  ad  medium  5-fidus.  Legumen  2'3*pollicare, 
utrinque  attenuatum,  marginibus  incrassatis. — Common  on 
the  rocky  shores  and  mountains  of  the  lUo  Grande  and  Rio 
Jaquhy  in  South  Brazil;  Tweedie,  Sello. 

45.  C.  stipulacea  (Benth.  in  1.  c.  p.  137);  nimulis  petiolis^ 
que  glabris  y.  viz  puberulis,  stipulis  lanceolatis  obtusis  rigi- 
dis,  pinnis  3-4-jugis,  foliolis  8.12-jugis  oblique  oblongis  obo« 
Tstisye  subooriaceis  glabris,  pedunculia  fasciculatis  petiolo 
brevioribus,   calycibus  glabris  corolla  adpresse  pubescente 
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subtriplo  brevioribusw — Arbuscula.  Peti<di  communes  ple- 
rique  bipoUicares,  partiales  ultimi  longiores^  infimi  breviores. 
Foliola  seepius  semipollicaria.  Ovarium  breviter  villosutn. 
Legumen  non  yidi. — British  Guiana.  Schombwrgk,  n.  582. 

4b'.  C.  fasciculata  (Benth.  in  L  c.  p.  HO),  ramulis  petio- 
Hsque  glabris  v.  minutissime  tomentellis,  stipulis  parvis  Ian- 
ceolatis  rigidis,  pinnis  2-4-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  falcato- 
linearibus  obtusiusculis  supra  nitidis  glabris,  pedundulis  pe- 
tiolo  subbrevioribus,  floribus  glabris,  calycibus  5-dentatis 
corolla  plus  triplo  brevioribus,  legumine  lignoso  glabro. — 
Petioli  communes  poUicares,  partiales  usque  ad  duplo  Ion- 
giores.  Foliola  crassiuscula,  S-4  lin.  longa.  Corolla  2i  lin. 
longa.  Stamina  poUicaria.  Legumen  1-2-pollicare,  acutum, 
TalFulis  late  et  crassiuscule  marginatis. — Brazil,  Sello,  PoU^ 
Lanffsdtnffy  probably  from  the  mining  districts. 

47-  C.  Gardneri  (sp.  n,),  humilis,  caule  foliisque  glaberri* 
mis,  stipulis  parvis  laneeolato-setaceis,  pinnis  bijugis  distan- 
tibus  elongatis,  foHoIis  multijugis  oblongis  obliquis,  valde 
inaequilateris  coriaceis  venosis,  pedunculis  elongatis,  calyce 
glabriusculo  obtuse  dentato  corolla  tomentosa  triplo  bre- 
viore.  —  Pinnae  3-4-poUicare8,  petiolo  coromuni  l-H-pol- 
licari.  Foliola  3-4  lin.  longa.  Flores  ut  in  sequentibus 
ampli,  speciosi.  CoroUie  semipoUicares,  tomento  brevi 
subseiiceo  indutse. — Province  of  Goyaz,  Brazil,  Gardner,  n. 
8703. 

48.  C.  abbremaia  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  pilosis  v.  de* 
mum  glabratis,  pinnis  bijugis,  foliolis  multijugis  ovato-oblon- 
gis  obliquis  falcatis  valde  ineequilateris,  stipulis  lanceolatis 
persistentibus,  pedunculis  petiolo  brevioribus  apice  bracteatis, 
floribus  hirsutissimis,  calyce  truncato  corolla  dimidio  bre- 
viore. — Forte  C.  macrocephake  varietas;  pinnae  tamen  in 
speciminibus  suppetentibus  omnes  bijugae,  foliola  majora, 
capitula  minora. — Province  of  Piauhy,  Brasil,  Gardner,  n» 
2556. 

♦**   Pinnii  quadriplurijugis^  rarius  subtrijugis.     Capitula 
9(Bpe  breviter  fasciculato-racemosa. 

49.  C.  macrocephala  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  2,  p. 
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MO),  runnlia  petioliaque  pilosis,  stipulia  lanoeolatts  penis- 
tentaims,  pinnia  diiitantibas  3-7-jugi89  foliolis  mttltajugis 
ovato-obloDgis  obHquis  faicatia  valde  insqailateris^  pedun- 
colis  petiolo  IweTioiibiis  apioe  bracteatis^  floribas  mfo-hirsa- 
tusimisy  calyce  tmncato  corolla  dimidio  breviore. — Fruti- 
cuius  homilis.  Pctioli  communes  3-5  poll.^  partiales  i-3 
poll,  longi.  Folioia  3-5  lin.  longa.  P^unculi  crassi,  rufo- 
hispidi*  Corollae  5  lin*  long«e,  profunde  5-fid«e.  Stamina 
phis  2  poll,  longa.  Ovariam  yillosam.  Legumen  non  vidi.-^ 
^Braul,  Setto,  Pohl;  province  of  Goyaz^  Gardner,  n. 
3129. 

^.foHoiasa,  pinnis  7-9-ja^s,  foliolis  minoribus. — Brazil^ 
Sdh. 

50.  C.  dysisniha  (Benth.  in  1.  c.  p.  138)^  ramulis  angulatis 
pubescentibas,  stipuiis  lanceolatis  persistentibaSf  pinnis  4-6- 
jogis,  foliolis  mnltijugis  falcato-oblongis  rigidis  coriaceis 
rabtos  pubesoentibas,  bracteis  late  ovato-lanceolatis,  capitu* 
lis  subsessilibus  intemipte  fascicnlato-spicatis,  floribus 
liirsQti^BimiBy  legumine  crasse  sublignoso  hirsutissimo.  — 
Bnul,  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  Sella,  Chussen. 

51.  C.  viscidula  (sp.  n.)^  ramulis  subteretibus  petiolisque 
hiTBolissimis,  stipuiis  ovatis  deciduis,  pinnis  3-5-jugis,  fo* 
Bolls  multijiigis  falcato-oblongis  ciliatis,  bracteis  ovato  lan- 
ceolatis, capitulis  pedunculatis  breviter  fasciculato-racemosis, 
pedanculis  bracteolisque  glutinoso-viUosis,  calycibus  5-fidis 
corolla  apice  hirsutissima  viz  brevioribus. — Folia  fere  C. 
dj/iantha,  petioli  communes  breviores,  folioia  seopius  angus- 
tio^^  4-5  tin.  longa.  PeduAculi  semipollicares.  Bracteolie 
ntunerosce,  fusco-membranaccce.  Calix  4  lin.  longus.  Ova- 
rium villosum.  Legumen  non  vidi. — Brazil,  Serra  Jacobina,. 
Bloiehet  n.  2620. 

52.  C.  twrbmata  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  teretibus  petiolisque 
pubesoentibus,  stipuiis  lanceolatis  persistentibus,  pinnis  8^ 
l2-ja^s^  foliolis  multijugis  falcato-oblongis  rigidulis  ciliatis, 
bracteis  ovato-lanceolatis,  capitulis  breviter  pedunculatis 
&icicttlato-racemosis,  floribus  breviter  pedicellatis  hirsutissir 
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mis,  calycibus  torbinatis  S-fidis  ooroUa  brevioribos. — Habita 
C.  dynanttuB  affinis,  foliolorum  forma  et  calycibus  distincta. 
Flores  in  capitulo  B-10,  ezteriorea  breyiter  pedicellati^  pe- 
dicello  rarius  calycem  oquante^  interior  sessilia,  difformis. 
Corolla  4-4|  lin..  longa.  Ovarium  villosunu  Lqpimen  non 
yidi. — Matto  grosso,  Mamo^  Lhoisky. 

53.  C.foliohsa  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiotisque  pilosis,  stipa- 
lis  oblongis,  pinnis  5-9-jugis,  foliolis  multijugia  linearibos 
acutiusculis  junioribus  subtus  pilosis,  calyoe  corolla  dimidio 
breviore,  legumine  sublignoso  crasso  dense  lolloso. — ^Arbor 
parva.  Stipulce  6-7  lin-  longte,  membranaoese.  Folia  fere  C. 
belke.  Flores  ampli. — Brazil,  Setio,  near  Formigas  in  Minas 
Geraes,  Crordnerj  n.  4525. 

54.  C.  beUa^  ramulis  petiolisque  tomentosp-puberulis,  sli- 
pulis  parvis  lanoeolatis  acutis,  pinnis  12-15-jugis,  folioGi 
roultijugis  linearibus  acutis,  capitulis  breviter  fasciculato-ra- 
cemosis,  pedunculis  petiolo  breyioribu8>  floribus  subsessili- 
bus,  calycibus  breviter  dentatis  corolla  villosa  triplo  brevio- 
ribus. — Acacia  bella;  Martins  herb,  an  Spreng^?'  Syst.  3,  jk 
14I.-^Stipulfe  vix  2  lin.  longie.  Petioli  communes  subtri- 
pollicares,  partiales  1-1  j  poll,  longi.  FoUola  crebra,  plera- 
que  2  lin.  longa,  supra  nitidula.  Pedunculi  rigidi,  sesqui- 
pollicares,  uti  flores  rufo-villosi.  CorolUe  8^  lin.  longa, 
limbo  amplo.  Stamina  numerosissima^  plus  quam  2  poll, 
longa.  Ovarium  glabrum.  Legumen  ignotum* — Brassil, 
SeOo  ;  Villa  nova  de  Almeida,  Martius^ 

55.  C.  microphyUa  (Benth.in  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  2,  p.  139), 
ramulis  foliisque  glabris  v.  vix  puberulis,  istipuUs  lineari- 
setaceis,  pinnis  15-JO  jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  minimis  ob- 
longo-linearibus  mucronulatis,  pedunculis  crassia  petiolo 
brevioribus,  floribus  sessilibus,  oalyce  campanulato  minute 
5-dentato  corolla  glabra  triplo  breviore,  legumine  lignoso 
velutino-villoso.-^StipttlaB  2-4  lin.  longte.  Petiolus  com- 
munis H-2i  poll,  longus.  Pinnae  vix  pollicares.  Foliola 
30-40  juga,  imbricata,  vix  lineam  longa.  Corolla  4  lin.  longa. 
Stamina  ultrapoUicaria.     Legumen  3  poll,  longum,  3-4  lin. 
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latam,  acuminatam,  ba«i  longiuscale  angustatom.— Brasil, 
SOo,  CkoMen. 

56.  C.  myriophyUa  (ap.  n.),  ramttlis  foliisqae  janioribos 
Krioeo-yilloais  demam  glabrescentibas,  atipolia  lanceolatia 
acamiDatis,  pinnia  10-20-jugi8,  foliolia  multijagis  minutia 
oblongo-lineaiibus  acutiuaculis,  pedancolis  petiolo  breviori* 
boa,  floribna  aeasilibaa,  calyce  turbinato  ore  ciliato  dentato 
corolla  glabra  plus  dimidio  breviore,  legumine  aublignoso 
glabro.— C.  micrcphyUm  simillima ;  foliola  adhuc  minora, 
foKa  peduDcoli  et  ramuli  juniora  pilis  aericeia  obtecta,  florea 
minores,  et  ovarium  uti  legamen  glaberrimum«— Brazil  (Mi- 
nis Geraes  ?),  SeUo,  Pohl,  Miers. 

§.  5.  Racemosm.  Pinnae  multijugae.  Foliola  multijuga,  parva 
(1-4  lin.  longa).  Capitula  longe  raeemosa^  pedunculis  bre- 
riboa  aaepius  fasciculatis.     Filamenta  purpurea. 

57.  C.  Houstoni  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Joum.  fiot  2,  p.  139), 
lamulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo-pubescantibus,  stipulis  panria 
deciduis,  pinnia  7-11 -jugis,  foliolia  multijugis  oblongo-linea- 
nbas  subfalcatisj  pedunculis  brevibus  longe  racemosis  v.  in- 
ferioribas  paucia  axiUaribus,  pedicellis  calyce  brevioribus 
ftoribusque  adpresso-hispidis^  legumine  crasao  villosissimo.*-* 
Acacia  Houstotd  Willd.  Spec.  4.  p«  1062.  Bot.  Reg.  t  98. 
hga  Hauaianiy  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  442.  Aeada  metro- 
nder^hra  Schledit?  Linnaea,  12,  p.  567*  —  FVutez  orgy- 
ills.  Foliola  3-4  lin.  longa.  Racemus  sope  pedalis,  basi 
foliatns  v.  omnino  aphyllus.  Corcdla  4-5  lin.  longa.  Stamina 
nnmeroaa,  bipollicaria.  L<^men  4-pollicaffe  utrinque  acu- 
torn. — ^Near  Vera  Crua  and  Xalapa,  WiUdenaw,  Schtetky 
Lmden,  n.  677^  Galeotti,  n.  3315,  &c. 

58.  C.  grcmdiffl&ra  (Benth.  1.  c),  ramulis  petiolisque  ferru- 
gineo-pubescentibus,  stipulis  lineari-lanceolatia  deciduis,  pin- 
nis  IS-'iSO-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  panris  oblongo-linearibus 
obtQsiusculis,  pedunculis  brevibus  longe  racemosis,  pedicellia 
brevissimia  floribuaque  adpresso*hispidis,  legumine  crasso 
TiUosissimo. — Acacia  grandiflana  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1074. 
Inga  anonuda  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  442,  exparte.   Acacia  calli$» 
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temon,  Schlecht?  Linneea  \2,  p.  568. — A.  C.  Kunthii  difFert 
imprimis  floribus  subsessilibus  minus  hirsutis  et  racemo  se- 
pius  aphyllo,  a  C.  Hottstoni  foliis^  iis  C.  Kunthii  simillimis. 
—Mexico^  Batesy  Mackenzie  &c.|  near  Toluca,  Andrieuap, 
n.   406. 

59.  C.  Kunthii  (Benth.  1.  c),  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugi- 
neo-pubescentibus,  stipuiis  lanceolatis  deciduis^  pinnis  15- 
24-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  parvis  oblongo-iinearibus  obtu- 
siusculis,  pedunculis  brevibus  longe  racemo^  inferioribus 
axillRxibus,  pedicellis  calyce  longioribus  floribusque  ad- 
presso-hispidisy  legumine  crasso  villosissimo.  —  Inga  ano- 
maltty  Kunth,  Mira.  p.  70  t.  22.  /.  ananuda  /3  pediceUaia^ 
DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  442.— Foliola  quam  in  C.  Houstonia  multo 
numerosiora,  dimidio  minora. — Mexico^  near  Pazcuaro  and 
on  the  JoruUo  mountain^  HwnhoUU  and  Bonpland^  near 
Tlalpuxahua^  J.  G.  Graham. 

60.  C.  parviflora  (sp.  n.)^  ramulis  petiolisque  adpresse 
pubescentibus,  stipuiis  inferioribus  lanceolatis  superioribus 
setaceis^  pinnis  12.15-jugis,  foliolis  multijugis  minimis  lineari- 
bus  mucronulatis,  panicula  terminali  gradli  polycephala, 
capitulis  minimis  paucifloris,  floribus  sessilibus,  calyce  den- 
tato  corolla  dimidio  breviore,  legumine  lignoso  puberulo. — 
Species  distinctissima,  habitu  Mimos€B  microcephahe  similis, 
floribus  et  legumine  diversissima.  Frutex  elegans,  ramosis- 
simus.  Stipule  1-3  lin.  longse.  Folia  iis  C.  microphylUe  et 
C.  myricphylke  similia^  foliolis  creberrimis  vix  lineam  longis. 
Racemi  graciles,  3-4-pollicares^  aphylli^  ad  apices  ramulonim 
et  in  axillis  supremis  in  paniculam  foliatam  dispositi.  Pe- 
dunculi  2-4  lin.  longi^  filiformes,  fasciculati,  bracteis  stipuUe- 
formibus  sufl^ulti.  Capi tula  3-10  flora.  CoroUee  vix  lineam 
longee.  Stamina  pauca  (10-12)  basi  monadelpha,  purpurea^ 
corolla  subtriplo  longiora.  Legumen  breviter  stipitatura 
2-^  poll,  longum,  4  lin.  latum. — Brazil  (Minas  Geraes  ?),  Sello, 
Pohly  Clausseny  Langedorff. 

Ingafasdculatay  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1022,  is  probably  also 
a  CaUiandra, 

(To  be  continued,)   .• 
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Sbrtum  Plantarum;  or,  Drawings  and  Descriptions  of 
Rare  or  Undescribed  Plants^  from  the  Author's  Herbarium  ; 
by  H.  B.  Fielding,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  &  R.G.S. ;  assisted  6y 
GsoRGB  Gabdnbb,  F.L.S.3  and  Superintendent  qf  the 
Bof/al  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Mr.  Fielding  is  laudably  engaged  in  making  known  to  the 
botanical  world  some  of  the  treasares  of  one  of  the  most 
extensive  herbaria  that  was  ever  formed  by  a  private  indi- 
ndaal;  and,  under  the  title  of  Sbbtum  Plantarum,  there 
bas  already  appeared  an  octavo  fasciculus,  with  twenty- five 
plates  executed  in  lithography,  from  the  pencil  of  a  member  of 
his  own  £Bunily,  representing  entirely  new  or  very  little  known 
plants,  accooapanied  by  analyses  where  considered  necessary^ 
nd  a  page  of  descriptive  matter  to  each.  The  size  and 
goieral  execution  of  the  work  are  similar  to  what  is  adopted 
b  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum^  and  the  subjects,  being  en- 
tiidy  different  from  those  there  given,  the  book  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  every  botanical  library  in  the  kingdom  and  upon 
Uie  continent.  The  majority  of  the  plants  in  the  present  fas- 
ciculus consists  of  the  novelties  collected  in  Brazil  by  Mr. 
Gardner,  whose  assistance,  as  announced  in  the  title,  is  on 
that  account  the  more  valuable ;  others  are  from  Swan  River, 
Pern,  Chili,  Mexico,  &c. ;  and  we  have  reason  to  know  that 
a  second  fasciculus  is  nearly  ready  for  publication,  which  will 
eontain  equally  interesting  subjects.  It  is  announced  that  the 
Sertum  Plantarum  will  be  completed  in  four  Parts ;  but  we 
trust  that  the  public-spirited  author  may  be  induced  to  carry 
it  on  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Every  working  botanist  is 
conscious  of  the  value  of  this  and  similar  publications. 
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Mi6i7EL,  Sertum  Exoticum. 

Similar  in  character  and  utility  to  the  Sertum  Plantarvm 
of  Fielding,  and  to  the  Icones  Plantarum  of  Hooker,  is  the 
Sertum  Exoticum  of  Fred.  Aub.  Guil.  Miguel,  a  botanist  of 
Leyden,  already  advantageoasly  known  by  his  **  Observa- 
tiones  de  Piperaceis  et  Melastomaceis/^  accompanied  by 
excellent  plates  and  analyses  in  folio.  The  present  work 
is  upon  a  smaller  size,  quarto^  but  equally  valuable  as  regards 
the  plates  and  descriptions.  It  is  destined  to  contain  figures 
and  descriptions  of  new  or  little  known  species,  and  is 
announced  to  appear,  from  time  to  time,  in  numbers,  each 
containing  five  plates,  with  accompanying  text,  at  the  price 
of  five  francs  a  number.  The  Dutch  Herbaria  will  no 
doubt  afford  ample  materials  for  such  a  publication,  which 
we  trust  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  deserves. 
The  first  number  alone  has  yet  reached  our  hands,  and  the 
plates  in  lithography,  and  descriptions  are  equally  carefully 
executed.  The  species  are,  Selaginella  Poeppiffiana,  Spreng.  5 
Scleria  Kunthiif  Mig. ;  Phytolacca  BoffotensU,  H.  B.  K. ; 
lonidium  viscidulum,  H.  B.  K.  (from  Surinam  specimens)  ; 
and  Cissampelos  canescensj  Mig.,  from  Mexico. 


Johnson,  Iter  Plantarum^  ^c. 

Mr.  Pamplin  is  a'bout  to  reprint,  with  some  remarks  and 
notes,  an  exceedingly  scarce  little  pamphlet,  of  which,  so  far 
as  he  knows,  there  is  not  another  copy  than  the  one  which 
is  now  being  transcribed  from,  in  existence.     It  is  entitled : 

Johnson   (Thomas),   Iter   plantarum    investigatioms    ergo 

susceptum  a  decim  Sociis  in  agrum    Cantianum,   Anno 

Dom.  1629,  Julii  13. 
Ericetum  Hampstedianum  8.  plantarum  Ud  creBceniium  obser^ 

vatio  habita,  Anno  Eodem,  1  Augusti. 
Descriptio  itineris  plantarum  iwoestigationia  ergo  suscepti  in 

agrum  Cantianum,  Anno  Dom.  1632,  et  enumeratio  planta^ 
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in  Ericeto  Hampstedifmo  hcisque  vieims  crescentium, 
(Loudini)  1632. 

Of  the  '^Iter'^and  the  **Ericetum  Hampstedianum/*  it 
would  seem^  from  Dryander's  valuable  Catalogue  of  the 
Banksian  library,  that  the  original  M.S.  (only)  is  in  that 
collection  (now  of  course  in  the  British  Museum) ;  and  it 
is  farther  remarked  **  In  Museo  Britannico  adest  exemplar 
impressum,  2  plagularum,  in  4to./^  from  which  latter  no  doubt 
this  reprint  will  be  made.  Of  the  portion  of  the  pamphlet 
called  *'  Descriptio,  &c.''  it  appears  that  a  printed  copy  exists 
in  the  Banksian  Library;  for  besides  the  date  it  is  added, 
^Pa^.  39,  cum  figuris  ligno  incisis  5,  quarum  3  priores 
ledeunt  in  ejus  editione  herbarii  Gerardi,  pag.  15/0  et  2 
posteriores  ibidem,  p.  37/' 

We  may  observe  that  it  is  the  same  Dr.  Thomas  Johnson 
whose  name  is  commemorated  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the  beautiful 
John9oma  lupulina  of  New  Holland.  Besides  being  the 
editor  of  the  second  edition  of  Gerarde's  Herbal  in  1633, 
he  iras  author  of  two  other  pamphlets,  enumerated  in  the 
Caiul.  Biblioth,  Banks.,  under  the  titles  of  "  Mercurius  Bota- 
nicns,  sive  plantarum  gratia  suscepti  itineris,  anno  1634, 
descriptio.  Lond.  1634,  8,  pp.  78,''  and  ^^Mercurii  botanici 
pars  altera,  sive  plantarum  gratia  suscepti  itineris  in  Cam^ 
briam  descriptio,  exhibens  reliquarum  stirpium  nostratium 
(quae  in  priore  parte  non  enumerabantur)  catalogum.  pp.  37-'' 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  while  fighting  in  the  royal 
cause  in  September,  1644. 


Db  Candolle's  Prodromiis. 

We  are  daily  expecting  to  receive  the  eighth  volume  of 
De  Candolle'b  Prodrohus  Syst.  Nat.  Rbgni  Vege- 
TABILI8,  which,  as  is  well  known,  since  the  lamented  death 
of  its  illustrious  author,  has  been  continued  by  his  talented 
and  only  surviving  son.  It  had  been  announced  for 
November  of  last  year^  but  we  are  not  aware  that,  if  then 

K  2 
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published,  .any  copies  have  yet  (February  1844)  reached  this 
country.  "  M.  Alphonse  De  Candolle/'  we  learn  from 
a  recent  announcement,  ^^  author  of  a  part  of  the  seventh 
volume,  and  honourably  known  by  many  botanical  works, 
now  devotes  himself  to  the  continuation  of  this  noble 
undertaking.  He  works  with  the  advantage  of  materials, 
in  books  and  herbaria,  even  more  complete  than  those 
which  were  available  to  his  father,  all  whose  notes  and 
MS.  he  possesses ;  among  which  are  many  portions  quite 
finished  and  ready  for  the  Prodromus ;  and  he  stands  for- 
ward, aided  by  numerous  fellow-labourers,  whose  names  are 
a  guarantee  for  their  entire  success.  The  Prodromus  is  no 
mere  compilation  ;  it  is  a  work  accomplished  by  the  exami- 
nation of  plants  themselves,  and  a  diligent  study  of  the 
species.  The  plan  improves  as  it  proceeds.  Henceforth 
each  family,  confided  to  a  single  botanist,  may  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  Monograph.  The  specific  characters 
are  to  be  fuller  than  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  a  few  lines 
of  description,  following  the  synonyms,  will  contain  all  the 
particulars  which  aid  in  defining  the  species.  This  more 
detailed  plan,  of  course,  requires  greater  labour  and  longer 
time;  but  thanks  to  the  number  of  botanists  and  the 
unanimity  of  views  in  the  several  fellow-workers,  we  quite 
believe  that  the  remaining  volumes  will  appear  more  quickly 
than  did  the  earlier  ones.'' 

^'  The  eighth  volume  may  convey  some  idea  of  what  the 
book  will  be  in  future.   It  contains  the  following  families : — 

Lentibularina^  by  M.  Alphonse  De  CandoUe ;  Primulace€B^ 
by  M.  Duby;  Myrnnece^  jEgicerace^Bj  Theophrastea^  Sc^o^ 
tacea,  EbenacetSy  and  Styracece^  by  M.  Alphonse  De  Can- 
doUe. The  Oleacea  and  Jasminea  wre  the  work  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor A.  Pyrame  De  Candolle.  Apocynea,  by  M.  Alphonse 
De  Candolle,  and  Asclepieuiea  by  M.  Decaisne. 

The  ninth  volume,  now  in  the  press,  and  to  be  published 
in  August  1844,  includes  : 

Logamacea,  by  the  late  Professor  De  Candolle;  Gentiane4B^ 
by  M.  Grisebach  ;  Biffnoniacea^  Cyrtandrem^  and  Sesamens^  by 
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the  late  Professor  De  CandoUe;  HydropkyUea^  by  M.  Al- 
phonse  De  CandoUe;  Polemomacem^  by  Mr,  George  Ben- 
tham;  CkmooUndaee^e^  hj  M.  Choisy;  and  B(yragine4Bj  by 
the  late  Professor  De  CandoUe. 

The  tenth  yolume  wiU  consist  almost  entirely  of  two 
fiimilies,  the  Solanemy  by  M.  Dnnal,  author  of  the  Mono- 
graph on  Solanum;  and  the  Pertanata  or  ScraphuktrnuBj 
which  Mr.  Bentham  is  now  describing  from  a  rich  coUection 
of  materials. 

For  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  succeeding  volumes,  M. 
Alphonse  De  CandoUe  has  secured  many  distinguished  co- 
operators,  among  whom  we  may  mention  Mr.  Bentham 
for  the  Labiata,  Nees  ab  Esenbeck  for  the  Acanihaceay  M. 
Decusne  for  the  PUmtaffinea,  M.  Moquin-Tandon  for  the 
Amaranthace4B  and  Ckenopodem^  M.  Meisner  for  the  Polyffih- 
nem^  Proteacemj  and  Begomacem.  The  previous  labours  of 
these  gentlemen,  and  the  ample  resources  at  their  disposal, 
leave  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  articles  furnished  by 
them  wiU  be  the  result  of  extensive  and  varied  research." 

Those  who  do  not  already  possess  this  inestimable  work 
win  be  glad  to  know  that  the  cost  of  the  whole  seven 
volumes  has  been  reduced  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
to  seventy-eight  francs,  and  each  volume  will,  in  future,  be 
sold  separately  at  thirteen  francs.  The  utility  of  this  book 
is  increased  by  the  publication  of  an  Index  in  one  volume 
octavo,  by  Dr.  Buek  (Berlin) ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  in  two 
parts  :  the  first  part,  containing  the  Index  to  the  four  first 
volumes,  was  published  in  1842  ;  the  second,  containing  that 
of  volumes  five,  six,  and  the  first  section  of  volume  seven, 
bears  date  1840.  The  second  edition  of  the  admirable  "  No- 
mencktor  Botanicus*'  of  Steudel  (in  which  78,000  species 
are  enumerated,  and  their  synonyms  given,— Stuttgard  and 
Tubingen,  1840,)  constitutes,  however,  afar  better  index  to 
the  work  of  De  CandoUe,  inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the  whole  of 
the  seven  volumes,  and  is  an  uninterrupted  alphabetical 
arrangement. 
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Walpers'  Repertorium  Botanices  Systematica. 

In  connexion  with  the  **  Prodromus*'  of  De  Candolle^  we 
have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  completion  of  the  second 
Tolume  of  Walpers*  Repertorium ;  a  work,  the  scope  and 
object  of  which  were  explained  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  "Journal  of  Botany,"  p.  206.  The  author  follows,  most 
judiciously,  the  exact  arrangement  of  De  CandoUe,  of  which 
his  work  may  be  considered  a  Supplement.  He  copies  the 
characters  of  the  species  published  by  different  writers  siince 
the  appearance  of  the  volumes  of  the  **  Prodromus,^'  and  he 
refers  to  descriptions  and  figures  :  so  that  his  book,  arranged 
typographically  with  the  seven  volumes  of  the  "Prodromus/* 
displays,  in  conjunction  with  them,  a  complete  view  of  what  is 
known  of  about  one  half  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  fourth 
part  of  the  second  volume  terminates  with  the  Monotrqpe^y 
the  last  Order  in  the  "  Prodromus  :'*  and,  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting  of  all  that  is  known  to  the  date  of  publication, 
(November,  1843,)  a  further  Supplement  is  given,  including 
species  of  the  several  Orders  from  Ranunculacea  to  Gesne- 
riacea^  which  have  appeared  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
from  1842  :  and  so  gteat  are  our  acquisitions  in  that  period^ 
due  especially  to  the  labours  of  Boissier,  Jaubert  and  Spach, 
Fenzl,  Meisner,  Bentham,  Torrey  and  Gray,  &c.,  &c.,  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  closely  printed  pages  are  occupied 
by  this  first  Supplement.  An  Index  of  the  Genera  and  their 
synonyms  concludes  the  second  volume. 


Endlichbr^s  Genera  Plantarum. 

This  laborious  and  important  work,  appreciated  by  every 
botanist,  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  the  volume,  a  mine 
of  useful  knowledge,  was  completed  in  1840.  Since  that 
period  three  supplementary  numbers  have  been  pubUshed  of 
new  Genera;  or  corrections  of,  and  additions  to,  those  pre- 
viously published.    The  third  of  these,  now  before  us,  is 
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TBhoble  in  another  point  of  view,  for  it  contains  an  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  known  Alg^B ;  the  Genera  with  their  charac- 
ters, and  a  Catalogue  of  Species,  widi  reference  to  descrip- 
tions and  figures,  and  an  alphabetical  Index  of  all  Algological 
writers.  We  trust  the  author  may  be  induced  to  treat  the 
other  Cryptogamic  Orders  with  the  same  masterly  hand. 


ScHNiZLEiN,  Iconoffraphia  Fandliarum  Naturalium  Uegni 
VegeialnUs,  8fc.    Bonn,  1843. 

During  the  course  of  the  publication  of  his  ^^Oenera 
Fhntarum,''  Endlicher  commenced  a  series    of  botanical 
pistes  illustrative  of  those  Genera,  under  the  titie  of  ^'Icono- 
groflAa  Generum  Phmiarumj  ^enna,  1838  ;*'  and  whether  the 
drawings  and  analyses  were  executed  by  the  magic  hand  of 
Ferdiiiand  Bauer,  or  by  «  Zehner,^'  or  «<  Putterlich"  (names 
which  some  of  the  plates  bear),  they  are  alike  honourable  to 
die  artists  and  to  the  author.    Nothing  more  perfect  of  the 
kind  has  ever  appeared  in  any  age  or  country ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  with  us,  that,  owing'  probably  to  the 
heavy  expense  attending  the  execution  of  such  plates,  and  a 
limited  sale,  the  work  was  discontinued  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  first  volume  (in  quarto,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  plates,  engraved  in  outiine,  a  littie  shaded,  uncoloured). 
The  place  of  this  is  endeavoured  to  be  supplied  by  Dr. 
Schnizlein,  who  has  announced  his  **  Iconographia  FamiUarvm 
Naiwrdlium  Regm  VegetabiHs  delineata,  atque  adjectis  fami- 
Uarum  characteribus  adnotationibusque  variis  turn  scientiam 
tom  usum  spectantibus  exomata."    The  object  of  the  work 
is  stated  to  be  the  Illustration  of  all  the  fofniUes  of  the 
vegetable  Idngdom,  by  one  or  more  figures  of  each,  with  dis- 
sections ;  taking  EniUicher  principally  as  the  authority  for 
such  fiunilies.  The  number  of  these  is  estimated  at  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty,  and  each  will  be  so  represented  that  the 
whole  can  be  aitnmged,  previous  to  binding,  according  to  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  possessor.    The  European  examples 
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will^  whenever  it  is  practicablei  be  taken  from  original  draw- 
ings  after  nature  ;  the  rest^   it  is  acknowledged^  must  be 
borrowed,  and  carefully  selected  from  the  roost  approired 
works^  but  not  without  a  thorough  revision.  Such  figures  will 
appear  as  shall  not  only  illustrate  the  botanical  character,  but 
exhibit  the  aspect  and  appearance  of  the  entire  plant;  the^ 
are  to  be  partially  coloured,  and  a  preference  will  always  be 
assigned  to  useful  and  officinal  species,  if  they  are  sufficiently 
characteristiG.    The  number  of  plates  is  intended  to    be 
three  hundred  and   sixty;    to  be  accompanied  with   text, 
^ving  the  distinctive  character  of  the  family  in  Latin  and 
German,  and  short  observations  on  the  essential  and  other 
characters,  as  well  as  a  summary  of  the  species.    The  work 
is  to  appear  in  Parts^  each  of  twenty  Plates,  quarto,  and,  as 
much  as  possible,  in  systematic  order,  or  at  least  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  or  more  entire  groups  will  be  completed  in 
each.    Hie  author  assures  us  that  the  materials  are  for  the 
most  part  prepared,  and  that,  unless  from  some  unforeseen 
obstacle  occurring,  there  will  be  nothing  to  hinder  the  publi- 
cation of  three  or  four  Parts  (sixty  or  eighty  Plates)  annually. 
Such  a  work  has  been  long  a  great  desideratum  ;  and,  judg- 
ing from  the  execution  of  the  two  first  Parts,  which  are  now 
before  us,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  encouragement ;  while 
the  very  moderate  price  (two  rix-dollars  per    Part)  does 
pot  preclude  botanists,  even  of  limited  income,  from  b^ng 
purchasers.    The  Cryptogamic  plates  are  very  beautiful.    In 
the  two  Parts  which  have  appeared,  examples  of  the  fol- 
lowing families  are  given.    Part  I.  Diatomaceay  NostocfmoB^ 
Cof^ervacea,  Characem^  Ulvacea^  FloridciSf  Lichenes,  Gym- 
nomycetesy    HyphomyceteSj   Gasteromycetes^   Pyrenomycetes, 
HymenomyceteSy  Cycade^t   GillieHacete,  Hcsmodorace^B,  (and 
VeUoziea)^  Aquilarineay  Nq)€nthea,  Sapotaccie,  Lardizabale^Bf 
Schizandrac€4By  Reaumuriacemj  BnarseraceiB. — Part  II.  H^a^ 
tuxBy  Musdy  EquisetacetB^  Polypodiac€€e,  HymenophylldB^  Glei- 
cheniacetBy   Schizaace^Bf  Osmundace^e,   Marattiaceay    OpfUo^ 
glosse^y  Salviniace^Sy  MarHleacea,  Isoteie,  Lycopodiace^y  Balor 
nophoreay  Cyiine<By  Raffltsiacem. 
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Jaubbbt  ei  Spach,  lUustratianes  Plantarum  Orierdalium^ 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  Journal  we  noticed  the  four 
fust  IdTraisons  of  this  valuable  work,  and  then  gave  some 
account  of  the  nature  and  object  of  the  publication.  The 
work  proceeds  with  undiminished  merit,  and  we  have  be- 
fore us  as  far  as  the  eighth  Livraison  \  the  7th  has  not  yet 
reached  our  hands. 

We  gave  a  ILst  of  the  plates,  as  fiir  as  Tab.  XL^  Diser^ 
ne^ioH  ffummiferumy  J.  and  S. ;  which  we  observed  was  a 
verj  remarkable  umbelliferous  plant,  to  be  described  in 
the  forthcoming  Livraison.  It  proves  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  plants,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  yields  Gum  Am- 
moniacum  of  commerce,  and  was  detected  in  Southern 
Persia  by  Aucher-Eloy  (some  of  whose  specimens  are  in  our 
Herbarium).  **  Ainsi,"  the  author  remarks,  "  se  trouve  en 
partie  ^daird  le  doute  qui  a  r^gn^  jusqu^ft  pr^nt  i  oet 
^rd.  Olivier  avait  dit  (vol.  ii,  p.  189,  de  son  Voyage)  que 
la  Gomme  Ammoniaque  s'obtient  par  incision  d'une  esp^ce 
de  FemlOj  qui  croit  spontan^ment  dans  les  deserts -de  la 
Idbye,  en  Arabic,  d  l^est  et  an  md  de  la  Perse.  Aucher-EUoy, 
dans  son  Journal,  pr^se  les  locality,  et  nous  venons  de  les 
^umerer  avec  le  m^me  soin.  A  son  premier  passage  sur  la 
route  d^Ispahan  k  Shiras,  en  Janvier,  1838,  il  avait  ren- 
oontr^  la  plante  en  grande  quantity,  mais  toutes  les  tiges 
^taient  alors  dess^ch^,  et  il  lui  avut  ^t^,  disait-il,  im- 
possible de  determiner  si  elle  appartenait  au  genre  Pastmaea 
OB  au  Ferula ;  '  ce  que  je  puis  assurer  d'avance,'  ajouta-t-il, 
'  c'est  que  ce  n'est  pas  le  Ferula  arientalis.'  A  son  retour, 
le  Juin  de  la  m^me  ann^e,  il  fut  plus  heureux;  apr^s 
I'avoir  rencontr^e  le  20  Juin,  Element  dess^ch^e,  k  Yez- 
dikhast,  il  la  trouva  enfin  k  Maiar  en  tr^s-bon  ^tat  de  fructi- 
fication. I^apr^s  nos  observations  elle  forme  un  genre  aussi 
bien  caracteris^  que  le  sont  la  plupart  de  ceux  de  la  m^me 
famille.  Nous  Pavons  nomm^  Disemestan,  (ou  plante  des 
deux  Ernest,)  en  honneur  de  MM.  Ernest  Germain  et 
Ernest  Cosson,  auteurs  d'une  Introduction  k  une  Flore  analy^ 
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tiqtie  et  descriptive  des  environs  de  Paris/^  This  new 
genus  the  authors  consider  allied  to  Siler  and  AgaSyllis\  but 
it  differs  remarkably  from  both  by  the  irreguUiity  of  its 
inflorescence ;  by  the  remarkable  development  and  conforma- 
tion of  the  disk;  by  the  extreme  tenuity  of  all  the  striae  or 
nerves  of  the  pericarp ;  and  also  by  the  very  slender  resi- 
niferous  vittee  entirely  buried  under  the  epicarp.  The 
genus  AgasyUis  is  distinguished  from  Disemeston  by  its 
bladdery  fruit.  The  authors  regret  that  Aucher-EHoy  has 
furnished  no  information  respecting  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
Gum  ammoniacum ;  so  that  nothing  further  is  known  than 
that  which  is  related  by  Olivier.  The  gum  is  spontaneously 
produced  by  simple  exudation,  forming  little  masses  in  the 
axils  of  the  umbels.  The  quantity  existing  on  the  specimens 
is  too  small  to  render  it  possible  to  submit  the  substance 
to  chemical  analysis.  Tab.  41  represents  Yida  Aucherii, 
n.  sp. ;  t.  42  A.,  Cicer  pinnatifidum^  n.  sp.  (under  which  a 
Conspectus  Specierum  is  given) ;  t.  42  B.^  C.  pimpinellifo- 
lium,  n.  sp. ;  t.  43  A.,  C.  Montbretii,  n.  sp. ;  t.  48  B.,  C.  Son- 
garicum,  Steph. ;  t.  44.  C.  spiroceras,  n.  sp. ;  t.  45.  C.  traga- 
canthoides ;  t.  46.  Pisum  Aucheiii^  n.  sp. ;  t.  47.  Chesneya 
(lindl.  Legumin.)  rytidosperma,  n.  sp. ;  t.  48.  C.  vaginalis, 
n.  sp. ;  t.  49.  Primula  Aucherii,  n.  sp. ;  t.  50.  Tetrapterygium 
(F.  and  M.  Cruciferse)  stylophorum,  J.  and  S.  (glastifolium, 
Boiss.) ;  t.  51.  Eunomia  Montbretii,  n.  sp.;  t.  52.  Hutch- 
insia  chrysantha,  n.  sp. ;  t.  53.  A.^  Meniocus  grandiflorus, 
n.  sp. ;  t.  53.  B.^  M.  filifolius,  J.  and  8.  (Alyssum  menio- 
ooides^  Boiss.);  t.  54.  Quercus  castanesfolia,  C.  A.  M. ; 
t.  55.  Q.  Persica,  n.  sp. ;  t.  56.  Q.  Cypria,  n.  sp. ;  t.  57*  A., 
Q.  Trojana,  n.  sp. ;  t.  57«  B.,  Q.  caliiprinos,  Webb. 

As  soon  as  the  7th  Livraison  arrives  we  shall  continue  our 
notice ;  and  shall  now  only  further  observe  that  the  Maps 
are  of  the  most  beautiful  description^  exquisitely  executed, 
and  showing  the  routes  of  the  different  botanical  travellers 
from  the  time  of  Rauwolf  (1573)  to  the  present  day. 
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Ljndbnbbrg,   Monographia  Hepaiicarum  Oeneris   Plaguh- 
cMks.  Bom,  1844. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  work,  illustrative  of  a  section, 
or  groap»  of  the  genus  Jungermamda^  of  which  our  well- 
known  /.  asplemaides  may  be  considered  the  type ;  and  a  very 
useful  work  too,  if  we  could  only  bring  ourselves  to  think  that 
the  numerous  kinds  here  given  were  specifically  different. 
It  was  with  some  hesitation  that  the  writer  of  this  notice,  many 
yeai^  ago^  added  a  few  species  to  the  group  in  question, 
then  very  limited,  and  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
liable  to  considerable  variation.  But  here  the  species  of 
Plagiochila  Bie  increased  to  ninety-six  !  The  slightest  change 
in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  the  presence  or  absence  or  size  of  a 
tooth,  direction  of  the  foliage,  and  of  the  branches,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  surculi,  &c.  &c.,  all  and  each  are 
considered  tokens  of  specific  distinction,  without  taking  into 
account  the  influence  of  soil,  exposure  and  climate,  for  some 
or  other  of  these  plants  are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  On  such  slight  foundations,  no  doubt  the  number  might 
be  still  greatly  augmented.  Such  at  least  is  our  opinion,  and 
we  cannot  but  fear  that  a  great  disservice  is  done  to  the 
cause  of  Botany  by  the  prevalent  mania  for  increasing  the 
number  of  species  on  insufficient  grounds.  We  see  it  evinced 
in  the  botany  of  our  country  and  of  Europe,  where  the  study 
of  plants  is  attended  with  advantages  that  ought  to  lead  to  dif- 
ferent conclusions.  In  other  respects,  and  as  a  series  of 
figures,  admirably,  and  no  doubt  faithfully  delineated,  ac- 
companied by  ably  drawn  up  characters  and  descriptions,  and 
by  a  geographical  distribution  of  the  supposed  species,  the 
work  has  our  imqualified  praise. 


Orisebach,  SptcUegium  Fkrm  Rumeluue  et  Biihymc(B. 

The  able  author  of  the  *^  Genera  et  Species  Gentiauea- 
rum"*  is  publishing  an  elaborate  book  under  the  above  title, 

*  See  the  notke  of  this  work  in  Taylor  s  Annals  of  Nat.  Hist  v.  iii. 
p.  113. 
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**  exMbena  SynopHn  Plantarum  quas  €38 1.  1839  legit  auctor\ — 
accedunt  species  quas  in  eisdem  terris  lectas  comfnunicarunt 
Priedericksthaly  Frivalds/ciy  Pestalozza,  vel  plane  descriptas 
reliquerunt  Buxbaumy  Farskolf  Sibtkorp^  Sistini,  alii,  vol.  1, 
Brunswigi  1843.''  The  first  volume  is  now  before  us^  and  it 
forms  assuredly  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
Eastern  botany.  The  plan  of  the  author  and  the  object  of 
his  work  are  best  explained  in  his  own  words  : 

"  The  theory  of  the  laws  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over 
the  earth,  requires  to  be  based  upon  detailed  and  varied 
observations.  Systematic  botanists  of  the  present  day  have 
devoted  themselves  with  more  zeal  than  ever  to  investiga- 
tions of  this  nature.  As  the  circumstances  relating  to  cli- 
mate in  Europe  are  best  known,  so,  in  the  present  state 
of  geographical  botany,  observations  on  the  distribution  of 
plants  over  this  portion  of  the  earth  must  excite  a  greater 
interest,  and  at  a  time  when  the  Flora  of  Northern  Europe 
is  almost  exhausted,  our  researches  are  next  directed  to  the 
Basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Italy,  we  see  Bertoloni's 
history  of  plants  almost  half  finished ;  Boissier's  work  on 
the  vegetation  of  the  south  coast  of  Spain  is  received  with 
unreserved  acknowledgments ;  in  Greece  and  Anatolia,  nu- 
merous explorations  have  been  made,  which  are  partly 
published,  partly  prepared  for  publication  ;  and  lastly  what- 
ever has  been  observed  with  so  much  success  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire,  including  the  labours  of 
C.  A.  Meyer,  Nordmann,  &c.,  has  been  collected  together  in 
the  Flora  Rossica,  commenced  by  Ledebour. 

'^  Amidst  so  many  endeavours  to  investigate  the  vegetable 
productions  of  South  Europe  and  the  adjoining  countries, 
European  Thirkey  alone  remained  till  now  almost  neglected. 
Few  travellers  have  penetrated  the  interior  of  Rumelia ;  and 
the  botanical  labours  of  those  few  have  not  been  adequate, 
or  they  are  not  sufficiently  published,  to  serve  to  elucidate 
the  character  of  the  relations  between  the  Greek,  the  Taurian 
and  the  Dalmatian  Floras,  the  transition  between  which  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Danube. 
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'^  The  Editor  of  the  Spicileffium  Florae  Rumelica^  here  an- 
nounced^ has  succeeded  in  collecting  from  Macedonia, 
Thrace,  and  the  adjoining  provinces^  more  than  29OOO  species 
of  plants.  A  careful  systematic  working  up  of  these  ma- 
terials is  his  present  object;  and  his  book  is  not  merely 
confined  to  the  description  of  new  species,  which  form  about 
tiie  twentieth  -part  of  the  whole  collections,  but  it  will  include 
a  .careful  comparison  with  the  collection  of  allied  Floras, 
while  a  more  accurate  circumscription  of  the  limits  of  each 
species  will  be  attempted  by  new  and  precise  Diagnoses. 
Preparations  'for  the  publication  of  a  *'  Synopsis  Plantarum 
EuTopse,''  on  which  the  author  has  for  years  been  engaged, 
and  in  which  he  hopes  to  see  himself  farther  supported  by 
the  communication  of  rare  S.  European  species  from  the 
friends  of  science,  have  fSudlitated  to  him  the  subject  and  they 
insure  to  the  work  a  more  general  as  well  as  a  purely  geo- 
graphical interest. 

**  The  Spicileffium  contwis  a  complete  enumeration  of  all 
the  plants  which  have  been  observed  in  the  Turkish  territory 
between  the  Danube  and  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Those 
forms  which  the  author  has  not  himself  examined  are  to  be 
mentioned,  at  least  by  name,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained 
in  the  preface.  In  the  following  Parts,  the  collections  of 
Aucher-Eloy,  so  far  as  these  were  made  in  the  Rumelian 
territory  will  be  frequently  quoted. 

^The  extent  of  the  work,  which,  on  account  of  the  Diag- 
noses, is  in  the  Latin  language,  is  estimated  at  fifty  to  sixty 
sheets  octavo.  The  first  volume  contains  the  polypetalous 
fiimilies;  the  second,  the  remainder.  In  the  arrangement, 
Endlicher^s  Genera  Plantarum  is  taken  as  the  basis.  Each 
Volume  will  be  published  in  three  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
sent  herewith  and  the  second  is  printed.  If  it  should  hereafter 
appear  possible  to  figure  the  new  species,  the  Plates  will 
appear  in  Decades,  in  a  separate  work,  so  that  the  price  of 
the  Spicileffium  TMj  be  precisely  estimated  from  that  of  the 
first  Part. 

"A.  Griskbach.'' 
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To  the  above,  the  publisher  has  only  to  add  that  the 
SpicUeghtm  Mora  Rumelicte  et  Bithynica  is  in  two  Volumes, 
each  of  the  thickness  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  sheets,  and 
published  in  Parts  of  ten  to  twelve  sheets  each. 

The  price  of  each  Part  is  1  th.  8  gr. ;  and  the  parts  will 
follow  each  other  so  closely  that  the  completion  of  the  work 
may  be  expected  in  a  twelvemonth. 


Ledebour,  Flora  Rosmca* 

So  vast  a  work  as  a  Flora  of  all  the  Russias  could  scarcely 
be  confided  to  abler  hands  than  those  of  the  author  of  the 
«  Flora  Altaica''  and  of  the  splendid  « Illustrations'"  of  the 
same  Flora.  The  first  volume,  accompanied  by  a  Geo- 
graphical Map,  IS  already  out,  extending  to  the  end  of 
LeguminoscB  (following  the  arrangement  of  De  Candolle).  It 
is  entirely  in  Latin,  with  generic  and  specific  characters,  and  a 
very  full  list  of  synonyms  and  habitats.  Of  the  vastness  of 
this  undertaking  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  an  enume- 
ration of  the  regions  which  it  will  include,  as  defined  by 
Dr.  Ledebour. 

A.  Cis-Vral portion  of  the  Empire. 

1.  Arctic  Russia,  or  European  Russia  beyond  the  Arctic 
Circle. 

2.  N.orthern  Russia;  south  firom  the  same  circle,  to 
where  the  Oak  appears. 

3.  Middle  Russia;  from  the  southern  limits  of  the 
latter  region  to  where  the  Vines  are  cultivated, 

4.  Southern  Russia;  the  whole  country  from  thence- 
to  the  southern  limits,  of  the   Empire ;  but  this   again  is 
divided  into 

5.  Tauria  ;  the  Taurian  peninsula,  and 

6.  Caucasus,  or  the  great  district  occupied  by  the  Cau- 
casians, of  which  the  northern  limits  extend  to  45^  N. ;  on 
the  west,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Kuban,  and  on  the  east  to  where 
the  Kuma  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
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B.  JVana-Ural portion  of  the  Empire, 

/•  Ubalian  Siberia^  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Ural 
Monntains,  and  including  the  countries  watered  by  the  lower 
Irtusch  and  the  Ob. 

8.  Altaic  Siberia. 

9.  Baikalian  Siberia;  the  southern  part  of  which 
comprises  in  itself  a  peculiar  region^  called 

10.  Dahuria. 

11.  Eastern  Siberia;  extending  thence  to  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk. 

12.  The  country  of  the  Tscheckstschens. 

13.  Arctic  Siberia  ;  or  the  northern  boundary  of  Si- 
beria to  the  sea  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

14.  Kamtschatka. 

15.  Islands  of  the  Eastern  Ocean,  (Aleutian,  &c.) 

16.  Russia  in  America. 

Such  is  ibe  extent  of  country,  the  regetation  of  which 
Dr.  Ledebour  has  undertaken  to  describe,  under  the  title  of 
Flora  Bo9s%cay  rive  Enumeratio  Planiarum  m  Imperii  Rosrid 
provmcO^Europaia,  jiriaticis  et  Americanis  hucutque  observa* 
torum :  a  country  that  possesses  many  points  of  interesting 
comparison  with  that  of  North  America,*  both  in  regard  to 
extent  and  nature  of  vegetation. 


Voyage  au  Pole  Sud  etdans  POcSanie. — Botamque,  par  Hom- 
BRON  et  Jacquinot  (LaPhanfrogamie)  C/drurgiens  de  PEx- 
pSdiiian;  et  Montagne  {La  Cryptogamie),  large foL  Paris. 

The  general  results  of  the  last  voyage  of  tiie  lamented  Ad- 
miral d^Urville  towards  the  South  Pole,  in  the  **  Astrolabe** 
and  the  *^Z61^e,"  during  the  years  1837—40,  have  been 
already  given  to  the  public;  and  already  numerous  Fasciculi 

*  The  Flora  of  North  America*  by  Messrs.  Torrey  and  Gray*  our  readers 
will  be  glad  to  know  has  extended  to  the  3rd  part  of  voL  ii,  which  in- 
cludes the  Cwmpo9ii€^ 
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of  Plates  of  the  scenery  and  natural  history  of  the  Expedition 
have  appeared,  executed  in  a  style  alike  creditable  to  those 
who  conducted  the  voyage,  and  to  the  French  nation.  But 
although  these  have  come  under  our  observation,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  text  is  published  with  them,  or  has  reached 
this  country.*  I  have  seen  none,  save  an  8vo.  sheet  of  text 
upon  the  Alga  of  the  voyage,  entitled  "  Prodromus  Gene- 
rum  Specierumque  Phycparum  novarum  in  itin.  ad  Polum  an- 
tarcticum  coUectarum"  &c.,  by  Dr.  Montague. 

Our  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  give  a  brief 
notice  of  the  plates  in  the  Partie  Botaniqtiey  of  which 
six  livraisons  are  before  us,  each  containing  five  plates, 
of  an  atlas  folio  size,  executed  in  line  engraving,  with 
a  degree  of  luxury  wholly  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the 
Voyages  of  the  British  nation,  but  which  unfortunately  pre- 
vents their  being  so  widely  useful,  by  the  necessarily  high 
price.  D'Urville,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  only  an  able 
commander  of  a  nautical  expedition,  but  a  very  good  bota- 
nist; and  his  Floras  of  ^^  the  iEgean  Sea"  and  of  the  <' Falk- 
land Islands,''  have  been  long  before  the  public.  Had  he 
lived,  he  would  probably  have  undertaken  the  botany  of  the 
present  voyage  himself,  as  well  as  the  account  of  the  personal 
narrative.  Under  existing  circumstances,  the  publication  of 
the  Plants  has  been  committed  to  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
stand  at  the  head  of  this  notice ;  and  we  trust  tiiat  descriptions 
will  soon  appear  of  the  phanerogamic  plants.  The  first  of 
the  plates  at  Tab.  1  of  the  Dicotyledonous  plants,  is  Jffal- 
manthus  umbellata,  a  myrtaceous  plant  from  Lord  Auckland's 
group,  closely  allied  to  Metrosideros*  Tab.  2  is  a  splendid 
Araliaceous  plant  from  the  same  country, ^ra/tapo2am  (an  ap- 
pellation the  species  scarcely  merits,  seeing  that  the  Auckland 
Islands  are  no  nearer  the  South  Pole  than  the  Land's  £nd  of 
England  is  to  that  of  the  North),  with  ample  cordate  or  reni- 

*  The  wrapper  of  the  last  botanical  Livraisoa  announces  that  of  the  Par- 
tie  Historique  vols.  1  to  5  have  appeared,  and  of  the  Atlas  Pittoresque 
livraisons  1  to  31,  Paitie  Zoologiqoe  livraisons  1  to9«  and  Partie  Physique 
vol.  1. 
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ibnn,  hispid  leaves.  Tab.  3,  Ligu$ticum  apodum  (a  more 
wppropmte  name)  from  the  same  country.  Tab.  5,  Ozotham' 
Mtf  VamciUierm^  from  ditto.  Tab.  6,  CalucechmuM  antarctica 
and  Caht9para»su»  For$ter%j  (our  old  friends  from  the  Straits 
of  Magelhaea,  Fagus  antaretica  and  Fagu»  Farsterif  which 
it  has  surprised  as  not  a  little  to  see  ranked  under  two  new 
genera;  the  reasons  for  this  change  will  doubtless  be  giren 
in  the  text).  Tab.  10  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  three 
ComposiUB  of  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen,  Senecio  liiioraliSf 
Gaud,  (figured  by  us  in  Ic.  Plant,  tab.  493),  Homianthui  ecbi- 
mUaiuSj  Cass,  and  darwnella  MageUaniea^  DC. 

Tab.  1,  of  the  Monocotyledonous  plants,  represents  Victoria 
parrea  impavida  (N.  O.  Pandanes),  a  new  genus^  from  Taiti. 
Tab.  2,  Freycineiia  UrviUeana^  h.  sp.  from  Vavao.  Tab.  3,  flbm- 
ealiUhqfhoray  Gaud.  (N.  O.  Pandaneffi)  from  Salomon  Isle. 
Tab.  1  of  "  Cryptogames'*  is  devoted  to  three  species  of 
Asplenium,  A,  apkedentatum^  n.  sp.,  A.  obtusatum^  Forst* 
and  A.  sderoprium,  n.  sp.,  all  from  Auckland.  Tab.  2  con- 
tains Lamariaprocera,  Spr.,  GrammUis  rigida^  n.  sp.  (too  near 
Gr.  australis),  Gr.  austraKs,  Br.,  and  Gr.  humliSy  n.  sp.,  also 
too  near  Gr.  australis  (from  Auckland).  Tab.  3  has  three 
Asplenia :  A,  bulb^ferum^  Forst.,  A,  laxum^  Br.  (both  from 
New  Zealand),  and  A.  (Csenopteris)  vioiparum  (Isles  Mas- 
caieignes).  Tab.  3  bis,  Asplenium  tremuhim,  n.  sp.,  Isles 
Mascareignes  and  New  Zealand,  and  A.  Fabianum  (both  of 
the  Darea  group),  Bourbon.  Tab.  4  represents  Polystichtan 
proKferum  (Van  Diemen's  Land),  Prcsl.,  P.  vestitum^  Presl, 
(New  Zealand),  and  Schizaa  palfnatOj  n.  sp.,  (from  Auckland). 
May  this  not  be  the  same  with  S.  austraUsy  Oaud.  ?  from  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Tab.  5,  Polystichwn  venusium^  n.  sp. 
The  rest  of  the  plates  are  all  devoted  to  the  Alg®,  so  ably 
determined  and  characterized  by  Dr.  Montague,  save  one, 
which  contains  four  JvngermannuB,  new  species  (belonging  to 
three  of  the  new  modern  genera),  and  also  named  by  Mon- 
tague. 

We  are  not  aware  of  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  botanical 
collections  made  during  this*  voyage ;  they  are  probably  very 
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considerable^  as  those  of  <ihe  American  Exploring  Expedition » 
undertaken  about  the  same  time  and  very  much. in  the  same 
regions,  are  said  to  be  ;  and  must,  in  conjunction  with  those 
made  by  the  officers  of  Captain  Ross's  more  recent  Antarctic 
Voyage  (of  which  there  i&  some  account  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  this 
Journal,  p.  247«  etc.)  go  far  towards  completing  our  know- 
ledge of  the  vegetation  in  the  hitherto  little  explored  countries 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.* 


KiiNZB,  die  Farmhrattter^  Ltipzig^  1840,  4/0. 

This  work  is  a  Supplement  to  that  of  the  same  name  by 
Sckhuhr,  generally  quoted  under  the  title  of  ^'  Sckhuhr,  Fi* 
lices,'^  a  work  familiar  to  every  student  of  Ferns,  and  a  very 
admirable  publication,  considering  the  period  at  which  it  was 
published,  and  the  many  difficulties  under  which  its  author 
laboured.  The  "  Supplement/'  by  the  excellent  Kiinze,  is 
equally  worthy  of  the  present  day  and  of  its  author,  whose 
name  ranks  high  for  his  labours  among  this  tribe  of  plants. 


*  The  amount  of  plants,  collected  by  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, is  stated  upon  good  authority  in  Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  44,  p.  405, 
to  be  ten  thousand  species,  and  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  specimens.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  species  collected  at  the  several  places 
visited. 


Madeira 300 

Cape  de  Verds      . .         . .  60 

Brazil         ..         ..           «  980 

Rio  Negro  (Patagonia)     ••  150 

Tierra  del  Fuego   . .         . .  220 

Chili           442 

Peru           820 

Tahiti 288 

Samoa  (Navigator's  Islands)  457 

N.  S.  Wales          . .         . .  787 

New  Zealand        . .         . .  398 

Auckland  Islands             . .  50 

Tongatabu             ..          .  236 


Fejce  Islands 
Coral  Islands 
Sandwich  Islands 
Oregon 
California  . . 
Manilla 
Singapore  .. 
Mindanao  .. 
Sooloo  Islands 
Mangsi  Islands     • . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
St.  Helena 


786 
29 

883 
1218* 

519 

381 
80 

102 
58 
80 

300 
20 

964fi 
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Hi«  "  Analecta  Pieridographicay  sen  DescripHo  et  IllusiraHo 
FSHcum,  out  novurum,  aut  mimu  cognitarvm^*  in  a  thin  volume 
folio,  with  thirty  well  executed  plates,  displays  great  and  ju- 
dicious knowledge  of  the  Ferns,  and  a  mind  not  disposed  to  be 
kd  astray  by  too  great  a  desire  to  multiply  genera  and  spe- 
cies. His  descriptions  also  evince  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  books  which 
treat  on  ferns.  We  have  from  the  same  pen  an  account  of 
an  the  ferns  discovered  by  Pasppig  in  jSouth  America,  under 
the  dtle  of  ^^  Synopsis  PUmtartm  Cryptogamicarum^*^  &c. 
and  those  of  Dr^ge,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  detected  in  South 
Afirica.  These  labours  have  rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  work  in  question,  of  which  six  Fasciculi  are  published, 
each  with  ten  coloured  plates,  representing  species  either  alto- 
gether new,  or  such  as  have  not  been  figured  by  Sckhuhr. 
Tlie  specific  characters  are  in  Latin,  the  full  descriptions  and 
remarks  in  German.  The  work  seems  to  come  out  at  very 
DDoertain  intervals,  but  we  trust  nothing  will  prevent  the 
author  from  completing  so  truly  useful  a  labour. 


EiiNZE,  Riedgraser  {Carices)» 

What  Kiinze^s  work,  entitled  *^  Farmkruuter,''  is  to 
Sckhuhr's  Ferns,  the  present  publication  is  to  the  well  known 
Carices  of  Sckhiihr^a  Suppl&nent ;  and  as  may  be  supposed, 
it  is  marked,  equally  with  that,  by  a  very  great  improvement 
in  the  execution  of  the  plates,  and  also  in  the  descriptive 
matter.  This  is  published  too,  like  its  prototype,  in  an  8vo. 
form,  with  one  or  more  species,  (coloured),  on  a  plate ;  and  we 
possess  three  Parts,  including  thirty  plates  and  their  specific 
characters  in  Latin,  and  descriptions  and  remarks  in  German. 


Bateman's  Orekidacea  of  Guatemala  and  MewicOy  m  one  vol, 

imperial  foUo.    London,  1843. 
LiNDLBv'fl  Sertum  OrcMdacewny  in  one  vol.fotio.    London^ 

1843. 

We  may  speak  of  the  beauty  and  luxe  of  foreign  publica* 

L  2 
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tions  on  natural  history,  aided,  as  they  o^ten  are,  by  govern- 
ment patronage  and  pecuniary  grants;  but  they  are  far 
outvied  by  the  taste  and  liberality  displayed  by  private  indi- 
viduals  in  our  own  country,  as  is  most  strikingly  evinced  in 
the  two  works  now  under  our  notice;  works,  which  com- 
mencing nearly  at  the  same  time,  we,  in  an  early  number  of 
our  Journal,  noticed  in  conjunction,  and  now,  though  it 
is  some  time  since  their  completion,  again  speak  of  to- 
gether; and  can  with  truth  say  that  no  botanical  publi- 
cation in  this  or  any  country  boasts  of  more  sfplendid 
subjects  for  the  pencil,  better  executed  figures,  or  more  satis- 
factory descriptions.  That  of  Dr.  Lindley  contains  forty- 
nine  plates  of  OrchidacecB,  and  a  frontispiece  of  other  species, 
formed  into  a  most  graceful  ^^ wreath;'^  while  that  of  Mr. 
Bateman  contains  forty  plates,  together  with  many  beautifal 
illustrations  of  scenery  or  some  natural  or  artificial  object  in 
the  form  of  vignettes,  which  have  reference  to  the  botanical 
figures. 


Bentham,  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Sulphur^  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  Sir  E.  Belcher y  B^N.^  dwring  the  years 
1836-42;  edited  and  superintended  by  R.  B.  Hinds,  Esq. 
Surgeon,  R.N*,  attached  to  the  Expedition* 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Sulphur  was  sent  out  on  a  surveying 
voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  finally  to  the  western  shores 
of  America,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Beechey,  R.N. 
who  invalided  home,  and  was  succeeded  by  Captain  Belcher. 
The  well-known  taste  of  both  these  distinguished  officers 
for  natural  history,  in  general,  would  naturally  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  botany  would  be  encouraged  on  such  an 
interesting  voyage ;  and  besides  the  services  of  a  collector, 
Mr.  Barclay,  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew, 
two  of  the  officers,  Mr.  Hinds  and  Dr.  Sinclair,  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  ardour  in  pursuit  of  plants,  and  by  the  ob- 
servations they  made  on  their  discoveries.  Many  of  the  plants 
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gathered  hj  Ae  latter  of  these  two  gentlemen^  were  published 
in  the  ^  Botany  of  Captain  Beechey's  Voyage ;''  and  upon  the 
return  of  the  Expedition  in  1840,  after  having  visited  various 
parts  of  Western  America,  from  Guatemala  to  lat.  60®  2V 
north,  and  various  islands  in  the  Pkcific,in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  China,  the  charge  of  publishing  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Yoyage  was  confided  to  Mr.  Hinds,  and  a  liberal  grant 
made  by  gOYernment  to  aid  in  the  expenses.  Of  the  Botany, 
the  general  remarks  and  the  notes  on  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution, are  from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman,  while  the  bo- 
tanical descriptions  are  by  Mr.  Bentham,  a  name  which  will 
at  once  stamp  the  publication  as  of  no  ordinary  merit  The 
plants  first  passed  under  review  are  those  of  North- West 
America  and  California,  on  both  which  countries  are  some 
very  interesting  observations  by  Mr.  Hinds,  which  preface 
the  systematic  portion.  This  commences  with  the  species 
of  California;  previously  described  ones  are  merely  men- 
tioned, and  a  reference  made  to  some  work  where  the  cha- 
racters may  be  found.  The  new  species,  (which  are  consider- 
able, especially  from  the  Bay  of  Magdalena),  are  characte- 
rized and  described,  and  figures  given  of  the  most  remarkable, 
from  delineations  made  on  stone  by  Miss  Drake,  whose  taste 
and  skill  in  botanical  drawing  are  beyond  praise.  The  first 
number,  which  has  just  appeared,  and  contains  16  pages,  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Paronycldacem  of  the  Californian  plants ;  and 
these  are  accompanied  by  ten  plates.  1,  Krameria  parvtfoliaf 
n.  sp.  2,  lofiidium  fruticulosum.  3,  HMscus  (Bombicella), 
denudatusy  n.  sp.  4,  Jamesia  Cali/omica,  n.  sp.  5,  CardiO" 
tpermwn  toriuommy  n.  sp.  5,  Galphimia  anffustifolia,  n.  sp. 
6,  Car€Uospermum  toriuosumj  n.  sp.  7y  Elaphrium  rheifolium, 
n.  sp.  8,  E.  Hindsianumy  n.  sp.  9,  Schinus  ?  discoloTy  n.  sp. 
10,  Dalea  ramosisrima. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  whole  of  the  Botany  will  be  com- 
prised in  six  Parts,  to  appear  quarterly,  each  containing  three 
sheets  of  letter-press  and  ten  Plates. 
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Hooker^  Species  FiHcumf  or  descriptions  of  all  known  Ferns. 

Mr.  Pamplin  has  undertaken  the  publication,  in  English, 
of  what  appears  to  the  Author  to  have  been  long  a  desidera- 
tum in  this  country,  an  account  of  all  known  Ferns,  both 
such  as  are  described  in  books,  and  which  exist  in  his  own 
extensive  collections^  systematically  arranged.  Of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  satisfactory  execution  of  such  a  work, 
no  one  is  more  conscious  than  the  writer ;  but  the  subject 
having  for  very  many  years  engaged  his  attention,  especially 
while  occupied  in  the  publication  of  the  ^^  Genera  FUicum,'* 
he  does  not  shrink  from  the  task ;  and  the  public  will  judge 
how  far  it  merits  their  approbation.  The  first  Part,  in  8vo., 
consisting  of  64  pages  of  letter-press,  and  twenty  lithographic 
Plates  (two  or  more  subjects  being  generally  represented  on  a 
Plate),  of  new  or  imperfectly  known  Ferns,  and  such  as  are 
not  previously  figured, — has  already  appeared.  The  gene- 
ral arrangement  followed,  but  with  considerable  modifica- 
tions, is  that  of  Presl  in  his  Tentamen  Pteridographi®,*  as 
being  the  completest  and  perhaps  in  most  frequent  use 
of  any  that  has  yet  appeared ;  but  the  Author  by  no  means 
assents  to  the  establishment  of  the  numerous  Genera  con- 
tained in  that  work,  and  in  the  otherwise  valuable  Synopsis  • 
of  Mr.  J.  Smith,  given  in  the  early  volumes  of  this  Journal. 
The  introduction  of  the  venation  into  our  systematic  charac- 
ters, by  no  one  insisted  on  with  more  force  and  truth  than 
by  Mr.  Brown,.t  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  systematic 
arrangement,  and  constitutes  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  this 
family  of  plants ;  but  we  are  not  thence  to  infer  that  the 
slightest  variation  in  the  direction,  or  union,  or  some  other 
circumstance  in  the  veins,  is  therefore  to  constitute  a  mark 
of  generic  distinction.  The  generic  importance  of  the  vena- 
tion is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  I  am  far  from 
having  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  I  have  hit  upon  the  correct 

*  Of  which  a  sketch  is  given  at  the  close  of  the  "  Genera  Fllicuin.'' 
t  See  his  profound  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  Horsfield's  Flora  of 
Java,  and  in  Wallich's  work. 
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.  betaeen  tlie  plaoiag  too  litde  or.too  much  depend- 
opcm  tbe  nunificatioa  of  the  veins*  In  proportion, 
kurerer,  as  we  adT«Dce  in  oar  knowledge  of  the  fem^ 
we  sfanD  be  able  to  set  a  more  just  estimate  upon  the  im« 
partance  of  venatiini.    The  aubject  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  first  Fart  of  the  Species  FUkum  contains  the  genera 
and  species  of  Gletchemacem^  distinguished  as  a  sub-order 
fiooa  PolypodiaeeiBi  and  of  the  latter,  the  Cyathea  and 
psit  of  DkkmmUdt  ase  given*  It  will  be  seen,  that  the 
genera  have  mostly  very  considerable  additions  made  to 
them;  bat  the  author  has  still  to  regret  a  long  catalogue 
of  dubious  species,  which,  in  consequence  of  inefficient 
descriptions^  and  in  the  absence  of  authentic  specimens,  he 
is  quite  unable  to  determine*  Most  of  them,  probal)ly, 
belong  to  well-known  species.  The  second  Part  of  the 
work,  which  is  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness,  is  to  contain  the 
eontiouation  of  the  Dicksonie4e,  in  which  will  be  included 
those  most  beautiful  and  delicate  of  all  known  Ferns,  the  ex- 
tensive genera  Hymencplu/Uum  and  Trichomanea ;  and  these 
are  already  elaborated  by  the  author. 


Hookbr's  Icanet  Ptantarum. 

This  work  has  met  with  a  degree  of  success,  for  a  publica- 
tion of  the  kind,  beyond  the  author's  or  the  publisher's  (Mr. 
Bailli^re)  expectations.  The  first  Part  of  the  third  Volume 
of  the  New  Series  (or  seventh  volume  of  the  entire  work) 
appeared  on  the  first  of  January,  and  contains  Tabs.  dci. 
— DCi«.  with  their  accompanying  descriptions.  So  exten- 
sive a  series  of  figures  of  new  or  little  known  plants,  has 
never  been  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  The  pre- 
sent Number  is  rich  in  species  from  Austrdia  and  New  Zea- 
land; and  there  are  many  remarkable  forms  among  them.  We 
may  particularly  mention  the  Beech  7¥eeB  of  New  Zealand,  of 
which  four  new  species  are  known  to  the  author :  the  remark* 
able  Scytanthua  (Stapelia)  Gordoni  and  S.  Currari,  the  latter 
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from  tropical  Africa.  Adphylia  squanro$a  and  4  Stenqpetaia,* 
Rhodoptexia  PreiasUf  Hanr.  Several  Ferns,  recently  described 
in  the  ^*  Species  Filicum  i^'  PhoUsma  arenarium^  Nutt. ;  two 
Gentians  from  New  Zealand,  Cabomba  Piauhiensis,  Gardn. 
and  CatoUnkma;  Apodanthes  CaUidndraf  Gardn.  (N.  O. 
Rafflesiaoeae) ;  Schiedea  NuttalUif  SfC. 


'•> 


A  History  of  the  British  Frbsh-watrr  Ai«OiB,  iy  Arthur 
Hill  H  ass  all,  Surgeon. 
Mr.  Hassall  is  well  known  for  his  researches  among  the 
fresh-water  Alga,  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  he  has  prepared 
materials  for  a  work  on  these  beautiful  objects,  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  lover  of  Cryptogamic  Botany, 
and  indeed  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  works  of  nature. 
"We  have  seen  a  large  proportion  of  the  drawings^  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  eminently  adapted  to  illus- 
trate, in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  structure  and 
mode  of  reproduction  of  these  curious  aquatics.  The  work 
will  very  shortly  appear  in  one  volume  octavo,  with  seventy 
plates,  executed  in  lithography  by  the  author,  representing 
the  magnified  appearance  of  every  species  of  the  orders  of 
Confervacea  and  Dtatomacem,  hitherto  discovered  inhabiting 
the  soft  waters  of  the  British  Isles.  It  will  contain,  in  about 
three  hundred  pages  of  letter-press,  a  complete  account  of 
the  modes  of  reproduction,  growth,  vitality,  distribution, 
uses,  classification  and  species  of  this  extensive  and  interest- 
ing group  of  plants ;  interesting  from  the  importance  and 
number  of  the  physiological  and  anatomical  facts  connected 
with  their  history.  Not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  species 
.to  be  here  described,  are  considered  by  the  author  as  either 
new  or  such  as  have  not  been  described  in  any  systematic 
work  on  the  Alga  hitherto  pubhshed ;  this  considerable  in- 

•  One  'of  these,  the  8.  draboid^,  tab.  617,  seems  to  be  the  Mtnkea 
atutralis,  briefly  characterized  by  Lehmano,  io  his  Catal.  Semin.  of  the 
present  year^  and  raised  from  seeds  sent  by  Mr.  Preiss  from  the  Swan  river 
settlement. 
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in  the  number  of  the  species  showing  plainly  the  very 
imperfect  state  in  which  this  department  of  Botany  has  been 
allowed  to  remain,  a  condition  from  which  it  is  hoped  tHat 
it  wiU  be  rescued  by  the  present  work,  which  the  author 
flatters  himself  will  place  the  knowledge  of  the  fresh-water 
Algm  upon  a  footing  as  satisfactory  as  that  on  which  other 
and  higher  departments  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  rest.  The 
author  earnestly,  solicits  the  correspondence  of  all  such  per- 
sons as  may  be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  AlgtBj  and  are 
anxious  either  to  communicate  or  receive  information  respect- 
ing those  that  inhabit  the  fresh-water ;  and  he  requests  that 
those  who  are  favourably  disposed  to  the  work,  and  are 
desirous  of  subscribing  to  it,  will  make  known  their  inten- 
tions to  him  at  his  residence,  Addison-road  North,  Netting- 
hill,  near  London. 

Information  respecting  Botanical  Travellers  and  Collectors. 

The  Editor  has  much  interesting  information  on  this 
subject  to  communicate ;  but  a  press  of  other  matter  and  of 
valuable  papers  communicated  by  distinguished  Botanists 
precludes  the  introducing  much  of  it  now.  A  little  space 
must,  however,  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 


Drummond's  Swan  River  Plants. 

Thia  day,  Feb.  8,  letters  have  arrived  from  our  valuable 
correspondent,  Mr.  Drummond,  at  thfi  Swan  River,  who 
is  still  engaged  in  discovering  new  plants  in  that  remarkable 
country,  many  of  which  have  been  brought  by  the  same 
vessel  that  conveyed  the  letter,  though  they  have  not  yet 
come  to  hand^  His  letter  contains  some  singular  Mosses, 
allied  to  the  Phasca  of  Europe  in  appearance;  but  we 
have  not  had  time  to  examine  them.  No  one  has  a  better 
eye  for  the  Mosses  than  Mr.  Drummond ;  and  many  novelties 
in  this  department  may  be  confidently  expected  from  him. 

We  may  observe,  that  of  the  thirteen  sets  of  one  thousand 
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species  of  Swan  lUver  plants,  lately,  sent  home  by  Mr.  I^um* 
mond  for  sale,  as  announced  in  yoL  i.  p.  S97y  only  two  remain 
undisposed  of. 


Mr.  Gardner,  in  Ceylon* 

The  Botanical  world  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  Lord 
Stanley  has  appointed  Mr.  Gardner  to  the  charge  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens  at  Kandy,  Ceylon,  vacant  by  the  recent 
death  of  Mr.  Normansell ;  and  we  are  sure,  from  his  zeal 
and  acquirements,  that  we  may  soon  hope  to  see  a  Flora  of 
that  fertile  island  from  his  pen.  He  lefit  England  for  Ceylon 
in  September  of  last  year^  1843. 


Mr.  Wm.  Gardiner^s  Scottish  Plants. 

Mr.  William  Gardiner,  a  most  intelligent  Botanist  of 
Dundee,  is  indeftitigabie  in  his  researches  among  the  rich 
alpine  district  of  Braemar,  as  well  as  throughout  Forfarshire 
and  the  neighbouring  country,  rendered  classical  by  the 
researches  of  Don  and  Drummond ;  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches he  offers  for  sale,  at  the  following  excessively  mo- 
derate prices  : 

First  set,  containing  ]  000     specimens     £4 
Second      „         „         500  „  £2 

Third        „        „         250  „  £l. 

These  collections  consist  of  carefully  selected,  dried^ 
named,  and  localised.  Scottish  phaenogamic  and  cryptog^jnic 
plants^  including  as  many  distinct  species  as  possible^  and  of 
the  rarer  kinds,  chiefly  collected  in  the  alpine  district  of 
Braemar ;  and  in  order  to  afford  more  information  respecting 
tiie  localities,  than  the  labels  accompanying  the..specimenacan 
convey,  it  is  also  proposed  to  publish,  in  the  form  of 
a  pamphlet,  ^^  Botanical  Rambles  in  Braemar,  in  1844,"  to 
be  sold  for  one  shilling.  Various  localities  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Forfarshire,  in  the  interior  and  elsewhere^  intended, 
to  be  botanioally  visited,  wUl  be  noticed  in  an  appendix. 
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We  are  well  acquainted  wiih  Mr.  Gardiner's  spedmenst 
and  can  confidently  recommend  them  as  beautifully  preaenred 
and  correctly  named.  Indeed  '  it  is  wonderful  howy  at  the 
low  price  he  has  fixed  upon  his  plants,  he  can  possibly  make 
die  preparation  of  them  answer  his  purpose :  but  the  explana- 
tion is  perhaps  found  in  his  own  words  in  a  letter  lately 
addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  notice.  '^  Should  the  specimens 
1^  sudi  as  to  merit  your  approval^  your  recommendation  of 
them  would  be  of  great  service  to  me  in  procuring  sub- 
scribers for  next  season's  collections ;  for  it  is  still  my  inten- 
tion to  devote  a  portion  of  one  or  two  seasons  more  to  this 
employment.  By  these  means  I  trust  I  may  be  instrumental 
in  extending  and  cherishing  a  taste  for  our  favourite  science ; 
and  such  a  result  would  be  the  most  gratifying  reward  for 
my  humble  labours."  . 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  encourage  so  deserving  a 
Naturalist,  may  send  their  orders  directly  to  himself,  at 
No.  40,  Overgate,  Dundee. 


Botanical  Collections  of  North-West  America.  ^ 

We  take  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  three  enter- 
prising Botani3ts  are  engaged  in  exploring  the  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  Far  West,  and  that  their  collections  of  dried 
plants  will  be  offered  to  subscribers^  in  sets,  as  they  come  to 
hand.  Two  of  these  collectors,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Geyer,  well- 
known  as  formerly  the  botanist  of  Mr.  Nicollet's  official  north- 
western expedition,  and  Mr.  Liiders,  who  are  for  the  present 
attached  to  Sir  Wm.  Stewart's  party,  have  by  this  time  reach- 
ed the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  particular  field  of  Mr.  Geyer's 
operations,  and  the  extent  of*  his  journey,  were  undecided  at 
the  time  of  his  departure  from  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Liiders  expects 
to  spend  next  winter,  and  perhaps  the  ensuing  summer, 
at  a  station  of  some  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  on  the 
upper  waters  of  Lewis  and  Clarke's,  or  Great  Snake  River. 
These  botanists,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  vegetation 
of  the  general  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  lower. 
Missouri,  will  doubtless  avoid  the  common  and  better  known 
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plants  of  this  region ;  and  thus  their  collections  may 
pected  to  prove  unusually  choice  and  valuable. 

The  third  collector,  Dr.  Lindheimer,  a  very  assii 
botanist,  intends  to  devote  a  few  years  to  the  explorati 
Texas;  and  he  pledges  himself  to  exclude  from  his  s€ 
the  common  plants  of  the  south-western  United  States^ 

These  several  collections  ¥rill  be  assorted  and  distriU 
and  for  the  most  part  ticketed,  by  Dr.  Engelmann  ot 
Louis ;  assisted,  where  it  is  necessary,  by  the  authors  of 
Flora  of  North  America,  who  promise  to  determine  the  pUi 
so  far  at  least  as  they  belong  to  families  published  in  Uiat  wi 
and  for  the  information  of  subscribers,  particular  notices  o| 
ceniuria  offered  for  sale,  will  probably  appear  in  Silliml 
N.  American  Journal  as  they  come  to  hand.    The  numbei 
sets  being  limited,  earlier  subscribers  ^ill  receive  a  pre! 
ence.    The  three  explorers  are  entirely  independent  of  el 
other ;  and  their  collections  are  to  be  separately  subscribed  { 

The  price  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  collections  of  Geyer,H 
of  Luders,  is  fixed  at  ten  dollars  (or  two  guineas)  per  hi| 
dred ;  that  of  Dr.  Lindheimer's  Texian  collections  at  eij 
dollars  (or  £l  13s.  6d.  sterling)  per  hundred  ;  payable 
delivery  of  the  sets  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  by  Dr.  Geoi] 
Engelmann;  at  New  York,  by  Wiley  and   Putnam,   IC 
Broadway,  and  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  London ;  and  Pro 
fessor  A.  Gray,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massii 
chusetts,  to  any  of  whom  subscribers   may  address  theml 
selves  (post  paid)  by  mail.     The  additional  expense  of  transi 
portation,  doubtless  trifling  in  amount,  will  be  charged  uponl 
the  sets  deliverable  in  London.  ^ 

The  writer  of  this  notice  (Dr.  A.  Gray)  cheerfully  states  that 
the  dried  specimens  made  by  these  botanists,  which  have  fallen 
under  his  observation,  are'well  selected,  very  complete,  and 
finely  prepared;  and  he  cordially  joins  Dr.  Engelmann  in 
recommending  the  enterprize  to  the  patronage  of  botanists. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  immediate  pecuniary 
aid  in  the  prosecution  of  his  present  arduous  undertaking, 
Mr.  Geyer  also  offers  for  sale,  through  the  parties  above- 
mentioned,  a  selection  from  his  collections  of  the  last  year  in 
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IDinois  and  Missoari ;  consisting  of  twenty  sets  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species  of  plants,  which  are  offered  at  six  dol- 
lars  per  set« 


Descr^tion  and  Figure  of  a  New  Species  of  Oxalis  from 
Cobimbiay  by  W.  J.  H. 

Tabs.  I,  II. 

Among  many  fine  plants  gathered  in  Columbia  by  Mr. 
William  Lobb^  while  on  a  botanical  mission  in  South 
America  on  account  ot  Mr.  Yeitch,  is  the  very  singular 
Oxalis  here  represented ;  and  which  may  be  thus  described. 

*  OxAiiiH  {§  Biophytum)  hiNTysMMPOiAiA.  Hook. 

Fruticosa,  caule  erecto  simplici  apice  folioso,  foliis  abrupte 
pinnatis  moltijugis  brevi-petiolatis,  foliolis  oblongis  oblique 
cuspidato-acuminatis  oostatis  oblique  venosis,  stipite  ra- 
cfaique  costatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  capitulis  multifloris 
densis  globosis,  bracteis  e  lata  basi  subulatis  rigidis^  sepalis 
lanceolato-acuminatis,  petalorum  unguibus  in  tubum  connatis, 
filamentis  longioribus  stylos  longe  superantibus>  radice  fusi- 
formL 

Hab.  Columbia.     fVilliam  Lobb,  n.  35. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  distinct  species  firom  any  hitherto 
published ;  but  evidently  allied  to  the  Oxalis  {Biophyium) 
sensiiiva,  L.  Here,  however^  the  root  is  long,  stout,  fusiform, 
or  scarcely  branched,  sending  out  a  few  fibres ;  the  upper 
part  rises  into  a  short,  erect,  simple  stem,  2-4  inches  long, 
more  or  less  scarred  with  the  remains  of  fidlen  leaf-stalks, 
and  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  leaves  6-8  or  more  inches  long, 
pinnated  with  from  14-18  opposite  or  alternate  pairs  of  ob- 
long, oblique,  and  sharply  acute  leaflets,  costate,  truncate  at 
the  base,  marked  with  numerous  oblique  nerves,  glabrous, 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Petioles  short,  and 
with  the  rachis  downy,  tipped  with  a  subulate  point.  Pe- 
duncles axillary,  2-3  inches  long,  downy,  bearing  a  globose 
head  of  dense,  bracteated  flowers.     Bracteas  rigid,  subulate. 
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with  a  broad  base.  Sepals  lanceolate,  acuminate^  striated. 
Petals  with  the  claws  united  for  their  whole  length  into  a 
funnel-shaped  tube  5  the  limb  of  5.  oblong-ovaly  spreading 
segments.  Stamens  10,  monadelphous,  5  short,  5  very  long 
and  more  exterior,  subulate^  longer  than  the  styles^  slightly 
downy.  Anthers  oval.  Germen  roundish-ovate  glabrous, 
seated  on  a  thickened  fettipes.  Styles  5,  long.  Stigmas 
capitate. 

Tabs.  1, 11.  Rgi  1 ,  Flower ;  /.  2, 3,  Bracteas ;  /.  4,  Corolla. 
/  5,  Stamens  and  pistil ;  /•  6.  Pistil  i-^-magrdfied. 


Description^  iviih  a  Figure  of  Hyobanche   sanguinea. 

Tkunb.^  by  W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq. 

(Tab.  III.) 

(The  accompanying  description  and  figure  of  this  very 
beautiful  plant  would  perhaps  not  have  appeared  in  these 
pages,  if  previous  to  the  Plate  having  been  prepared,  we  had 
been  aware  of  the  excellent  one  recently  given  in  Endlicber's 
"  Iconographia  Generum  Plantarum/'  As,  however,  Mn 
Harvey  possessed  the  great  advantage  of  drawing  up  his 
account,  and  maldng  his  delineation  from  the  recent  plant,  I 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  still  laying  them  before  the 
public — ^Ed.) 

Hyobanche*  Thunb. 

Gev.  Char.  Calyw  bibracteate  at  the  base,  unequally  5* 
cleft.  Sepals  linear-spathulate^  the  two  anterior  separate 
nearly  to  their  base,  the  others  united  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  their  length.  Corolla  clavate,  slightly  curved,  vault- 
ed, with  a  very  narrow  oblique  mouth ;  limb  obsolete,  its 
segments  minute  and  tooth-like.  Stamens  4,  of  nearly  equal 
length,  inserted  in  pairs  near  the  base  of  the  corolla  (almost 
as  long) ;  filaments  glabrous  ;  anthers  (by  abortion)  1 -celled, 
adnate  to  the  expanded  apex  of  the  filament :  margins  of  the 
•cell  involute.  Ovary  2-celled,  ovate  :  placenta  2  in  each  cell, 
fieshy,  in  the  axis ;  ovules  very  numerous ;  styles  filiform  ; 
stigma  davato-linear^  drooping.     Capsule  subglobose^  fleshy ; 
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finally  deliquescing  I  Seeds  hiTested  with  a  fleshy  oellular 
arillQs  (as  in  the  Order)  globose,  very  minute.  Harvey. 

Hyobanchb  samouinba.  Linn*  Mant.  p.  253.  7%tmd. 
Ft  C^.  Ced.  Schtdt.)  p.  4d8.  Harv.  Gen.  qf  8.  Afr.  Pi. 
p.  249. 

Obobanchb  Mauritaniga.  Pet.  Gen.  t.  37^/*  4. 

Hab.  Fkrasitical  on  various  roots,  and  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  flats  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October. 

The  only  species  of  the  genus.  A  curious  fleshy  plant. 
Stem  thick,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  but  the  greater  part 
buried  underground,  closely  covered  with  ovate  appressed 
scales.  Spike  of  flowers  dense,  ovate.  Whole  plant  of  a 
more  or  less  intense  carmine,  and  thickly  clothed  with  short 
wooUy  hairs.  This  genus  is  usually  placed  in  Orobanchemy 
but  the  structure  of  the  ovary  is  so  completely  analagous  to 
that  cSHarveyaj  which  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  referred  to  the 
ScrophiilarimBf  that  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  separated. 
It  is  true  that  the  placentas,  strictly  speaking,  are  here  formed 
from  the  introflexed  margins  of  the  valves;  but  then  the Jr 
meet  in  the  centre  of  the  capsule,  and  are  firmly  united  to- 
gether into  one  central  piece ;  a  line  at  right  angles  with  the 
dissepiment  merely  remaining  to  mark  where  the  surfaces 
coalesce.  But  after  all,  the  distinctions  between  parietal  and 
central  placenta,  appear  very  trifling,  as,  theoretically,  all 
plaoentfls  have  the  same  origin ;  and  a  central  placenta  only 
differs  from  a  parietal  in  the  greater  degree  of  inflexion  of 
the  margins  of  the  carpeL  Had  not  a  celebrated  Botanist* 
lately  declared  that  the  Orobanehem  yrere  more  nearly  allied 
to  the  GentiofUB  than  to  the  ScrophularisuBj  I  should  have 
been  inoKjied  to  have  combined  them  with  the  latter  Order, 
and  to  have  considered  the  passage  easy  and  natural,  through 
the  genera  Hyobanche,  Harveya^  Aulaya,  and  Alectra. — Harv. 
m'*Gen.ofS.A/r.PU' 

*  Professor  Lindley  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Associatioo,  Liverpool, 
1S37»  as  refiorted  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury,  Sept  32. 
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• 

Tab.  III..  Htobanchb  cogcinea.  Fig.  1,  Calyx,  with 
bracteas  ;  f.  2,  Flower,  with*  its  2  bracteas,  front  view ;  /.  S, 
Corolla,  side  view  ;  /  4,  The  same  laid  open,  showing  the 
stamens  (all  nat.  size) ;  /.  5,  Anther,  magnified;  /.  6,  Hstil, 
nat.  size;  /.  7^  Transverse  section  of  ovary,  magnified. 


Description,  tvith  a  Figure,  of  a  New  Spedies  of  Thuja,  the  . 
Alersb  of  Chili,  by  W.  J.  H. 

(Tab.  IV.) 

Travellers  who  visit  the  various  towns  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  South  America,  speak  of  the  quantity  of  timber 
imported  from  the  south  of  Chili,  especially  in  the  form  of 
shinglesy  under  the  name  of  Alerse  or  Alerze,  a  tree  I  believe 
hitherto  unknown  to  botanists.  The  fullest  account  of  it 
that  has  come  in  my  way  is  that  of  Captain  King  in  the 
"Voyage  of  the  Adventure  and  the  Beagle/'  vol.  i.  p.  282, 
where  he  says :  *^  The  Alerse  found  near  Chil6e,  is  of  better 
quality  than  that  which  comes  from  Concepcion  ;  it  is 
brought  in  *  tablones*  or  planks,  7  or  8  feet  long,  2  inches 
thick,  and  9  or  10  inches  wide ;  and  as  it  splits  readily,  it  is 
also  seen  in  boards  of  half  that  size,  the  latter  being  the 
principal  articles  of  barter. 

^'  The  Alerse  grows  in  great  quantities  near  Calbuco,  but 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  beach  that  it  cannot  be  conveyed 
thither  for  embarkation,  except  in  the  above  form.  The 
tree  is  felled  and  squared,  and  then  hewn  with  the  axe  into 
as  many  logs  of  7  or  8  feet  long  as  it  will  afford,  and  these, 
with  the  assistance  of  iron  wedges,  are  split  into  planks  and 
boards ;  in  which  state,  without  being  farther  trimmed,  they 
are  tied  together  in  bundles  and  carried  on  men's  backs,  or 
dragged  over  the  ground  to  the  beach. 

"The  extraordinary  straightness  of  grain  in  this  tree,  enables 
the  natives  to  split  it,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  it  had 
been  dressed  with  an  adze,  or  even  with  a  plane  ;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  axe  is  the  only  instrument  used.     So  great  is 
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the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  spar  of  this  wood,  that  when  I 
wished  to  obtain  a  new  mast  for  the  Adelaide^  I  offered  four 
times  the  value  of  an  Alerae  spar  to  the  natives,  besides  the 
assistance  of  twenty  men  and  tackles,  &c.  to  assist  in  con- 
veying it  to  the  shore.  The  temptation  was  almost  too 
strong  to  be  withstood ;  but  the  man  *to  whom  I  applied, 
who  had  before  been  employed  to  get  masts  for  a  schooner 
in  the  Chilian  service,  and  a  flag*  staff  for  the  town,  assured 
me  that  it  would  take  his  own  party  two  months  to  bring 
one  to  the  beach ;  with  the  assistance  of  our  people,  how- 
ever, it  might  be  done  in  a  month.  The  trees  were  distant, 
and  there  were  two  or  three  ridges  of  hills  to  cross,  that 
would  cause  much  delay.  The  facility  with  which  these 
people  handle  timber,  was  a  sufficient  proof  to  me  that  such 
a  task,  if  refused  by  them,  must  be  very  difficult  indeed,  and 
I  gave  it  up ;  as  the  Yntendente  was  so  obliging  as  to  give 
me  the  flag-staff  which  had  taken  the  same  party  two  months 
to  procure.  ^  ^ 

^^  The  *  Hoxsley,'  a  national  schooner,  built  at  Chil^/or 
the  government,  was  masted  with  Alerse  spars,  which  proved 
to  be  very  strong. 

^Alerse  is  used  principally  for  the  floors,  partitions,  and 
weather-boards  of  houses,  and  also  for  shingling  the  roof, 
for  which  latter  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  superior  and  durable ; 
after  exposure  to  weather  it  turns  blue  and  looks  like  slate. 
It  does  not  shrink  or  warp,  and  though  brittle,  is  of  close 
gnun,  and  well  adapted  for  furniture.  From  this  wood  the 
country-people  make  staves  for  casks ;  and  the  bark  of  the 
tree  serves  to  caulk  the  seams  of  vessels,  for  which  it  answers 
remarkably  well,  being  exceedingly  durable  when  constantly 
wet,  though  it  quickly  decays,  if  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air. 

'*  Spars  of  Alerse^  SO  or  90  feet  long,  may  be  procured, 
and  from  eight  hundred  to  one  thousand  boards  are  fre- 
quently obtained  from  a  single  tree;  I  was  told  even  so 
many  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  out  of  one  trunk.  Alerse 
is  found  on  the  Island  of  Chil6e,  but  not  of  any  size; 
it  is  also  common  in  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen,  in  all  those 
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parts  west  of  Cape  Froward :  but  from  the  poverty  of  the 
soil  it  is  of  very  stunted  growth/* 

To  the  above  information  giveii  by  Captain  King,  a  few 
notices  are  added  by  Captain  Fitzroy,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  Alerse  is  obtained.  "  The  forests  of  Alerse  are 
like  mines  to  the  Calbucano,  or  native,  and  nothing  but  old 
age  or  accident  can  check  him  from  making  boards  after  he 
has  had  one  season  of  good  luck.  A  man  and  his  wife,  if 
industrious^  and  if  their  fortune  has  led  them  to  find  plenty 
of  fine-grained  straight  trees,  at  not  more  than  the  usual 
distance,  three  to  five  miles  from  the  sea,  can  cut  and  bring 
down  five  hundred  boards  in  a  month.  The  place  where  the 
trees  are  felled  is  called  an  Astillero,  Here,  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Cordillera,  the  pair  will  work  for  four  or  five  weeks,  then 
go  home  and  clean  their  potatoe-grounds  and  attend  to 
domestic  matters,  till  their  feet  heal  and  a  paralytic  motion  of 
the  legs,  acquired  in  the  Astillero,  has  ceased.  When  quite 
refreshed  they  return  for  another  cargo,*  and  work  till  their 
feet  and  limbs  can  staird  it  no  longer.  A  third  trip  is  after- 
wards made  by  the  husband  for  a  fortnight  to  a  nearer 
Astillero,  where  he  cuts  pieces  of  timber  and  plank  {tabUmes 
and  cuartones)  as  large  as  he  can  carry,  and  then  goes  home 
to  collect  his  harvest,  make  chicha,  and  sow  corn  for  next 
year.  As  soon  as  the  children  can  walk  a  few  miles,  their 
parents  take  them  to  the  Astillero,  and  beginning  with  half- 
boards  to  carry,  the  load  is  increased  as  they  grow  stronger. 
At  about  sixteen  they  borrow  an  axe,  and  make  the  boards 
they  afterwards  carry.  The  profitable  parts  of  the  forest  are 
now,  of  course,  much  farther  from  the  sea  than  they  were^ 
owing  to  constant  thinning.  To  get  a  load  of  twenty  boards 
twice  as  much  labour  is  necessary  as  was  required  for  the 
purpose  thirty  years  ago.  The  largest  Alerse  tree  that  has 
been  found  by  any  Calbucano,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
measured  30  feet  in  girth  at  5  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
more  than  JS  feet  to  the  first  branches^  This  famous  trunk 
gave  eight  lengths  of  boards  and  half  a  length.  The  two 
largest  individuals  seen  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  excursion  for 
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me,  measured,  respectively,  24  and  22  feet  roand^  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground :  but  they  were  dead  trees,  nor  did  he 
detect  any  above  10  feet  in  circumference  that  were  quite 
sound.  Report,  however,  says,  that  in  the  Cordillera,  out  of 
reach  of  the  Calbuco  woodsmen,  there  are  enormous  Aleraes, 
finom  30  to  40  feet  round,  and  80  to  90  feet  in  height  to  the 
first  branches ;  above  which  the  heads  of  these  giants  are 
said  to  rise  some  40  or  50  feet  more.  The  Alerse  has  short 
stout  boughs,  and  leaves  resembling  those  of  a  Pine  in  their 
bluish-green  hue,  but  shorter,  being  only  half  an  inch,  and 
the  twentieth  of  an  inch  wide :  on  each  stem  there  are  four 
rows  of  these  small  leaves  at  opposite  sides.  In  carrying 
the  load  of  boards  from  the  Astillero  to  the  nearest  water 
conveyance,  the  native  wears  a  sheepskin  on  his  shoulder 
under  a  woollen  shirt,  and  taking  a  stick,  with  its  lower  end 
forked^  to  steady  him  across  the  frequent  bridges  of  single 
trees  thrown  over  the  ravines,  he  trudges  away  with  the  load 
on  one  shoulder,  and  on  the  other  the  stick,  which  partly 
supports  the  weight  of  the  burthen  till  one  shoulder  is  tired, 
when  he  shifts  it  to  the  other  and  goes  on.  This  half-rest  is 
called  cantaniun.  After  eight,  ten,  or  a  dozen  of  these  trans- 
fers, according  to  his  strength  and  the  state  of  the  road,  he 
casts  down  his  burthen  and  rests  a  few  minutes ;  this  is  his 
descansOj  and  he  indulges  himself  thus  at  about  every  two  or 
three  miles.  The  Astillero  of  Melipulla  is  ten  descansos,  a 
whole  day^s  journey,  distant  from  the  place  of  embarkation. 

''  In  examining  the  different  forests  of  Alerse,  Mr.  Douglas 
noticed  some  immense  landslips,  quechi  {eesthqiiakes  f),  one 
which  was  said  to  have  brought  down  one  thousand  Aleraea 
a£  great  size.  This  landslip  measured  nearly  half  a  mile  long, 
and  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width." 

In  my  Herbarium  is  deposited  a  specimen  of  a  Thuja  with 
immature  fruit,  gathered  by  Captain  King  in  the  Straits  of 
Magelhaen;  and  on  my  showing  this  to  Mr.  Bridges,  on  his 
recent  return  firom  Chili,  he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  true  Alerfe^  and  promised  to  send  me  a  specimen  of 
the  same  plant  which  he  gathered  in  the  ^^  mountains  near 

H  2 
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the  Bay  of  Valdivia,'*  but  which^  being  barren^  he  had  not 
thought  worth  distributing  with  his  Valdivian  collections. 
He  has  kept  his  promise,  and  I  find  the  species  to  be  identi- 
cal with  that  gathered  by  Captain  King,  who,  indeed,  as 
above  stated,  speaks  of  it  as  a  native  of  the  Straits  of 
Magelhaen  as  well  as  of  South  Chili.  This,  which  I  can 
no  where  find  described  by  any  author,  I  now  proceed  to 
define  under  the  name  of 

Thuja  Tbtbagona  ; 

Excelsa  ramosissima,  ramulisl)revibus  erectis  subfascicula- 
tis  distichis,  foliis  dense  imbricatis  exacte  quadrifariis  unifor- 
mibus  ovatis  obtusis  carinatis  concavis  sub-cymbiformibos^ 
fructu  terminali  erecto  ovato  quadrivalvi,  valvis  inflequalibus, 
2  exterioribus  triplo  minoribus,  omnibus  spina  infra  apicem 
ovata  valvam  superante.    (Tab.  IV.) 

Hab.  South  Chili  on  the  mainlahd,  and  in  the  Straits  of 
Magelhaen,  probably  only  on  the  north  side.  Captains  King 
and  Fitzroy,    Mr,  Darmh,     Mountains  near  the  Bay  of 
Valdivia :   also  abundant  on  the  mainland  in  front  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  Chili.    Mr.  Bridges. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  a  lofty  tree,  some  particulars  of  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  given  above.     In  the  older  cylin- 
drical branches,  where  the  diameter  is  about  as  thick  or 
thicker  than  a  goose-quill,  there  are  no  leaves,  but  occasion- 
ally scars  whence  they  have  fallen,  and  loose,  thin,  brown 
bark,  which  easily  separates  frpm  the  wood  in  flakes.  On  these 
thicker  portions  of  older  branches,  leafy  only  towards  the 
extremities,  are  set,  in  a  very  irregular  and  crowded  manner, 
numerous  short  fasciculated  branches  or  branchlets,  leafy  to 
the  base,  pinnated  with  distichous,  moderately  spreading, 
alternate,  simple,  or  divided  branchlets,  which  are  densely 
clothed  with  imbricated  leaves,  regularly  quadrifarious,  so 
that  the  branchlets,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  leaves,  are 
regularly  tetragonous,  with  the  angles  acute.    These  leaves 
are  small,  scarcely  2  lines  long,  ovate,  moderately  spreading, 
close  (rarely,  in  some  specimens,  lax),  ovate,  rather  obtuse^ 
carinated  on  the  back,  especially  towards  the  point,  within 
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caDaliculate.  Such  leaves  as  do  remain  on  the  older  and 
rounded  branches  are  often  twice  the  size  of  these^  broadly 
ovate,  acuminate,  appressed  to  the  bark,  withered  (especially 
the  lower  ones),  and,  owing  to  the  spreading  of  the  bark,  with 
the  increased  size  of  the  branchy  set  apart  from  each  other^ 
not  imbricating.  Only  one  of  my  specimens  possesses  any 
fruit,  the  one  from  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen,  and  that  a  soli- 
tary and  immature  terminal  oval  capsule  or  strobilus.  Two  or 
three  of  the  leaves  immediately  below  it  are  elongated,  and 
the  fruit  itself  would  appear  to  be  formed  of  four  terminal 
leaves  thus  elongated  and  linear,  of  which  the  bases  are  sin- 
gularly enlarged  and  dilated  (upwards  as  well  as  laterally), 
forming  the  four  coriaceous  or  almost  woody  valves  of  the 
fruit,  two  inner  ones  large  and  oval,  the  two  other  and  outer 
ones  smaller  and  oblong;  the  apex  of  the  leaf  thus  converted 
remains  in  the  form  of  an  incurved  spine,  inserted  below  the 
apex  of  the  valves.  The  fruit  being  a  solitary  one  and  im- 
mature, I  have  not  ventured  to  destroy  it  for  the  sake  of  in- 
specting the  seeds. 

The  species,  indeed,  is  a  very  distinct  one  in  its  characters, 
and  undoubtedly  of  the  genns  Tkuja,  Yet  there  is  described 
by  Mr.  Don^  from  the  Lambertian  Herbarium,  gathered 
^  by  Mr.  Middleton  at  Cape  Horn,''  a  Juniper,  /.  uvifera 
Lamb.  Pin. ;  '^  foliis  ovatis  obtusis  appressis  quadrifariam  im- 
bricatis,  ramulis  congestis,''  etc.,  and,  were  it  not  that  the 
frrdt  is  described  as  that  of  a  true  Juniper,  I  should  consider 
the  two  plants  to  be  the  same. 

Tab.  IV.  Thuja  tetragona;  /.  1,  immature  fruit,  magnified. 


Enumeratian  of  the  Mosses  and  HEPATiOiS,  collected  m 
Brazil  by  George  Gardner,  Esq.,  drawn  up  by  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  and  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

To  those  who  know  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Gardner's  col- 
lection of  phsenogamous  plants  in  Brazil,  and  how  frilly  his 
time  must  have  been  occupied,  it  will  not  be  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  following  list  of  Mosses,  comprising  little  more 
tiian  one  hundred  species,  is  not  more  extensive.     Had  our 
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traveller  been  less  select  in  his  choice  of  specimens,  or  if  be 
had  gathered  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  relative  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  species,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much 
greater  number  would  have  been  included.  Nine  species 
were  found  near  Pemambuco,  seven  in  the  province  of  Cear^ 
five  in  Piauhy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  others  gath- 
ered in  Minas  Geraes,  the  rest  were  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rio  Janeiro,  chiefly  on  the  Corcovado,  and  on 
the  Organ  Mountains  (attaining  the  altitude  of  7>000  feet) 
and  a  few  were  found  in  the  wet  valleys.  Limited  as  is  this 
number,  many  species  are  included  which  are  not  named  in 
the  ^^  Flora  Brasiliensis^' of  Endlicher  and  Martius,  where  193 
species  are  described. 

(After  the  number  of  the  specimen  in  the  collections,  is  given 
another  number  in  a  parenthesis  (I,  2,  or  3)  which  indicates 
the  three  difl*erent  arrivals  in  which  the  specimens  were  dis- 
tributed). 

1.  Andraea  rupestrisy  Lirm.  var.  acutifoUa.  Summit  of  the  Or* 
gan  Mountains. 

Barren.  Perhaps  a  distinct  species,  with  lanceolate  acute 
leaves,  spreading  on  all  sides  of  the  stem,  incurved  at  the 
summit,  texture  closer  than  in  A.  rupestris;  but  afiter  the 
examination  of  many  specimens  of  A,  rupestrisy  it  does  not 
appear  that  falcate  leaves  are  a  constant  character;  hence 
A.  alpina,  var.  gracilis  of  Swartz  may  rather  be  referred 
hither. 

2.  Anictangium  ?  coronaiumy  nov.  sp. 

Repens ;  ramis  simplicibus  confertis  brevibus  erectis,  fo- 
liis  patulis  confertis  concavis  rotundo-ovatis  brevissime  acur 
minatis  enervibus  integerrimis  siccitate  ap})ressis,  perichee- 
tialibus  elongatis  erectis,  capsula  perichoetio  immersa  oblonga 
annulo  magno  persistente  (peristomium  simulante)  coronata, 
calyptra  mitriformi  plicata,  operculo  ...  On  stems  of  trees 
near  Cachoeira,  Province  of  Ceara,     July,  1839. 

Except  as  to  the  calyptra,  this  very  curious  moss  differs 
much  from  Orthoirichum.  The  fructification  is  cladocar- 
pous,  terminating  short  ramuli.  Leaves  subsecund,  pale 
green,  with  roundish   rather  large  areolee.     It  very  much 
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resembles  the  figure  of  A.  ?  Domingense,    Schwaegrichen, 
SuppL  t.  267,  b. 

3.  Anictangium  torquatumj  Hook,  iluac,  Exot.  i,  41.  On 
trees,  Serra  de  Santa  Brida,  Province  of  Goyaz.  Feb. 
1840. 

4.  Gymnostomum  Barbula.  Schwaegr.  SuppL  L  175.  var. 
foliis  patulis  confertis  spathulatis  obtusis. — Growing  with 
the  last. 

5.  G.  Barbuloy  foliis  linearibus.  Serra  di  Araripe,  near  Brejo 
Grande,  province  of  Ceara.     Feb.  1839. 

6.  G.  blandumf  nov,  sp,  Caule  brevissimo,  foliis  confertis 
obovatis  concavis  obtusis  integerrimis  siccitate  appressis, 
nervo  subcontinuo,  capsula  oblongo-elliptica  ore  coarctato, 
operculo  conico-rostrato. 

On  sandstone  rocks,  near  the  city  of  Oeiras.  May  1839. 

Considerably  smaller  than  the  preceding.  Seta  not  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Leaves  firmer,  erecto-patent.  An- 
nulus  present.  Operculum  nearly  as  long  as  the  capsule. 
Calyptra  dimidiate,  small.  * 

7.  G.  (Physcomitrium)  Bonplandii^  Humboldt.  Organ  Moun- 
tains, on  clay  banks.  Differs  from  an  original  specimen  in 
the  somewhat  narrower  leaves,  which  are  more  concave 
and  less  apiculate ;  the  capsule  is  also  narrower,  n.  2,  (2). 

8.  The  same  species,  with  broadly  ovatfe'  leaves.  Organ 
Mountains.  April,  1837, «.  26,  (2). 

9.  Hymenostomum  aubglobommy  C.  F.  Hornschuch^  in  "  Flora 
Brasiliensis." 

On  a  clay  bank,  Rio  Comprido,  July,  1837  5  and  on  an  old 
waif  in  the  Laranjeiras  Valley.  In  the  form  of  the  capsule 
this  differs  considerably  from  all  the  European  forms  of  the 
genus.  ».  7 J  (3),  n.  2,  (I),  and  n.  27,  (!)• 

10.  Polytrichum   nigricanSy   nov.  sp.  Caule   erecto   simplici, 
foliis    erecto-patentibus    Uneari-lanceolatis    acutis   versus 
apicem  serrulatis  siccitate  tortis,  nervo  lato  lamellato,  cap* 
sula  ovata  incUnata,  operculo  tenuirostro,  calyptr.a  glabra. 
P.  nigricans.  MSS.  in  Gardner,  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  Musci, 

No.  10. 
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On  the  Corcovado,  near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  n.  18,  ^1). 

Stem  two  inches  long*.  Seta  1|  inch,  and  more.  Capsule 
contracted  at  the  mouth,  more  or  less  inclined.  Operculum 
nearly  the  length  of  the  capsule.  Peristome  with  thirty-two 
very  short  whitish  teeth.  Calyptra  slightly  hairy  at  the  apex. 
A  taller  moss  than  the  rest,  and  the  leaves  more  quickly  ex- 
panding in  water. 

11.  Polytrichum  Riedelianumy  Montagne,  Ann.  8c.  Nai.j  voL 
14.  2  Cent;  No.  93.  Province  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

12.  P.  Maffellanicufn,  Hedw.  Sp.  M.  L  20.  Common  on  clayey 
banks.  Feb.  1837,  «•  14,  (2). 

13.  P.  Aniillarumj  Rich.  Brid.  n.  29,  (1). 

P.  appressum,  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  152.  Corcovado* 
14*  P.  juniperinum,  Hedw.  Sp.  M.  t.  18.   Moist  banks,   Pa- 
rahybuna. 

14.  b.  Variety  of  the  last,  with  leaves  wide  spreading  and  re- 
curved. Serra  de  Piedades. 

15.^  P.  Permsylvanicum^  Hedw.  Sp.  M.  t.  21.  Clay  bank.  Te- 
juca.  Nov.  1836. 

15.  b.  The   same.   Moist   banks.    Parahybuna.   Oct.    1840, 
n.  33,  (1). 

16.  Barbula  ajBspiiosa^  Schwaegr,  Suppl.  t.Z\. 

B.  cirrhosa,  Bruch  and  Schimper,  Bryol.  Europ.  fasc.  13 
— 15,  t.  11. 

On  rocks.  Jurajuba  Bay,  1837-  *.  ascent  to  the  Pedra 
Bonita,  Nov.  1836.  c.  on  an  exposed  rock,  n.  3,  (3),  n.  34  (1), 
and  n.  10,  (2). 

17.  Octoblepharura  albidum,  Hedw,  St,  Crypi.  vol,  3,  /•  6. 
On  the  stems  of  Palms,  near  Pernambuco,  1837.  *•  on  a 

decayed  tree  at  the  Ganea,  1S36  (taller  specimens),  and  Cor- 
covado,  more  dwarfish,  n,  9,  (3),  ».  9,  (1). 

18.  Fissidens  Homschuchii,  Montagne,  in  Annales,  Sc.  Nat. 
vol.  14,  2  Cent.  No.  76. 

F.  serrulatus,  Hornsch.  in  Flora  Brasil.  (Fl.  Brasiliensis. 
Hornsch.  MSS. !).    Province  of  Goyaz. 

19.  Dicranum  parvulum,  Hornsch.  in  Fl.  BraHl. 
Weissia  exigua,  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  179. 
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Dicranum  debile^  Wils.  and  Hook.  Mosci  Americani. 
No.  51. 

On  the  face  of  a  moist  rock,  Corcovado.  b,  on  dry  bank, 
Tejuca.  c,  on  day  bank,  d,  Parahybuna.  Oct.  1840,  n.  20,  (1), 
n.  32,  (1),  n.  5,  (2). 

Perhaps  this  moss  may  prove  to  be  only  a  diminutive  state 
of  Dicranvm  densum,  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  1. 140,  and  it  has 
mach  in  common  with  Weissia  longiroitris,  Schwaegr.  Supph 
t.  117. 

20.  jyicnismniflexuosum,  yax.Hedta.  Sp»  M.  t.  38.  On  rocks, 
Serra  de  Araripe.  Not.  1836. 

21.  D.  bmffisetum,  Hook.  Mu8c.  ExoL  t.  139.  Summit  of 
Organ  Mountains. 

22.  D.  arctocarpum,  Homsch.  in  Fl.  Bras.!  On  decayed 
trunks  of  trees,  in  a  shady  wood.  Feb.  1837.  The  seta  of 
this  moss  is  straight  when  moist,  n.  19,  (2). 

23.  D.  concoloTy  Homsch.  in  Fl.  Bras**  (non  Hooker,  M. 
Exot  t.  138).  Corcovado,  n.  30,  (1). 

24.  D.fili/oUum,  Homsch.  FL  Bras.  Corcovado,  n.  30,  (1). 

25.  D.  pemcUlatumy  Homsch.  Fl.  Bras. !  On  dry  banks.  Or- 
gan Mountains,  n.  7*  (2). 

Described  from  barren  spedmens  in  Flora  Brasiliensis. 
Ours  have  perfect  fructification,  showing  all  the  characters  of 
CkmpylopuSf  Brid. 

26.  D.  GuiUeminiammy  MorUagne^  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  vol.  14. 
2  Cent.  No.  91. 

On  the  &ce  of  a  moist  rock,  Corcovado.  Nearly  allied  to 
D.  vaginatum,  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  141,  n.  7>  (I)- 

27.  Holomitrium  crispulum,  Homsch.  Fl,  Bras. 
Didymodon  tortuosum,  Homsch.  MSS. ! 

D.  longifolium,  id. 

Woods,  Organ  Mountains,  b,  Parahybuna,  on  stems  of 
trees,  Oct.  1840.  c,  on  small  trees,  Jan.  1837>  n.  XJ,  (2). 

28.  H.  O^siamm,  Homsch.  in  Fl  Bras. 
Didymodon  vaginatum,  Homsch.  MSS.  1 

On  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  Praia  Vermelha,  n.  26,  (I). 

29.  Trematodon  longicollis^  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  120. 
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Moist  rocks,  Corcovado,  n.  4,  (1). 

30.  Leptostomum  ?  pusitlum,  n.  sp.  Caule  breviusculo,  fo- 
liis  imbricatis  erectds  ovato-lanceolatis  acutis,  nervo  subcon- 
tinuo,  capsula  clavato-pyriformi  nutante,  operculo  hemi- 
sphaerico-apiculato  brevi. 

Sammit  6f  the  Organ  Mountains. 

About  one  fourth  of  an  inch  high,  and  not  unlike  a  small 
state  of  Bryumpolytmrphum^  Br.  and  Sch.,  but  the  peristome 
ivholly  absent,  and  the  inflorescence  bisexual.  In  habit,  this 
moss  belongs  to  Bryum^  but  has  also  some  resemblance  to 
Mielichoferia.    An  annulus  is  present. 

31.  Bryum  acuminattdm?  Brm:h,  and  Sch.  BryoL  Eur  op. — var. 
peristomio  intemo  ciUis  instructo.  Summit  of  the  Organ 
Mountains. 

32.  Brachymeniura  Homschachiarmm^  Homsck.  in  FL  Bras, 
Organ  Mountains,  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree.  March^ 

1337*  &9  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  n.  25,  (2). 

33.  Rhizogonmm  aruffinosumf  nov.ap,  Caulibus  simplicibus 
fasciculatis  compressiusculis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  nervo 
excurrente  (perichaetialibus  ovatis  acuminatis  neryatis)^ 
capsula  subcylindrica  erecta,  operculo  conico-subulato  in- 
curviusculo. 

On  the  stem  of  a  tree-fern.  Organ  Mountains,  n.  3,  (2). 

Stems  half-an-inch  high,  or  more,  crowded,  bearing  the 
fructification  at  the  base.  Leaves  of  a  light  verdigris  green^ 
sub-erect,  slightly  denticulate  at  the  apex,  papillose,  reticula- 
tion minutely  granular.  Perich^etial  leaves  reddish,  erect  and 
appressed.  Seta  shorter  than  the  stems.  Capsules,  when  old^ 
wide-mouthed.  Operculum  nearly  as  long.  Calyptra  dimi- 
diate. 

The  specimens  are  not  in  a  state  to  show  the  peristome,  if 
there  be  any,  in  this  moss.  The  foliage,  as  in  Schisiostega^  is 
not  easily  wetted. 

34.  Bryum  argenteum,  Linn. 
Rio  Comprido,  n.  19,  (I). 

35.  B.  coronatum,  Schwaegr.  SuppL  ^  71- 
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36.  B.  c^Bspiiicium^  Liim.  var.  laxum.  Foliis  dissitis  patulis  con- 

caviasculis.  Moist  rocks,  Corcovado,  n.  5,  (1). 

Different  from  any  British  form  of  the  species^  but  agree- 
ing with  it  in  too  many  characters  to  warrant  its  sepa- 
ration. 
36.  b.  B.  capiUarCy  var,  cymbi/otium.   Foliis  dissitis  ovato- 

oblongis  basi  patulis  supeme  erecto-incurvatis  concavis^ 

capstda  obconica. 

Old  walls^  Arrayas^  March,  1840. 

It  approaches  to  jB.  obconicum  in  the  form  of  the  capsule, 
which  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.    Inflorescence  dioicous.    Pos- 
sibly a  distinct  species. 
36.  c.  B.   caspiticiumf  var.  /3.  gracUescens,  Bruch,  and  Sch. 

BryoLfaac,  6-9,  t  35. 

Serra  de  Araripe.  Oct.  1888. 
37*  B.  erythrocarpumy  Schwaegr.  Supph  t,  70. 

Clay  bank.  Organ  Mountains,  n.  11,  (2). 

38.  Peromnion  radiculosum,  Sckwofigr.  SuppL  t,  250. 
Summit  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  at.  the  foot  of  an  old 

tree.  Very  few  specimens,  n.  23,  (2). 

39.  Bryum  patens,  nov»  sp,  ?  caule  ramoso,  ramis  brevibus 
inferne  subnudis,  foliis  in  rosulam  congestis  patulis  obo- 
vatis  subplanis  apiculatis  (margine  piano)  supeme  serrulatis, 
siccitate  erectis  subcrispatis,  nervo  sub-excurrente,  capsula 
clavato-obovata  cernua,  operculo  conico  mammillato. 
Rocks,  Serra  de  Araripe.  Oct.  1838. 

In  most  of  its  characters  very  like  B.  raseum,  but  much 
smaller;  capsules  narrower^  tapering  into  the  seta,  horizontal 
not  pendulous^  and  the  seta  always  solitary. 

40.  Mnium  Auberfi,   Schwaegr.   SuppL  t  80.     Corcovado, 
«.  17,  (I). 

41.  M.  Beyrichiarmmy  Homsch,  in  Fl.  BrasU, 
Summit  of  Organ  Mountains. 

42.  M.  rostraium^  Schwaegr.  SuppL  L  79. 
Oigan  Mountains,  n.  5,  (3). 

43.  Funaria  hygrometrica,  DUly  n.  6,  (1). 

44.  Bartramia  uncinata,  Schwaegr.  SuppL  t.  57* 
Moist  rocks.  Corcovado,  n.  3,  (I). 
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45.  B.  rufifioraj  Homsch.  in  Fl.  Bras. 
Organ  Mountains* 

46.  B.fil\formi8y  Homsch.  in  Fl.  Bras. 
Monro  Velho.  Moist  banks.  Oct.  1840* 

47*  Calymperes  Palisoti.    Schwaegr.  SuppL  t.  98. 
Pernambuco,  June^  1838. 

48.  See  No.  45.     Mission  of  Duro,  on  trees.    Oct.  1839. 

49.  Syrrophodon  GaudichatAdiiy  Montagne!  Annal.  Sc.  Nat. 
N.  S.  V.  2.  p.  376.  t.  16.  f.  3. 

Organ  Mountains^  on  the  stump  of  an  old  tree^  April, 
1837.  n.  27.  (2.) 

50.  S.  prolifer.  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  1. 180.  Homsch.  Fl.  Bras. 
Serra  de  Natividade.    Dec.  1839. 

51.  Macromitiium  nitidum.  nov.  sp.?  Caule  repente  fasci- 
culatiin  ramoso,  ramis  brevibus  erectis  subsimplicibus^  foliis 
patenti-incuryis  lanceolato-subulatis  integerrimis  nervo 
continuo  siccitate  erectis  crispatis^  capsula  ovata  ore  coarc- 
tato-plicato,  calyptra  Isevi. 

M.  microstomum  ?  Hornsch.  in  Fl.  Bras,  non  Orthotrichum 
microstomum.  Hook,  et  Grey,  in  Brewst.  Journ.  vol.  1. 
p.  114.  pi.  4. 

On  trees.     Serra  de  Jaquari.     Sept.  1840. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  Orthotrichum  microstomumy  Hook,  et 
Grev.  but  that  is  a  very  robust  species^  with  firmer  papillose 
leaves,  not  glossy,  and  not  incurved  above.  In  our  moss  the 
leaves  are  yellowish,  green  and  glossy,  peristome  with  sixteen 
yellowish  erect  teeth,  operculum  half  as  long  as  the  capsule, 
sporules  large,  olive  brown. 

52.  The  same.    Monro  Velho.    Oct.  1840. 

53.  The  same.  On  branches  of  Vellozia  Candida.  Summit 
of  the  Pedra  Bonita,  Tejuca.     Nov.  1836,  n.  35,  (1). 

53.  b.  var.  ?  foliis  siccitate  spiraliter  seriatis  et  inciurvis. 
Organ  Mountains. 

54.  M.  THdymodon.    Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  190. 

Organ  Mountains,  on  a  large  tree.  March  I837i  *»• 
24,  (2). 

55.  M.  Richardi  ?    Schwaegr.  SuppL  t.  1 73. 

Stem  of  a  tree.    Corcovado.    July,  183jf,  n.  8,  (3). 
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S&  M.  mreeoiaio  affine.    (Conf.  Scbwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  189). 

Morro  Vdho.    Oct.  1840,  (barren  specimens). 

Repens^  ramis  elongatis  paroe  ramulosis,  foliis  patenti-in« 
eorvis  lanceolatis  acutis  (supremis  apice  attenuatis)  aemilatis. 

57.  M.JU^brme.    Sciwaegr.  SigipL  L  17I- 

On  a  dry  rock.    Ck>rcoTado.    b.  from  the  stem  of  a  tree^ 
«.  21,  (I). 

58.  M.  iynculaium.    Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  45. 
Organ  Mountains,  on  trees.    Feb.  1837>  »•  16,  (2). 

59.  yar.?  (barren  specimens).    Woods,  Minas  Geraes. 

60.  M.  SwainsoftL    Muse.  Exot.  t.  127* 

Stems  of  trees.  Arrayas.  Province  of  Goyaz^  March,  1840. 

61.  The  same.    Mission  of  Duro.    Oct.  1839. 
€2.  The  same. 

63.  Sclotheimia  trichomitria.    Schwaegr.  Suppl.  U  169. 
Province  of  Rio. 

64.  S.  nUida,  Sckioaegr.  Suppl  t.  167. 
Sena  de  Jaquari.    Sept.  1840. 

65.  The  same.    Wood  near  Arrial  das  Meroes,  on  trees, 
Oct.  1840. 

66.  S.  squarroia  f  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  56. 
Stem  of  a  tree,  Morro  Velho.  Sept.  1840. 

66.  b.  variety  of  S.  niiida  ?  See  No.  64.  Morro  Velho.    Oct. 

1840. 
66.  c.  S.  squarrosa  ? — On  trees,  Parahybuna.  Oct.  1840. 
67*  The  same  ? — On  a  tree  near  Pajol. 
68.  S.  rufftfotia.  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  128. 

Serra  de  Araripe,  on  trees.  Feb.  1839. 

68.  b.  The  same.  At  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  Pnua  Vermelha, 
n.  25,  (1). 

69.  S.  Jamesom,  Schwaegr.  SuppL  t.  202,  a. 
Face  of  a  rock,  Corcovado,  n.  24,  (1). 

70.  S.  cirrhoia,  Schwaegr.  Sug^pl.  t.  201,  a.  Hedw.  Sp.  M. 
t.  5,  n.  31,  (1). 

71.  S.  tectOj  nov.  tp. ;  caole  repente,  ramis  fastigiato-ramu- 
losis  erectis,  foliis  confertis  erectiusculis  lanceolatis  acutis 
subintegris  carinatis  siccitate  appressis  et  subtortilibus 
(nervo  subcontinuo),  perich»tiafibns  longioribus  rugosis 
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nervo  excarrente,  capsula  immersa  subsessili^  operculo  co- 

nico-acuminato,  calyptra  mitriformi  basi  quadrifida  apice 

scabra. 

Organ  Mountains.  On  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  b.  Arrial  daa 
Merces.  One  inch  and  more  in  height,  leaves  subserrulate^ 
reddish-brown,  reticulation  dotted ;  outer  peristome  reddish, 
inner  of  the  same  colour^  composed  of  thirty-two  filiform 
processes. 
72.  Fdhronih  polycarpay  Hook,  Muse.  Exot,  t.  3. 

On  the  stem  of  a  large  palm-tree,  near  Pemambuco,  ISS^* 

72.  b.  The  same.  Near  Bahia.  Sept.  1837.  c.  Corcovado, 
n.  10,  (3),  6,  (3),  and  23,  (1). 

73.  'Ptexogoximm  vrceolatum  ?  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  110. 
Var.  foliis  magis  lanceolatis,  secundis. 

Woods  of  Minas  Geraes.  Specimens  scanty  and  imperfect. 

74.  Antitrichia  BrasUienHs  ?  Homsch.  in  FL  Brasil. 

On  a  tree.  Mission  of  Duro,  Oct.  1839.  Specimens  few 
and  imperfect. 

This  moss  very  much  resembles  Neckera  actiminatay  Hook. 
Muse.  Exot.  t.  151. 

75.  GnmmiBLJtUacea,  Honisch.  in  Fl»BraM.  t.  1,/.  !• 
Woods  of  Minas  Geraes,  1841. 

This  moss  is  cladocarpous,  not  acrocarpous,  (vide  Bruch, 
et  Schimper,  Bryol.  Europ.)  and  is  altogether  unlike  GrimnUa 
in  habit;  it  belongs  to  the  Bridelian  genus  Crypluea^  except 
that  the  inner  peristome  is  wanting. 

75.  b.  The  same.  Organ  Mountains,  c.  Monro  Velho.  Oct. 
1840.    d,  Minas  Geraes,  near  Formoso. 

76.  Neckera  virens,  nov.  sp.  Caule  subpinnato  complanato, 
ramis  brevibus,  foliis  laxiusculis  lateralibus  patentibus  reli- 
quis  erectiusculis  ovatis  acuminatis  concavis  integerrimis 
subenerviis  siccitate  appressis,  seta  brevi,  capsula  elliptico- 
oblonga  erecta,  operculo  conico  acuminato. 

On  a  rock  near  a  waterfall.  Organ  Mountains,  n.  6,  (2). 

Leaves  deep  green,  with  two  short  nerves  at  the  base ; 
reticulation  small,  the  areolae  oblong.  Seta  3-4  lines  long. 
Pericheetial  leaves  convolute,  erect,  lanceolate.  Outer  peris- 
tome red,  teeth  converging  lanceolate  frequently  bifid  or  per- 
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forated,  erect  when  dry;  cilia  of  the  inner  peristome  half  as 
long  and  deeply  coloured.  Operculum  one*third  the  length 
of  the  capsule.  Amiulus  none.  Calyptra  pale  dimidiate. 
Sporules  large. 

Differs    firom    N.  bretMeta,  Hook,  et  Wils.  Journal  of 
Bot.  vol.  4,  t.  24y  A,  in  its  compressed  foliage.    Leaves  not 
reflexed  in  the  margin.    The  short  capsule  also  distinguishes 
this  Moss  from  all  the  allied  species. 
77*  Neckerajtt^c^a.     hchwaegr.  SuppL  L  245. 

N.  longiseta^  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  4. 

On  trees  at  the  foot  of  the  Serra  de  Santa  Brida,  Province 
of  Goyaz.    Feb.  1840. 
77*  b.  The  same.    Mission  of  Duro.    Oct.  1839. 

78.  Dsitonitt  splachfundes.  Schwaegr,  SuppL  L  295 yVar,  nugor. 
Serra  de  Piedade. 

With  the  peristome  of  Hookeriay  this  Moss  has  a  very 
peculiar  calyptra,  which,  in  connexion  with  the  habit,  may 
perhaps  serve  to  keep  it  distinct  from  that  genus. 

79.  Lepidopilum  subenerve.    Homach.  Fl.  Bras. 
Neckera  scabriseta.    Schwaegr.  Snppl.  t.  82. 
Stem  of  a  large  tree.  San  Castano.     Oct.  1840. 

80.  id.  ?  var.  minor,  foliis  acutis.    Near  Formoso.    Oct.  1840. 

81.  Hookeria  albicans,  (Leskea  albicans)  HeduK  Sp,  M.  t.  54. 
On  trees,  near  Formoso,  Minas  Geraes.     Oct.  1840. 

81.  b.  H.  repens.     Schwaegr.  SuppL  L  274,  a.    With  the 
last. 

82.  H.  MerkeB.    Hamsch.  in  Fl.  Bras.  t.  3,/.  2. 
On  a  stone.     Corcovado,  n.  12,  (1). 

*^  Seta  scabriuscula,'^  so  described  in  the  work  cited ;  but 
this  character  is  quite  variable,  as  appears  by  an  original  spe- 
cimen in  which  the  seta  is  almost  smooth. 

83.  id.  ?  var.  calyptra  pallida.    On  decayed  wood,  Arrial  das 
Merces.    Oct  1840. 

83.  b.  Same  as  No.  84.    Calyptra  rufo-fusca.    Mixed  with 
the  last. 

84.  Hookeria  MerkeUi  ?  var.  seta  Isevi. 

On  a  moist  bank,  near  the  City  of  Rio  Janeiro,  n.  1,  (1). 
*  85.  H.  Merkehi  (forma  normalis  ?)  seta  scabra. 
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Moist  rocks  by  the  side  of  a  small  waterfall,  Serra  de 
Araripe.     Sept.  1838. 

85.  b.  id.     Serra  de  Araripe. 

H.  scabriseta^  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  52,  has  tihe  seta 
decidedly  hispid,  and  may  be  truly  distinct  from  H.  Merkelii; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  latter  moss,  and  H.  micros 
carpa^  of  Fl.  Bras,  are  really  different  from  H.  depressa. 

86.  H.  Langsdorffii.  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  U  121.  Organ 
Mountains. 

87-  H.  marffinata,  nov.  sp.  Caule  fastigiatim  ramoso,  ramis 
brevibus  subcompressis,  foliis  laxiusculis  subpatentibus 
(siccitate  erectis  vix  crispatis)  ovatis  vel  ovato*oblongis 
acuminatis  concavis  marginatis  integerrimis  pellucidis  te- 
nuissime  binervibus,  nervis  supra  medium  desinentibus, 
capsula  ovata  cernua,  operculo  rostrato,  calyptra  camosa 
pallida  Isevi. 
Except  in  the  distinctly  margined  leaves,  this  moss  bears 

a  strong  resemblance  to  H.  Olfersianum,  Fl.  Bras,  t.  3,  f.  4. 

88.  H.  incurva.    Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  275,  b. 
On  a  moist  bank.     Corcovado,  n.  13,  (1). 

88.  b.  id.  On  decayed  wood,  Pajol,  Minas  Geraes.  Oct.  1840. 
c.  id.  Formoso,  Minas  Geraes.  Oct.  1840.  d.  id.  Organ 
Mountains,    e.  Province  of  Rio. 

89.  H.pili/eray  nov.  sp.  Caule  vage  ramoso,  vix  pinnato, 
ramis  elongatis  compressis,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  longe  ac 
repente  acuminatis  (fere  piliferis)  superne  serrulatis  bi- 
nervibus pallidis  flaccidis,  capsula  subovata  cernua,^  calyp- 
tra lievi. 

H.  pilifera.     MSS.  in  Gardner  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  Musci. 

On  the  feice  of  a  moist  rock,  Organ  Mountains.  March 
1837.    n.  15,  (2). 

Stems  two  inches  long,  with  slender  branches.  Leaves 
very  pale,  almost  colourless,  erect  and  nearly  appressed  when 
dry,  with  long  narrow  flexuose  serrulate  points,  the  reticu- 
lation minute.    Calyptra  pale  brown. 

90.  Hypnum  lariciwum.  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  35  (Hypoptery- 
gkan,  Bridg.  Bryol.  Un.) 
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On  a  rock,  in  damp  shady  woods,  Oi^an  Mountains.  April, 
1837,  ».  13,(2). 

90.  b.  id.  Serra  de  Piedade,  Aug.  1840. 

91.  Hypnum  foment omm,    Htdw.  St.   Crypt.   Vol.  4,  t.  19. 
{Racopilvmj  Sv.  Brid.) 

Jurajuba  Bay,  opposite  Rio  Janeiro,  1837-     On  rocks. 

b.  id.,  Rio  Comprido.  c.  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree,  Rio 
Comprido.  d.  on  decayed  wood,  near  Arrayas,  Province  of 
Goyaz.  April,  1840,  n.  1,  (3),  14,  (1),  and  22,  (1). 

92.  Helicodontium  tenmrostre.    Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t,  293. 
Laranjeiras,  and  b.  Organ  Mountains,  on  rocks,  n.  16,  (I). 

93.  Neckera  longirottr%$.    Hook,  Muse.  Exot.  t.  1. 
Organ  Mountains.    This  properly  belongs  to  Leskea. 

93.  b.  id.  on  stones  in  streams,  Organ  Mountains. 

94.  Hypnum  crasmaculum.  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.dl. 

95.  Leskea  cylindrica  ?  Fl.  Brae. 

Arrial  das  Merces.  A  few  specimens  only,  mixed  with 
other  mosses.     Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  the  last 

96.  Leskea  cavijolia^  nov.  ep.  Caule  ascendente  parce  ramoso, 
foliis  confertis  patentibus  subsecundis  (sursum  spectanti- 
bus)  siccitate  appressis  late  ovatis  acutis  enerviis  margine 
reflexo,  capsula  subovata  erecta,  operculo  longirostro. 
Jurajuba  Bay,  opposite  Rio,  on  a  rock,  1837* 

Stems  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  seta  3  lines  long,  ca- 
lyptra  dimidiate.  A  smaller  moss  than  No.  94,  with  broader 
leaves,  which  have  the  reticulation  distinctly  dotted.  Peri- 
chfletial  l^ves  ovate  lanceolate. 

97.  Hypnum   Loxenee  var.  ?   (See  No.  102).     On  a  decayed 
tree.   March,  1837,  n.  21,  (2). 

98.  (See  No.  102).   Organ  Mountains,  on  old  trees,  n.  9,  (2). 

99.  (See  No.  102).  Arrial  das  Merces.    October,    1840.   b. 
Formoso.  Minas  Geraes. 

These  may  all  be  small  states  of  Hypnum  Loxenee^  Hook. 
The  inner  peristome  is  frequently  destitute  of  cilia,  but  in 
other  respects  they  are  too  much  like  No.  102,  &c.  to  be 
separated  as  species. 

VOL.   III.  N 
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100.  H4  Loxense  var.  more  like  No^  102,  n.  20,  (2). 

101.  Leskea  amM^a /*  Schwaegr,  SuppL  U  198. 

Organ  Mountains.  Perhaps  only  a  state  of  No.  94. 
Sparingly  intermixed  with  other  mosses. 

102.  Hypnum  Loxense,  Hooker  in  Schwaegr.  SftppL  L  259,  b. 
Organ  Mountains,  on  a  stone  in  a  river,  n.  4,  (2). 

The  original  specimen  o(*Hypnum  Loxense  being  mislaid, 
ve  are  unable  to  identify  those  now  before  us  ^cith  positive 
certainty. 

102.  b.  Hypnum  liihophUum  F^Homsch.  Fl.  Bras. 
Intermixed  with  the  last^  from  which  it   differs  in  the 

spreading  leaves,  not  exactly  like  an  original  specimen,  which 
has  blunter  and  somewhat  flaccid  leaves. 

103.  H.  Loxenscj  var.  Moist  shady  rocks,  Arrayas,  Prov. 
Goyaz.     April,  1840. 

104.  H,  Loxense,  Corcovado,  n.  28,  (1). 

104.  b.  (See  No.  102  b.)  On  a  moist  jock,  near  a  waterfall, 
Organ  Mountains,  n.  29,  (2). 

105.  Probably  a  variety  of  the  next.  (Compare  H.  splendi- 
dulum,  Hornsch.  Fl.  Bras.) 

106.  Hypnum  mbsimpkx.  Hedw.  Sp.  M.  L  69. 

H.  tenerum.    Wils.  and  Hook.  Musci  Americani.  No.  108. 
Arrial  das  Merces,  on  decayed  wood.   Oct.  1840. 

106.  b.  id.  Province  of  Rio.  c.  var.  majtn'.  Moist  rocks, 
Serra  de  Araripe.  Sept  1838. 

107.  Scarcely  different  from  No.  105.  Leaves  inclining  to 
falcato-secund.  On  a  decayed  tree,  Organ  Mountains. 
March,  18.^7,  «.  22,  (*2). 

108.  More  like  Hypnum  subsimplex  in  its  usual  state,  than 
the  last.  Leaves  longer,  and  less  secund.  On  decayed 
wood,  Formoso,  Oct.  1840. 

109.  Hypnum  vesiculare^  Schwaegr.  SuppL  1. 119. 
Laranjeiras,  on  a  stone  in  the  rivulet,  ».  15,  (1). 

1 10.  Id.  var.     Arrayas,  moist  banks.  May,  1840. 

111.  H-  cyparissoidesf  Hornsch.  in  Fl.  Bras. 
On  a  stone,  Corcovado,  n.  10,  (.). 

112.  ll.leptoch<Bton?  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  Vol.  I,  Pari  2, p.  296. 
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On  a  krge  decayed  tree,  in  the  deep  forest^  Organ  Mouii* 
tains,  Feb.  1837,  «•  18,  (2), 

113.  Id,     Province  of  Rio. 

114.  (See  No.  118). 

115.  H.  ekjfoniubtmjVar.F  Hook. 

On  a  dry  bank,  Corcovado,  n,  11,  (1). 

Very  much  like  a  apeciinen  from  Hornschuch  named 
Leskea  elegans,  and  perhaps  not  different  from  H,  oxypbtna,  Fl. 
Bras.  It  differs^  however,  from  the  figure  and  description  of 
that  moss  in  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  259,  a,  in  having  the  leaves 
not  truly  nerveless ;  capsule  pendulous,  deep  chestnut  brown ; 
outer  teeth  of  the  peristome  very  long  and  incurved  when 
dry.  It  would  also  seem  that  the  operculum  and  calyptra 
are  unconformable,  but  the  examples  are  not  sufficient  to 
decide. 

116.  H.eUgafUwhmL,Hook.Miac.Exot.U%A\  Flora BraM.i 
On  a  dead  tree,  Organ  Mountains.  June,  1837r  »•  4,  (3). 

117*  Id.  var.  foliis  longioribus ;  Formoso,  Minas  Qeraes.  Oct. 

1840. 

118.  H.  Langsdorffiij  Hook.,  caule  repente,  surculis  erectius- 

culis  arcuatis  pinnatim  ramosis,   ramis  compressiusculis, 

foliis  caulinis  patulis  cordato-acuminatis  rameis  erecto-pa- 

tentibus  subdistichis  ovato-lanc^olatis  serrulatis  subenerviis, 

seta  hevi,  capsula  ovata  cemua,  offerculo  conioo-acuminato. 

H.  acrorhizon  ?  Hornsch.  in  FL  Bras. 

The  corrected  specific  character  here  given  has  been  drawn 

up  from  Langsdorflfs  original  specimens,  communicated  by 

Swainson,  which  agree  with  these  of  Mr.  Gardner,  except 

that  the  leaves  are  rather  more  patent.    The  moss  is  closely 

allied  to  H.  el^antulum,  and  differs  chiefly  in  its  smaller 

size,  and  the  narrower  less  patent  leaves,  which  are  paler, 

with  larger  areolae,  and  the  surculi  are  frequently  rooted 

at    the  extremity  and  subbipinnate.      The    operculum  is 

scarcely  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  capsule.    The  error 

in  fi>nDer  descriptions  has  arisen  from  having  inadvertently 

confounded  with  this  moss  a  specimen  of  H,  Bichardi.  n. 

28,  (2). 

N  2 
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119.  Probably  a  yariety  of  the  last,  but  approaching  also  to 
No.  120.     Near  Piranga,  on  trees. 

119.  b,   H.  Ochrm?  Schwaegr.  SuppL  t,  285,  a. 
Intermixed  with  the  last.     Much  resembling  H.  moUus- 

cumy  but  with  shorter  almost  pendulous  capsules. 

120.  H.  Andtcola  ?  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  83,  var.  foliis  con- 
fertis  ovato-acuminatis  concavis  siccitate  substriatis,  cap- 
sula  horizontali,  operculo  conico  acuminato. 

This  moss  differs  firom  No.  1 18,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied, 
in  its  broader  acuminate  leaves,  which  are  not  at  all  dis- 
tichous :  they  are  rather  more  patent  than  in  original  speci- 
mens of  H.  Andtcola.  In  the  latter  we  find  the  capsule 
not  truly  erect,  and  shorter  than  represented  in  Mosci 
Exotici.  The  affinity  between  this  and  H.  Lariffsdorffiij  and 
H.  elegantuJumi  is  so  close  as  to  render  it  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  they  are  not  all  forms  of  one  species. 

121.  H.  subflaoum^nov.  9p.  Repens,  parce  et  vage  ramosum, 
ramis  simplicibus,  foliis  patentibus  sursum  spectantibus 
confertis  ovatis  acuminatis  concavis  integerrimis  seminer- 
viis  apice  recurvis  margine  subreflexo,  capsula  ovata  hori- 
zontali,  operculo  conico  brevirostro. 

On  the  trunk  of  a  dead  tree,  Serra  de  Araripe. 

Not  unlike  the  figure  of  Leskea  Umgirostris  !  Schwaegr. 
Suppl.  t.  290,  a,  except  its  to  the  capsule.  Leaves  shining, 
yellowish. 

1 22.  Id.  On  rocks  and  trees  in  a  ravine,  near  Oeiras.  May, 
1839. 

123.  Hypnum  saxatilej  nov.  sp.  Repens,  vage  ramosum, 
ramis  complanatis  subsimplicibus,  foliis  subdistichis  ova- 
tis acuminatis  concaviusculis  integerrimis  seminervibus, 
capsula  ovato-oblonga  horizontal!,  operculo  conico-acumi- 
nato. 

On  stones  in  woods,  Natividade.  January,  1840. 

Very  like  H.  Aubertty  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  88,  but  differing 
in  its  nerved,  slightly  concave  (not  cymbiform)  leaves,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  capsule.  Inner  peristome  with  solitary 
cilia.    Operculum  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  capsule. 
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which  is  in  some  cases  contracted  below  the  month.  Onr 
moss  also  differs  from  a  specimen^  named  by  Homschnch  H. 
aurtmitensy  from  the  Amason  river  (which  we  suppose  to  be 
H.  Auberti  of  FL  Bras.)  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  nerve.  It  is  closely  allied  to  H.  Tavay^ 
ense.  Hook.  Ic.  Plant.  L  24,  f.  1 ;  but  has  the  leaves  more 
truly  ovate  and  appressed^  with  smaller  reticulations,  and  a 
more  elongated  capsule. 

1 24.  H.  Meffapolitanum  ?  Weber  and  Mokr.  Organ  Mountains. 
A  smaller  moss  than  H.  SeUowU,  Hora^  Bras,  with  narrower 
distant  leaves,  which  when  dry  are  more  contracted,  but  not 
differing  in  any  tangible  characters. 

124.  b.  id.    Near  Formoso,  Oct.  1840. 

125.  Klotrichum  remoiifoHum?  Ft.  Brazil.  Organ  Moun- 
tains.— ^A  barren  specimen,  found  intermixed  with  another 
moss.  Perhaps  a  distinct  species,  with  cordate  acute 
leaves,  not  recurved,  but  suberect.  It  is  also  allied  to 
Pilotrichum  recurvifoUum,  Fl.  Bras,  (which  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Bypnum  patens.  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  56) 
but  ours  has  the  sides  of  the  leaves  reflexed  when  dry. 

125.  b.  Hypnum  tamariscinum,  Hedw.  Sp.  M.  t.  67 •  Organ 
Mountmns. 

126.  H.  spini/orme.  Hedw.  Stirp.  Crypt.  Vol.  3,  /.  25; 
Trunks  of  trees,  Corcovado,  n.  8,  (1). 

HfiPATICiB. 

127.  Monocles  crispata,  Hook.  Bot.  Miscel.  vol.  1,  p.  117> 
/.  27. 

Organ  Mountains,  on  stems  of  small  trees.  Beautiful  spe- 
cimens, n.  33,  (2). 

Frond  not  pinnatifid,  but  very  much  crisped  in  the  mar- 
gin, so  that  the  folds  overlay  each  other.  The  sphserical 
bodies  attached  to  the  midrib  (fig.  2),  contain  the  anthers, 
and  are  ultimately  torn  open  at  the  apex. 

128.  Anthoceros  punctattis^  var.  mqjor.  {Eng.  Bot.  t.  1538. 
DUl  Muse.  476,  t.  68,/.  2). 

Organ  Mountains,  n,  41,  (1). 

129.  TS&ccvBLftuitans,  Linn.  Eng.  Bot.  ^  251. 
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Stagnltnt  pool,  near  Rio.  July,  18379  ^*  ^h  (3)- 
130.  Riocia  paradoxal  nov.  sp,  Fronde  oblonga  (subinde  ob- 
lotigo-oborata)  flaccida  subsimplici  sttbplana  glauca  inferne 
atropurparea  margine  subundulata,  capsula  nunc  in  fronde 
omnino  immerda,  nunc  in  pagina  superiore  frondis  extante 
et  squamis  involucralibus  2-3  rotundatis  dentatis  membra- 
naceis  circumvolutis  obtecta,  sporulis  majusculis  maricatis. 
Moist  shady  bank,  near  Oeiras.  Very  few  specimens  were 
gathered  of  this  highly  curious  plant. 

Fronds  scarcely  more  than  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
the  margin  crenulate  and  wavy,  much  inflexed  when  dry,  tex- 
ture very  thin,  the  epidermis  composed  of  lai^e  cellules  with 
indistinct  pores,  nerve  thick  and  broad,  covered  beneath  with 
numerous  tough  Whitish  radicles,  accompanied  by  a  few  ovate 
acuminate  scales.  In  the  structure  of  the  external  fructifica- 
tion there  is  a  manifest  approach  to  Spharocarpus^  from  which 
it  differs  in  the  ovate  form  of  the  involucrum,  which  is  com- 
posed of  at  least  two  separate  portions  folded  together.  Ca^^ 
lyptra  roundish-obovate.  Sporules  about  100  in  each  capsule, 
reddish-brown,  somewhat  angular  and  distinctiy  muricate. 
The  immersed  capsules  are  precisely  conformable  to  the 
generic  character. 

131.  Marchantia  ampodophylla^  Richard  (fide  Taylor).  Morro 
Velho. 

The  specimens  do  not  show  any  calyx,  and  on  that  account 
rather  belong  to  Fegatella. 

132.  FlngiochihL  3Bffueliana  F  Lind. 

133.  Plagiochila  distinctifolioj  Lind.   (fide  Taylor).    Trees, 
Minas.  Oct.  1840. 

134.  Noteroclada  conjbum^  TayL  MSS.  On  a  moist  bank. 
Organ  Mountains. 

Similar  to  Jungerm.  hyaHna^  but  larger,  n.  32,  (2). 

135.  Jungermannia  serrulaiOy   Hooker,   Muse.  Ewot.  L  88, 
n.  42,  (I). 

136.  J.  connata,  Swartz,  n.  43,  (1). 

137*  J.  diffusa,  Sw.  (FruUania  dichbtoma,  Raddi).  Arrial  das 
Merces.  Oct.  1840. 
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138.  FVullania  Bra»Uiensi$y  RaddL  Anial  das  Meroes.    With 
the  last. 

139.  Jungermannia    Ecklotn^    SprengeJ.    (J.    infundibulata. 
Hook,  and  Wils.  MSS.)  Serra  de  Piedade. 

140.  J.fitreaia,  Linn.  Organ  Moantains,  n.  34,  (1). 

LiCHBNBS. 

141.  Cladonia /»er/Ua/a,  Hook.  Ic.  PL  t.  192*  n.  40  (1). 

142.  Variety  of  the  last.  Organ  Mountains,  n.  42,  (2). 

143.  Cenomyce  rang\ferina.  Ach.  Synopsis  p.  277*  f^  38,  (1). 

144.  Ramalina  UneariSy  Ach.  L  c.p.  294,  n.  39,  (1). 

145.  Usnea  florida.  Ach.  I.  c.  p.  304.     Organ  Mountains, 
fi.  40^  (2). 

146.  CoUema  buHatum^  Ach.  L  c.p.  325.   Oigan  Mountains, 
n.  39,  (2). 

147.  Sticto  macrophyttdj  Hook.  Bat.  Misc.  t.  13,  n.  35,  (2).  b. 

148.  Sticta  danuBcomiSf  Ach.  I.  c.p.  231,  it.  35^  (2).  a. 

149.  8.  auraia  Ach.  L  c.  p.  231. 

150.  Parmelia /^af/oro/a.  Ach.  I.  c.p.  198. 


Notice  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Auchbb-Elot  ;  (trans- 
lated from  the  prtface  to  the  ^^  Relations  de  Voyages  en 
Orient  de  1830  h  1838^  par  Auchbr-Elot,  revues  et  an- 
notiespar  M.  lb  Comtb  Jaubebt,")  Parisy  1843. 

**  We  cannot  but  think  that  all  the  friends  of  Natural 
Science  will  feel  pleasure  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
career  of  one  of  the  most  daring  investigators  whom  that 
Science  has  ever  inspired,  and  will  be  glad  to  know  what 
remains  of  his  writings.  Botanists,  above  all^  should  be 
indebted  to  us ;  for  it  is  among  them  that  the  kind  of  bro- 
therhood eminently  prevails  which  has  been  observed  among 
persons  who  follow  the  same  kind  of  pursuit.  Such  indi- 
viduals compose  a  society  among  themselves,  which  has  its 
own  existence,  its  peculiar  language  and  its  rallying-signs ;  and 
while  consolidated  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  common 
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object,  they  take  a  pious  pleasure  in  bringing  to  light  the 
labours  and  the  services  of  their  forerunners.  Nor  will  men 
of  the  world  refuse  to  sympathize  with  the  intrepid  being, 
who,  aiming  at  a  laudable  object,  and  pursuing  it  in  the 
midst  of  extraordinary  difficulties  and  perils,  passes  through 
adventures  of  a  most  singular  description,  and  finally,  in 
a  strange  land,  falls  the  victim  of  his  energy. 

^'  Peter  Martin  Remi  Aucher,  the  son  of  a  wine-merchant, 
was  born  at  Blois,  on  the  2nd  Oct.,  1793.  He  received  his 
admirable  classical  education  at  the  college  of  that  city,  but 
the  slendemess  of  his  patrimony  obliging  him  to  choose  a 
profession,  he  studied  pharmacy,  first  at  Orleans,  and  then 
at  Paris,  to  which  latter  place  he  went  in  1812.  Botany 
that  indispensable  accessory  to  the  line  of  life  which  he  had 
selected,  possessed  particular  charms  for  our  young  student, 
and  he  eagerly  followed  it  under  the  auspices  of  those  great 
masters,  Antoine- Laurent  de  Jussieu  and  Desfontaines,  and 
their  kind  and  adoiirable  lessons  produced  the  impression  on 
his  mind  which  was  generally  felt  by  all  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  learn  under  them. 

In  1813^  while  attached  to  the  service  of  the  army  hos- 
pitals in  Spain,  he  contrived  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
plants  which  grow  in  that  country  and  the  south  of  France, 
The  Peace  of  1814  sent  him  back  to  Blois ;  but,  shortly  after, 
the  revolution  of  the  Hundred  Days  summoned  him  to  join  the 
Army  of  the  North,  and  he  brought  home  a  good  many 
plants  after  that  brief  and  fatal  campaign.  Once  the  passion 
for  Natural  History  takes  possession  of  a  man's  mind,  every 
thing  seems  to  minister  to  it ;  food  and  the  most  adverse 
circumstances  are  incapable  of  annihilating  it;  and  that  a 
spring  of  alternate  enjoyment  or  consolation  is  found  in  its 
indulgence. 

On  his  return  a  second  time  to  his  native  place,  Aucher  re- 
sumed his  studies  with  diligence,  and  in  1817,  having  married 
a  young  lady,  named  Eloy,  belonging,  like  himself,  to  a  highly 
respectable  family  in  the  middle  ranks,  he  from  that  time, 
according  to  the  custom  of  that  province,  added  her  name 
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to  his  own.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  opened  a  bookseller's 
shop,  and  in  1820  added  a  printing  establishment  to  it.  In 
1826,  he  became  possessed  of  another  printing  office  in 
Paris,  while  still  retaining  that  at  Blois.  At  this  period  of 
life,  he  not  only  pursued  the  regular  business  of  this  profes- 
sion, in  which  he  excelled,  but  like  many  other  printers  who 
have  themselves  cultivated  literature,  he  published  various 
works  on  his  own  account. 

Among  the  more  beautifully  executed  books  which  have 
issued  from  his  press,  may  be  mentioned  '^  TTie  Luciad,'^* 
translated  by  himself  from  the  Greek,  and  an  edition  of 
**  Dap/mis  and  Chloej*  in  Greek  and  French,  translated  by 
Amyot.  He  was  the  author  of  an  historical  description  of 
those  countries  which  form  the  department  of  Loire  et  Cher, 
which  heads  the  annual  account  of  this  department  for  1825, 
and  of  ^^  Entomology  J  in  Fifteen  Lessons,**  He  also  pub- 
lished a  prospectus  and  specimen  sheet  of  a  Polyglott  Bible, 
but  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  for  want  of  sufficient  en- 
couragement; and  lastly  he  began  to  prepare  a  lai^e  book 
upon  Insects,  entitled  ^^  7%^  Reaumur  of  Yauih,^^  which  re- 
mained in  manuscript  and  incomplete* 

Among,  however,  all  these  varied  labours,  Botany  con- 
tinued to  be  his  favourite  study,  and  he  diligently  explored 
the  department  of  the  Loire  et  Cher,  with  a  view  to  publish 
its  Flora,  a  more  pleasing  task  than  that  to  which  future 
events  compelled  him  to  addict  himself*  At  this  period,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  M,  Naudin,  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  now  Councillor  of  the  Prefecture  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Natural  History,  also  with  a  most  respectable 
ecdesiastie,  M.  Lefrou,  Rector  of  Cour-Chevemi,  himself  an 
excellent  Botanist,  whose  just  praise  may  be  seen  in  M. 
Boreau's  Introduction  to  the  Flora  of  Central  Prance.^ 

From  1826,  Aucher-Eloy  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris,  and 

continually  endeavoured  to   extend  his  business,  but  his 

enterprizes  did  not  meet  with  the  desired  success,  and  one  of 

the  frequent  and  trying  crises  in  the  book-trade,  coming  in 

*  Id  2  Tob.  8vo.  pablished  at  Paris  by  Rx>ret,  in  1840. 

VOL.     III.  O 
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May  1829,  he  found  his  affairs  much  involved,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  shop. 

He  turned  his  views  towards  a  country,  to  which  too 
many  Frenchmen  have  been  attracted  by  promises,  never 
to  be  realized  and  by  the  example  of  a  few  solitary  instances 
of  good  fortune,  which  has  oftener  been  granted  to  intrigue 
than  to  real  ability,  I  mean  Russia ;  whither,  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  went  in  the  hope  of  joining  a 
scientific  expedition,  projected  for  exploring  the  Caucasus;  but 
the  expedition  was  never  sent.  He  then  proposed  to  the 
Russian  government  to  visit  the  interior  of  the  country,  with 
a  view  to  making  collections  and  gathering  the  materials  for 
a  Flora.  The  first  reception  promised  well,  but  to  his  mor- 
tification, this  scheme  was  also  adjourned.  Meanwhile,  the 
Persian  Prince  Kosrew  Mirza,  Ambassador  at  Petersburg, 
had  asked  M.  de  Nesselrode  to  recommend  to  him  some 
Frenchman,  who  should  be  competent  to  establish  a  printing 
office  and  academy,  and  the  Minister  had  cast  his  eyes  on 
Aucher-Eloy;  who  was  once  more  disappointed,  from  the 
refusal  of  the  Persian  Prince,  to  give  that  guarantee,  which 
he  considered  himself  entitled  to  claim. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg,  which  had  learned 
to  appreciate  the  subject  of  this  little  memoir,  requested  him 
to  accompany  the  mission,  which  is  sent  every  tenth  year,  to 
Pekin  through  Siberia  and  Mongolia ;  but  here  the  jealousy 
of  the  Russian  government,  ever  afraid  of  admitting  fo- 
reigners into  the  secret  of  its  relations  with  China,  interfered 
to  deprive  him  of  a  prospect,  which  he  had  ardently  coveted 
realizing. 

Disappointment  and  sickness  now  brought  Aucher-Eloy 
to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  his  daughter  too  fell  dangerously 
ill,  and  it  was  only  the  devoted  attentions  of  his  wife  and  the 
generosity  of  M.  Coumand,  a  French  gentleman,  which 
saved  this  unfortunate  family  from  destruction.  On  his 
recovery.  Prince  Waldbowsky  appointed  Aucher-Eloy  his 
secretary,  with  a  moderate  salary,  and  treated  him  with  much 
kindness. 
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Halil  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  at  Peteraburgi  in 
one  of  those  fits  of  an  impotent  frenzy  for  civilisation  whieh 
Sultan  Mahmoud  had  brought  into  fieuihion  in  his  country, 
induced  Aucher-Eloy  to  accompany  him  to  Constantinople^ 
there  to  establish  a  Turko-French  newspaper :  he  went  in  the 
train  of  Halil  Pacha,  botanizing  on  the  road,  whenever  he 
could  seize  an  opportunity.  No  connected  account  seems 
to  have  been  made  of  this  journey,  respecting  which  we 
know  no  more  than  is  afibrded  by  some  scattered  remarks,  in 
his  catalogue  of  plants  coUected  on  the  way,  chiefly  in  those 
Russian  provinces,  which  border  on  the  Black  Sea.  Mme. 
Aucher-EIoy  and  his  daughter,  after  some  little  time,  joined 
him  at  Constantinople. 

As  he  drew  near  '^  those  realms  of  .the  East,  that  land  of 
the  Sun,''  celebrated  in  history  and  so  brilliantly  adorned  by 
nature,  Aucher-Eloy  felt  all  the  ardour  with  which  that 
country  must  ever  inspire  the  man  of  education ;  a  wide 
field  of  discovery  was  opening  before  him  and  he  trusted  to 
gain  himself  a  name.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  fair  promises 
of  Halil  Pacha  disappointed  the  hopes  of  our  naturalist,  who, 
unable  to  employ  himself  usefully  otherwise,  determined 
on  undertaking  a  series  of  journeys  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
Egypt^  Syria,  and  Persia,  with  a  view  to  collecting  specimens, 
both  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  The  connexion,  which  he 
still  kept  up  with  the  savans  in  Europe,  would  enable  him, 
he  trusted,  to  dispose  of  his  collections  in  their  cabinets. 
Eight  years  did  he  pursue  this  noble  plan  and  still  longer 
would  he  have  pursued  it,  but  death,  the  result  of  fatigue, 
closed  his  career.  No  person  could  be  better  adapted  by 
nature,  to  follow  this  trying  mode  of  life ;  a  robust  constitu- 
tion and  great  enei^y  of  character,  imparting  such  power  as 
made  him  feel  competent  to  endure  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  travelling  naturalist,  with  slender  pecuniary  means,  is  ever 
exposed.  We,  ourselves,  have  travelled  in  the  East,  but  it 
was  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  possessing 
every  facility  for  pursuing  our  investigations,  and  while  ex- 
ploring the  less  distant  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  we  did  not 
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escape  some  sufferings.  But  it  was  child's  play,  we  must 
own,  compared  with  the  task  which  is  imposed  on  the  poor 
naturalist,  who  reduced  to  the  slenderest  pittance  and  com- 
pelled to  economise  on  the  last  farthing,  sees  himself  obliged 
to  substitute  his  own  almost  superhuman  efforts,  for  the  means 
which  he  lacks,  "  Wretched  money  !**  thus  sorrowfully  cried 
Aucher-Eloy  in  one  of  his  letters.  What  would  he  not  have 
accomplished  for  science,  if,  from  the  commencement,  he  had 
received,  I  will  not  say  the  liberal  encouragement  which  the 
British  government  bestows  on  those  individuals  whom  she 
sends  out  to  explore,  but  even  the  small  assistance  which  the 
French  budget  too  parsimoniously  places  at  the  disposal  of 
our  ministers.  Still,  it  is  but  justice  to  admit,  that,  at  this 
period,  Aucher-Eloy  was  little  known,  and  the  distance  which 
lay  between  him  and  the  public  offices  in  Paris,  precluded  all 
probability  that  his  plan,  not  announced  beforehand,  could 
claim  the  attention  of  those  in  power.  When  once  his 
earlier  collections  were  received  in  France,  the  value  of  such 
a  traveller  began  to  be  understood.  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart 
had  consented,  in  that  spirit  of  liberal  patronage  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  professors  of  the  Museum,  to  become  the 
depositary  of  the  greater  part  of  his  collections  and  always 
exerted  himself  to  effect  the  sale  of  them,  M.  De  Candolle, 
whose  death  is  now  mourned  by  all  the  scientific  world,  had 
been  much  struck  with  the  number  and  interesting  nature 
of  those  new  species,  with  which  Aucher-Eloy  had  enriched 
the  truly  classical  ProdromuSy  and  both  these  eminent  per- 
sons, joining  their  efforts  to  those  of  M.  Naudin,  procured 
for  him  some  assistance  from  the  Museum  and  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  Part  of  the  funds  thus  obtained 
reached  the  hands  of  our  traveller,  during  the  course  of  his 
last  expedition,  the  remainder  arrived  too  late. 

These  unfavourable  circumstances  exhibit  in  the  strohgest 
light  the  merits  of  his  enterprize,  and  the  mind  is  filled  with 
respect  and  astonishment  when  contemplating  the  immense 
extent  of  his  collections,  the  excellent  preservation  of  the 
different  specimens  which  they  contain  and  the  order  and 
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accuracy  of  the  remarks  that  are  appended ;  all  pointing  out^ 
not  only  an  exact  and  conscientious  collector,  but  an  accom- 
plished Naturalist.  Though  almost  destitute  of  books  and 
obliged  to  trust  his  own  memory  and  judgment  in  the 
hurried  determination  of  his  plants,  most  of  his  new  species 
have  received  the  "sanction  of  the  first  masters  in  Botanical 
Science.  He  had  even  entertained  a  plan  for  publishing  a 
systematic  Flora  of  the  East,  and  no  one  could  be  better 
prepared  than  himself  for  the  execution  of  this  gigantic 
enterprize,  but  the  work  was  necessarily  postponed  till  the 
return  to  France  should  supply  him  with  those  indispensible 
means  of  information  and  objects  of  comparison  which  this 
country  affords. 

His  plants  are  dispersed  in  numerous  herbaria,  public  and 
private,  both  in  France  and  among  foreigners.  Some  idea 
of  the  amount  of  his  specimens  may  be  derived  from  the 
following  note,  extracted  from  the  account  kept  by  M. 
Adolphe  Brongniart,  of  those  collections  alone  which  have 
passed  through  his  hands. 

The  first  envoiy  comprizing  the  years  between  1830  and 
1836,  has  been  distributed  as  follows: 


Hooker    .     . 

.     .  2,600  sp. 

Shuttleworth 

.  1,241  sp, 

Boissier   .     • 

.     .  2,247  „ 

Moricand  .     .     . 

.  1,030  „ 

Thuret     .     . 

.     .  1,826  „ 

British  Museum 

.      875  „ 

Fielding  .     . 

.     .  1,491  „ 

Jaubert      .     .     • 

.      801  „ 

The  second,  which  we  were  enabled  to  examine  in  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  1839,  when  Mme.  Aucher  and  her 
daughter  were  earnestly  occupied  in  putting  the  whole  in 
order^  has  since  been  thus  divided  : 

Species.  Species. 

The    Paris  Museum,               B.  Delessert       .     •     •  1,650 

containing    all  the                Maille 1,592 

unique  specimens  .     1,800  Hooker 1,511 

M.  Webb    ....     1,682  Boissier 1,431 
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Species.  Species. 

Thuret    .....     1,364  British  Museum     .     .  1,035 

Fielding .     .     .    ^     .     1,266  Jaubert 1,000 

Shuttleworth    .     .     .     1,186  Dunand  de  Galadn      .  430 
Moricand     ••••     1,111 

And  a  limited  number  yet  remains  for  distribution,  in  the 
possesision  of  M.  Brongniart.  In  all  cases,  there  are  gene- 
rally several  samples  of  each  species,  very  rarely  a  single 
one. 

Still,  however  great  may  have  been  the  eagerness  of  ama- 
teurs to  possess  themselves  of  Aucher-Eloy's  collections,  it 
is  very  certain  they  never  would  have  brought  him  much 
money.  A  century  of  plants,  even  the  rarest,  commands  but 
a  small  price,  especially  when  offered  for  sale,  because  that 
portion  of  the  public  which  takes  interest  in  such  things,  is 
limited  and  far  from  rich.  Naturalists,  who  pursue  this 
honourable  branch  of  industry,  can  hardly  look  to  obtain  an 
adequate  remuneration,  except  when,  as  in  the  society  es- 
tablished at  Esslingen,  (the  Unio  Itineraria)  their  expenses 
are  covered  by  subscriptions,  paid  in  advance.  And,  even 
then,  how  poor  is  the  encouragement !  Unless  Aucher-Eloy 
had  been  upheld  by  the  most  passionate  devotion  to  Botany, 
he  must  quickly  have  renounced  his  pursuits.  We  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  say  that  he  was  in  error,  when,  during 
that  brief  season  of  temporary  discouragement,  to  which  even 
noble  and  undaunted  spirits  are  occasionally  subject,  he 
apprehended  that  those  individuals  who  might  purchase  his 
collections,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  francs  the  hundred,  would 
consider  that  this  paltry  sum  cleared  them  of  all  obligations 
towards  the  traveller.  No;  most  assuredly;  there  is  no 
Botanist  who  does  not  remember  and  honour  the  laborious 
Naturalist,  who  underwent  such  hardships  to  gather  the  plants, 
which  he  quietly  examines  in  the  retirement  of  his  own  cabinet; 
or  who  fails  to  accompany  Aucher-Eloy,  in  mind,  over  those 
scorching  plains,  pestilential  marshes,  and  inhospitable  forest- 
clad  mountains,  where  he  culled  the  specimens  which  yield 
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him  sach  enjoyment*  The  annexed  publication  will  acquaint 
oar  readers  with  many  of  the  details  of  his  painful  pilgri- 
mage, and  they  will  prize  him  the  more.  His  memory  as  a 
botanist,  celebrated  by  the  great  Genevese  Professor,"!^  has  no 
ingratitude  to  fear,  and  numerous  Naturalists,  following  the 
example  of  De  CandoUe,  are  continually  publishing  his  dis- 
coveries. Almost  simultaneously  with  ourselves,  M«  Boissier, 
of  Geneva,  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  is  claiming 
lor  Aucher*£loy  the  estimation  he  deserves,  and  a  work 
which  we  have  now  in  course  of  publication,  assisted  by  M. 
Spach,  and  entitled,  lUustrationes  Planiarum  OrieniaUum, 
contains  the  signal  additions  which  he  had  made  subsequently 
to  the  time  of  Rauwolf,  Tournefort  and  Labillardi^re.  If 
these  efforts  obtain  the  public  favour,  it  is  to  Aucher-Eloy 
that  we  gladly  accord  the  honour,  for  we  merely  collect  those 
materials  for  a  Fhra  qfihe  Ea»ty  which  his  imagination  first 
contemplated,  and  which  we  have  scarcely  courage  to  carry 
out.  A  Botanist  of  the  first  order  would  be  required  to  ac- 
complish such  an  enterprize,  and  let  this  be  who  it  will, 
Aucher-Eloy  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  among  those  who  laid 
the  foundations* 

All  that  climate,  sickness,  and  the  cruelty  of  men,  in  an 
uncivilized  country,  can  inflict  of  misery,  was  tasted  by 
Aucher-Eloy.  The  overpowering  heats  of  the  day  and  the 
customary  chills  of  the  mountain  nights,  want  of  shelter, 
torture  of  insects,  scanty  food  and  destitution  of  water,  or 
only  such  water  as  was  impregnated  with  brackish  and  saline 
matter,  these  trials  he  endured  for  eight  long  years  1  We 
may  wonder  that  his  constitution  should  have  held  out  for 
that  time,  but  his  existence  was  painful  enough  and  acute  rheu- 
matic attacks  were  among  the  lightestof  his  ills.     His  sight 

*  In  the  sixth  volome  of  De  Candolle's  Prodromtu,  a  genus  of  CompO" 
ftto  is  named  Auchera,  with  the  following  note,  which  is  a  patent  of 
scientific  nohility.  "  Genus  dicatum  clarissimo  Aucher-Eloy,  botanico 
Blesensiy  hujas  et  plurimarum  alianim  stirpiam  detectori,  qui  botanices 
caasa  jam  a  pluribus  annis  orientates  plagas  proprio  marte  et  vitie  pericnio 
pcragrat" 
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was  nearly  perished ;  in  Ohilar  he  narrowly  escaped  death 
from  the  malignant  fever  which  was  rayaging  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea^  while  in  Persia  the  cholera  brought  him  to 
such  a  state^  that,  neglected  and  alone^  his  moral  strength 
alone  sustained  him  and  taught  him  to  invent  the  means  of 
unexpected  restoration.  At  Muscat,  he  was  seized  with  that 
formidable  and  peculiar  fever,  of  which  the  first  symptom  is  a 
faint  of  many  hours,  and  from  this  terrible  pass  he  extricated 
himself  by  the  aid  of  quinine,  an  admirable  discovery,  invented 
by  a  Frenchman,*  whose  merits  our  government  ought  yet 
munificently  to  reward. 

But  the  severest  trials  which  a  traveller  can  endure,  are 
those  which  proceed  from  the  hand  of  man,  and  from  the 
almost  total  want  of  order  in  governments,  and  of  probity 
among  individuals.  There  no  efficacious  aid  can  be  obtained 
from  the  power  which  still  lays  claim  to  authority,  and  brute 
force  carries  the  day,  pillage  is  the  business  of  whole  nations, 
while  cunning,  falsehood,  and  the  most  disgraceful  crimes  pre- 
vail every  where.  On  one  occasion,  while  travelling  by  cara- 
van, it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  fire-arms,  and  Aucher 
Eloy  being  chosen  general,  his  able  management  saved  the 
lives  of  the  party.  At  other  times,  when  he  had  bflt  four 
companions,  he  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  outrage  and 
threats  of  assassination ;  and  more  than  once,  his  presence  of 
mind  alone  extricated  him  from  circumstances  which  appeared 
fraught  with  certain  death. 

Our  steam-boat  tourists,  who  see  no  other  cities  but 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  there  is 
nothing  now  to  fear  from  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  East; 
but  Aucher-Eloy  shows  us  that  these  still  exist  in  all  their 
pristine  virulence ;  and  tliough,  on  certain  occasions,  that 
traveller's  quality  of  a  Frank  earned  for  him  some  considera- 
tion, it  much  oftener  exposed  him  to  insult,  and  he  was  too 
ready  to  yield  to  his  constitutional  temerity,  and  to  resent 
these  affronts.  The  Persian  character  is  the  subject  of  his 
heaviest  complaints.  He  depicts  those  people  as  the  most 
•  M.  Pelletier. 
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d^enente  in  the  East ;  and  assuredly  their  prying  curiosity 
and  insolence  often  cost  him  dear,  while  their  cowardice 
proved  no  less  injurious  to  his  interests. 

For  the  honour  of  human  nature,  it  must  be  stated  that 
there  were  some  compensations  for  these  trials,  and  that 
Aucher-Eloy  met,  even  among  these  men,  with  a  few  indi- 
viduals, as  the  Chief  of  Laristan  and  the  Sheik  of  Bender- 
Abassy,  who  testified  towards  him  a  kindness  for  which  he  was 
deeply  grateful.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  never  lacked 
that  protection  and  assistance  which  Europeans,  when  he 
happened  to  be  near  them,  could  bestow,  and  he  received 
especial  kindness  from  the  diplomatic  agents  of  France,  and 
the  representatives  of  Russia  and  England  at  the  court  of 
Teheran ;  Count  Simonitch,  Sir  John  Mac  Neill,  and  Colonel 
Shee,  in  particular,  conferring  on  him  all  the  services  that 
might  be  expected  from  such  enlightened  individuals.  The 
Christian  missions  scattered  in  the  East,  also  proved  a  great 
resource ;  and  as  was  wont  in  the  middle  ages  of  Europe,  con- 
vents, those  asylums  of  Uterature  and  misfortune,  protected 
our  traveller  £rom  the  barbarities  of  the  EUistem  populace, 
and  exhibited  the  touching  influence  of  religion  in  a  way 
which  shows  how  much  it  is  the  policy  of  commerce  and  of 
power  to  fevour  its  diffusion. 

We  shall  now  give  a  succinct  analysis  of  six  joumies  made 
by  Aucher-Eloy,  starting  from  Constantinople,  that  city,  in 
the  environs  of  which  his  family  was  settled,  being  his  own 
rendezvous,  and  the  central  point  to  which  he  transmitted  his 
collections. 

In  November,  1830,  he  set  off  for  Egypt,  furnished  with 
instructions  from  the  Academy  of  Science,  at  Petersburg. 
At  Alexandria  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  make  the  highly 
desirable  acquaintance  of  M.  Gustave  Coquebert  de  Mont- 
bret,  a  relation  of  M.  Brongniart,  whom  a  love  for  na- 
tural history  had  also  attracted  to  the  East.  Together 
they  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  came  back  to 
Cairo ;  M.  de  Montbret  returning  to  Europe  by  Italy,  and 
Aucher-Eloy  taking  his  way  through  Sues  to  Mount  Sinai,  and 
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thence  to  Jerusalem  by  Gasa,  to  Syria,  Cyprus  and  Stancho, 
so  that  he  did  not  reach  Constantinople  again  till  October, 
1831.  It  was  then  in  agitation  to  employ  him  on  a  mission 
to  France,  from  the  Porte,  but  this  scheme  was  abandoned. 

In  1832,  he  visited  Smyrna,  and  thence  went  to  Rhodes 
and  the  adjoining  coast  of  Asia-Minor.  His  own  recital 
proceeds  no  fiurther  than  Aidin  Guzel  Hissar,  so  that  it  is 
presumed  he  went  back  from  this  town  to  Smyrna. 

In  1833,  he  received  a  visit  from  M.  Coquebert  de  Mont- 
bret,  and  they  settled  for  a  time  at  Therapia,  where  M .  and 
Mme.  Aucher-Eloy  opened  a  French  school.  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  our  traveller  con- 
ducted the  education  of  the  daughters  of  M.  Vogoridi,  after- 
wards called  Prince  of  Samos.  Accompanied  by  M.  de 
Montbret,  Aucher-Eloy  investigated  all  the  environs  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Broussa,  and  especially  Mount  Olympus. 

In  February,  1834,  these  friends  started  on  a  new  expe- 
dition into  Asia.  Passing  through  Nicomedia,  Angora,  Ce- 
sarea,  Adana,  Antioch,  and  Aleppo,  they  reached  Armenia 
by  Aintab,  Malatia,  and  the  Upper  Euphrates,  and  thence  to 
Erzeroum.  M.  Charles  Texier,  well  known  by  his  noble 
arcbeeological  labours  in  Asia  Minor,  met  them  at  Trebisond, 
and  though  he  had  been  acquainted  with  Aucher-Eloy  at 
Constantinople,  the  previous  year,  he  could  scarcely  recognise 
him,  he  was  ao  wasted  and  his  hair  had  become  perfectly  grey. 
M.  Outrey,  the  French  consul  at  Trebisond,  supplied  the  tra- 
vellers with  the  means  of  returning  to  Constantinople,  by  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  first  narration  stops  at  Erzeroum ; 
we,  however,  a,re  enabled  to  add  some  new  details  of  this 
journey,  and  its  entire  accomplishment,  gathered  from  papers 
communicated  by  the  family  of  M-  de  Montbret,  who  re- 
4wmed  to  Europe  by  way  of  Semliu  and  Germany. 

Early  in  February,  1835,  Aucher-Eloy  set  off  alone,  and 
went  to  Broussa,  Koutaya,  Konieh,  the  chain  of  the  Taurus 
and  Adana,  to  Aleppo.  From  this  point  he  directed  his 
course  to  Bi^dad,  and  visited  Kermanchah,  Hamadan,  and 
Ispahan.     Then  he  made  an  excursion  to  Zerda-Kou,  west 
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of  Ispaban ;  and  from  this  capital  of  Persia,  he  re-asoended 
towards  Teheran,  and  by  Sultanieb,  proceeded  to  Tebris, 
where  his  journal  stops.  Letters  addressed  to  M.  Naudin, 
inform  us  that  Aucber^E^loy  arrived  at  Trebisond,  crippled  by 
fever,  and  suffering  under  a  severe  ophthalmic  attack,  and 
that  he  took  shipping  from  that  j^ace  to  Constantinople. 

Hardly  had  he  recovered  from  his  fatigue,  when  a  new 
misfortune  befell  him>  for,  in  March,  1836,  the  house  which 
he  inhabited  at  the  Fanar,  was  consumed  in  one  of  those 
conflagrations  so  common  in  Ck^dstantinoplcj  by  which  dis- 
aster he  lost  his  library,  a  Jarge  quantity  of  Arabic  and 
Persian  ^manuscripts  which  he  had  contrived  to  get  togeth^, 
and  his  entire  collection  of  insects,  consisting  of  upwards  of 
fifty  thousand  specimens,  on  the  sale  of  which  he  had  counted 
as  raising  some  funds  for  his  folloving  journeys.  Fortu- 
nately, his  plants  .had  been  conveyed  to  Therapia,  and 
escaped  destruction. 

Undaunted  by  these  adverse  circumstances,  he  proceeded 
to  fulfil  a  plan  he  had  long  entertained  of  exploring  Greece 
and  the  coasts  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  a  few  months 
enabled  him  to  visit  the  most  interesting  parts  of  these 
countries.  After  having  landed  anew  at  Smyrna  and  Chios, 
he  visited  in  succession  Syria,  Athens,  the  Isle  of  Euboea, 
Thessaly,  and  Mount  Athos,  and  returning  in  mid-autumn^ 
he  joined  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  settied  in  the 
Amily  of  M.  Crespin,  a  merchant,  of  French  origin,  living  at 
Broussa.  While  at  the  latter  place,  he  herborized  for  a 
fourth  time,  on  Mount  Olympus,  in  Bithynia. 

Here  he  had  the  deep  grief  to  learn  the  death  of  M.  Coque- 
bert  de  Montbret,  which  took  place  at  Paris,  in  July,  1836,  just 
as  this  friend  was  about  to  publish  a  portion  of  their  common 
labours.  Many  a  time  had  M.  de  Montbret  aided  Aucher- 
Eloy  with  his  purse,  and  his  earnest  efforts  on  his  behalf  in 
Fftris  had  served  him  no  less. 

The  desire  to  revint  Persia  seixed  on  our  botanist  so  soon 
as  he  w)as  again  in  Therapia.  It  was  all  in  vain  that  M. 
Adolphe  Brongntart  wrote  to  him,  uiging  delay,  till  he  might 
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transmit  from  Paris  the  proceeds  of  his  former  collections, 
and  the  sum  that  had  been  granted  in  answer  to  the  various 
applications  made  in  his  favour  to  government;  equally 
vainly  was  he  advised  to  confine  himself,  for  the  present,  to 
short  excursions  in  Asia  Minor,  which  might  have  been  very 
productive,  without  incurring  much  expense.  He  had  made 
great  progress  in  acquiring  the  Turkish  and  Persian  lan- 
guages, the  season  was  passing  away,  so  he  started  again, 
accompanied  by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Dttfaud,  who  was  to 
assist  in  making  zoological  collections,  by  a  dragoman, 
named  Nicholas,  and  a  servant.  M.  Dufaud  died  at  Teheran, 
the  victim  of  fever,  aggravated  by  the  unskilful  treatment  of 
an  English  physician ;  Nicholas,  who  became  dropsical  at 
Ispahan,  in  consequence  of  the  same  fever,  was  unable  to 
accompany  him  farther ;  and  the  servant,  with  a  hand  crip- 
pled by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a  gun,  also  left  him.  Thus 
exposed  to  most  trying  vicissitudes,  Aucher-Eloy  investi- 
gated, without  yielding  to  discouragement,  the  north  of  Ana- 
tolia, the  Pachalics  of  Sivas  and  Armenia,  revisited  Erze- 
roum,  the  base  of  Mount  Ararat,  Bayazid,  and  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Ouroumiah,  Tabriz,  Ghilan,  and  the  adjacent 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  investigating  them  very  thoroughly. 
From  Teheran  he  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  volcanic 
peak  of  Demawend,  which  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  reach 
in  1835.  Resuming  the  course  he  had  followed  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  revisited  Ispahan  and  the  hospitable  convent  of 
the  Catholic  Armenians  at  Djulfa,  near  that  city.  From 
thence,  accompanied  by  a  single  Armenian  servant,  named 
Alawerdi  (Dieudonn^),  he  directed  his  course  to  Shiraz  and 
Boussa,  on  the  brink  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  thence  to  Firo- 
zebad,  traversing  the  province  of  Laristan,  and  embarked  at 
Bender  Abassy,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  Muscat  and 
the  little  known  district  of  Oman  in  Arabia.  In  a  small, 
ill-built  and  only  half-decked  boat,  Aucher-Eloy  encountered 
a  furious  tempest,  and  struggled  for  many  hours,  as  it 
were,  between  life  and  death.  From  Muscat  he  struck  into 
the  interior,  and  reached  the  territory  of  the  Wahabites, 
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Boffering  all  the  time  under  the  fever  of  the  country^  till,  his 
strength  being  exhausted^  he  was-  compelled  to  return  to 
Muscat  Here,  a  Jew,  the  agent  of  the  English  Consul,  who 
had  previously  behaved  very  well  to  him,  availing  himself  of 
a  time  when  he  was  too  ill  to  offer  any  opposition^  compelled 
him  to  re-embark  for  Bender  Abassy.  The  stormy  weather 
obliged  them  to  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Bender  Said, 
on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  where  the  Indian 
character  of  the  v^tation  struck  his  attention,  and  made 
him  desire  to  land  and  explore  the  country ;  but  the  ship- 
master hoisted  sail  suddenly,  and  then  set  him  down  on  the 
Island  of  Ormuz.  He  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the 
thought  of  Beloochistan ;  and,  consequently,  on  arriving  at 
Bender  Abassy^  he  directed  his  steps  towards  Minah,  but 
was  compelled  to  come  back,  and  regain  Shiraz,  through  the 
interior  of  Laristan.  He  reached  that  place  in  a  dying  state ; 
bat  feeling  a  Uttle  better^  he  once  more  started  for  Ispahan, 
and  with  difficulty  gained  it,  having  even  gathered  some 
plants  by  the  way  !  The  anxious  and  skilful  attentions  of 
the  good  fathers  at  Djulfa,  and  of  an  Italian  physician,  named 
Dr.  Bertoni,  proved  ineffectual  to  restore  his  health,  which 
became  daily  worse  ;  for  his  constitution,  which  had  endured 
so  many  shocks,  was  now  irrecoverably  broken.  Still  he 
always  cherished  the  hope  of  restoration.  His  plan  had 
originally  been  to  visit  Herat,  Cabul,  and  Kandahar,  but  the 
political  condition  of  these  countries  put  a  bar  to  these  plans, 
and  he  now  only  aimed  at  returning  to  Constantinople  the 
following  year,  through  Bussorah^  Bagdad,  Mossoul,  and  the 
mountains  of  Media.  During  one  of  those  respites  which 
his  disease  afforded^  on  the  5th  of  July,  183S,  he  ventured 
courageously  on  commencing  an  excursion  into  the  country 
of  the  Bucktiaris,  in  the  hope  that  its  fresh  mountain  air 
might  prove  beneficial  to  restoring  his  decayed  strength. 
On  the  8th,  he  was  slowly  climbing  one  of  the  summits  of 
the  Dalinkou,  when  a  chief  of  the  country,  to  whom  he 
carried  letters,  counselled  him  to  proceed  no  farther,  because 
of  the  insecurity  of  the  roads,  and  he  sorrowfully  returned  to 
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that  convent  of  Djulfa,  which  he  was  to  quit  no  more.  His 
complaint  made  rapid  progress,  and  on  the  6th  of  October, 
he  expired  in  the  arms  of  Dr.  Bertoni  and  of  Father  Der- 
derian,  the  Apostolic  Prefect, 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  give  some  particulars  respect- 
ing the  work  we  have  undertaken,  with  the  view  to  arranging 
and  publishing  some  of  those  papers  by  Aucher-Eloy,  which 
refer  to  his  journeys,  a  task  which  his  widow  has  authorized 
us  to  execute,  and  in  which  we  are  aided  by  M.  Naudin  and 
M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  anxious,  like  ourselves,  to  do  honour 
to  the  distant  grave  of  our  unfortunate  fellow-countryman. 

The  writings  in  question  consist  firstly  of  letters,  addressed 
to  his  brother,  M.  Aucher  a  merchant  at  Blois,  to  M.  Qua* 
tave  Coquebert  de  Montbret,  to  M.  A.  Brongniart,  Acting 
Professor  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Paris,  to 
Madame  Aucher-Eloy,  M.  Naudin,  M.  de  Fischer,  Director  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  to  Colonel  Shee,  to  Mme. 
Lamarinifere,  a  French  lady  resident  at  Teheran,  and  to  his 
dragoman,  Nicholas.  A  few  of  the  letters  to  M.  Naudin 
were  published  in  1840,  in  the  3rd  volume  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Natural  History  and  Literary  Society  of  Blois. 

The  journals  of  his  expeditions  in  1830-1,  in  1832,  in 
1834,  and  1835,  and  1837-8,  form  the  second  set  of  manu- 
scripts placed  at  our  disposal. 

And  lastly,  several  catalogues  of  his  plants  were  deposited, 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  specimens  and  along  with  them,  in 
the  Museum.  All  these  materials  are  chronologically  ar- 
ranged. The  letters  addressed  to  M.  Naudin  and  M.  Coque- 
bert de  Montbret  make  us  acquainted  with  Aucher-Eloy's 
residence  in  Russia  and  journey  to  Greece,  in  1836,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  relation ;  and  they  also  complete  the  seve- 
ral journals  of  the  other  tours.  These  letters  we  have  re- 
printed entire,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetitions. 

In  these  MSS.  a  careful  narrative  cannot  be  expected, 
one  such  as  a  traveller,  restored  to  the  tranquillity  of  home, 
could  prepare  and  lay  before  the  public ;  they  are,  strictly 
speaking,  the  daily  notes  of  passing  events,  consigned  to 
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paper  in  order  to  aid  the  traveller's  memory  on  a  future 
occasion.  This  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  three  first  jour- 
nals, whidi  will  be  probably  deemed  too  concise,  and  which 
we  had  hesitated  about  publishing,  till  we  conridered  that 
they  might  be  of  use  as  an  itinerary  and  memorandum  of 
those  localities  where  Aucher-Eloy's  specimens  of  plants  were 
gathered. 

It  has  been  our  object  to  preserve  the  original  character  of 
these  journals,  while  rectifying  the  inaccuracies  of  tihe  p6n 
that  haste  had  caused.  A  slight  poUihing  i(mch,  to  borrow 
one  of  Aucher-EIo3^8  own  phrases,  and  a  better  arrangement 
of  subject-matter,  are  what  we  have  chiefly  aimed  at,  care- 
fnlly  reserving  to  the  close,  those  longer  dissertations  on 
morals  and  politics,  which  were  scattered  up  and  down  in  tihe 
MSS.  The  style  of  Aucher-Eloy  is  easy,  and  indicates  the 
man  of  talent  and  taste,  imbued  with  Oreek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, that  sure  source  of  intellectual  eminence,  frequently 
a  quotation  from  Virgil  and  Horace  serving  to  express  his 
feelings.  His  sentiments  are  always  correct,  and  his  tender 
afiection  for  family  and  friends,  his  devotion  to  science,  and 
attachment  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  his  own  country, 
are  manifested  on  every  occasion,  while  the  touching  recital  of 
his  own  misfortunes  often  recalls  the  memory  of  another 
French  traveller,  our  friend  and  first  companion  in  botanical 
study,  M.  Victor  Jacquemont,  whose  letters  have  been 
eagerly  read  all  over  Europe.  Of  course,  the  letters  of 
Audier-Eloy  will  never  attain  sudi  literary  success,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  they  will  be  perused  with  interest. 

There  has  been  no  small  labour  involved  in  deciphering 
the  papers,  written  with  all  sorts  of  liquids,  deeper  or  paler 
in  dye,  and  often  with  pencil,  half-blurred  and  efiaced,  a  task 
in  which  we  have  been  aided  by  the  acuteness  and  ability  of 
M.  Saillard,  who  is  employed  at  the  Home  Office  in  laboure 
of  this  kind. 

A  few  notes,  historical  and  elucidatory  of  manners  in  the 
East,  seemed  needful  to  explain  the  text ;  M.  Texier  kindly 
added  these,  which  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country 
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enabled  him  to  draw  up ;  while  to  M.  Jouannin,  Interpreting 
Secretary  to  the  Eang,  we  owe  several  useful  explanations. 

As  for  the  botanical  notes,  their  only  value  will  be  in  help- 
ing to  collate  some  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  text»  with 
the  specimens  in  the  collections.  The  numbers  which  we 
have  given,  correspond  (for  the  journeys  previous  to  1839), 
with  Aucher-Eloy^s  first  general  catalogue ;  and  for  the  last 
expeditions,  to  the  numbers  in  the  tickets  at  the  Museum. 
There  has  not  been  time  enough  to  seek  out  all  the  plants, 
or  identify  all  their  names ;  we  have  sometimes  suggested 
our  doubts,  but  shall  endeavour  to  clear  them  up  fully  in  the 
successive  livraisons  of  our  *'  lUustrationes  Plantarum  Orien- 
talium.* 

Lastly,  a  good  map,  containing  the  tracks,  laid  out  with 
accuracy,  was  an  indispensible  appendage  to  a  work  of  this 
kind,  and  such  an  one  M.  Fauchet,  draughtsman  at  the 
Ofiice  of  Public  Works,  has  ably  executed  under  our  super^ 
intendence.  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  some  advice  from 
Colonel  Lapie,  who  is  engaged  at  this  very  time  in  preparing 
a  complete  map  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  of  the  most  elaborate 
description,  which  is  to  contain  the  routes  of  all  travelling 
botanists,  from  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  present  day, 
and  which  will  be  annexed  to  our  JUustratianes  Plantarum 
Orientalium.  Here  also  the  course  of  Aucher-Eloy  will  be 
again  laid  down,  M.  Lapie  having  made  use  of  it  to  cor- 
rect some  previously  ill-defined  routes  and  several  geogra- 
phical points  that  had  been  doubtful.  We  have  been  careful 
to  insert,  in  both  maps,  every  thing  that  we  had  ascertained 
as  to  the  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  taken  baro- 
metrically and  otherwise. 

Such  is  the  tribute  we  have  paid  to  the  memory  of  Aucher- 
Eloy.  Our  most  earnest  desire  is  that  it  may  afibrd  some 
consolation  to  his  surviving  relations,  and  cdl  the  benevo- 
lent attention  of  government  to  his  family.  Surely  we  may 
hope  that  since  it  was  not  granted  to  Aucher-Eloy  himself  to 

*  Noticed  in  the  precending  No.  of  our  Joarnal,  and  also  more  fally  in 
an  eaHier  Tolume.— Eo. 
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reTisit  France,  and  there  enjoy  the  position  which  hui  la- 
boars  would  have  earned  for  him  in  the  society  of  naturalists, 
our  government,  which  holds  it  an  honour  to  recompense 
services  done  to  science,  will  transfer  to  his  widow  the  advan- 
tages which  it  was  not  permitted  him  to  enjoy. 


Decades  of  Funoi,  iy  the  Rbv.  M.  J.  Bbrkblbt,  F.L.S. 

nrst  Decade,  {With  Two  Plates,  Tab.  V.  &  VI.) 

It  is  intended  under  the  above  title  to  give  notices  of  new 
or  rare  species  of  Fungi  in  the  collection  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 
Occasion  also  will  be  taken,  of  correcting  former  errors  and 
making  up  omissions,  where  it  is  thought  advisable  to  do 
so;  localities  of  Fungi  will  be  intercalated  after  the  method 
adopted  by  Dr.  Montague  in  his  "  Four  Centuries  of  Cryp- 
togamic  Plants,^'  the  intercalated  species  being  distinguished 
by  an  asterisk.  Small  collections  from  different  countries 
may  thus  be  enumerated,  while  larger  collections  will  furnish 
materials  for  distinct  memoirs.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  collectors  of  Fungi,  would  take  notes  of  die  colour  and 
substance  of  their  species  when  gathered ;  the  latter  point, 
espedaUy,  being  very  essential  towards  ascertaining  their 
affinities.  The  value  of  such  annotations  can  best  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties, 
which  arise  in  the  examination  of  exotic  forms ;  difficulties 
whidi  are  multij^ed  ten  fold  in  the  genus  Agaricus  from  so 
many  of  our  commoner  forms^  occurring  with  slight  modifi- 
cations in  tropical  or  subtropical  countries. 

1.  Agaricus  (Pleuropus)  fUdifonms,  n.  s.  prsBgrandis;  pileo 
eamoso  cupulaeformi  glabro  rufo ;  margine  lobato*fisso  tenui 
acuto;  stipite  centrali  brevi  compresso  irregulari  firmo 
glabro ;  lamellis  ad  basin  stipitis  decurrentibus  latis  distan- 
tibusj  hie  illic  ramosis,  ochraceis  ;  interstitiis  laevissimis  vel 
reticulatis. 

VOL.  III.  p 
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On  the  ground.    Swan  River.    Mr.  Drummumd* 
Pileus  forming  a  cup  6  inches  deep,  16  inches  broari 
margin  to  margin  following  the  concavity  of  the  cup. 
except  at  the  lobed  incised  margin  which  is  very  th 
acute,  perfectly  smooth,  reddish  brown.    Stem  central 
lar,  1  \  inch  high  and  thick,  collecting  by  its  mycelium 
of  small  pebbles,  compressed  smooth  of  the  same  colo 
pileus.     Oills  very  broad  in  the  centre,  distant,  thic 
base,  thin  and  acute  at  the  edge,  now  and  then  b 
running  down  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  ochraceous 
edge  umber  when  dry ;  interstices  either  perfectly 
remarkably  reticulate  in  the  same  individual. 

Allied  to  Ag*  ostreatu^  but  a  &r  itiore  magnificem 
when  fresh  it  must  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genut 

*  Ag.fascicularis,  Huds. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     JV.  H.  Harvey,  Esq. 

*  Ag.  laccaiuSi  Scop. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     W*  H.  Harvey,  Esq. 

2.  Bolbitius  mUnqfarmis ;  Harv.,  pileo  men 
mitraeformi  acuminato,  supra  medium  striate ;  stij) 
flezuoso  candido  minutbsime  albo-farinaceo,  lamell 
dentibus  valde  attenuatis  angustissimis  anastom 
subinde  furcatis.     (Tab.  VI.  B.) 

On  tenacious  day  containing  a  little  iron.  Devil 
C.B.S.  W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.,  1841. 

Gregarious.  Pileus  1  inch  high,  ^  of  an  inch  br* 
branaceous,  mitraeform,  much  acuminated,  becon. 
so  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  finely  striated  i. 
half  way  up,  margin  very  thin,  ragged.  Stem  fistulc' 
2^  inches  high,  1  line  thick,  white,  often  twisted, 
sprinkled  with  very  fine  white  meaL  Gills,  extrc 
row,  ascending,  much  acuminated,  anastomosing,  s 
forked,  argillaceous.  Spoires  broadly  cymbiforu 
minute,  lateral  peduncle. 

Resembling  in  form  Ag*  callosua,  but  evidently 
Ag.  titubans,  Boltonii,  &c.,  now  separated  under  t 
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On  the  ground.  Swan  River.  Mr.  Drummond* 
Pileus  forming  a  cup  6  inches  deep,  16  inches  broad  from 
margin  to  margin  following  the  concavity  of  the  cup,  fleshy 
except  at  the  lobed  incised  margin  which  is  very  thin  and 
acute,  perfectly  smooth,  reddish  brown.  Stem  central  irregu- 
lar, 1  i  inch  high  and  thick,  collecting  by  its  mycelium  a  mass 
of  small  pebbles,  compressed  smooth  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
pileus.  Oills  very  broad  in  the  centre,  distant,  thick  at  the 
base,  thin  and  acute  at  the  edge,  now  and  then  branched, 
running  down  to  the  base  of  the  stem,  ochraceous  with  the 
edge  umber  when  dry ;  interstices  either  perfectly  even  or 
remarkably  reticulate  in  the  same  individual. 

Allied  to  Ag.  ostreatua^  but  a  &r  more  magnificent  species ; 
when  fresh  it  must  be  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus. 

*  Ag.fasciculariSf  Huds. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     IV.  H.  Harvey y  Esq* 

*  Ag.  laccatuSi  Scop. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.     W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq. 

2.  Bolbitius  mUra^ormis ;  Harv.,  pileo  membranaceo 
mitrseformi  acuminate,  supra  medium  striate ;  stipite  gracili 
flezuoso  candido  minutissime  albo-farinaceo,  lamellis  adscen- 
dentibus  valde  attenuatis  angustissimis  anastomosantibus, 
subinde  furcatis.     (Tab.  VI.  B.) 

On  tenacious  clay  containing  a  little  iron.  Devil's  Mount, 
C.B.S.  W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.,  1841. 

Gregarious.  Pileus  1  inch  high,  ^  of  an  inch  broad,  mem- 
branaceous, mitraeform,  much  acuminated,  becoming  more 
BO  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  finely  striated  more  than 
half  way  up,  margin  very  thin,  ragged.  Stem  fistulose,  nearly 
2^  inches  high,  1  line  thick,  white,  often  twisted,  flexuous, 
sprinkled  with  very  fine  white  meal.  Gills,  extremely  nar- 
row, ascending,  much  acuminated,  anastomosing,-  sometimes 
forked,  argillaceous.  Spores  broadly  cymbiform  with  a 
minute,  lateral  peduncle. 

Resembling  in  form  Ag.  caUosus,  but  evidently  allied  to 
Ag.  titubans,  Boltonii,  &c.,  now  separated  under  the  name 
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of  Solbiinu  on  the  satne  grounds  as  Coprinu9.  The  species 
when  dry^  from  its  elongated  pileus  and  twisted  stem^  has 
the  air  or  a  Podaxtm  in  miniature. 

Tab.  V.  B.  fig.  1.  B.  mitraeformis,  not.  siee.  f.  2.  portion 
of  the  gills,  f.  5.  spores,  both  nutgnified, 

S.  Cantharellus  (Pleuropas)  capensUy  n.  s.,  pileo  orbicu- 
lari  capuleBformi  vel  expanso  membranaoeo  candido  demum 
ftisoescente  yilloso,  vertioe  porrecto  breviter  stipitato;  la« 
mollis  e  centro  radiantibus  latiuscalis  subsimplioibus  inter* 
stitiis  reticulatis. 

On  decayed  stalks  of  herbaceous  plants.  Summit  of  Table 
Mount  C.B  S.     W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Pileus  |- A  of  an  inch  broad,  orbicular,  with  the  maiigin 
entire  or  very  slightly  lobed,  white,  at  length  dingy  brown^ 
villous,  attached  by  a  short  stem  arising  from  the  elongated 
vertex.  Gills  broad  for  the  size  of  the  pileus,  radiating  from 
the  centre,  simple,  or  nearly  so,  not  distinctly  branched,  with 
strongly  marked  subquadrate  reticulations  between  them. 

This  species  is  distinguished  from  CkmthareUua  BryophUus 
by  the  beautifully  reticulated  interstices  of  the  simple  gill- 
like folds. 

4.  Polyporus  (Pleuropus)   brwrneoluSy   n.  s.  suberoso-co- 
riaoeus ;  pileo  tenui  reniformi*flabeUari  oervino-pallido  crebri- 
sonato  sericeo-nitente;  margine  acutissimo,  stipite  brevis- 
flimo ;  hj^enio  contextu  que  pileo  subconooloribus ;  poris 
minutis   punctiformibus  dtssepimentis  obtusiusculis.     PoL 
modestusy  Berk,  in  Hook.  Joum.  of  Bot. 
Cuming.    Philippine  Isles,  n.  2027* 
Pileus  renato-flabelliform,  2i  inches  broad,  \\  inch  long, 
very  thin,  but  rigid  and  corky,  of  a  pallid  fawn-colour,  with 
a  silky  lustre,  elegantly  marked  with  numerous  very  narrow 
concentric  zones,  and  a  few  shallow  furrows.    Stem  con- 
sisting of  merely  a  round  disc.    Substance  and  hytnenium 
nearly  of  the  same  colour  with  the  pileus.     Pores  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  rather  long  for  the  size  of  the  species, 
punctiform,  with  the  edge  of  the  dissepiments  rather  obtuse. 

p  2 
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This  is  a  very  elegant  species^  which  I  referred  in  the  first 
instance  to  Pol.  modestusy  Kze.  but  that  species,  of  which  I 
have  lately  seen  authentic  specimens,  resembles  some  states 
of  Pol.  xanthopus  and  affinis.  The  pilei  are  sometimes  la- 
terally connate  though  arising  from  a  distinct  base. 

5.  P.  (Apus)  portentosusj  n.  s.  giganteus,  pileo  carnoso 
demum  friabili  pulvinato  vertice  elevato  glaberrimo  azono 
cuticulo  tenui  alataceo  vestito  margine  subtenui  flexuoso; 
hymenio  convexo  poris  pro  ratione  pilei  brevibus  parvis  intus 
pallidis  extus  fuscis,  demum  secedentibus,  dissepimentis  te- 
nuibus. 

Swan  River.    Mr.  Drummondy  n.  125. 

Stemless.  Pileus  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  10  inches 
long,  6  inches  thick,  very  light  and  brittle  when  dry,  ex- 
tremely convex,  especially  at  the  vertex,  which  is  much 
elevated,  pulvinate,  with  about  three  depressions  which  cause 
corresponding  waves  in  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  which  is 
thin  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  clothed  with  a 
delicate  perfectly  smooth  tan-coloured  cuticle.  Hymenium 
convex^  extending  to  the  edge  of  the  pileus,  which  is  not 
inflected ;  pores  rather  short,  pale  within,  externally  of 
a  dark  brown,  at  least  in  the  dry  plant,  small,  yVof  an  inch 
broad,  at  length  separating  from  the  pileus. 

This  magnificent  species  is  nearly  allied  to  Pol.  betuHnus, 
with  which  it  accords  in  many  respects,  but  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  very  different.  The  same  species,  apparently, 
was  gathered  in  Brazil  by  Mr.  Gardner,  but  the  specimen  is 
still  imperfect  though  of  a  considerable  size,  and  consequently 
the  colour  is  deeper  than  it  would  be  in  the  fully  expanded 
pileus.  It  is  also  minutely  scabrous,  a  character  which 
would  probably  vanish  with  age. 

*  Pol.  australiSy  Fr. 

Philippine  Isles.     Cuming y  n.  2041. 

*  Pol.  ochreo-kuscatftSy  Mont,  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  Oct. 
1842. 

Philippine  Isles.     Cuminffy  n.  1979. 
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The  Tarnished  coat  of  this  species  is  so  extraordinary  that 
at  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  it  artificial.*  It  invests  not 
only  the  pileus  but  the  tubes  themselves,  and  must,  when 
the  plant  was  gathered,  have  been  moist,  as  the  strong  brown 
paper  in  which  the  specimens  were  wrapped  adheres  to  the 
hymeniam.  I  have  now  seen  several  specimens  which  are 
precisely  in  the  same  condition.  It  appears  to  me  probable 
that  the  varnish  is  owing  to  an  exusion  firom  the  tree  at  the 
point  of  growth,  bat  even  in  this  case,  the  species  will  re- 
main good,  the  pores  and  manner  of  growth  being  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  any  state  of  Pol.  australis,  not  to  mention 
the  pale  ochraceous  pileus. 

6.  PoL  (Apus)  tostus,  n.  sp.  dimidiatus,  lignoso-coriaceus ; 
pileo  imbricato-confluenti  lobato-multiplici  tenui  crebri-zo- 
nato,  zonis  hie  illic  elevatis  radiatim  rugosis,  fusco  variegato ; 
basi  e£Fusft;  poris  brevibus  mediis  angulatis,  dissepimentis 
crassinsculis  subacutis  contextu  que  umbrino-pallidis. 

Philippine  Isles.  Cumingy  n.  2031. 

Stemless,  dimidiate  imbricato-confluent  from  the  division 
oi  the  primary  pileus  about  6  inches  broad,  3  j  inches  long, 
variously  lobed,  thin,  flexible  in  well  grown  specimens,  but 
otherwise  rigid,  concentrically  zoned  and  sulcate,  with  some 
of  the  zones  elevated  and  rugged  from  radiating  interrupted 
ridges ;  these  are  frequently  proliferous,  producing  small  but 
perfect  pilei,  whose  hymenium  is  directed  towards  the  point 
of  attachment;  base  more  or  less  effused.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  very  thin  hard  cuticle  of  a  rich  red-brown, 
variegated  with  paler  obscurely  pruinose  bands.  Pores  middle- 
sized,  yHv  of  an  inch  broad,  shallow,  pallid  umber,  like  the 
substance,  angular,  often  elongated  and  irregular  from  the 
oblique  position  of  the  pileus ;  dissepiments  rather  thick, 
subacute. 

Belonging  to  the  same  group  with  P.  fraanneu8y  but  with 
an  altogether  different  habit.    I  cannot  point  out  any  species 

*  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  received  a  collection  of  Fungi  from  South  Africa, 
almost  every  specimen  of  which  had  been  varnished  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve it  from  insects. 
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to  which  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance.  This,  like 
P.  ochreo-laccatas,  was  not  described  with  the  rest  of  the 
species  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming  in  consequence  of  its  not 
being  numbered.  I  have  now,  however,  seen  several  speci- 
mens numbered  as  above. 

*!•  Hydnum  Webbii,  n.  s.  totus  resupinatus;  subiculo 
effuso  a  matrice  separabili  crustaceo  rigido  iusco;  aculeis 
brevibus  conids  obtusiusculis  plus  minus  seriatis  cinereo- 
fuscis  pruinosis. 

Philippine  Isles.     Cuming^  n.  2172. 

Forming  small,  elongated,  altogether  resupinate  patches, 
2  inches  or  more  long,  thin,  crust-like,  separating  easily  from 
the  matrix.  Subiculum  thin,  very  rigid,  brown.  Acolei 
very  short,  conical,  slightly  obtuse,  not  ciliated  at  the  apex, 
arranged  in  irregular  lines,  cinereous-brown  pruinose  from 
short  simple  white  flocci,  which  clothe  the  whole  of  the  hy- 
menium. 

This  species  comes  next  to  H.  squaUnum  and  Jtuco-atrum, 
like  the  former  it  approaches  somewhat  in  character  to  Irpex. 
The  spores  are  probably  white.  It  occurs  numbered  as 
above  in  Mr.  Webb's  set  of  Cuming's  Philippine  collection. 
It  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  other  sets  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining. 

8.  Thelephora  radicana,  n.  s.  pileo  spathulato  vel  subin- 
fundibuliformi  sublobato,  supra  fulvo  striatxdo,  subtus  fali- 
gineo ;  stipite  valido  radicante. 

Surinam.     Hoatmanny  n.  489. 

Plant  1 1  inch  high,  |  of  an  inch  broad,  spathulate  or  sub- 
fundibuliform,  split  on  one  side  and  slightly  lobed,  minutely 
striate,  with  raised  lines,  tawny,  coriaceous.  Stem  |  of  an 
inch  high,  1^  line  thick,  incrassated  at  the  base,  and  sending 
oflF  strong  branched  roots.  Hymenium  nearly  even,  fuligi- 
nous ;  spores  apparently  fuliginous. 

This  is  a  far  [coarser  species  than  Thetq^hora  aurantifh  to 
which  it  bears  a  slight  resemblance,  but  differs  in  many 
respects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  recent  plant  the 
spores  are  fuliginous,  but  it  is  in  general  impossible  to  ob- 
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Berve  them  accarately  in  dried  specimens.  The  texture  of 
the  pileus  is  nearly  that  of  Thel.  involtiia,  Kl.  I  have  seen 
fine  specimens  of  the  present  species  in  Dr.  Montagne's  col- 
lection marked  Splitgerber,  n.  1284.  This  species  was  not 
in  the  set  of  Hostmann^s  Fungi  described  in  a  former  volume. 

*  Aseroe  rubra,  Labill.— Aseroe  pentactina,  Endl.  Atakt. 
L  50.  lamoffr.  Gen.  PL  cum  Ic.  (lo.  Nostr.  Tab.  V.  A.) 
Sydney,  N.  S.  Wales,  Mr.  Ludung  Leichardt. 

Mr.  Leichardt  has  communicated  to  Sir  W.  J.  Ho(&er  a 
drawing  and  description  made  from  the  recent  plant  of  this 
remarkable  Fungus,  and  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  laying  the  one  and  the  other  before  the 
public,  (See  Tab.  V.  A.).  "The  pileus/^  Mr.  Leichardt 
observes,  "  is  divided  into  8  rays,  each  of  which  is  forked  ; 
the  divisions  being  acuminated  and  slightly  twisted.  The 
centre  of  this  pileus  is  perforated  by  a  rather  large  irregular 
aperture,  by  means  of  which  there  is  a  communication  with 
the  cavity  of  the  stipes  and  the  atmosphere.  A  dark  brownish 
moist  matter  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the  disc*  The  rays 
are  of  a  fine  bright  scarlet  above,  while  the  under  surface  and 
stipes  are  of  a  pale  rose-colour.  An  attentive  observation 
with  a  lens  exhibits  minute  openings,  one  at  the  base  of 
each  ray,  which  communicates  with  larger  holes  immediately 
beneath  the  upper  layer  of  the  disc,  (/.  4.)  The  stipes,  about 
ll  in  length,*  is  hollow,  as  shown  in  the  transverse  section 
at/.  6,  the  walls  being  composed  of  a  simple  series  of  longi- 
tudinal cells,  which  enlarge  upwards  towards  the  disc,  as 
shown  at/./.  4  and  5.  The  stipes  is  at  the  base  surrounded 
by  the  volva  to  half  its  length.  In  making  a  vertical  section 
of  the  volva  (/.  2.)  an  external  and  internal  membrane  are 
readily  distinguished,  between  which  a  mucous  substance  is 
lodged.  On  the  inner  membrane,  from  the  point  of  con- 
nection of  the  base  of  the  stipes  and  volva,  seven  whitish 
bands  radiate.  The  roots  are  cylindrical,  of  loose  tissue, 
anastomosing  with  each  other. 

*  The  figure,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  natural  size,  represents  a  longer 
stipes.— Ed, 
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''  This  singular  Fangus  was  found  in  the  government  de- 
mesne by  Lieut.  Lynd^  Barrack  Master  at  Sydney,  growing 
early  in  April  on  rotten  wood,  not  fifteen  yards  from  the  sea- 
side/' 

Tab.  V.  A.  Aseroe  rubra. — Flff.  I.  Plant,  naL  size;  /.  2. 
vertical  section  of  the  volva,  ditto ;  /.  S.  transverse  section  of 
the  same,  ditto  i  y*.  4.  a  vertical  section  of  a  portion  of  the 
disc  and  of  the  ray,  showing  the  small  aperture  leading  into 
the  large  cavity,  ma^, ;  /.  5.  vertical  section  of  the  cells  of  the 
stipes  enlarging  upwards,  mag, ;  /•  6.  transverse  section  of 
the  stipes,  nat»  size,  i  f.  *].  transverse  section  of  a  portion  of 
the  disc  and  ray,  showing  the  parietes  of  the  large  cells  of  the 
former,  with  wavy  lines,  mag. 

9.  Aseroe  viridis.  Berk,  et  Hook»  fil.;  volv&  globosll  sublobatll^ 
stipite  transversim  rugoso,  k  receptaculo  omnino  discreto; 
radiis  subtus  laevibus,  sulco  divisis ;  stipite  receptaculoque  vi- 
ridibus.  (Tab.  V.  B.)  Clay  banks  on  hills  near  Kai  Patika,  Bay 
of  Islands,  New  Zealand.    /.  2>.  Hooker,  Esq.  M.D. 

Volva  globose,  ^  of  an  inch  broad,  thick,  dirty  white, 
slightly  and  obtusely  lobed.  Stem  1  inch  high  of  a  metallic 
green  as  well  as  the  receptacle,  attenuated  below,  gradually 
increasing  upwards,  \  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  top,  wrinkled 
transversely,  especially  above,  separated  from  the  fructifying 
rays  by  a  distinct  groove.  Receptacle  horizontal,  divided 
into  7-8  rays  almost  to  the  point  of  its  connection  with  the 
stem.  Rays  much  attenuated,  forked,  almost  plain  and 
smooth  beneath,  with  a  strong  groove  leading  downwards 
from  the  point  of  division  till  it  reaches  the  base,  and  then 
curving  round  on  either  side  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ray,  convex  above,  their  extremities  extremely  atte- 
nuated and  cirrhose ;  at  the  base  of  each  is  seated  a  distinct 
wart-like  rugulose  body  which  supports  the  fructifying  mass; 
and  in  the  centre,  an  orbicular  body  with  a  small  perfora- 
tion leading  into  the  cavity  of  the  stem ;  each  fructifying 
mass  has  a  minute  pore  above. 

This  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  Aseroe  rubra ;  dif- 
fering from  that  species  in  colour,  in  the  transversely  wrinkled 
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Stem;  and  in  the  receptacle,  whose  rays  are  grooved  beneath, 
not  being  confluent  widi  the  stem.  The  number  of  rays  is  very 
variable  in  this  genus ;  it  appears  therefore  that  Aseroe  pen- 
tactina,  Endlicher,  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  A.  rubra. 
It  wUl  be  seen  in  Bauer's  figure  of  A.  pentactina,  that  the 
receptacle  is  perfectly  confluent  with  the  stem,  and  that  the 
cells  of  the  rays  are  similar  to  those  of  the  stems.  This  is 
by  no  means  the  case  in  the  present  species.  Each  half  ray 
is  connected  with  its  neighbour  by  a  distinct  groove,  whence 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  bifurcate  rays  arose  from  the 
confluence  of  two  neighbouring  half  rays,  presenting  a  sort  of 
analogy  to  the  staminal  crown  in  Asclepiadia,  This,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  rather  apparent  than  real,  though  it  presents 
one  of  those  curious  resemblances  which  are  so  striking  in 
every  division  of  organised  beings. 

Tab.  V*  B. — ^Aseroe  viridis ;  /.  1 .  Plant,  not.  size. ;  /.  2.  the 
same  with  the  volva  cut  through,  ditto, 

Broombia,  n.  g. 

Peridium  duplex,  utrumque  persistens ;  exterius  incom- 
pletum,  confluendo  stromatiforme  individuorum  plurimorum 
commune,  suberosum,  ab  interiore  papyraceo  apice  fimbriato 
dehiscente  cujus  basin  tantum  investit  discretum.  Capillitivm 
laxum,  peridio  undique  adnatum ;  spora  inspers®  echinulatae; 
flocci  nodosi. — Fimgus  gregariuay  odorua  masaam  co^fertam  ex 
indtviduis  plurimis  constantem  effarmans  quorum  aingulorum 
basis  in  peridio  exteriori  communi  immerffitur,  sedpuncto  tantum 
affigUur.  Nomen  dedi  in  honorem  amicissimi,  C.  E.  Broome, 
armigerif  Tuberacearum  Anglicarum  accuratismi  indagatoris, 
ctffus  pene  solius  laboribus  extant  kodie  viginti  species  indigent 
fungorum  k^pogisorum, 

10.  Broomeia  congregata,  n.  s.  (Tab.  VI.  A.) 

On  rotten  wood.  Found  in  the  district  of  Albany,  C.B.S. 
by  Mr.  J.  BackhausSy  1838. 

Forming  a  mass  5-6  inches  in  diameter,  consisting  of 
above  150  individuals.  The  external  peridium  is  represented 
by  an  uniform  corky  stroma  i  of  an  inch  thick,  of  a  pinkish 
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grey^  investing  the  matrix,  and  common  to  the  whole  mass. 
On  the  surface  of  this,  and  sunk  into  it  to  about  a  fourth 
part  of  their  height  are  crowded  the  numerous  slightly  ob- 
long individuals,  but  perfectly  distinct  from  it  except  at  the 
very  base,  where  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  pe- 
duncle. Interior  peridium  ^  of  an  inch  high,  iV  broad, 
paper-like,  minutely  granulated  above,  where  it  is  of  a  rich 
chestnut  brown  when  moist,  paler  with  a  pinkish  tinge 
below.  Orifice  beautifully  fimbriated,  «eated  in  a  slighdy 
depressed  circular  disc.  Capillitium  converging  from  the 
inner  walls  towards  the  centre ;  flood  simple,  slightly  nodose, 
through  their  whole  length  inarticulate,  without  any  trace  of 
an  internal  membrane  ;  spores  abundant  red-ochre  globose 
or  slightly  angular  echinulate,  containing  a  subglobose  va- 
riously sized  nucleus.  The  corky  base  consists  of  irregular 
branched  anastomosing  inarticulate  threads.  When  fresh  or 
moistened  it  exhales  a  strong  scent  of  aniseed,  and  presents 
when  cut  an  appearance  somewhat  like  that  of  the  flesh  of 
FhiuUna  hepatica. 

No  genus  can  be  more  distinct.  Its  afiinities  with  (reaster 
are  so  striking  that  they  need  scarcely  be  indicated.  It  is 
to  W.  H.  Harvey,  Esq.  that  I  am  indebted  for  my  spe- 
cimen. 

Tab.  VI.  A.  Fig.  1.  Broomeia  congregata^  nat.  s%ze\  f.  2. 
section  of  ditto,  sHghtly  mag. ;  /.  3.  flocci  and  spores,  mag. ; 
/.  4.  spores  and  flocci  magnified  780  diameters^  after  a  sketch 
by  Dr.  Montague  $  /.  5.  flocci  of  stroma,  mag. 

*  Sphaeria  (Connatee)  ccenopuSf  Fr. 

Cuming.     Philippine  Islands,  n.  216^. 

I  have  seen  no  specimen  from  this  locality  except  in  Mr. 
Webb's  set  of  the  Philippine  collection. 
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Nates  on  Mimohkje,  wUh  a  Syncpsis  of  Species.  By  Geobqe 
Bbntham^  Esq. 

Dribe  III.    AcACiBjc. 

CkmikmedjTfmp.  122  of  the  present  volume. 

XXV.  PiTHECOLOBxuM^  Martius. — Ingte  Hymenaodete  et 
Samanea,  DC.  exch  spec.  nonnulL 

Flores  herinaphit>4iti,  rarius  polygami.  Colyx  campanu- 
latns,  2-5-dentatDs.  Corolla  tabulosa  v.  infundibuliformis. 
Stamina  indefinita,  s«pios  numeroaa,  corolla  duplo  ▼•  pluriet 
iongiora,  ban  in  tabnm  coalita.  Legumen  conipressum  v. 
planum,  oontortnm  t.  falcatum,  rarius  fere  rectum^  yalvulis 
euriaods  t.  camosia  margine  vix  incrassatis,  dehiscentia  siepe 
tortb  nee  reyolatis.  Semina  in  pulpa  tenui  rarius  eranida 
nidufamtia,  funicnlo  filiformi  siepe  in  arillam  camosam  ex- 
panso. — Frutices  v.  arbores  regionum  oalidiorum  utriusque 
orbis  incolie^  inermes  v.  stipulis  spinescentibus  v.  spinis  axil- 
laribua  armata.  Folia  bipinnata,  glandulifera,  glandulis 
nempe  jugalibus  inter  pinnas  v.  foliola  suprema  v.  omnia, 
petiolari  nunc  parva  ad  basin  y.  ad  mediimi  petioli,  nunc  in 
sectionibus  plaribus  nulla.  Flores  in  capitula  globosa  v. 
oblonga,  rarius  in  spicas  cylindricas  dispositi,  albi  v.  rariua 
purpxirei^  vulgo  qukm  in  CaUiandra  minores  graciliores. 
Spies  V.  capitula  solitarie  v.  fascicnlatim  pedunculata,  rarius 
subsessiles,  in  axillis  foliorum  superiorum  v.  in  paniculas  ter- 
minales  disposita. 

This  genus  was  first  established  by  Martius  (Herb.  Fl. 
Bras.  p.  114),  to  include  those  species  of  Inga  of  Willde- 
now  and  De  Candolle,  which  have  a  twisted  pod,  and 
the  seeds  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  arillus,  and  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  marked  by  a  peculiar  habit;  but  upon  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  species  of  which  I  have  obtained  the  fruit,  I 
find  it  diflScult  to  assign  any  positive  limits  without  extend- 
ing it  to  many  species  deprived  of  the  arillus,  and  even  to 
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some  with  a  nearly  straight  fruit.  Pithecohbium  would  thus 
include  all  monadelphous  Mimose€B  with  indefinite  stamens, 
bipinnate  leaves,  and  fleshy  or  pulpy  pods,  excepting  those 
few  species  which  I  have  followed  Martius  in  referring  to  a 
distinct  genus,  under  the  name  of  Enterolobmm. 

The  distinction  thus  formed  between  Pithecohbium  and 
IngUy  rests,  it  is  true,  chiefly  upon  the  foliage,  which  is 
always  simply  pinnate  in  Inga  and  Affonsea^  and  bipinnate  in 
Pithecohbium^  although  the  number  of  pinnae  and  leaflets  be 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  single  pair  of  each,  and  even,  in  one 
instance,  to  a  single  foliole  on  each  pii^na.  This  peculiarity 
of  foliage  is,  however,  of  considerable  importance  in  Ltgur 
minosiBy  and  moreover,  the  fruit  of  the  true  Ingtu  is  generally 
much  thicker  and  more  fleshy,  never  twisted,  and  always 
has  a  remarkably  thick  margin.  Pithecohbium  is  more  de- 
cidedly distinguished  by  the  pod  from  Albizzia  and  Callian- 
dra,  but  is  not  always  so  readily  known  from  them  when  in 
flower.  All  the  species  have  glandular  petioles,  which  are 
scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  in  Calliandra^  and  may  generally 
serve  as  a  mark  for  the  American  sections ;  and  amongst  the 
Asiatic  sections,  Concordia  may  be  known  from  Albizzia  by 
the  spines,  and  Clypearia  by  the  peculiar  inflorescence.  It  is 
only  the  few  species  of  Cathormion  that  may  be  doubtful  in 
the  absence  of  fruit.  The  small  flowers  of  Unguia^Cati^  the 
spinescent  stipules  of  Unguis- Cati  and  Concordia,  the  inflo- 
rescence of  Caulanthon  and  the  tubular  flowers  of  Cauhnthon 
and  Chhroleucon  are  also  very  diflerent  from  what  is  observ- 
able either  in  Albizzia  or  Calliandra, 

As  the  groups  into  which  the  genus  may  be  divided  are 
much  more  distinct  from  each  other  than  those  which  I  have 
adopted  in  Acacia  and  CaUiandray  and  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  distinct  genera,  I  have  described  them  as  sub- 
stantive sections,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal 
characters. 

I.  Unquis-Cati. — Stipulee  nonuUse  v.  omnes  spines- 
centes.  Pinnae  1-rarius  2-jug8e.  Foliola  1-S-juga.  Legu- 
men  lineare,  tortum. — Species  1-13,  omnes  Americanee. 
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IL  Concordia. — Stipulad  nonnullsv.  omnes  spinesoentes. 
Spios  etiam  hinc  inde  azillares.  Pinnse  l-2-jag8e.  Foliola 
3-pluri-jug8B.  Legumen  lato-lineare^  cochleatum. — Species 
14-16^  omnes  AsiaticcB. 

III.  Abarbmotsmon. — Inermes.  Pinnae  pluri-rarius  uni- 
jiigie.  Foliola  plurijuga.  Pedunculi  non  suprapositi.  Leg- 
men cochleatum.— Species  17-25,  omnes  American®. 

IV.  Cjlypbaria. — Inermes.  Pinnae  et  foliola  uni-pluri- 
joga.  Capitula  paniculata,  ramis  paniculae  pedunculisque 
lateraliter  et  supraposite  fasciculatds.  Legumen  latum  coch- 
leato-contortum  margine  ezteriore  saepe  sinuate.  —  Species 
26-34,  Asiaticae  v.  Polynesicae. 

V.  Cathormion. — Inermes.  Folia  Clypearue.  Pedun- 
coU  in  axiUis  v.  in  panicula  solitarii  v.  rarius  subfasciculati. 
Legumen  moniliforme,  rectum  ▼.  cochleato-contortum.  Spe- 
cies 35-39,  Polynesicse. 

VI.  Caulanthon. — Inermes.  Pinnae  1-rarius  2.jugae. 
Foliola  ampla,  solitaria  ▼.  1-pluri-juga.  Pedunculi  in  ramis 
annotinis  breves  fasciculati.  Legumen  rectum  falcatum  ▼. 
contortum,  planum,  subbivalve,  marginibus  leviter  incrassa- 
tis. — Species  40-50,  Americanae. 

VII.  Samanea. — Inermes.  Pinnae  et  foliola  multijuga. 
Inflorescentia  axillaris,  paniculata,  v.  corymbose,  pedunculis 
non  saprapositis.  Legumen  rectiusculum  ▼•  arcuatum  nee 
cocUeatum. — Species  51-68,  Americanae. 

VIII.  Chlorolbucon. — Spinae  hinc  inde  axillares.  Sti- 
pulae  membranaceae  v.  obsoletae.  Pinnae  et  foliola  pluri-multi- 
juga.  Pedunculi  axillares,  solitarii  v.  gemini.  Legumen  fal- 
catum, crassum,  coriaceo-camosum,  intus  septatum. — Species 
69-7^>  Americanae. 


Sect.  I.  Unouis-Cati.  —  Stipulae  nonnullae  ▼•  omnes 
spinescentes.  Pinnae  unijugae  v.  valde  inaequaliter  bijugae. 
Foliola  1-3-juga,  cujusve  pans  subaequaUa.  Glandulae  jugales. 
Pedunculi  solitarii  ▼.  2-3-natim  fasciculati,  non  suprapositi. 
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inferiores  seepius  axiUares,  superiores  v.  fere  omnes  race- 
mosiy  racemis  sspiua  paniculato-ramous.  Oyarium  stipita- 
tum.  Legumen  linearey  cireinnato-contortum,  valvuUs  oon- 
vexis  intus  S€epe  rubescentibus,  dehiscentia  varie  tortis. 
Semina  arilla  carnosa  aemi-immersa.^ — Species  omnes  Ame- 
licanse,  una  tamen  in  hortis  Asiaticis  introducta.  Flores 
albi  y.  rosei  parvi. 

*  Pinnis  foliolisque  unijuffiSyfloribus  spicatis. 

1.  P.  macrostachyumy  glabrum  y.  yix  minutissime  puberu- 
lum,  stipnlis  spinescentibus  rectis  y.  rarius  obsoletis^  foliolis 
oblique  oyato-oblongis  sublanceolatisye^  spicis  elongatiSyCalyce 
5-dentato  corolla  pubescente  yix  triplo  breyiore. — Inga  lan^ 
ceolata^  Humb.  et  Bonpl.,  Kunth,  Mim.  1. 15 ;  Mimosa  macro^ 
stachya,  Vahl.  Eel.  t.  26 ;  Inga  macrostachyay  DC.  Prodr.  2, 
p.  437 ;  ^^o  liffustrina,  WiUd.?  Spec.  4,  p.  1007)  {Mimosa 
Ugustrina^  Jacq.  non  Yahl.) ;  Inga  hymene^^lue  proximal 
Ch.  Schl.  Linnffia  5,  p.  592.— Foliola  1-2-pollicaria.  Spicse 
subinterruptee,  nunc  yix  bipoliicares^  nunc  usque  ad  4-5  poll, 
longae.  BracteoUe  lanceolate,  breyissimse  y.  interdum  corol- 
las subaequantes. — Near  Vera  Cruz,  GcUeoiti,  n.  3252  ;  Lin- 
deny  n.  1318,  Schiede  and  others;  Manzanilia  Bay,  Barclay; 
Cumana,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland;  on  the  Magdalena,  HarU 
te^e^,  n.965;  Guiana?  Anderson;  Cayenne,  Vahl. 

2.  P.  hymenemfoliumy  ramulis  petiolisque  glabris,  stipulis 
spinescentibus,  foliolis  oblique  oblongis  glabris,  spicis  densis- 
sissimis  elliptico-oblongis,  floribus  adpresse  pubescentibus, 
calyce  5-dentato  corolla  triplo  breyiore,  oyario  piloso. — Inga 
hymeneafoUay  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1008.— 
Species  mihi  ignota.  Folia  sec.  Kunth,  3-4-pollicaria.  Spicse 
1-1 1  poll,  longse. — Shady  woods  near  Caripe,  in  Cumana, 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

3.  P.  oblongum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  glabris,  stipu- 
lis spinescentibus,  foliolis  oblique  oyatis  y.  oyali-oblongis  gla^ 
bris,  spicis  laxiusculis  cylindraceo-oblongis  pedunculatis, 
floribus  adpresse  pubescentibus,    calyce    5-dentato   corolla 
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snbtriplo  breviofe,  ovario  glabro. — Foliok  US-polUcaria.  Spi- 
es pollice  breriores.— Western  coast  of  Columbia,  Cummfff 
D.  1155,  Sinclair, 

**  Pinnis  foliolisque  umjugisyfloribus  globoso-capUatii. 

4.  P.  dulctf  glabrum  v.  vix  canescenti-puberulum,  stipolis 
spinescentibas  brevibus,  foliolis  dimidiato-oboTatis  oblon- 
gisve  obtosis,  capitulis  breviter  nunc  brevissime  pedunculatis 
canescentibusy  calyce  5-dentato  corolla  -Criplo  breviore,  ovario 
▼iUoso. — Mimosa  dukis,  Roxb.  PL  Corom.  t.  99;  Inga  dulct$y 
Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1005 ;  Inga  pungeng^  Humb.  et  Bonpl. 
Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1004;  Mimosa  Ungms-Cati,  Blanco  FL 
Filip.  p.  731, non Lino. ;  Inga  Javana^  DC?  Prodr.  2,  p.  436. 
— Arbor  procerrima.  Foliola  subpoUicaria.  Capitula  stamini- 
bus  neglectis  magnitudine  pisi^  in  pedunculis  vix  semipoUi- 
caribos  secus  ramos  panicultt  v.  rarius  in  axillis  foliolorum 
solitaria  v.  fasciculata.  Legumen  torulosum,  cirdnnatum, 
Talvulis  intus  rubris,  pulpa  eduli  repletum.  Semina  atra, 
nitida,  arillo  semi-immersa. — In  the  hot  regions  of  Mexico, 
ScMeckf  Beecheg,  Hbub,  GakoM,  o.  3140,  and  introduced 
from  thence  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  Blanco^  and  from  those 
islands  into  East  India,  Roxburgh. 

5.  P*  pubescent  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Joum.  Bot.  2,  p.  141), 
ramulis  angulatis  petiolisque  pubescentibus,  stipulis  parvis 
induratis  hinc  inde  breviter  spinescentibus,  foliolis  oblique 
ovali-ellipticis  oblongisve  coriaceis  utrinque  pubescentibus  v. 
supra  demum  glabratis,  capitulis  globosis  pedunculatis,  ca- 
lyce tomentoso  5-<dentato  corolla  tomentosa  subquadruplo 
breviore,  ovario  Yi]loBO.^^Inga  pubescens,  Bert,  in  DC.  Prodr. 
2y  p.  437 ;  I^(i  paniculata,  Spreng.  in  DC.  1.  c. ;  Mimosa 
monHtferay  Bertol.?  Fl.  Guatem,  p.  41. — Foliola  1.2-polli- 
caria,  rarius  majora.  Infloresceutia  fere  P.  dulds.  Flores 
roajores,  rosei. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^  n.  750,  Barran- 
quiUas,  Beriero» 

6.  P.  foffex,  ramulis  petiolisque  glabris,  stipulis  parvis 
induratis  hinc  inde  breviter  spinescentibus,  foliolis  oblique 
oblongis  obtusis  v.  acutiusculis  subcoriaceis  glabris,  capitulis 
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subglobosis  longiuscule  pedunculatis,  floribus  breviter  cano- 
tomentosisy  calyce  5 -dentate  corolla  subquadruplo  breviore, 
ovario  glabro. — Inga  forfex^  Kunth,  Mim.  t.  16 ;  Mimosa 
rosea^  Vahl.  Eel.  S,  p.  33,  t.  25, — A  V.pubescetUi  differt  pr®- 
cipue  glabritie,  pedunculis  longioribus  et  ovario  glabro.  Le- 
gumina  valde  torta,  vix  2  lin.  lata.  Carthagena  in  Columbia, 
BUlberg  ;  Trinidad,  Lockhart. 

7.  P.  UhffuiS'CaH,  ramulis  petiolisque  glabris,  stipulis  par- 
yis  induratis  nunc  brevissimis  muticis  nunc  spinescentibus, 
foliolis  late  et  oblique  obovatis  orbiculatisve  obtusissimis  gla- 
bris,  capitulis  globosis  longiuscule  pedunculatis,  floribus  gla- 
bris  V.  yix  minute  tomentellis,  calyce  5-dentato  corolla  vix 
tripio  breviore,  ovario  glabro. — Inga  Unguis^Cati,  Willd.  DC* 
Prodr.  2,  p.  436 ;  Inga  GuadalupensiSy  Desv.  DC.  Prodr.  2, 
p.  436. — Species  sequenti  affinis  et  forsan  non  immerito 
cum  illi  k  Linnseo  juncta.  Foliola  tamen  duplo  majora, 
proportione  latiora,  coroUsB  ampliores  breviores,  spinse  bre- 
viores  nonnunquam  obsoletse. — Common  in  the  West  In- 
dies. 

8.  P.  micraphyllumf  ramulis  petiolisque  glabris,  stipulis 
longiuscule  spinescentibus,  folioUs  oblique  oblongis  ovalisve 
obtusissimis  glabris,  capitulis  globosis  longiuscule  peduncu- 
latis,  floribus  glabris,  calyce  corolla  quadruple  breviore,  ovario 
glabro. — Inga  nUcrcphyUa,  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  6, 
p.  293.— Frutex  glaberrimus.  Foliola  semipollicaria,  v.  ma- 
jora  9  lin.  longa.  Pedunculi  subpolUcares.  CoroUffi  3  lin. 
longce.  Legumina  valde  tcirta,  4-5  lin.  lata. — West  Indies ; 
Cumana,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland ;  Guayaquil,  Hall. 

9  ?  P.  spimfoliumj  **  caule  ramosissimo,  spinis  stipularibus 
subconicis,  petiolis  pubescentibus  glanduliferis,  foliis  conju- 
gato-pinnatis,  foliolis  oblique  rotundatis  nervosis  subtus 
pubescentibus  apice  recurve  acuminatis  spinulosis,  floribus 
capitatis,  calycibus  pubescentibus,  leguminibus  tenuiter  to- 
mentosis  tortilibus.*' — Inga  spinifoliay  Desv.  Ann.  Sc.  Nat. 
Ser.  1,  V.  9,  p.  426. — Species  mihi  ignota,  ex  cl.  Desv.  juxta 
Ingam  {PUhecolobium)  Unguis-Cati  coUocanda.  An  P.  drcin- 
nale  ? — West  Indies,  Desvaux* 
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***  Pinnis  foUolUque  subbyugis* 

10.  P.  drcinnak,  glabnim,  stipulis  spinescentibus,  pinnis 
uni-rariu8  bi*jugis,  foliolis  in  pinna  ultima  2-3-jugiB  in  infe* 
riore  ani-jugis  obovatis  longe  mucronatis,  capitulis  globosis 
longe  pedunculatis,  floribus  minute  tomenteUis. — Inga  drcifi' 
naUi,  Willd.  ?  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  438;  Mimosa  circinnalis 
Linn.?  Spec.  p.  1499,  non  Cav. — The  leaflets  in  the  speci- 
mens I  have  seen,  as  in  those  described  by  De  CandoUe,  are 
remarkable  for  their  long  almost  prickly  point,  but  Linnseus's 
character  does  not  quite  agree  with  them. — ^West  Indies; 
St.  Domingo,  Ekrenberg,  &c« 

11.  P.  ca9M/u/tti»,  glabrum,  stipulis  spinescentibus,  pinnis 
uni-rarius  bijugis,  foliolis  bijugis  v.  in  pinnis  inferioribus 
uni-jugis  oblique  obovatis  brevissime  mucronulatis  coriaceis, 
capitulis  globosis  pedunculatis  6-8-floris,  calyce  corolla  tenui 
6-7-plo  breviore,  ovarii  glabri  stipite  brevL — Inga  Candida, 
Hamb.  et  Kunth,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  42^8. — Arbor  parva, 
1-2-oigyalis  ex  Humboldt  et  Bonpland,  usque  ad  25  pedes 
alta  ex  Hinds  et  Sinclair.  Legumen  circinnatum  glabrum. — 
Plains  near  Guayaquil,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  Hinds,  Sin* 
clatTj  Hariweg,  657,  &c. 

12.  P.  excelsum  (Mart.  Herb.  FL  Bras.  p.  1:5),  ramis  pu- 
besoentibus,  stipulis  spinescentibus,  pinnis  1-2-jugis,  foliolis 
bi-jugis  V.  in  pinnis  inferioribus  uni-jugis  oblique  ellipticis  sub- 
mucronatis  n^mbranaeeis  puberulis,  capitulis  globosis  louge 
pedunculatis  paucifloris,  calyce  corolla  tenui  puberula  octuplo 
breviore,  ovarii  glabri  stipite  elongato. — Inga  excelsa,  Kunth, 
Mim.  t.  18,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  439.— Arbor  procerrima,  c»te- 
rum  P.  Candida  valde  affine.  Legumen  circinnatum  puberu- 
lum.  Species  k  me  non  visa. — Banks  of  the  Magdalena,  near 
Tomependa,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

13.  P.  diversifolium  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  pubescen- 
.tibus,  stipulis  spinescentibus,  pinnis  1-2-jugis,  foliolis  2-3' 
jugis  V.  in  pinnis  inferioribus  uni-jugis  obovatis  oblongisve 
utrinque  pubescentibus,  capitulis  globosis  pedunculatis,  flori- 
bus pubescentibus,  corolla  calyce  vix  quadruplo  breviore, 
ovarii  glabri  stipite  elongato. — Ramuli  tortuosi,  dense  foliati. 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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Foliola  ultima  6-9  lin.  longa,  inferiora  multo  minora,  petiolo 
communi  qulim  partiales  multx)  breviore.  Flores  fere  P.  con- 
didi  sed  calyces  proportione  multo  majores.  Legumen  cir- 
cinnatumj  inter  semina  seepius  oonstrictum,  tomentellum.— 
Province  of  Piauhy  in  Brazil,  Gardner,  n.  2554;  Serra  Jaco- 
bina,  Blanchei,  n.  26J0. 

Seot.  II.  Concordia.  Stipules  nonnullee  v.  omnes  spines- 
centes.  Spin®  etiam  bine  inde  axillares.  Pinnee  l-2.jug8e. 
Foliola  tri-plurijuga.  Glandules  jugales.  Ovarium  sessile  v. 
subsessile.  Legumen  lato-lineare  cochleatum. — Species  omnes 
Indices.    Flores  purpurei. 

14.  P.  geminatumy  ramulis  petiolisque  puberulis,  stipulis 
plerisque  spinescentibus,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-5-jugis 
cum  imparl  exteriore  ad  basin  pinnee  obovato-oblongis  valde 
ineequilateris  glabris  nitidis,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  capitulis 
globosis,  floribus  sessilibus  glabris,  calyce  corolla  subtriplo 
breviore,  ovario  glabro. — Inga  geminata,  Wight  et  Am. 
Prodr.  Fl.  Penins.  Ind.  Or.  1,  p.  269.  Annon  ad  sequentem 
reducendum  ? — Ceylon,  WigM,  Mackenzie,  &c. 

15.  P.  nitidum,  ramulis  petiolisque  pubescentibus,  stipulis 
spinescentibus,  pinnis  bijugis,  foliolis  4-5-jugis  cum  imparl 
exteriore  ad  basin  pinnee  oblique  oblongis  mucronatis  glabris 
nitidis,  capitulis  globosis. — Mimosa  mtida,  Vahl.  Symb.  2, 
p.  103.  Acacia  nitida,  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1086.  Inga  Koe» 
nigii,  Wight  et  Am.  Prodr.  1,  p.  269. — East  India,  Koenig. 
I  have  not  seen  this  species,  unless,  as  suspected  by  Amott, 
it  be  the  same  as  the  last. 

16.  P.  umbellaium,  ramulis  petiolisque  puberulis,  stipulis 
parvis  demum  induratis  brevissime  pungentibus,  spinis  hinc 
inde  axillaribus  validis,  pinnis  1-2-jugis,  foliolis  plerisque 
8-10-jugis  cum  imparl  brevi  exteriore  ad  basin  pinnee  oblique 
oblongis  obtusis  plurinerviis  glabris,  pedunculis  axillaribus  in 
ramulis  brevissimis  subfasciculatis,  floribus  in  capitulis  glo- 
bosis pedioellatb  glabriusculis,  calyce  corolla  subtriplo  bre- 
viore, ovario  sessili. — Inga  umbellata,  Willd.  DC.  Prodr.  2, 
p.  439  J  Inga  concordiana,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  441. — ^East  In- 
dian Peninsula. 
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Sect.  III.  Abarbmotbmon.  Arbores  inermes.  Stipuls  in- 
conspicuae.  Pinn®  et  foliola  pluri-v.  multijuga,  rarissime 
unijuga.  Glanduke  jugales.  Pedunculi  solitarii  v.  2-3-ni, 
non  suprapositi,  axillares  v.  subracemosi.  Legumen  latum^ 
cochleato-contortum. — Species  oinnes  Americanae.  Flores 
albi. 

The  more  numerous  folides  and  pinn®  and  the  total  want 
of  spines,  easily  distinguish  this  section  from  the  two  pre- 
ceding ones ;  the  following  ones  are  known  by  their  inflo- 
rescence^ or  their  flowers,  excepting  Samanea,  which  only 
diflers  from  Abaremotemau  ih  the  pod,  insomuch  that  all 
those  species  of  which  the  fruit  is  unknown,  can  only  be  re- 
ferred to  the  one  or  the  other,  from  their  apparent  affinity  to 
others  whose  pod  has  been  described* 

*  PaudJbUolaiaffolioUs  w^a  lO-jtigis. 

17?  F.cochleatum  (Mart.  Herb.  PI.  Bras.  p.  115),  gla- 
brum,  pinnis  subunijugis,  foliolis  trijugis  elliptids  acuminatis 
nitidis,  glandula  obscura  inter  omnia  paria,  pedunculis  soli- 
tariis  geminisve,  floribus  pedicellatis  glabris,  legumine  coch- 
leato  margine  exteriore  repando. — Inffa  cocldeata,  Willd. 
Spec  4,  p.  1020;  Parik,  fFUIdenow. — This  species  is  un- 
known to  me.  From  WUldenow's  description,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  very  near  to  P.  wnbellaium,  but  is  said  to  be 
unarmed,  and  a  native  of  America. 

18.  P.  keiftm  (sp.  n«),  ramulis  petiolisque  fenrugineo-villo- 
813,  pinnis  1-2-jugis,  foliolis  unijugis  amplis  obovaUbuai  ▼• 
elliptico-oblongis  acuminatis  basi  parum  obliquis  utrinque  ad 
venas  villosulis  ceeterum  glabris,  floribus  sessilibus  apice  rufo- 
barbatis,  corolla  calyce  triplo  longiore,  ovario  sessili  glabro. 
— 7n^a  laiUy  Poepp.  MSS. — Rami  scandentes  ?  glabrati.  EHli 
partium  juniorum  breves,  patentes,  ferruginei.  Foliola  usque 
ad  4  poll,  longa.  Olanduke  oblongss  majusculse  parum  ele- 
yatSB  et  viz  nisi  glabritie  conspicuie.  Stipulee  setaceee,  cito 
deciduse.  Pedunculi  sub-bipollicares.  F\oren  fere  CaUianr- 
AroTvm.  Calyx  1  lin.  longus.  Stamina  ultra-poUicaria.  Legu- 
men semipedale,  6-8-lin.  latum,  falcatum  v.  demum  contor* 

a  2 
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turn,  valvulis  2  coriaceis  intus  rubentibus  dehiscens,  mai^ni- 
bus  incrassatis,  exteriore  plus  minus  sinuate. — Maynas  in 
Brazil^  Poepptg. 

19.  V.  Auaremotemo  (Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  115),  gla- 
brum  V.  ramulis  novellis  minute  glanduloso-puberulis,  pinnis 
2-3-rarius  4-jugis,  foliolis  2-3-jugis  ovatis  rhombeisve,  capitu- 
lis  globosis,  calyce  dentate  corolla  glabra  triple  breviore, 
ovarie  sessili  glabro,  legumine  late  cochleate  — Inga  nandtfUB- 
folia,  DC.  Predr.  2,  p.  440.  Mimosa  cocMiocarpa,  Gem.  DC. 
Predr.  2,  p.  430.  Inga  cocUocarpoSy  Mart.  Reise  1,  p.  549. 
Mimosa  vaga.  Veil.  FL  Flum.  11,  t.  13.— Arbor  30-40-peda- 
lis.  Stipulae  ad  tuberculum  brevem  reduetae  v.  obsoletae. 
Folia  et  inflorescentia  siccitate  nigricantia,  Glandulse  parum 
conspicuce,  subimmersoD.  Foliola  1-2  poll,  lenga.  Calyx  1 
lin.,  corolla  3  Un.  lenga.  Legumen  anfractibus  2-4  cochlea- 
tum,  i  poll,  latum^  valde  cempressum,  valvulis  margine  bre- 
viter  incrassatis.  Semina  arillata. — Woods  and  waters  of 
tropical  Brazil,  in  the  provinces  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Bahia, 
Pemambuce,  and  Cear^,  MartiuSj  Pohl,  SeUoj  Lhotsky,  &c. 

20.  P.  gummiferum  (Mart.  1.  c.  p.  116),  glabnim,  pinnis 
2-3-jugis,  foliolis  5-7-jugis  angusto-ellipticis  subtus.  venesis 
glaucis,  capitulis  glebosis,  floribus  pubentibus,  calyce  corolla 
duple  breviore,  legumine  bis  torto.— Deserts  of  Bahia  and 
Minas,  Mariius.     Unknown  to  me. 

21.  P.  trapeztfolium  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bet.  2, 
p.  142)^  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo-tomentellis  glabratisve^ 
pinnis  2-4  jugis,  foliolis  pinnarum  inferiorum  paucijugis,  ul- 
timarum  6-8-jugis  rhembeo-ovatis  valde  ebliquis  glabris  v. 
junioribus  subtus  ferrugineo-tomentellis^  capitulis  glebosis, 
floribus  ferrugineo-tomentesis^  calyce  campanulato  corolla 
duple  breviore,  ovarie  subsessili  villose,  legumine  lato-lineari 
cochleate. — Mimosa  trapezifolia,  Vahl.  Eel.  3,  t.  28  5  Inga 
trapezifoUa.  DC.  Predr.  2,  p.  441. — ^Trinidad,  FaW;  British 
Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  284 ;  French  Guiana,  Martin ;  Suri- 
nam, Hostmann,  n.  479. 

22.  P.  lusonumy  ramulis  petiolisque  ferruginee-tomentel- 
lis,  pinnis  2-5-jugis,  foliolis  3-6-jugis  oblique  rhembee- 
obevatis  glabris  v.  junioribus  subtus  tementellis,  pedunculis 
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rigidis  folio  longioribus,  capitulis  ovato-globosis,  floribus  fer- 
rugineo-tomentellisy  calyce  tubuloso-campanulato  brevissime 
dentato  corolla  duplo  breviore,  ovario  subsessili  villoso^  legu- 
mine  lato-lineari  falcato  subcontorto. — Mimosa  lusoriay  Veil. 
Fl.  Flum.  11,  t.  14.  Inga  brachystachyay  DC?  Prodr.  2, 
p.  440. — Prscedente  simillimum^  at  floribus  diversum.  Fo- 
liola  minus  obliqua  et  s«epius  obtusiora.  Pedunculi  longiores. 
Capitula  minus  compacta,  floribus  infimis  scepe  remotis. 
Cor.  3  lin.  longa.  Legumine  ex  icone  citata  latiora  et  multo 
minus  contorta. — Brazil,  Sellon 

**  MultifoliolattBjfoliolis  ultra  15 -juff is, 

23.  P.  cyclocarpum  (XJart.  Herb.  FL  Bras.  p.  115),  pinnis 
4-9-jugis,  foliolis  20-SO-jugis  exterioribus  majoribus  acumi- 
natis  basi  truncatis,  glandula  in  medio  petiolo,  capitulis  glo- 
bosis,  legumine  cochleato  margine  exteriore  sinuato. — Inga 
cyclocarpa,  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1026. — Ex  descriptione  brevi 
videtur  sequenti  affine. — Caraccas,  Jacquin. 

24.  P.  filici/olium,  ramulis  petiolis  pedunculisque  ferru* 
gineo-tomentellis,  pinnis  8-l2-jugis,  foliolis  20-30-jugis  ob- 
lique falcato-oblongis  obtusiusculis  glabris  v.  minute  ciliatis 
supra  nitidis  subtus  pallidis,  capitulis  dense  globosis,  calyce 
tubuloso  apice  ferrugineo-piloso  corolla  tenui  triplo  breviore, 
staminum  tubo  coroUam  sequante,  ovario  sessili  glabro,  legu- 
mine contorto. — Mimosa  '  arborea,  Sw.  Obs.  p.  390,  non 
linn,  (quae  Acacia  viUosa)  nee  Mill  {Albizzia  Jtdibrissin)^ 
Acacia  arborea^  Willd.  et  Auct.  ex  parte.  Mimosa  filicifoliay 
Lam.  Diet.  1,  p.  13. — Foliola  3-4  lin.  longa.  Calyces  lineam 
longi^  membranacei.  Corolla  3  lin.  longa,  tenuiter  infundi- 
buliformi-tubulosa.  Legumen  (quod  ipse  non  vidi)  teretius- 
culum  dicitur,  arcuato-contortum. — Xalapa,  Oaleotti;  Ja- 
maica, Disiin, 

25.  P.  LangsdorfU  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolis  pedunculisque 
minute  tomentellis,  pinnis  5-7-jugis,  foliolis  15-25-jugis  ob- 
lique falcato-oblongis  obtusiusculis  glabris  supra  nitidis  sub- 
tus albidis,  capitulis  ovato-globosis  v.  interrupte  obiongis, 
floribus  ferrugineo-tomentellis,  calyce  corolla  vix  duplo  bre- 
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viore,  staminum  tube  inclusOy  oyario  sessili  glabro,  legumine 
arcuato-contorto  margine  exteriore  sinuato. — Species  habitu 
P.  incmiali  et  P.  Mariiano  similis,  fructu  P.filicifolio  affinis, 
foliolis  siccitate  supra  nigrescenti-nitidis  subtus  pallidissimis 
insignis.  Felicia  3  lin.  longa.  Calyx  turbinatus  2  lin. 
Corolla  Si  lin.  longa.  Legumen  4  lin«  latum,  valvulis  intus 
rubentibus  post  anthesin  valde  tortis.  Semina  exarillata. 
—High  mountains  in  Minas  Geraes,  Lan^sdorff;  Brazil, 
Sello. 

Sect.  IV.  Clypearia.  Arbores  inermes.  Stipul»  incon- 
spicuae  v.  deciduss.  Pinn«e  et  foliola  uni-plurijuga.  Glan- 
dula  in  medio  y.  prope  basin  petioli,  jugales  inter  pinnas  v. 
foliola  superiora  rarius  ad  omnia  juga,  y.  rarissime  deficientes. 
Capitula  parya  numerosa  ample  paniculata^  ramis  paniculee 
pedunculisque  lateraliter  et  superposite  fasciculatis.  Oyarium 
stipitatum.  Legumen  latum^  cochleato-contortumy  margine 
exteriore  saepius  sinuato,  yalyulis  coriaceis  sublignosum. 
Semina  in  nonnuUis  (an  in  omnibus  ?)^  exarillata. — Species 
omnes  Indices  y.  Polynesicae.     Flores  albi. 

Though  yariable  as  to  foliage^  the  species  of  this  section 
are  readily  known  by  the  remarkable  way  in  which  the 
branches  of  the  panicle  and  peduncles  are  inserted,  seyeral 
together,  one  immediately  aboye  the  other,  in  yertical  lines. 
The  flowers  are  much  Uke  those  of  the  small-flowered  Albiz- 
zuBj  the  pod  is  nearly  that  of  Abaremotemon^  but  usually 
broader  and  more  sinuate,  and  in  the  few  cases  where  I  haye 
seen  the  seed,  it  appears  to  be  destitute  of  any  fleshy 
arillus. 

*  Pirmis  \'2'jtigi8y  foliolis  amplis  2^4'Juffi8y  ovario  glabro. 

26.  P.  bigeminum  (Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  115),  ramulis 
petiolisque  tomentellis  demum  glabratis,  pinnis  1-2-jugis, 
foliolis  2-4-jugis  oyatis  oblongisye  acuminatis  demum  gla- 
bris,  glandula  in  medio  petiolo,  floribus  puberulis  in  capitulo 
paucis  sessilibus,  calyce  corolla  dujdo  breyiore  5-dentato, 
legumine  cochleato  margine  exteriore  integro. — Mimosa  Inge- 
mintty  Vahl.   Symb.   2,  p.   103   an  Linn.?    Inga  bigeminal 
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Willd.  Spec.  3,  p.  1007.  Inga  huiday  WalL  Cat.  Herb.  Ind. 
n.  5267  B.  exd.  litt  C8Bt.  Inga  Wiffhtiana,  Grab,  in  WaU« 
k  c.  lu  528 1 9  Inffa  annularis^  Grab,  in  WalL  1.  c.  n.  5869. 
^-Arbor  elata.  Foliola  2-3-polticaria.  GlandulsB  yari«e^  nunc 
kits  depress®,  nunc  parvee  elevatie,  nunc  jugales  omnino  de- 
fidentes.  Bractes  sub  panicula  et  ramis  uti  in  specibus  pie- 
risque  sequentibus  ssepius  ad  petiolnm  brevem  glanduliferum 
redttotse.  Calyx  1  lin.,  corolla  2  tin.  longa,  campanulata, 
basi  attenuata,  semi-5-fida.  Stamina  semipoliicaria.  Legu- 
men  bis  tortum,  valvulis  9  lin.  latis. — Mountains  of  Nipal 
and  to  tbe  N.E.  of  Bengal,  Roxburgh^  Wallichy  &c.  also  in 
the  Peninsula,  Wights  Heyne,  &c. 

fi  ?  bubcdiiMy  petiolis  partialibus  eglandulosis. — Inga  buba- 
Una,  Wall.  Cat  Herb.  Ind.  n.  5272,  an  Jack,  in  Hook.  Comp. 
Bot.  Mag.  1,  p.  225,  excl.  fr.  ?— Penang,  Wallkh.  These 
specimens  are  in  flower  only,  and  in  that  state  only  differ 
from  the  continental  specimens  in  the  absence  of  all  glands 
between  the  leaflets.  Tliey  agree  also  with  Jack's  character 
in  a]l  but  the  fruit,  which  he  describes  as  so  very  diffierent 
from  that  of  any  other  Mimoseous  plant,  that  one  cannot 
help  suspecting  he  must  have  had  before  him  the  pod  of 
some  CasriOf  near  C.  fistula. 

Mimosa  Sapanariaj  Lour.  Fl.  Cochin,  p.  653,  or  Inga  8a^ 
ponaria  of  Willdenow  and  De  CandoUe  must  be  near  to 
P.  bigeminumy  if  a  Mimoseous  plant  at  all.  But  this  point 
is  very  doubtful,  as  Loureiro  did  not  see  either  flower  or 
fruit ;  and  he  says  the  leaves  are  sometimes  simply,  some- 
times doubly  pinnate,  a  circumstance  hitherto  unknown 
amongst  Mimosea. 

27*  P*  ludduniy  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo-tomentosis, 
pinnis  1-2-jugis,  folioUs  2-4-jugis  ovatis  oblongisve  acumina- 
tis  demum  glabris,  glandula  in  medio  petiolo,  floribus  sericeo- 
pubescentibus  in  capitulis  densis  sessilibus,  calyce  truncato 
corolla  duplo  breviore,  legumine  (cochleato?)  margine  ex- 
teriore  sinuato. — Inga  bigeminal  Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Beechey, 
p.  182. — P.  bigemino  affine.  Flores  in  capitulo  15-20.  Le- 
guminis  valvule  poUicem  latae. — China,  near  Macao,  Beechey. 
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28.  P.  hbatumy  glabnim,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-3-jugi» 
amplis  ovali-oblongis  v.  ovatoJanceolatis  acuminatis  glaber- 
rimis^  glandula  parva  prope  basin  petioli^  floribus  puberulis 
in  capitulo  2-3-nis  sessilibus^  calyce  corolla  dimidio  breviore 
5-dentato,  l^umine  cochleato  margine  exteriore  inter  semina 
profunde  lobato. — Mimosa  JirinffOy  Jack  ex  Hook.  Bot.  Misc. 
1,  p.  282.  M.  Djiringa^  Roxb,  Hort,  Beng.  M.  Karmga^ 
Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  2,  p.  543.  Irtga  lobata^  Wall.  Cat.  Herb. 
Ind.  n,  5280. — Arbor  elata,  Foliola  4-6  poll,  longa,  penni- 
nervia^  infima  cujusve  pinnae  multo  minora.  Panicula  depau* 
perata,  ramis  pedunculisque  minus  qu^m  in  af&nibus  supra- 
positis.  Legumen  ultra  medium  transverse  divisum^  lobis 
orbiculatis  crassis  1-2  poll,  diametro.  Semina  orbiculata, 
intra  pulpam  edulem  nidulantia. — Burma  territory,  JValUch. 

29.  P.  fasciculatum,  ramulis  petiolisque  adultis  glabris, 
pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-3-jugis  amplis  orali-oblon^s  gla* 
berrimis,  glandula  magna  obscure  ad  basin  petioK,  floribus 
in  capitulis  3-5-nis  sessilibus  v.  rarius  solitariis  adpresse  pu- 
bescentibus,  calyce  corolla  dimidio  breviore,  legumine  latis- 
simo  cochleato  margine  integro. — Inga  Jiringa,  Wall.  Cat. 
n.  5268. — Arbor  parva.  Ramuli  subangulati.  Foliola  6-8 
poll,  longa.  Panicula  ampla  ramis  pedunculatis  insigniter 
superposite  fasciculatis.  Leguminis  valvules  sesquipoUicem 
latCB.  Semina  ovata. — Penang  and  Singapore,  WaUich.  The 
specimens  of  this  and  some  allied  species  are  in  some  mea- 
sure mixed  in  the  E.  Indian  herbarium. 

**  Pinnis  H-v.  sa^tispluri'jugiSy/oUolispluriJugiSyaveaio 
SiBpissime  viUoso. 

30.  P.  angulatum,  ramis  petiolisque  novellis  fiisco-pubes- 
centibus  demum  glabratis,  pinnis  2-4-jugis,  foliolis  pinnarum 
inferiorum  2-3-jugis  ovato,  rhombeis  acuminatis,  superiorum 
4-8-jugis  ovali-oblongis  acuminatis,  glandula  magna  ad  basin 
petioli,  capitulis  paucifloris,  floribus  pedicellatis  tomentellis, 
calyce  5-dentato  corolla  infundibuliformi  subquadruplo  bre- 
viore, Icguminibus  cochleatis  inter  semina  subcontractis. — 
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Inga  acutangula,  Grah.  in  Wall.  Cat.  ii.  5271*  Mimosa  hete- 
ropkylloy  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  2,  p.  545. — P.  elypearue  affine.  Pin- 
lUB  saepius  bijugaB,  foUola  multo  majora,  superiora  3*4-polli- 
caria.  Calyce  proportione  minores. — SiUet,  Bengal  and  Pe- 
nang,  WdtUeh. 

31.  P.  dypeariaj  ramulis  petiolisque  acutangalis  novellis 
pubescentibus  demum  glabris,  pinnis  4-6-jugis^  foliolis  pin- 
naram  inferiorum  3-6-jugis,  superioram  10-12-jugis  plerisque 
trapezoideo-ovatis  obtasis  acutisve,  glandula  ad  basin  petioli, 
capitulis  paucifloris,  floribus  breviter  pediceUatis  tomentellis, 
calyce  corolla  infundibuliformi  triplo  breviore,  leguminibus 
cochleatis  extus  sinuatis. — Inga  dimidiataj  Hook,  et  Arn.  Bot 
Beech,  p.  181.  Mimosa  trapezifoHa^  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  2,  p.  546. 
Inga  clypeariay  Jack,  Wall.  Cat.  Herb.  Ind.  n.  5270,  litt.  A 
et  B. — Arbor  elata.  Ramuloram  anguli  siepe  fere  alati.  Fo- 
liola  infima  vix  poUicaria,  superiora  li  v.  fere  2  poll,  longa, 
lateralia  yalde  insequilatera,  terminalia  fere  ovata  et  vix  obli- 
qaa,  omnia  penninervia.  Paniculse  rami  angulati.  Pedioelli 
singuli  lineam  fere  longi.  Corolla  2  lin.  longa.  Legumen 
bis  terve  cochleatum. — Sumatra,  Marsden;  China  (near  Ma- 
cao), MiUet,  Beechey. 

Jack's  synonym  is  given  after  Wallich;  his  description 
also  agrees  with  the  specimens,  except  that  he  says  the  pe- 
tiole or  rhachis  is  eglandular,  whereas  I  have  always  found 
glands  on  all  the  PUhecolobia  of  this  section. 

Blanco's  Mimosa  scutifsra,  var.  Casaij  Malacamonsilh  t^* 
Alobahai  (Fl.  Filip.  p.  736),  appears  to  be  this  species  also^ 
although  no  specimens  of  it  were  brought  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  Cuming. 

S'J.  P.  mofUamtm  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  angulatis 
fiisco-pubescentibus,  pinnis  7-10-jugis,  foliolis  pinnarum  su- 
periorum  12-20-jugis  oblique  ovato-oblongis  falcatis  acutius- 
culis  subtus  tomentellis,  glandula  magna  ad  basin  petioli, 
capitulis  paucifloris,  floribus  pediceUatis  tomentellis,  calyce 
5-dentato  corolla  infundibuliformi  triplo  breviore,  legumine 
cochleato  extus  sinuato. — Inga  montana,  Spanoghe  in  Herb. 
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Hook.— Hoc  etiam  P.  elypearia  affine  est.  Foliola  multo 
numerosiora,  pleraqae  6  lin.  longa,  2-3  Hn.  lata,  fere  qoadr* 
angula  oosta  diagonali. — Java,  SponoghCy  Hoffmansegg. 

33.  P.  contortum  (Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  115),  ramulis 
petioHsque  subteretibus  fasco-tomentosis^  pinnis  5-6-jugi8, 
foliolis  pinnarum  superiorum  12-20-jugis  oblique  ovato  ob- 
longis  obtasis  subtus  tomentellis,  glandula  ad  basin  petioli, 
capitulis  3-4-floris  floribus  sessilibus  tenuissime  tomentellis, 
calyoe  corolla  subcampanulata  triple  breviore,  ovario  gla* 
briusculoy  l^umine  oochleato  extus  sinuate. — Inga  cantorta^ 
Wall.  Cat.  Herb.  Ind.  n.  5283,  A.-^Aihor.  Foliola  6.9  lin. 
longa,  valde  ineequilatera.  Glandulie  scutelkeformes.  Pa- 
nicula  multo  minor  et  densior  qnkm  in  P.  clypearia.  Corolla 
1^  lin.  longa.  Umbo  ample.  Leguroen  bis  tenre  oochleatum. 
— Penang  and  Singapore,  Wdllich,  etc. 

34.  P.  subacutum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  subteretibus, 
novellis  fusco-tomentosis,  pinnis  5-7-jugis,  foliolis  pinnarum 
superiorum  15-20-jugis  oblique  trapezoideo-ovatis  acutis 
acuminatisve  subtus  puberulis,  glandula  prope  basin  petioli, 
capitulis  paucifloris,  floribus  subsessilibus  tomentosis,  calyce 
corolla  dimidio  breviore. — P.  contorto  habitu  affine.  Foliola 
minora,  in  acumen  semper  producta,  siccitate  nigricantia. 
Flores  majores  qukm  in  P.  contorto.  Calycis  dentes  breves, 
acuti,  patentes.  CoroUa  3  lin.  longa.  Legumen  non  vidi. 
—Philippine  Islands,  Owning^  n.  502. 

Sect.  V.  Cathormion.  Inermia.  Folia  CtypearuB.  Pedun- 
cull  in  axillis  v.  in  panicula  solitarii,  rarius  sub-fasciculati. 
Liegumen  moniliforme,  rectum  v.  cochleato-contortum.— Spe- 
cies Polynesicae. 

The  species  I  have  here  collected  together  are  l)ut  little 
known,  and  I  do  not  clearly  understand  the  description  given 
of  the  pod  of  P.  moniliforme  and  scutiferum.  That  of  P./irtii- 
nosum  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  P.  lobaium,  but  smaller. 
Probably  in  the  three  species  the  exterior  margin  is  as  in 
P.  lobatumy  deeply  indented.  If  it  be  so  also  in  the  two 
others  (where  it  is  unknown),  the  section  Cathormion  will 
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differ  from  Clgpearia  only  in  the  infloiesoence,  which  is  that 
of  the  small-flowered  AUizzioB. 

*  Fhribus  in  capUtdo  numerosU  pedicettaiU. 

35.  P.  tnofdliferumj  ramuUs  foliisque  jonioribus  tomentel-  -^C*  n^w*/.* 
lis,  pinnis  nnijugis,  foliolis  5-7-jugis  obliqae  ovali-oblongis^,7»ttfiii|J!r*t^ 
obt^sis  incequilateris  subincnrvis,  glandula  in  medio  petiolo,  ' 
floribus  glabriusculis,  calyce  corolla  triplo  breviore,  ovario 

sessili  pnberolo,  legumine  recto  moniliformi. — Inga  tnoniR- 
/eray  DC.  Decaisne,  Herb.  Tim.  Descr.  p.  131. — ^Timor, 
Berb^  Par.    I  have  only  seen  it  in  flower. 

36.  P.  prtdnosum,  ramulis  petiolisque  minnte  pruinoso-pu- 
berulis^  pinnis  irregulariter  bijugis,  foliolis  ineequaliter  3-4- 
jngis  plerisque  alternis  oblongis  subrhombeisve^  pedunculis 
hinc  inde  suprapositis  paucis,  floribus  pubescentibus,  calyce 
corolla  triplo  breviore,  legumine  cochleato  margine  exteriore 
profunde  sinuato. — Acaciapruinosa  et  A.  sapindaides,  A.  Cunn. 
MS. — Folia  valde  irregularia  quoad  formam  magnitudinem  et 
dispositionem  tarn  pinnarura  quam  foliolorum.  Foliola  sce- 
pius  remota,  majora  2-3-pollicaria,  glabra.  Flores  in  capitulo 
numerosi^  parri,  pedicellis  fere  2  lin.  longis. — An  hujus  sec- 
tionis  ?  an  Clypeari(B  species  ? — New  HoUand,  Moreton  Bay, 
Liverpool  Plains,  and  Brisbane  River,  A.  Ounningham. 

**  Floribus  in  capitulo  2-3-ii»  subsesMibus. 

37«  P«  scuttferumy  glabrum,  pinnis  unijogis,  foliolis  2*3- 
jugis  oblongo*eUipticis  v.  ovali-oblongis  acuminatis  glaberri- 
mis,  glandula  parva  prope  basin  petioU,  calyce  minute  dentato 
coroUa  subtriplo  breviore,  ovario  subsessili  glabro. — Mimosa 
scuttferoy  Blanco,  Fl.  Filip.  p.  735,  excl.  var.  Casai,  etc. — 
Affine  P.  lobato.  Foliola  4-6-pollicaria,  supra  nitida.  Pa- 
niculsB  rami  et  pedunculi  pauci.  Flores  interdum  solitarii. 
Corolla  late  tubuloso-campanulata.  Legumen,  quod  ipse  non 
vidi,  teste  Blanco  magnum  est,  longissimum,  fere  ad  suturaip 
lobatum  in  segmenta  altematim  ad  utrumque  latus  dejecta.-^ 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuming ^  n.  475.  Mountains  of  Bavang, 
Blanco. 
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38.  P.  paucifiorum  (sp.  n.),  glabrum^  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis 
sub-bijugis  ovatis  oblongisve  obtuse  acuminatis  glaberrimis^ 
glandula  in  medio  petiolo,  calyce  corolla  quadruplo  breviore, 
ovario  stipitato  glabro. — P.  sctUtfero  quodammodo  simile,  sed 
foliola  vix  2-3-pollicaria  et  ovarium  stipitatum.  Corolla 
latiuscule  campanulatae,  basi  attenuatae,  2  lin,  long®. — Phil- 
lippine  Islands,  Cuming^  n.  1854. 

39.  P.  ?  Icudflorum,  glabrum,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-3- 
jugis  ovali-oblongis  obtuse  acuminatis  glabriusculis,  glandula 
in  medio  petiolo,  calyce  corolla  dimidio  breviore, — Acacia 
laxiflora,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  455.— Timor,  Paris  Herbarium. 
The  pod  is  unknown,  but  from  the  general  habit  of  the  plant 
it  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  others  of  this  section. 

Sect.  VI.  Caulanthon.  Inermes.  Stipulae  obsolet©  v. 
deciduae,  rarius  persistentes,  lanceolatae.  Pinnae  i-rarius  2- 
jugae.  Foliola  uni-pluri-juga,  saepius  paucijuga,  interdum  soli- 
taria.  Glandulae  inter  pinnas  et  foliola  rarius  obsoletae, 
petiolares  nullae.  Pedunculi  monocephali  v.  monostachyi, 
breves,  in  ramulis  annotinis  fasciculati.  Legumen  rectum, 
falcatum  v.  contortum,  plano-compressum,  coriaceum,  sub- 
bivalve,  marginibus  leviter  incrassatis,  intus  tenuiter  pulpo- 
sum.     Semina  exarillata, — Species  omnes  Americanae. 

The  peculiar  inflorescence,  of  this  section  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  the  allied  genera  except  in  some  /n^,  which 
these  plants  resemble  also  in  the  form  of  the  flower,  but  are 
readily  known,  even  without  the  pod,  by  their  leaves,  which 
are  doubly,  not  singly  pinnate. 

**  Foliolis  cujusve  pinna  1-3-nw. 

40.  P.  uni/oliolatum  (sp.  n.),  glabrum,  pinnis  unijugis, 
foliolis  solitariis  ovali-ellipticis  oblongisve  obtusissime  acu- 
minatis, pedunculis  brevissimis,  capitulis  globosis  12-15- 
floris,  floribus  sessilibus  glabris,  calyce  minuto  corolla  mul- 
toties  breviore,  ovario  sessili  glabro. — Species  foliis  distino- 
tissima.       Petioli  communes    1   lin.   longi,    apice   petiolos 
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partiales  ferant  duo,  1  lin.  longos.  Foliola  in  petiolis  par- 
tialibus  solitaria,  2-3-pollicaria,  coriacea.  Flores  3  lin*  long^« 
Staminum  tubus  longe  exsertus. — Brazil,  Lang$dorff. 

41.  P.  UguBtrinumj  glabrum,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-3  ob« 
longo-lanoeolatis  acuminatis  basi  dimidiatis,  pedunculis  elon<« 
gato^spiciferis  a  basi  fioriferis,  calyce  corolla  glabra  infundi-* 
buliformi  viz  triplo  breviore,  staminum  tubo  breviter  exserto. 
— Mimosa  lifftutrina,  Vahl,  Eel.  3.  p.  34.  t.  27-  non  Jacq. 
Inga  VahUanOj  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  438.  Inga  falc^brmu^  DC. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  438.  Inga  Umgifoliaj  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  WiUd. 
Spec.  4,  p.  1010. — Foliola  3-6  poll,  longa.  Leguroen  com- 
planatum. — ^New  Granada:  Santa  Martha,  RoAr.,  Bertero. 
The  above-quoted  synonyms  are  in  some  measure  doubtful, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  all  refer  to  one 
species. 

42.  P.  divaricatumj  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  glabrius- 
culis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-3  oblongo-lanceolatis  acumi- 
natis basi  dimidiatis  glabris,  capitulis  laxis  paucifloris,  calyce 
corolla  glabra  subinfundibuliformi  triplo  breviore,  staminum 
tubo  breviter  exserto,  ovario  sessili  glabro.— Foliola  3-5-pol- 
licaria.  Pedunculi  graciles  semipollicares,  breviter  racemosi. 
Capitula  parva,  subglobosa.  Coroll®  2  lin.  v.  vix  longiores. 
— Brazil,  Langsdorff. 

43.  P.  caiaract(P,  glabrum,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  3  oblique 
lanceolato-oblongis  acuminatis  basi  dimidiato-rotundatis  mem- 
branaceis,  pedunculis  brevibus,  legumine  compresso-compla- 
nato  lineari  acuminato. — Inga  cataracta,  Humb.  et  Kunth. 
nov.  gen.  et  sp.  6,  p.  297. — On  the  cataract  of  Javariveni,  near 
Aturesy  Humboldt  and  Bonpland*  Unknown  to  me  except 
from  Kunth's  description,  probably  very  near  to,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  following : 

44.  P.  fflomeratum,  glabrum,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  3 
ovato-  V.  oblongo-lanceolatis  acuminatis  coriaceis,  capitulis 
multifloris  sessilibus  v.  brevissime  pedunculatis,  corolla  tu- 
bulosa  glabra  calyce  brevissimo  multoties  longiore,  staminum 
tubo  subexserto,  ovario  sessili  glabro. — Inga  glomeraiaj  DC. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  438. — Foliola  parum  obliqua,  penuinervia,  3-5  • 
pollicaria. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  471  in  part  and 
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n.  70  of  1841;  French  Guiana;   Surinam,  Hosttnann,   r\. 
149. 

**  Pifinis  pkrisque  v.  omfdlms  b-plurtrfoliolatis. 

45.  P.  latifoliumy  glabrum,  stipulis  persistentibus  lanceo- 
latis  acuminatis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  quinis  rarius  temis 
inferioribus  altemis  aequiloteris,  extimis  oppositis  basi  dimi- 
diatis  y.  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis,  florum  capitulis  laxis 
sessiUbus  pedunculatisque^  corollis  tubulosis  minute  puberu- 
lis  calyce  multoties  longioribus,  staminum  tubo  exserto. — 
Inga  latifoUa^  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1020.— Foliola  3-4  polli- 
caria,  latiora  qu^m  in  affinibus. — West  Indies :  St.  Vincent^s, 
Gfdlding. 

46.  P.  Sdloij  (sp.  n.),  glabrum,  stipulis  mindtis,  pinnis  uni- 
jugisy  foliolis  temis  quinisve  remotis  oblongis  y.  ovato-lanceola* 
tis  acuminatis  basi  dimidiato-angustatis,  pedunculis  supra  me^ 
dium  laxe  spiciferis,  calyce  parvo  tnincato  corolla  glabra  elon* 
gata  multoties  breviore,  staminum  tubo  subexserto^  ovario 
sessili  glabro. — Folia  et  habitus  fere  P.  lattfoGi.  Stipulae 
cito  deciduae.  Glandula  subobsolet®.  Pedunculi  l*l|-pol- 
licares.  Flores  10-20,  supra  medium  pedunculi  intemipti. 
Corolla  fere  6  lin.  longa,  striata. — Brasil,  Setto. 

47.  P.  Umopua  (Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  2^  p.  141),  ra- 
mulis  petiolisque  pubescentibus  y.  demum  glabratis,  stipulis 
minutis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-3-jugis  ineequalibus  oyali- 
oblongis  obtuse  acuminatis  extimis  basi  obliquis  glabris  y.  ad 
yenas  rarius  puberulis,  capituKs  laxis  breyiter  pedunculatis 
sessilibusye,  floribus  pubescentibus,  calyce  corolla  tubulosa 
multoties  breyiore,  staminum  tubo  exserto.— Foliola  magnitu- 
dine  yaria,  semper  tamen  minora  et  angustiora  quim  in  P. 
lattfolio. — Demerara,  Parker;  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk^ 
n.  487>  and  n.  158  and  188  of  1841 ;  Surinam,  Hostmannf 
n.  174,  261  and  1173. 

48.  P.  cauHflorutn,  (Mart  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  116),  ra- 
mulis  petiolisque  pubescentibus,  stipulis  persistentibus  lato- 
lanceolatis  acutis,  pinnis  unijugis,  foliolis  2-4-jugis  oyatis 
oboyatisye  basi  «equalibus  y.  extimis  dimidiato-angustatis 
subtus  pubescentibus,  capitulis  laxis  sessilibus  y.  breyiter 
pedunculatis,  floribus  minute  puberulis^  calyce  corolla  tubu- 
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losa  miiltoties  breviore,  staminam  tubo  exserto.— /n$ra  rati- 
^ora,  WDld.  Spec  4,  p.  1021. — Foliola  pleraque  2-2|  polli- 
caria.  Fbres  qu&m  in  preeoedentibus  minores. — ^Tropical 
Brazil,  Jlfar^ftM,  Sello,  Langschnff,  &c. 

Mi$nosa  ghmeraia,  Yell.  Fl.  Flum.  11,  t.  43»  if  not  the 
same  species  as  the  last,  is  closely  allied  to  it. 

49.  V.glabratum  (Mart  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  116),  glabrum, 
stipnlis  pands,  pinnis  nnijugis,  foliolis  2-4-jugis  oblique  ob- 
longo-lanceolatis  v.  obovato-oblongis  obtusis,  capitulis  pauci* 
floria  kids  breviter  peduncolatis,  floribus  vix  puberolis, 
calyce  corolla  tubnlosa  multoties  breviore,  staminum  tubo 
exserto.  Foliola  uni-  y.  yix  bi-pollicaria,  minus  qu&m  in  pne- 
oedentibus  nigrescunt*  Flores  minores  numerosi. — ^Tropical 
Brazi],  Pohi^  Claussen,  Martins^  n.  1029;  Utinga,  in  the 
Proyince  of  Bahia,  Blanchet,  n.  2764,  the  latter  a  somewhat 
broader  leaved  form. 

50.  P.  ramflorum  (sp.  n.),  glabrum  y.  Junius  tenuiter  pu- 
berulum,  stipuUs  obsoletis,  pinnis  insqualiter  bijugis,  foliolis 
pinnarum  superiorum  5-7-jtigis  oblique  oblongo-rhombeis 
acuminatis  coriaceis  nitidis,  spicis  brevibus  subsessilibus, 
floribus  puberulis,  calyce  corolla  subtriplo  breviore,  staminum 
tubo  incluso,  ovario  sessili  glabro. — Inga  ramiflora,  Bongard, 
MS. — Foliola  ultima  S-pollicaria,  longe  acuminata,  inferiora 
gradatim  multo  minora.  Flores  vix  3  lin.  longi,  staminibus 
n^lectis. — Borba,  in  Brazil,  Langsdarff. 

Sbgt.  VII.  Sam  ansa.  Arbores  inermes.  Stipul®  inoon- 
spicuflB.  Finns  et  foliola  multijuga,  rarius  paucijuga.  Inflo- 
resoentia  axillaris  y.  paniculata.  Legumen  rectiusculum  y. 
arcuatum  nee  cocfaleatum,  yalyulia  planis  coriaceis  non 
cantortis.     Semina  exarillata.* 

In  foliage  and  flowers,  the  species  of  this  section  scarcely 
diflfer  from  Abaremotemon,  especially  those  of  the  first  group, 
wUch  haye  the  same  inflorescence.  The  leaflets  and  pinn« 
are  usually  more  numerous  and  smaller.  The  pod  is  yery 
different,  coming  in  some  instances  near  to  that  of  the  flat 
fruited  Inga,  from  which  howeyer  they  are  at  once  known 
by  the  bipinnate  foliage. 
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§  1.  Aanllares.  Pedunculi  axillares  solitarii  v.  fascicu1ati3  v. 
ultimi  rarius  breyissime  racemosi.  Capitula  majuscala, 
nunc  maxima.  Legumen  in  plerisque  (an  in  omnibus  ?) 
dehiscens. 

*  GlandtUisJuffalibtcSypetiolari  nulla. 

51.  P.  Samafiy  ramulis  petiolisque  junioribus  pubescenti- 
bus,  pinnis  4-6-jugis,  foliolis  pinnarum  inferionim  2-.S-jugis 
superiorum  6-8-jugis  ovato-oblongis  supra  glabris  subtus  pu- 
bescentibus,  legumine  piano  utraque  sutura  canaliculata.— > 
Inga  Saman^  Willd.  Spec.  4.  p.  1024. — Species  mihi  ignota, 
a  sequentibus  distincta  videtur  preesertim  foliolis  superiori- 
bus  usque  ad  3  poll,  longis,  inferioribus  semipoUicaribus. 
Glandulae  inter  pinnas  urceolates,  crassse,  inter  foliola  parvce. 
CarviCCRs,  Jacqtdn  I  Jamaica^  De  Candolle. 

52.  P.  cinereum^  ramulis  petiolisque  cinereo-pubescenti- 
bus,  pinnis  bijugis,  foliolis  5-7-jugis  oblique  ovatis  supra 
glabris  subtus  pubescentibus  reticulatis^  pedunculis  axilla- 
ribus^  capitulis  globosis,  floribus  tomentosis,  calyce  corolla 
duplo  longiore^  ovario  subsessili  glabro.— /n^fl  cinerea^  Humb. 
et  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen,  6,  p.  304. — Arbor  maxima.  Foliola 
summa  sesquipoUicaria,  infima  semipoUicaria.  Glandules 
inter  pinnas  cupuliformes.  Corolla  4  lin.  longa^  rubra.  Sta- 
mina circa  20.  Legumen  ignotum.  Species  a  me  non  visa, 
P.  Saman  affinis  videtur. — Caraccas,  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
pland. 

53.  P.  sahdarej  ramulis  petiolisque  tomentosis,  pinnis  4- 
jugis,  foliolis  6'-9-jugis  subrhomboideo-ovatis  membranaceis 
reticulatis  supra  glabris  subtus  moUiter  pubescentibus,  pe- 
dunculis axillaribus,  capitulis  globosis^  floribus  tomentosis, 
corolla  calyce  duplo  longiore,  ovario  subsessili  glabro,  legu- 
mine  subtoruloso.— i»^a  salutarisy  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov. 
Gen.  6.  p,  304.— Diflfert  ex  Kunth  a  P.  cinereoy  cui  simil- 
limum,  pinnarum  numero,  foliolorum  forma,  floribus  ma- 
joribus  (corolla  5-lin.  longa),etstaminibus  circa  40.  Legumen 
6-8-pollicare,  bivalve,  valvis  melliferis,  melli  acerbo. — Between 
Turbaco  and  Carthagena,  Humboldt  andBonpland. 

54.  P.ferrugineum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo- 
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tomentosis,  pinnis  2-3-jugis,  foliolis  6-jugis  oblique  rhom- 
beo-obovatis  oblongisve  ooriaceis  reticubitis  glabris  7.  subtus 
puberulisy  pedunculis  axillaribus  rigidis,  capitalis  globosis 
OToideisve,  fioribus  femigineo-tomentosiBy  coroUa  calyce  vix 
dimidio  longiore,  ovario  subsessili  glabro. — ^An  P.  sdhUarit 
▼ar.  Foliola  rigida,  6-12  lin.  longa.  Glanduhe  inter  pinnas 
roaxims  scatellaefonnes,  inter  foliola  paucfe  parvie.  Corollee 
5-5^  lin,  longse. — British  Guiana,  Schomburyk,  n.  663  of  1843. 
The  four  last  species  are  probably  very  nearly  allied  to 
each  other,  and  perhaps  all  yarieties  of  one  species.  They 
are  all  very  tall  trees,  of  which  only  small  and  imperfect  spe- 
cimens reach  us,  Kunth  speaks  of  those  which  he  described 
as  mere  fragments. 

55.  P.  rkombeum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petioUsque  junioribus 
ferrugineo-pubescentibus,  pinnis  6-8-jngis,  foliolis  8-12-jugi8 
oblique  rhombeis  subcoriaceis  glabris  v.  subtus  ad  venas  pu- 
berulis,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  capitulis  globosis,  floribus  fer- 
rugineo-puberulis,  calyce  corolla  triplo  breviore,  ovario  sessili 
glabro,  legumine  piano  falcato  glabro  marginibus  incrassatis. — 
Foliola  fere  P.  irapeztfolii,  ultima  8-9  lin.  longa,  inferiora  mi- 
nora,co8ta  media  diagonali.  Glandulsparumconspicuse.  Flores 
in  capitulonumerosi,  sessiles.  Calyx  1  lin.,  corolla  3  lin.  longa. 
Legumen  adest  5-pollicare,  8-9  lin.  latum.— Brazil,  Sello. 

56.  P.  micrademum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo- 
tomentosis,  pinnis  5-8-jugis,  foliolis  8-i2-jugis  oblique  rhom- 
beis supra  glabris  subtus  adpresse  puberulis  membranaceis, 
pedunculis  axillaribus,  floribus  ferrugineo-puberulis,  calyce  co- 
roUa subtriplo  breviore,  ovario  sessili  pubescente. — P^rhotnieo 
simile.  Foliola  paullo  minora,  tenuiora,  pilis  subtus  ad- 
pressis  sparsis.  Glandul®  minutae.  Habitu  etiam  Albizzue 
Julibr%99m  accedit  sed  primo  intuitu  costa  foliolorum  dia- 
gonali  dignosdtur.     Legumen  ignotum. — Dominica,  Imray. 

57*  P«  awricukUum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo- 
tomentellis,  pinnis  5-7-jugis,  foliolis  6-10-jugis  oblique  rhom- 
beis ad  angulum  interiorem  seepius  obtuse  auriculatis  utrin- 
que  glabris  supra  nitidis  subtus  pallidis  ultimis  falcato-ob- 
longis,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  floribus  ferrugineo-tomentellis^ 
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calyce  corolla  vix  ter  breviore,  ovario  sessili  glabro. — Haec 
etiam  species  P.  rhombeo  affinis  est  sed  foliola  et  flores  multo 
minora.  Ramuli  tenues.  Foliola  3-5  tin.  longa,  veniiHs  prseter 
costam  diagonalem  vix  conspicuis.  Glandulee  paucte,  parvce. 
Pedunculi  8-10  lin.  longi.  Corolla  2  tin.  longa.  Stamina 
circa  15.  Legumen  ignotum. — Borba,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  in 
Brazil,  Langsdorff. 

58.  P.  adianthifolium,  ramulis  petiolisque  glabris  subglu- 
tinosis  V.  vix  puberulis,  pinnis  5-lO-jugis  v.  in  ramutis  su- 
perioribns  paucijugis,  foliolis  lO-25-jugis  oblongis  liuearibusve 
valde  obtiquis  hinc  basi  dilatatis  subcoriaceis  nitidis  glabris, 
peduncolis  axillaribus,  floribus  maxirois  ferrigineo-tomen* 
tellis,  calyce  corolla  subtriplo  breviore,  legumine  falcato  vix 
tomentello. — Inga  adianthifoUa^  Kunth,  Mim.  p.  66,  t.  21. 
Inga  discolor,  Humb.  et  Bonpl.  in  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1023. — 
Arbor  parva,  glabritie  et  floribus  magnis  ab  afiinibus  distinc* 
tissima.  Folia  variabilia  quoad  numerus  pinnarum  et  forma 
foliolorum,  quae  saepius  8-10  lin.  longa,  2-4  tin.  lata.  In  om- 
nibus corollas  vidi  poUicares  uti  a  Willdenowio  descripta,  nee 
sesqui-poUicares  ut  dixit  Kunthius.  Flores  albi,  staminum 
tubo  exserto.  Legumen  semipedale,  pollicem  latum,  plus 
minus  falcatum,  planum,  coriaceum,  marginibus  incrassatis, 
intus  tenuiter  pulposum. — On  the  Atabapo  River,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland;  on  the  Essequibo,  Parker,  Schomburgk,  n. 
387  of  1843 ;  Surinam,  Hostmann,  n.  1277  ;  on  the  Amazon 
River,  Pceppig. 

59.  P.  Martianum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiotisque  ferrugineo- 
villosis,  pinnis  7-9-jugis,  foUoUs  15-20-jugis  oblique  oblongo- 
Unearibus  falcatis  supra  nitidis  subtus  pallidis  glabris  v. 
ciliato-puberulis,  peduncutis  axillaribus,  legumine  elongato 
arcuato  piano  femigineo-tomentoso  marginibus  leviter  in- 
crassatis.— Foliis  P.  Langsdorffii  et  P.  incuriali  simile.  Le- 
gumen semipedale,  poUicem  latum,  obtusum  cum  mucrone 
obUquo.  Flores  non  vidi. — Brazil,  Martina,  Herb.  Fl.  Bras, 
n.  IIOU 

60.  P.  incuriale,  ramutis  petiolisque  ferrugineo-villosis, 
pinnis  6-IO.jugis,  foliolis  15-25-jugis  obtique  oblongo-tineari- 
bus  falcatis  acutiusculis  supra  nitidis  subtus  (in  sicco)  rufe- 
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scentibas  margine  ciliatis  csterum  glabris,  pedanculis  azilla- 
ribus,  capitulis  densis,  fioribus  ferrugineo-puberulis,  calyoe 
corolla  subduplo  breviore,  legumine  piano  recto  tenuissime 
tomentoao  maiginibus  leviter  incrassatis. — Mimosa  incurialiSf 
VeU.  Fl.  Flum.  11,  t.  24.  Enierohbium}  TambarU,  Mart. 
Herb.  Fl.  Braa.  p.  117^  ex  Syn.  Veil.— Foliola  pleraque  3lin. 
longa,  yix  lineam  lata.  GlandulsB  substipitat®,  scutellsQ- 
formes.  Pedanculi  sesqui-pollicares.  Corolla  infundibuli- 
formi-tubulosa  S  liu.  longa.  Stamina  nunierosa.  Ovarium 
seasile,  glabrum.  Legumen  4-5  poll,  longuai^  8-9  lin.  latum. 
--Brazil  (Minas  Geraes  ?),  Pohl,  Sello. 

**  Glandula  petiolari  prater  juff ales. 

61.  P.?  SchanUfurffkiij  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  ferru- 
gtneo-tomentosis,  pinnis  18-20-jugi8,  foliolis  50-60-jugi8  par- 
via  lineari-falcatis  supra  nitidis  subtus  ferrugineo-puberulis, 
glandula  petiolari  oblonga,  fioribus  in  capitulo  sessilibus, 
calyoe  corolla  dimidio  breviori,  ovario  sessili  villoso. — Foliola 
vix  line&  longiora.  Pedunculi  fasciculati,  vix  pollicares.  Ca- 
lyces turbinato-tubulosi  1  lin.  longi.  Corolla  vix  2  lin.  longa. 
— Pedrero,  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk^  n.  874. 

62.  P.  pedicellarej  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo-tomen- 
tellis,  pinnis  6-lOjugis,  foliolis  20-30-jugis  oblongo-lineari- 
bus  obtusis  parum  obliquis  supra  glabriusculis  subtus  pu- 
bescentibus,  glandulis  petiolaribus  pulvinatis  seepe  geminis, 
fioribus  in  capitulo  pedicellatis. — Ingapedicellaris,  DC.  Prodn 
2y  p.  441.-*Folia  fere  P.  fraffrantis*  Foliola  8-4  lin.  longa. 
Pedunculi  2'3-pollicares.  Pedicelli  exteriores  2  lin.  longi, 
interiores  brevissimi.  Corolla  fere  4  lin.  longa.  ^*  Legumen'ob- 
longum,  rectum,  2^-poll.  longum,  pollicem  latum.'' — Cayenne, 
De  CandoUey  Brazil,  Langsdorff. 

§•  2.  PanicukUiB.  Pedunculi  fasciculati  in  paniculas  termi- 
nales  v.  axillares  polycephalas  dispositi.  Flores  in  capi- 
tulis parvis  sessiles.  Legumen  sspe  indehiscens.  Glan- 
dula petiolaris  oblonga  v.  orbiculata  rarissime  obsoleta, 
jugales  parvs. 

63.  P.    polycephalumj  ramulis   petiolisque  ferrugineo-to- 
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roentellisy  pinnis  S-lO-jagis,  foliolis  15-25-jugis  £eilcato-ob- 
longis  obliquis  supra  nitidis  subtus  ferrugineis  glabris  pu* 
berulisve,  floribus  ferrugineo-paberulis,  corolla  calyoe  viz 
dupio  longiore^  ovario  pubescente,  legumine  falcato  piano 
femigineo-tomentoso. — Mimosa  ierminaUa,  VelL  FL  Flum. 
11,  t.  30? — Petioli  commanes  3-4-pollicares,  partiales  1^-2- 
pollicares.  Foliola  2-3  lin.  longa,  acuta  y.  s»piu8  obtusa. 
CoroUae  vix  2  lin.  long».~Tropical  Brazil,  SeUo^  PoU;  near 
Rio  Janeiro,  Miers;  near  Ilheos,  Blanehet,  n«  1848. 

64.  If.fragranSj  glabrum  v.  panicula  minute  puberula,  pin- 
nis d-lO-jugis,  foliolis  30-40-jugi8  oblongo-linearibus  falcatis 
obtusiusculis  supra  nitidis  subtus  pallidis,  panicula  foliosa, 
floribus  glabriusculis,  corolla  calyce  plus  triplo  longiore, 
oyario  sessili  glabro,  legumine  recto  tenuissime  puberulo 
flavicante,  valvulis  inter  semina  coalitis. — Inga  jragrwnMy 
Macfad.  FL  Jam.  I.  p.  309. — Foliola  3-4  lin.  longa.  Corolla 
tubulosa,  vix  2  lin.  longa.  Legumen  breviter  stipitatum 
tripollicare,  vix  6  lin.  latum. — Jamaica,  Mcu^adgen. 

65.  P.  Berterianumy  glabrum  v.  panicula  minute  puberula, 
pinnis  8-12-jugis,  foliolis  30-50-jugis  anguste  linearibos  fal- 
catis acutiusculis  supra  nitidis  subtus  pallidis,  panicula 
foliosa,  floribus  glabriusculis,  corolla  calyce  vix  triplo  lon- 
giore,  ovario  sessili  puberulo,  legumine  recto  tenuissime  pu- 
berulo flavicante  valvulis  inter  semina  coalitis. — Acacia  Ber- 
terianay  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  470.  Acacia  Balbini,  Spreng. 
Syst.  3,  p.  140. — V.fragranti  valde  affine,  et  forte  ejus  var 
rietas  foliolis  minoribus  multo  angustioribus. — Haiti,  Ehrer^ 
berg. 

^*  P.  muU^lorumy  glabrum  v.  ramulis  petiolisque  pube- 
rulis,  pinnis  1-4-jugisy  foliolis  6-10-jugis  late  v.  anguste 
oblongo-falcatis  valde  obliquis  basi  bi-pluri-nerviis  glabris 
ciliatisve,  pedunculis  in  racemos  axillares  v.  terminales  paui- 
culatos  dispositis,  capitulis  minimis,  corolla  calyce  4-5-plo 
longiore,  ovario  glabro,  legumine  recto  piano. — Acacia  nmUi- 
floray  Humb.  et  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  6,  p.  277.  Acacia 
tubdimidiatay  Splitg.  PL  Nov.  Surin.  p.  18. — Species  forma 
foliolorum  et  inflorescentia  distinctissima.  Variat  foliolorum 
consistentia  et  magnitudine  a  semipollice  fere  ad  pollicem. 
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pube  sparsa  ▼•  nulla.  Racemi  subsemipedales.  Pedoncoli 
sspios  fascicttlati  breves,  Capitola  vix  pisi  magiiitudiais. 
Corolla  vix  1|  tin.  longa,  profunde  S-fida^  glabra.  Stamina 
circa  20>  semipollicaria.  Legumen  nonnisi  Junius  vidi. — ^A 
tree  occupying  an  extensive  range  in  tropical  America.  I 
have  seen  specimens  from  Mexico,  Berkuuiier;  Guayaquil, 
Hmds;  Guiana,  Schamburgk^  n.  530,  830  and  n.  490  of 
1843 ;  Borha  on  the  Rio  N^ro,  Langadorffi  Amazon  River, 
Papptg'f  Province  of  Piauhy,  in  Brazil,  Gankur^  n.  2557 ; 
Utinga  in  the  Province  of  Bahia,  Blanchet^  n.  2756 ;  South 
Brazil,  Tweedie.  Humboldi  and  Bonpland  gathered  it  in  New 
Grenada* 
§  3.  Cknrymbo9a,  Pedunculi  ad  apices  ramulorum  corymbosi 

V.  infimi  axillares.    Legumen  indehiscens  ?   GlanduUe  om- 

nes  jugales. 

67*  P*  corymbasumy  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  ferrugineo* 
tomentellis  v.  demum  glabratis,  pinnis  2-4-jugi8,  foliolia 
8-12jugis  oblongis  valde  obliquis  subrhombeisve  venosis 
supra  nitidis  sublus  pallidis  glabris  v.  vix  puberulis,  floribus 
in  capitulo  longe  pedicellatis,  legumine  recto  transverse  ri- 
moso. — Ramuli  dense  fohati,  Foliola  6-9  lin.  longa,  2-4  Un. 
lata.  Corymbus  foliis  brevior.  Flores  in  capitulo  numerosi. 
Pedioelli  graciles,  1*3  lin.  longi.  Legumen,  quod  nonnisi  im- 
perfectum  vidi,  in  articulos  recedere  videtur. — British  Guiana, 
Schomburgkj  n.  114  of  1841;  Cayenne,  Martin;  Surinam, 
Uasttnann,  n  214,  262,  and  1190^  Borba  on  the  Rio  Negro^ 
Langsdorff^m 

In  some  specimens,  the  flowers  are  transformed  into  folia- 
ceous  bracts,  dbposed  in  doubly  or  trebly  branched  umbells* 

68.  P.  ?  camasumf  pinnis  trijugis,  foliolis  9^10-jugis  ovali- 
bus  basi  retusis,  floribus  paniculato-corymbosis,  leguminibus 
acinaciformibus. — Inga  camo^a,  WiUd.  Spec  4,  p.  1026. — Un- 
known to  me ;  perhaps  rather  an  Enierolobium* — Mountains 
of  North  Jamaica,  Swartz. 

Skct.  VIII.  Chlorolbucon.  Spince  hinc  inde  axillares, 
rectw,  8olitari»  v.  geminas.    Stipulee  in  gemmis  fusco-mem- 
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branaceee^  in  ramulis  deciduee  v.  obsolete.  Pinnie  et  foUola, 
plorijuga  v.  ssepius  multijuga.  Glandula  prope  basin  petioli^ 
et  jugales  inter  pinnas  v.  foliola  suprema.  Pedunculi  axil- 
lares,  solitarii  v.  gemini.  Capitula  subglobosa.  Flores  ses- 
siles,  tubulosi,  glaberrimi,  v.  vix  ciliis  pauds  ad  orem  caly- 
cis.  Ovarium  sessile,  glabrum.  Legumen  crasso-compres- 
sum,  falcatum,  valvulis  coriaceo-carnosis,  intas  transverse 
septatum.  Semina  exarillata.  Species  Americance. 

Even  without  the  spines,  the  small  light-green  folioles, 
and  the  smooth,  almost  shining  slender  flowers,  give  a  pecu- 
liar habit  to  the  species  of  this  section,  of  which  the  essential 
character  appears  to  reside  in  the  thick  fleshy  pod.  The 
spines,  when  present,  appear  to  be  formed  of  abortive  pe- 
duncles. 

69.  P.  iartum  (Mart.  Herb.Fl.  Bras.  p.  n4),glaberrimum, 
pinnis  3*4-jugis,  foliolis  5-9-jugis  oblique  obovato-oblongis 
plurinerviis,  calyce  truncato  ore  nudo  corolla  ter  breviore. 
— Frutex  biorgyalis,  ramuhs  flexuosis.  Foliola  4-6  lin.  longa. 
Corollae  3  lin.  longse,  graciles,  in  capitulo  numerosae. — Dry 
hot  situations  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  Martins^  SeUo. 

70.  P.  Vincentis  (sp.  n.),  ramuUs  glabriusculis,  petiolis  pu- 
berulis,  pinnis  3«4-jugis,  foliohs  5-9-jugis  oblique  oblongis 
plurinerviis  supra  glabris  subtus  piloso-pubescentibus,  calyce 
4-5-dentato  ore  nudo  corolla  dimidio  breviore. — P.  torto 
valde  affine,  et  forte  varietas.  Foliola  pauUo  minora,  subtus 
constanter  villosula.  Flores  paullo  minores,  calycibus  propor- 
tione  longioribus.     Isle  of  St.  Vincent's,  GuUding. 

71*  P.  tenuiflorum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  velutino- 
pubescentibus,  pinnis  3-4-jugis,  foliolis  5-9-jugis  obUque  ob- 
longis plurinerviis  utrinque  piloi^o-pubescentibus,  calyce  mi- 
nute dentato  apice  pilosulo  corolla  glabra  triplo  breviore. — 
Heec  etiam  species  vix  nisi  villositate  a  P.  torto  difi^ert.  Fo- 
liola parum  angustiora.  Flores  tenuiores. — Brazil,  PoM;  near 
Jaquara,  Lar^sdorff. 

72.  P.  Matkewsi  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  pubescenti- 
bus, pinnis  5-8-jugis,  foliolis  15-20-jugis  oblique  oblongis 
vix  trinerviis  supra  glabris  subtus  pubescentibus,  calyce  trun- 
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cato  corolla  triplo  breviore.  Affine  P.  dumoso. — Olandales 
oblongsB  erects.  Foliola  2-3  lin.  longa.  Pedunculi  semi* 
poliicares.     Flores  P.  tortu — Mozabamba  in  Peru,  Mathews. 

73.  P.  dumosum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolis  foliisque  juniori- 
bus  ferrugineo-tomeutosis,  pinnis  3-4-jugis,  foliolis  9-16-jagis 
oblique  oblongis  subtrinerviis  minute  et  sparse  pubescenti- 
bus,  calyce  truncato  ore  pilosulo  corolla  triplo  breviore. — 
Frutex  lO-pedalis,  ramulis  utin  P.  tarto  flexuosis  verruca- 
losis.  Tomentum  in  partibus  junioribus  aureo-ferrugineum. 
Stipulee  lanceolatae,  dto  decidus,  basi  persistente  tuberculi- 
fonni.  Foliola  2-3  lin.  longa.  Glandulae  parvee,  scutellae- 
formes.  Pedunculi  viz  semipollicares.  Flores  P.  iarti  sed 
miuores. — Dry  barren  places,  near  Barra  do  Jardim,  in 
Piauhy^  Gardner,  n.  1746/ 

74.  P.  parmJbUum,  ramulis  novellis  petiolisque  pubescenti- 
bus,  pinnis  5-9-jttgi8,  foliolis  10-25-jugis  oblongis  linearibusve 
sub-binerviis  glabris  ciliolatis,  calyce  dentato  corolla  duplo 
breviore, — Acacia  parvtfoHOf  Willd.  Spec.  4,  p.  1086,  DC. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  462.  Inffa  Martha,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  441.— Fo- 
liola subimbricata,  vix  2  lin.  longa.— Sandy  situations,  near 
the  sea,  in  Jamaica,  and  other  West  Indian  islands. 

75.  P.folialosum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  glabris  v.  novellis  petio- 
lisque pubescentibus,  pinnis  7-8-jugis,  foliolis  niultijugis 
minimis  imbricatis  oblique  oblongis  2.3-nerviis  pilosulis, 
calyce  truncato  corolla  ter  breviore. — Foliola  quftm  in  P.  par- 
vtfoUo  minora,  numerosionu  Flores  minores. — Banks  of  the 
Capibamba  in  Pernambuco,  Gardner  i  Villa  do  Barra,  Blan- 
chet,  n.  3136. 

XXVI.  Entbrojlobium^  Martins. 

Flos  PithecolobH  sectionis  Sanumem.  Legumen  breve,  in- 
curvato-reniforme,  crasso-coriaceum,  compressum,  indehis- 
cens,  intus  camosum,  endocarpio  pergameno,  transverse  sep- 
tatum.  Seminum  funiculus  filiformis.  Arbores  Americans 
\^itOi  Pithecohbiorum  sectionis  Samanea.  Foliola  demum 
siepitts  coriacea,  insiguiter  venosa.  Pedunculi  solitarii  v. 
subfasciculati,  axillares  v.  superiores  in  racemum  brevem  dis- 
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positi.  Capitula  exacte  globosa.  Calyx  laxior  et  coroUie 
limbus  proportione  tubi  major  quam  in  Pithecolobiis  pleris- 
que.     Ovarium  sessile. 

Had  this  genus  not  already  been  established  by  Martius, 
I  should  have  been  much  disposed  to  consider  it  but  as  a 
section  of  Pithecolobium,  from  which  it  only  differs  in  the 
pod. 

1.  E.  Timbouva  (Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  128),  glabrum 
V.  partibus  novellis  pubescentibus  glaucescens,  pinnis  2-5- 
jugis,  foliolis  10-20*jugis  falcato-oblongis  dimidiatis  mucro- 
nato-acutis  basi  valde  obliquis  2-3»nerviis  venosis,  glandula 
petiolari  pulvinata  v.  obscura,  floribus  apioe  puberulis,  calyce 
membranaceo  5*dentato  corolla  duplo  breviore. — Mimosa 
contortisiliqtta,  Yell.  Fl.  Flum.  11^1,25,  EnterolobhanfflaU' 
cescenSf, Mart.'  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  il7*— Formas  vidi  plan- 
mas  satis  diversas  sed  characteribus  oertis  distinguere  nequeo. 
Foliola  nunc  poUicaria  demum  coriacea  supra  siccitate  nigri- 
cantia,  venis  conspicuis  paginaque  inferiore  glauco-pallidisi 
nunc  dimidio  minora  utrinque  glauca,  minus  venosa.  Costa 
media  lateri  superiori  approximata. — Brazil;  common  near 
Crato  in  Ceara,  Gardner,  n.  1579;  Utinga,  in  Bahia,  Blan- 
ehetf  n.  2762;  Cuyaba,  Martius,  Lanffscknff;  on  the  Rio 
San  Francisco,  Clau98en ;  on  the  Uruguay,  Tiaeedie ;  also 
in  Jamaica,  Herb.  Banks. 

2.  E.  ?  Blancheti  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  petiolisque  vix  minute  pu- 
)>erulis,  pinnis  2-4-jugis,  foliolis  8-12-jugis  oblique  subrhom- 
beo-oblongis  o)>tusis  mucronatis  iniequilateris  glabris,  glandula 
petiolari  par^  v.  nulla  jugalibus  nullis,  capitulis  paucifloris, 
floribus  pedicellatis,  calyce  glabro  truncato  corolla  cano- 
tomentella  dimidio  breviore. — Habitu  et  foliis  Piihecolobio 
corynAoso  accedit,  sed  flores  potius  Enterolobiu  Fructus 
ignotus. — Serra  Acurua,  in  Bahia,  Blanchety  n.  2776. 

3.  E.?  eJUpticum  (sp.  n.),  glabrum,  pinnis  1-2-rarius  3- 
jugis,  foliolis  4-6  jugis  oblongo-v.  ovali-ellipticis  obtusis  sub- 
SBquilateris  basi  obliquis  coriaceis  venosis,  glandula  petiolari 
immersa  jugalibus  parvis,  capitulis  multifioris,  ftoribus  sub- 
sessilibus    vix    minute    puberulis,    calyce  breviter  dentato 
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corolla  dimidio  breviore. — Folia  rigida.  Pinnae  distantea. 
Foliola  1-li-pollicaria.  Flores  fere  E.  21i7tdotir«.— Pemam- 
baco,  Gardner,  n.  2834 ;  Rio  San  Francisco,  Clauasen ;  also 
in  PoW,  8eUo,  and  LangsdorgTs  collections. 

4.  E.  MongoOo  (Mart  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  117).— Mimosa 
MfmffoOoy  Veil.  Fl.  Flum.]i^  t.  26.— Referred  here  on  the  au- 
thority of  Martins.  Yelloso's  figure  has  some  resemblance 
to  my  IHihecoMnumfaRoUman. 

XXVII.  Sbbianthes. 

Calyx  ample  campanulatus  5-fidus.  Corolla  5-partita  la- 
ciniis  basi  tubo  stamineo  adnatis.  Stamina  monadelpha 
numerosissima.  Legumen  oblongum  v.  ovatum  compres- 
som  lignosum  indehiscens.— Species  unica  Asiatica  et  Po- 
lynesica. 

I.  S.  grandiflora. — Inga  grandiflora.  Wall.  Cat.  Herb.  Ind. 
n.  5285.  Acacia  myriadefAa^  GuiUem.  Zeph.  Tait.  in  Ann.  Sc. 
Nat.  P^.  Ser.  2,  v.  *I,  p.  359. — ^Arbor  inermis,  ramulis  petiolis 
peduneolisque  minute  ferrugineo-tomentellis.    Stipules  obso- 
letse.     Folia    bipinnata  ampla   petiolo  communi  semipedali 
ad  pedalem,  pinnis  6-8  jugis  3-6  poll,  longis,  foliolis  15-20- 
jugis  plerisque  altemis  oblique  trapezoideo-oblongis  obtusis 
retasiBTe   subfalcatis  basi  valde  ineequilateris  5-9  lin.  longis 
supra  glabris  subtus  pallidis  glabris  v.  pilosiusculis,  basi 
l-3-nejnm8  reticulato-venosis.      Olandula  elevata  infra  me- 
dium petioli,  et  jugales  inter  pinnas  plerasque  et  foliola  su- 
prema.      Pedunculi  axillares  subramosi  3-7-flori  foliis  multo 
breviores.      Bracte®  in  speciminibus  desunt.    Flores  inter 
Kmaseas  maximi  breviter  pedicellati.    Calyces  6-8  lin.  longi, 
late  cacnpanulati  crassiusculi  extus  uti  pedicelli  dense    to- 
mentosi,  intus  glabri,  lobis  ovatis  acutis.     Petala  longe  lan- 
oeolata  acuta  fere  sesquipollicaria,  basi  inter  se  et  cum  sta- 
minam   tubo  connata    dein    libera,  apice    patentia,  acuta, 
crasnuscula,  extus  dense  sericeo-tomentosa,  intus  glabra. 
Staminom    tubus  calyce  brevior,    filamenta  numerosissima 
(altra  500)  corolla  duplo  longiora.    Anther®  minutissimse. 
Otirium      sessile    glabrum.       Stylus  filiformis    staminibas 
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longion  Legumen  4-6  poll,  longum  2-2|  poll,  latnm^  aespe 
sub-buUatum,  fibroso-lignosum^  suturis  leviter  incrassatis, 
yalvulis  inter  semina  arete  connatis.  Semina  transversa  ob-> 
longa. — Singapore,  Wallich;  Otaheite,  JSer/ero^  Hinds;  Phi- 
lippine Islands,  Cuming. 

This  genus  concludes  the  bipinnate  Mimasea.  There  re- 
main only  the  two  simply  pinnate  genera,  Inga  and  Affanaea^ 
There  are,  it  is  true,  several  published  species  which  I  have 
not  taken  up,  but  which  are  unknown  to  me  and  too  im- 
perfectly described  to  enable  me  to  guess  at  the  genera  to 
which  they  should  be  referred.  These  neglected  species  are, 
however^  not  so  numerous  as  stated  by  Walpers^  for  many  of 
those  enumerated  by  him  (Repert.  I,  p.  922),  as  **  species 
a  Benthamio  omnino  neglectae,''  will  be  found  to  have  been 
quoted  even  in  his  copy  of  my  Memoir  either  as  substantive 
species  or  synonyms. 


{To  be  continued). 


A.iyj 


Some  accouTii  o/ExoTHBA  oblongifolia,  of  Dr.  MacfadyeUy 
{Hypelate  oblongifolia^  Hook.)>  by  W.  J.  H. 

(Tab.  VII.) 

Among  a  collection  of  plants  made  in  the  West  Indies 
by  Mr.  Lane,  Surgeon,  R.N.,  and  communicated  to  me  by 
W.  Brown,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  is  one  from  Jamaica,  which 
I  was  not  long  in  determining  to  be  the  same  with  the 
JS^po^^a  oifon;$f(/b/ia,  Macfadyen,  in  his  Flora  of  Jamaica^  first 
detected  by  that  gentleman  on  the  Port  Royal  Mountains. 
Its  general  resemblance  to  Amyris  induced  Dr.  Macfadyen 
to  refer  the  plant  to  TerebinthaceiB^  and  not  finding  any  ge- 
nus to  agree  with  it  of  that  family,  he  naturally  considered  it 
a  new  one,  and  constituted  of  it  the  genus  Exothea  (firom 
{{w^cstf,  to  easpeli  being  separated,  as  it  were,  from  the  other 
Terebinthace^f  or  Amyrideie,  by  the  absence  of  the  pellucid 
glands).    I  think,  however,  on  a  carefal  investigation,  it  will 
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be  found  to  belong  to  Sapmdacea  rather  than  to  Terebin- 
thacemy  and  that  it  will  quite  accord  with  that  group  of  the 
genus  MeHcoccOj  Juss.  and  De  CandoUe,  to  which  the  name 
of  ^harococca  has  been  given^  but  which  has  been^  by 
Cambassedes,  and  as  it  would  appear  correctly^  united  with 
Bypelate,  P.  Browne.  Indeed,  it  bears  the  closest  affinity 
to  Melicacca  (Hypelate)  pamculaia  of  Juss.  in  M^m.  du 
Mns.  d'Hist.  Nat.  3,  p.  187,  tab.  5  ;  differing  in  little  more, 
as  appears  firom  my  solitary  specimen  and  from  description, 
than  the  shape  of  the  leaflets, — in  patdctilaia  being  acute 
at  the  apex,  and  very  obtuse  at  the  base,  while  the  reverse  is 
the  case  with  our  obUmg\f6lia^ — and  in  the  respective  number 
of  stamens. 

I  shall  give  a  specific  character  to  this  plant,  and  take  the 
description  from  Dr.  Macfadyen,  who  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  more  perfect  specimens,  for  the  fruit  is  unknown 
to  me. 

Hypblatb  paniculata. 

Foliis  bijugis  magnis,  foliolis  oppositis  brevissime  petiolu- 
latis  basi  acutis  apice  obtusissimis  seepe  emarginatis,  pani- 
cnlis  terminalibus  axillaribusque,  floribus  pubescentibus  8-an- 
dris.  (Tab.  VII,  under  Exothea). 

Exothea  oblongifbiia,  Maqfad.  Fl.  of  Jamaica,  p.  232. 
Hab.  Jamaica;  Port-Royal  Mountains;  road  to  Friendship 

CTouse,  St.  David's,  Dr.  Maqfadyen ;  Northern  side  of  the 

island,  Mr,  Lane* 

DsscRiPTiON.  ^^  A  tree  about  15  feet  in  height.  Branches 
erect^  terete,  glabrous,  rimoso-punctulated.  Leaves  alter- 
nate, equally  pinnated.  Leaflets,  2-  rarely  3-paired,  subses- 
sile  2-3  (3-5)  inches  long  and  l(-li)  broad,  oblong,  obtuse  or 
subemaiginate  at  the  apex,  entire,  obscurely  veined,  shining 
above,  glabrous,,  except  the  midrib  which  is  minutely  pu- 
berulous  beneath,  thin,  membranaceous,  impunctate.  Petiole 
'  tubtriquetrous,  striated,  glabrous,  2  inches  in  length.  Sti- 
pules none.  Panicle  terminal  (and  a^llary),  sessile  (or  pe- 
dunculate), composed  of  many  branches.      Branches  sub- 
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divided^  compressed^  angulose,  aureo-pubescent,  as  also  the 
pedicels  which  are  very  short.  Flowers  numerous,  white, 
fragrant,  resembling  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  smell,  those 
of  the  Hawthorn  of  Europe.  Bracteas  at  the  subdivisions  of 
the  panicle,  minute,  ovate,  acute.  ^Estivation  imbricated. 
Calyx  5-partite,  externally  puberulous ;  divisions  rotundato- 
ovate.  Petals  5,  roundish,  shortly  clawed,  alternating  with, 
and  somewhat  smaller  than,  the  divisions  of  the  calyx.  Sta- 
mens 7^  more  usually  8,  irregularly  inserted  between  the 
lobes  of  an  annular,  fleshy,  red,  puberulous  disk.  Filaments 
somewhat  longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  ovate,  2-celled. 
Ovary  conical,  villous,  seated  on  the  disk.  Style  short. 
Stigma  obtuse.  Drupe  the  size  of  a  small  cherry,  with  the 
rind  glandulose,  of  a  deep  purple-colour,  l-pyrene.  Nut  large, 
chartaceous,  1-seeded.  Radicle  superior,  curved,  the  size  of 
that  of  the  common  pea.  Cotyledons  fleshy.— This  is  a  hand- 
some tree.  Only  some  of  the  trees  bear  fruit.  The  flowers 
would  therefore  appear  to  be  polygamous.  The  fertile  ones, 
however,  are  furnished  with  stamens  and  pistil ;  in  the  bar- 
ren, the  latter  must  be  imperfect.'' 

In  Melicocca  the  flowers  are  racemose,  with  the  racemes 
spiciform,  and  the  seed  is  erect  with  a  fleshy  arillus.  In 
Hypelate,  as  defined  by  Cambass^des,  the  flowers  are  glo- 
merate or  paniculate,  the  seed  pendent,  destitute  of  ariUus. 

Tab.  VII.  Hypelate  (Exothea,  Mac/.)  oblongifolia.  Fig.  1, 
flower-bud ;  /.  2,  front,  and  /.  3,  back  view  of  a  flower ; 
/.  4,  petal ;  /.  5,  stamen ;  /.  6,  pistil ;  moffnified. 


Some  account  of  a  new  ELiEODENDRON  from  New  Zealand^ 
by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.,  R.N.  F.L.S. 

(Tab.  VIII). 

There  is  a  low,  straggling,  rigid  shrub,  with  generally  sub- 
orbicular  leaves,  growing  in  the  northern  island  of  New 
Zealand,  which  has  struck  the  attention  of  botanists,  but 
which,  for  want  of  flower  and  fruit,  myself  and  others  were 
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long  quite  unable  to  determine.  At  lengthy  among  some  plants 
sent  to  my  father  by  Mr.  Colenso,  and  also  by  Mr.  Pascoe, 
we  detected  excessively  minute,  solitary,  axillary  flowers, 
scarcely  so  big  as  a  small  pin's  head,  and  upon  another  spe- 
cimen some  fruit.  A  careful  examination  of  these  has  led 
me  to  refer  the  plant  to  CeUutrinees  and  to  the  genus  EUbo- 
dendron.  It  is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  small  size  of  the 
flowers  than  for  the  variable  form  of  its  leaves ;  so  variable, 
that  did  we  not  occasionally  see  the  several  kinds  upon  one 
and  the  same  branch,  it  would  be  diflicult  to  believe  they 
could  belong  to  the  same  species. 

El^odendron  micranthum. 

Humile,  ramis  rigidis  tortuosis,  foliis  brevi-petiolatis  sub- 
orbicnlaribus  sinuato-crenatis  nunc  obovatis  oblongisve  pin- 
natifidis  vel  etiam  linearibus  bipinnatifidis,  floribus  minu* 
tissimis  solitariis  axillaribus  brevi-pedunculatis,  pedunculis 
folio  multo  brevioribus,  floribus  polygamis  5*fidis,  drupis 
3-spermis.  (Tab.  VIII). 
Hab.  Mountains  near  the  Waikare  Lake,  Northern  Island, 

Mr.  Colenso.    Gulf  of  Shouraki,  Mr,  Pascoe.     Interior  of 

the  Northern  Island,  Mr.  BidunU. 

Dbscription.  Frutex  humilis,  ramis  rigidis  tortuosis, 
attenuatis,  cortice  cinereo  vel  cinereo-fusco  tectis,  glabris, 
junioribus  subpubescentibus.  Folia  plerumque  semi-unciam 
longa,  altema,  rotundata,  fere  orbicularia,  subcoriacea,  gla- 
bra, sinuato-crenata,  reticulata,  basi  sensim  in  petiolum  per- 
brevem  gracilem  attenuata;  nunc  majora  et  obovata  vel 
oblonga  et  pinnatifida,  segmentis  plurimis  brevibus  obtusis 
sspe  bifidis ;  nunc  magis  elongatis  linearibus  pinnatifidis  et 
non  raro  bipinnatifidis.  Flores  minutissimi,  axillares,  soli- 
tarii,  pedunculati,  monoid  v.  dioici.  Pedunculus  gracilis, 
petiolo  vix  duplo  longior  folio  4-plo  brevior,  plerumque 
decurvus.  Calyx  4-fidu8,  patens,  tubo  lato  planiusculo,  lobis 
rotundatis,  sub  lente  ciliatis.  Petala  5,  lobis  calycinis  alterna, 
iis  triplo  longiora,  patentia,  subrotunda,  subundulata,  ses- 
sUia.    Maso.  Stamina  5,  ad  oram  tubi  lati  inserta,  petalis 
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alternimtia.  Filamenta  subnolla.  Antberoe  magnn,  rotun- 
dato-cordatee^  apiculat®,  marginem  yersoa  longitucUnaliter 
dehiscentes.  Ovarium  nuUam.  Rudimentam  breyissimuin 
styli  3  in  fundo  calycis,  Fcem.  ignotus.  Drupa  semine  Sina- 
pis  alb€B  Tix  major^  globosa^  calyce  persistente  suffulta,  apic^ 
d-tuberculata,  subcarnosa,  3-sperma.  Semina  ovata,  sub- 
triangulari-compressa,  dorso  convexa.  Testa  membranacea, 
nigro-punctulata.  Albumen  camoso-farinaceum.  Embryo 
erectum.     Radicula  infera. 

In  the  above  description^  as  well  as  the  figures^  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  for  the  few  individuals  at  my  dis- 
posal for  dissection.  There  was  an  appearance  in  the  seeds 
of  the  hilum  being  at  the  upper  extremity,  as  if  the  s^ds 
were  suspended ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  fruits  of 
Celastrineffi.  T  trust  at  some  future  time  to  obtain  more 
copious  specimens,  and  to  determine  more  exactly  the  struc- 
ture of  die  fruit  and  seeds,  and  to  be  able  then  to  give  an 
account  of  the  female  flowers^  which  at  present  are  unknown 
to  me. 

Tab.  VIII.  Fig.  1,  upper>  and/.  2,  under  side  of  a  flower ; 
/.  3,  petal;  /.  4,  superior,  and/  5,  inferior  side  of  a  stamen  ; 
/.  6,  fruit  {naU  size) ;  /.  7f  the  same,  maffrdfied;  /*  8,  the 
same  cut  through  transversely,  showing  the  seeds ;  f.  %  lOj 
seeds ;  /.  11,  seed,  with  the  testa  removed;  /  12^  seed^  bud 
open ;  /  13,  leaf;  all  more  or  less  magnified. 


Notes  of  a  Botameal  Excursion  to  the  Mounttnms  of  South 
Carolina ;  with  some  remarks  on  the  Botany  of  the  higher 
Alleghany  Mountains ;  in  a  letter  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker^  by 
Asa  Gray,  M.D. 

{Continued  from  p.  225  of  vol.  11.) 

Our  next  da/s  journey  was  from  Cranberry  Foige  to 
Crab  orchard  on  Doe  River,  in  Tennessee,  and  up  Little  Doe 
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Biyer  to  ^  Squire  Hampton's/'  where  we  took  a  guide  and 
ascended  the  Soon  Mountain.  While  tracing  up  the  Little  Doe 
River^  about  three  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  larger 
stream  so  called,  at  one  of  the  numerous  places  where  the  road 
crosses  this  rivulet,  we  again  met  with  Carex  FrMeriana.  This 
plant  did  not  seem  so  abundant  here  in  Tennessee,  as  on  the 
Qraiu^her ;  but  is  doubtless  plentiful  on  the  mountain  side 
just  above.  We  climbed  the  north  flank  of  the  Roauy 
throu|^  the  heavily  timbered  woods  and  rank  herbage  with 
which  it  is  covered;  but  found  nothing  new  to  us,  except 
Streptopus  lanuginows  in  fruit,  and  among  the  groves  of 
RAodadendnm  maximum  towards  the  top  we  also  collected 
Dqi^settimyafioMiift,  a  moss  which  we  had  not  befoi^  seen  in 
a  living  state.  In  more  open  moist  places  near  the  summit, 
we  fotmd  the  Hedyotif  {HoustaniaJ  aerpyWfiMay  still  beauti- 
fuDy  in  bloom,  and  the  Geum  ffeniculatum,  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  It  was  just  sunset  when  we  reached  the 
bald  aend  grassy  summit  of  this  noble  mountain,  and  afiber 
mjoying  for  a  moment  the  magnificent  view  it  affords,  had 
Iwrely  time  to  prepare  our  encampment  between  two  dense 
clumps  of  Rhododendron  Catawbien^e,  to  collect  fuel,  and 
make  ready  our  supper.  The  night  was  so  fine,  that  our 
dight  shelter  of  Balsam  boughs  proved  amply  sufficient ;  the 
thermometer,  at  tiiis  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  bebg  64^  Fahr.  at  midnight,  and  60^  at  sun^ 
me.  T%e  temperature  of  a  spring,  immediately  under  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  below  our  encampment,  we  found  to 
be  47^  Fahr.  The  Roan  Mountain  is  well  characterused  by 
Prof.  MiteheB^  as  the  easiest  of  access,  and  the  most  beau- 
tifnl  of  all  the  high  mountains  of  that  region.  '^  With  the 
exception  of  a  body  of  (granitic)  rocks,  looking  like  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle,  near  its  south-western  extremity,  the  top 
may  be  described  as  a  vast  meadow,  (about  nine  miles  in 
Iffiigth,  with  some  interruptions,  and  with  a  maximum  eleva- 
tion of  6038  feet)  without  a  tree  to  obstruct  the  prospect; 
where  a  person  may  gallop  his  horse  for  a  mile  or  two,  with 
Carolina  at  his  feet  on  one  side,  and  Tennessee  on  the  other. 
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and  a  green  ocean  of  mountains^  raised  into  tremendous 
billows,  immediately  around  him.  It  is  the  pasture  ground 
for  the  young  horses  of  the  whole  country,  during  the 
summer.  We  found  the  Strawberry  here  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  of  the  finest  quality,  in  regard  to  both  size  and 
flavour,  on  the  30th  of  July.*'* 

At  sunrise  we  had  fine  weather,  and  a  most  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country;  in  one  direction  we  could  count 
from  eight  to  twelve  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  and 
nearly  all  the  higher  peaks  of  this  whole  region  were  distinctly 
visible.  Soon,  however,  a  dense  fog  enveloped  us,  and 
continued  for  several  hours,  during  which  we  traversed  the 
southwestern  summit,  and  made  a  list  of  the  plants  we  saw. 
The  herbaceous  productions  of  this  bald  and  rounded  summit 
are  chie&f  Aira  flewuosai  Juncus  tenuis^  Cares  intumescens^  and 
festucaceuy  astivalis  (of  Mr.  Curtis,)  and  a  narrow-leaved  va- 
riety of  C.  Pennsylvanicaf  the  latter  constituting  the  greater 
part  of  the  grassy  herbage;  Luzula  campe^trisy  lAHum  PhUadelr 
pkUmm  and  Canadense^  which  here  only  attain  the  height  of  4 
to  8  inches,  Sisyrinchium  anceps,  SmUacma  b^liaj  Uabenaria 
{PlatantheraJ  peranuenOf  Verairum  viride,  Hehnias  {Chama- 
liriufn)  dioicay  Osmunda  ClaytordanOy  lAnn.  (O.  interrupta 
Michs.y)  Athyrium  agpleniaides,  Pedicularis  Cktnadenns^  the 
latter  mostly  with  purplish-brown  flowers,  now  just  expand- 
ed, TVautvetteriapalmata,  Ranunctdus  repens,  Thalictrum  dm- 
cumj  in  flower;  Geum  radiatum  in  the  greatest  profusion  (it 
was  here  that  Michaux  obtained  this  species),  PotentiBa 
tridentata  and  Canadensis^  Fragaria  Vtrffiniana,  the  fruit  ripe, 
and  of  the  finest  flavour,  Rubus  viUosus  now  in  flower,  Castil^ 
Iga  coccmeay  Geranium  maculatumy  Clematis  Vtorna,  about  8 
inches  h\gh,Sanicula  Marilandica,  Zizia  amrea^  Heradeum  lana- 
tum^  Hypericum  corymbosum^  with  larger  flowers  than  usual ; 
a  more  upright  and  larger-leaved  variety  of  Hedyotis  serpytH- 
foUa,   (Enoihera  glauca  /3.,  Senecio   Balsamita,   Rudbeckia 

*  Prof.  Mitdiell  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arh,  for  Ja- 
nuary^  1839. 
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triloba,  and  a  dwarf  variety  of  R.  lacimaia,  Liatris  9picaia, 
CacaUa  atripUcifaliai  Cynthia  Vtrginicay  Aster  ocumkMtui, 
SoMago  bicolor,  S.  spiihanuea^  {Curtis  in  Torr.  and  Gr.  FL 
ined.,  a  yeiy  distinct  dwarf  species),  S.  Curtisii,  7}»rr.  and  Or, 
L  c.  not  yet  in  flower^  and  S.  ffhrnerata^  in  the  same  state  as 
at  the  Grandfather  Mountain;  also  Saacifraga  leucanthemi' 
foUa,  Sedum  tekphioides^  Heuchera  viUosa,  Polypodium  vul- 
gartj  the  dwarf  yar.  of  Hedyotia  purpurea  previously  noticed, 
Scirpma  aespitosuSf  and  Agrostis  rupestris !  which  are  confined 
to  the  rocky  precipice  already  mentioned.  The  only  tree  is 
Abies  Fraseri,  a  few  dwarf  specimens  of  which  extend  into 
the  open  ground  of  the  summit ;  and  the  following  are  all 
the  shrubs  which  we  observed,  viz. ;  DiervtUa  trifida,  Menn 
ziesia  globularis,  Vaccinium  erythrocarpumf  Rhododendron 
Caiawbiense,  forming  very  dense  clumps,  LeiqphyUum  serpyU 
Itfoliumy  Sorbus  Americana  2-4  feet  high,  Crataegus  punctata 
only  a  foot  in  height,  Pyrus  arbuttfbUa  var.  melanocarpa, 
Bibes  rotund^Uum  ;  and  a  low  and  much  branched  species 
of  Alder,  which  Mr.  Curtis  proposes  to  call  Alnus  Mitchell 
Sana  in  honour  of  Professor  Mitchell ;  but  we  fear  it  may 
prove  only  a  variety  of  what  we  deem  the  A.  crispa, 
{Ait.)  from  the  mountains  of  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Newfoundland,  although  it  has  more  rounded  leaves, 
with  the  lower  surface  nearly  glabrous,  except  the  primary 
veins ;  while  in  the  former  (to  which  the  names  of  A.  crispa 
and  A.  undulata  are  not  very  appropriate,)  the  foliage  is  often, 
but  not  always,  somewhat  velvety-pubescent  beneath.  To 
our  list  must  be  added  an  apparently  undescribed  species  of 
Facdnium,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Constable.*    We  made  a 

*  VaeciMMm  ComtiMm,  {tp,  nov.) ;  pumilam,  foliis  deciduis  oYalibas 
pttUidiB  Bobtus  glaacis  reticulato-venosisqae  glandoloso-macronatis  inte- 
gerrimis  vel  obeoletissime  serrulatis  ciliatis,  racemis  brevissimis  sessili- 
busy  bracteis  Bqaamaceia  paivis  cadads^  corollls  brevissime  cylindricis^ 
antheiis  laclaBis  muticis,  ovariis  lO-locularibos,  localis  pluri-ovu- 
latis. 

In  summo  jugo  '  Roan  Mountain'  dicto,  (Tennessee  et  Carolina  Septen- 
trionali),  ad  ait.  6000  pedes.     Julio  floret.— Frutex  l-3pedali8>  erectus. 
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b«Bty  yisit  to  tbe  other  principal  summit,  where  we  found 
nothing  that  we  had  not  ahready  collected,  excepting  Arenaria 
glabra,  {Mich».)y  and  descended  partly  by  way  of  the  conti- 
guous Yelkno  Mountain. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  returned  next  day  to  the  foot  of 
the  Grtmcybt/ier  Mountain,  and  reached  our  quarters  at 
Jeflferson  the  second  day  after.  We  had  frequently  been 
told  of  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  Ratik'-snake  and 
Copper-head,  (reptiles  not  unfirequent  throughout  this  region,) 
which  is  thought  to  possess  wonderful  efficacy,  called  Tur^ 
man^s  Snake-root,  after  an  ^'  Indian  Doctor,'^  who  first  em- 
ployed it;  the  plant  was  brought  to  us  by  a  man  who  was 
ready  to  attest  its  virtues  from  his  personal  knowledge,  and 
proved  to  be  the  SHene  steUata  !  Its  use  was  suggested  by 
the  markings  of  the  root  beneath  the  bark,  in  which  these 
people  find  a  £Emcied  resemblance  to  the  skin  of  the  Rattle- 
snake. Nearly  all  the  reputed  antidotes  are  equally  inert, 
such  herbs  as  Impatiens  pallida,  &c.,  bemg  sometimes  em- 

ramis  griseo-viridibas  teretibus.  Folia  sesqai-biuncialia^  lato-ovalia  vet 
elliptica,  atrinqae  ssepiaB  acotSy  glabra,  nUi  costa  supra  pubenila  et 
margioes  ciliati,  subsefisUia*  infra  aatorale  glaaca.  Racemi  5-lO-flori, 
Mepe  corymbosiy  ad  apicem  ramulorum  anni  prscedentis  solitarii  vel  ag- 
gregati,  Baccte  immaturse  coemlese,  glaaoe.  Umbo  calyds  majuscoio 
coronate^  decern  (nunc  abortu  quinque  ?)-loculares ;  loculi  pleris  (3-6?) 
spermis. — Prof.  Dunal  (in  D.C.  prodr.  7,  p-  566),  notices  as  an  ex- 
traordinary exception  to  the  character  of  Faccimum,  a  species  with  an 
8  to  lOi-ceUed  firait,  and  a  single  (?)  seed  in  each  cell.  The  first-named 
dioiacter  is  not  anfrequent  in  the  genus,  several  of  the  more  common 
species  which  I  have  cursorily  examined,  exhibiting  a  more  or  less  com- 
pletely 8-10-celled  ovary,  but  with  many  ovules  in  each  cell.  There  is  a 
small  group,  however,  (Dbcachjsna,  Tbrr.  et  Gr,  ined.),  presenting  a 
different  stractux«,  which  is  best  exemplified  in  V,  rennomm.  Ait.  The  10 
carpels  of  this  species,  enclosed  in  the  baccate  calyx,  are  very  slightly  co^ 
herent  with  each  other,  and  become  crustaceons  or  bony  nuts,  each  con- 
taining a  single  ascending  seed.  The  same  is  the  case  ia  what  I  take  to 
be  V.  dumonm'  and  F,  Mrtellum,  and  probably  in  some  other  species 
which  have  the  leaves  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots.  F,  frondosum,  WUXd. 
(whidi  is  the  F,  deeameroeairpon  of  Dunal),  is  similar  in  structure,  ex- 
cept that  the  carpels  appear  to  be  more  coherent  and  less  indurated* 
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ployed ;  ao  that  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  bite  of  these 
reptiles  is  seldom  fatal^  or  even  very  dangerous,  in  these 
cooler  portions  of  the  country. 

About  the  foot  of  the  Roan  and  Grandfather^  we  obtained 
a  few  specimens  of  Pycnanthemum  maniamun,  Michx.  (Mo- 
nardella,  Benih^  just  coming  into  blossom.  Our  plant 
accords  with  Michaux's  description,  except  that  there  are 
frequently  2,  or  eyen  3  axillary  heads  besides  the  terminal 
(me.  The  flowers  have  altogediier  the  structure  of  Pycnan- 
themymj  and  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  entire;  so  that  it 
cannot  belong  to  Monardella,  although  placed  as  the  leading 
species  of  that  genus. 

As  to  the  species  from  which  Mr.  Bentham  derived  the 
generic  name,  {Pycnanihemum  ManardeUOf  Micha.)  I  am  by 
no  means  certain,  that  it  belongs  either  to  PycnaniAemum  or 
Monardella.  The  specimen  in  the  Michauxian  Herbarium  is 
not  out  of  flower,  as  has  been  thought ;  but  the  inflorescence 
is  luideveloped,  and  perhaps  in  an  abnormal  state.  In  ex- 
amining a  small  portion,  taken  firom  the  head,  I  found 
nothing  but  striato-nerved  bracts,  obtuse  and  villous  at  the 
apex,  and  abruptly  awned ;  the  exterior  involucrate  and  often 
k>bed ;  the  innermost  linear,  and  tipped  with  a  single  awn* 
The  aspect  of  the  plant,  also,  is  so  like  Monarda  fistuloia^ 
that  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a  monstrous  state  of 
it,  or  some  nearly  allied  species ;  in  which  case,  the  genus 
MonardeUa  should  be  restricted  to  the  Cahfomiau  species. 
Porsh's  P.  Monardella,  I  may  observe,  was  collected  beneath 
the  Natural-Bridge  in  Virginia,  where  we  also  obtained  the 
plant,  and  subsequently  met  with  it  throughout  the  moun* 
tains.  It  is  certainly  a  form  of  Monarda  fistulosa,  according 
to  Mr.  Bentham's  characters;  but  the  taste  is  much  less 
pungent,  the  throat  of  the  calyx  less  strongly  bearded  than 
is  usual  in  that  spedes,  with  the  corolla  nearly  white.  We 
thought  it  probably  distinct ;  but  these  difierences  may  be 
owing  to  the  deep  shade  in  which  it  commonly  grows.  Tlxe 
P.  Monardella  of  Elliott,  according  to  his  herbarium,  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Pursh.    We  collected  in  Ashe  County 
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several  other  species  of  Pycnanthemum,  and  in  the  endeavour 
to  discriminate  them,  we  encountered  so  many  difficulties, 
that  I  am  induced  to  give  a  revision  of  the  whole  genus.* 

*  Conspectus  Ptcnanthbmokum. 

§  1.  Cakfx  vix  bildbiatuB  J  dentihu  bracieiaque  auhulaith'aristatis,  rigidii, 
nudis,  coroUam  aquanttbtu,  FerticilUuiri  densi  pkrumque  temunales,  Ovaria 
barhata.    FbUa  suhpetiolata,  rigida. 

U  P.  ariitaitm,  (M«.);  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  ovato-oblongia  acQtis 
Bobserratis  basi  rotundatis  cauleque  tenaissime  canescenti-tomeDtosis  vei 
glabrifl.— P.  setosum,  Nuit.  in  Jour.  Acad.  Philad,  7,  p.  100,  excl.  syn. 
Pursh,    Origanum  incanum,  Walt,  herb, 

Hab.  a  Nova  Caesarea  ad  Floridam.— Folia  floralia  nunc  candicantia. 

2.  P.  hyssopifoKum,  {Benth,);  foliis  subsessilibus  lineari-oblongis  ob- 
tusia  subintegerrimis  cauleque  glabris  vel  tenuisBime  subtomentoso-ca- 
nescentibus. — P.  ariBtatam,  Pursh,  (fide  spec,  in  herb.  Lamb,  et  herb. 
Bart.),  Nuit.  et  Ett. 

Hab.  A  Virginia  usque  ad  Floridam  et  Louisianam. — Duse  species  arete 
affines  uptime  dignoscuntur  in  Benth.  Lab.  gen.  et  spec.  Stamina  e 
fiwce  corollse  subexserta. 

§  2.  CaUfx  bilMafus :  nempe  dentibus  (plerumque  subulatis,  sape  pilis 
rigidiuscnUs  barbatis)  3  superioribus  in  labia  superiore  basi  eoaUtis.  Verti' 
ciUastri  cymosi,  laxi.     Ovaria  «<epttw  barbata.    FaUa  petiolata. 

3.  P.  albescens,  (Ibrr.  et  Gray,fl,  N.  Am.  ined.)  ;  verticillastris  cymosis, 
dentibus  calyds  sequalibus  triangulari-lanceolatis  obtusiusculis  muticis» 
foliis  oblongis  ovato-Ianceolatisve  subserratls  utrinque  aicutis  supra  glabris 
Bubtus  canis. 

Hab.  In  Louisiana,  IngaUs,  Hale,  et  Alabama^  Ga/e«.— Minus  per  totum 
quiun  P.  ineanumi  foliis  superioribus^  ut  in  aliis  utrinque  candidis, 
cseteris  cauleque  pube  brevissima  incanis.  Ovaria  ad  apicem  brevissime 
barbata. 

4.  P.  incanum,  {Michx.) ;  ▼erticillastris  cymosis«  dentibus  calycis  sub- 
SBquallbuB  lanceolato-subulatis,  apice  plerumque  1-2  setosis,  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis  remote  serratis  basi  rotundatis  pubescentibus  subtus  aibo-to- 
mentosisj  floralibus  utrinque  candidis. 

Folia  ampla.  Ovaria  ut  vidi  villoso-barbata,  non  ''apice  attenuata, 
appendice  paleaceo  acuminata.'' — Mihi  ignotum  est  P.  Loomisii,  Nuit.  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Philad,  7,  p.  100«  quod  in  characteribus  datis  omnino  P.  in- 
cano  convenit. 

5.  P.  mUa,  (Benih.) ;  verticillastris  cymosis,  (floribus  omnino  expli- 
catis  in  ramos  subsimplices  arete  secundis),  dentibus  calycis  bilabiati 
subsequalibus  e  basi  lanceolata  longe  subulato-aristatb  bracteisque  apicem 
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Some  additional  plants  were  obtained  around  Jefferson, 
which  were  not  previously  seen  in  blossom,  such  as  Ckanpor 
wda  dharicaia,  Cacalia  reni/ormia,  SUphkun  perfoUaiunif  the 
larger  form  of  Coreopris  auriculata,  with  nearly  all  the  leaves 

yeisQB  pilis  longis  barbatis,  2  inferioribas  tabnm  sqaantibas,  foliis  obloogis 
acntis  yel  acuminatis  sabserratU  petiolatis  caaleque  villoso-pabesceDtibas, 
floralibos  dealbatis. — ^Tallia  pycnanthemoides,  Leavenworth,  in  SUl.  Jour. 
SO,  p.  343,  t.  5. 

Variat  I,  calyce  imberbi,  Jtde  Benth.  Lab,  suppl,  p,  f2S,  (CaroL  Anatr. 
MiteheUi;  2,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  basi  aut  rotondatis  aat  acatis  (sic 
legimoB  in  oomitata  Ashe  et  invenit  cl.  Cnriie  in  com.  Borke,  Carol. 
Sept)  ;  3,  foliis  lanceolatis  utrinqve  acotis  vel  attenuatis  (cum  pnecedente 
legimus).  In  stirpe  Letwenworthii  (ad  Paint  Monniain,  Tennessee  Orient, 
exennte  Octobri  decerpta),  rami  fructiferi,  cymae  subsimplices  elongaUe 
sunt,  densifloTse,  floribos  scssilibus  arete  secandis. — Ezstat  specimen  in 
kerb,  Bart,  cum  8cbedola» ''  P.  wumianmm  T  Mick,  in  Virginia  jaxta  Staun- 
ton/'  mana  Porshii  inscripta.  Dentes  calycini  attennato-snbulati,  pills  seti- 
formibns  longissimis  articulatis  plenimque  barbati;  2  inferiores  labium 
superios  subequantes,  nunc  paulo  superantes.  Ovaria  pilis  pancioribus 
barbniata. 

6.  P.  dMwm,  (jp.  fiov.);  verticillastris  cymosis,  dentibus  calycis  bi- 
labiati  subalatis  bracteisque  pilis  longis  barbatis,  2  inferioribus  tubo 
labioque  soperiore  brevioribos,  foliis  lanceolatis  utrinque  acutis  subinte- 
gerrimis  glabriuscuUs  petiolatis,  caole  villoso-pubescente. 

Hab.  In  Carolina  Septentrionali^  comitata  Ashe,  cam  P.  TWtta,  et  P. 
pt/o#o  |3.,  vigens,  ubi  legimus  ad  finem  Julii.  P.  7ViZ£ub  nimis  affinis, 
sed  differt,  (an  satis  ?)  foliis  angustioribus  fere  integerrimis,  nnnquam 
incanis  vel  dealbatis,  dentibus  calycis  brevioribus  et  insequalibns,  ovariis 
calvia  nee  barbulatis,  etc. — Folia  2-3-pollicaria,  semipoll.  lata,  acutis- 
uma,  ad  venas  m.  pubescentia.    Bractese  et  corolla  praecedentis. 

7.  P.  cUnopodUndes,  (Torr.  et  Gray,  jL.  N.  Aner,  tntd.) ;  verticillastris 
oontractis,  dentibus  calycis  subsequalibus  brevibus  subulatis  bracteisqpe 
canescenti-pilosis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  utrinque  acutinscnlis  snb- 
serratu  breyiter  petiolatis  supra  glabratis  snbtus  cauleque  molliter  pube- 
scent!-villosis. 

Hab.  In  siccis  circa  urbem  Novum  Eboracum  et  in  Noya  Ctesarea.  Aug* 
floret. — Canlis  pedalis  et  ultra,  pube  molli  laxa  yestitus,  subsimplex. 
Folia  2  3  pollicaria,  nunquam  dealbata ;  pagina  superiore  scpe  glabra ; 
inferiore,  prcsertim  ad  costam  et  yenas,  yilloso-pubescente.  Bracten. 
breviores  quim  in  pnecedente,  et  minus  barbate.  Dentes  calycis  tubo 
fere  dimidio  breviores,  3  superiores  basi  satis  coaliti.    Stamina  modioe 
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ondiTided;  the  glabrous  and  narrow- leayed  variety  of  C.  sem- 
folia  {C.  Hettaiay  NvtL)  which  alone  occurs  in  this  region ; 
Melanihktm  Firffinieum,  a  very  handsome  plant,  with  the 
flowers  cream-flowered  when  they  first  expand;  and  Ste- 

Msefta.    Onurla  biarbafa. — Stirpes  aDgostifolitt  versus  seqaentem,  lati- 

Mm  ad  P,  tneatukmi  tendentes  vel  transeimtes  ? 

§  a.  Oals/»9ubtBqtuUiierdentttimi,  Verlieiilasiri  laate  eapiM{forme»,  pUmm^ 
qm&  ttrndnaki,  eorymbosO'paniculati.  Braciea  Jlonbu»  hreviong.  Oparia 
BdBpiui  ct^M,    F9U0  vig  peHeiata, 

8.  P.  Tbrreyiy  {Benih.) ;  calyce  sobseqaaliter  dentato,  dentibns  sabolatis 
braeteis^M  pubescenti-canesoentibtis,  foliis  Imeari-lanceolatis  oblongo- 
liaearibosve  gfabriuscQlis  acotis  viz  serratis  basi  in  petiolinn  brevissimQiii 
sensim  angostatis;  oaule  stricto  pobescente.— P.  VtrgiDicttm,  Nuit,  gen,  2, 
p.  33.  ? 

Has.  In  Nova  Csesarea,  et  cirea  arbem  Novam  Eboracam,  ubi  freqnens ; 
etiam  m  Carolina  Anstrali,  ez  Benih.  Lab.  suppl, — Facies  aliqaantQm 
P.  hneeohH,  sed  facile  distingQitur,  foliis-  iongioribos  (minns  rigidts) 
basi  longe  attennatis  verticiUastris  contractis  nee  capttatis,  bracteis  pie- 
risque  subuktb  baud  adpressis,  dentibas  calycis  gracilioribus,  corolla 
ampliore  magis  ringente,  et  staminibus  ezsertis. 

9.  P.  jM^oMSt^  (NuH,) ;  calyce  subinaequaliter  dentato,  dentibus  ovato- 
lanceolalis  acutis  bracteisque  canesoenti-villosis,  foliis  lanceolatis  subin- 
tegerrimb  basi  acutis  subsessiltbus  caole  ramisqne  crectis  molliter  pnbe- 
scentibus  aut  villosis,  floiutibas  nunquam  dealbatis.— P.  muticam^  BeiUh. 
Lab,  p,  329p  partim.— Variat  1,  calyce  fere  squaliter  S-dentato  ;  2,  den- 
tibns calyetnb  3  superioribus  basi  manifeste  ooalitis ;  et,  ni  feUor, 

fi.  Jjeptodont  calyce  fere  squaliter  dentato,  denttbos  longioribus  e 
basi  lata  acuminatis  vdl  subulatis  bracteisque  (acuminatis)  villoso-canis.'— 
An  species  ? 

Hab.  In  civitatibus  oocidmitalibus^  ab  Ohio  et  Tennessee  ad  Missouriam 
et  Aricansaol.  Var.  p,  in  comitlitu  Ashe,  Carol.  Sept  legimns  etiam 
el.  Bofkin  e  Georgia  misit — Species  ab  P.  muHco  certissime  dlvena, 
habitu,  pubescentia,  foliis  minus  rigidis  basi  angustatis,  dentibus  ca- 
1yds  dense  villoso-barbatisj;  etc.    Ovaria  apice  obsolete  baibulata. 

10.  P,  mntieuMt  (Pera,) ;  calyce  sequaliter  dentato*  dentibus  triangulari- 
oVSlSa  br«vibus  bracteisque  mvtieis  pube  brevissiraa  canescentibus,  foHia 
rigidis  ovatis'Vel  ovatis  vel  ovato-laneeolalis  acutis  sspius  serratis  basi 
itDtondatis  (irane  suboordsitis)  sessiiibos  sabpetiolatisve»  inferioribns  cau- 
leqoe  laze  panicidato  glabris  aut  tenmiter  snbtomentoeis^  summis  dealbatis. 
**Bwctiy>temiim  mutieum,'  MMm.  fl.  2p  p.  6,  U  SH.  Pyoumthemum 
mntieam^ BMK  1. c.  partim? 
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mmihkm  ar^fmi^iium,  Gragf  which  is  doubltess  the  fie* 
lomas  fframkiea  of  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

We  also  made  an  exoorsion  to  ^'  fFkite  Top,^*  in  Viif^nia, 
twenty  miles  north-west  £rom  Jefferson ;  a  mountain  of  the 

Hab.  MaBschnaactto  nsqae  ad  Looisianam.  —  Folia  1-3  ixncia]ia»  noac 

exacte  ovata,  nunc  ovato-oblonga  vel  Bublanoeolata,  ioterdam  serrata  at 

in  icone  Miehx.,  band  rarius  aerraturis  spanioribiu  vel  obsoletis,  bati 

aemper  rotnndata.    Verticillaatri  capituliformes,  panci^  parvi^  bracteia 

acntia  calycem  aeqvaatibiiB.    Ovaria  ealva* 

f  4.  Caifg  4iquaUier  dewiaiui,  VerHaUottri  dmue  impiimiif^am,  hrutiam 
rigiduadprenit  t^ffiM,  fmmerod^pmuetihUo^-corpiiibon/fmr^  omMu  tenmmaie* 
mmc  n^bfiuciculaH.  CorolUd  labia  brevia,  Ovaria  cabKL  FbUa  HisiUa^ 
aagtuia,  erebra. 

11.  P.  kmeeolatum,  {Pwrsh);  dentibos  calycis  brevibos  triangularibns 
(tspe  acatia)  bractdaque  ovato-Ianceolatia  Tilloso-tomentoaia,  folua  lan- 
oeolatia  lioeanbiiaye  integerrimis  rigidia  glabnoacolia  baai  obtnaia  saa- 
ailibiia»  caula  ad  angulaa  pubeacente.— Bfachyataiaain  Virginieam^,  Jtftdbr. 

Variat  foliia  nanc  lato-lanceolatia,  nunc  anguate  linearibua*  rana- 
aime  (spec  in  karK  T.  Carey^  vidi)  aubaerratas.  Stamina  acpiua  incluBa, 
band  rariua  vel  duo  vel  omnia  exaerta,  labia  corollsB  subsequantia ! 

13.  P.  UmfeUHMp  iPunh) ;  dentibua  calycia  lanceolato-aubulatia  brac- 
teiaqiie  (a  basi  oyata  vel  lineari  anbariatatia)  rigidia  glabreacentibaa*  foliia 
axigoate  l\iieariboa  rigidia  uitegerrimia  aeaailiboa  cauleque  glabria. 

Stamina  nunc  incluaa,  nunc  aubexaerta. 

$.  5.  Cal^  €squaUter  dentaiut,  VerticiUaitri  den$e  corymboai,  iemUnalea, 
ptpUculaH,  braeteii  laxis,  inierioribu$  brenstvoM,  Ooaria  calva.  FbUa 
brtma,  remotiuscttla,  sessilia, 

13.  P.  ftttdum,  (Nutt)  ;  glabrum  pallida  virena,.  dentibua  calycia  trian- 
gnlari-lanceolatia  brevibua  pilosis*  bracteia  exterioribna  lanceolato-lineari- 
boa  ioterioribua  breviaaimb  anbulatia,  foliia  ovato-oblongia  integerrimia  aea- 
ailibasy  canle  aimplici  stricto. 

i  6,  Caigx  aquaUier  dentatuM*  VerticiUaitri  (ampU)  subglohosig  hractei§ 
flmrmi$  s^ffuUi^  solitarii,  termindki,  an/  tapiua  ta  amUoi  foUorum  pariuim 
2-3  s^ipnmartm  arete  seetilee.    Ovaria  harbaia.    Folia  eubpetiolaia. 

14.  P.  mimtaiimm,  {Mw,)  ;  capitulia  globoua«  bracteia  acutiaaimia  villoao- 
dliatis  exterioribna  ovatia  intimia  linearibua»  dentibua  calyda  brevibua 
acutia,  foliia  ovato-lanceolatia  aerratifr  acntia  inferioribua  baai  rotundatia 
canleqae  glabria. — ?•  montanum,  NtUt»gm>  2^  p.  33j  et,.  sic  opinor  Mk. 
fi,  2, p.  S^igitnr  JVflonardellamontani|»  JSmM.  Lab.  p.  331. 

Hab.  In  altia  montibua  Garolinse*  MtchauM,  Ad  jugum  quod  dicit 
"  Caiamba  Bidge"  Carol.  Sept*  NuUaU.  Ad  radicea  Montium  Qrand^ 
father,  Roami  etc.,  legimaa»  et  olun  inrenit  CWWit.— Julio^nguato 
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same  character  as  the  Roan^  but  on  a  smaller  scale^  and  with 
the  pasturage  of  its  summit  more  closely  fed  down.  We 
were  not  rewarded^  however,  with  any  new  plants,  and  the 
cloudy  weather  obscured  the  prospect,  which  is  said  to  be 
very  extensive.  On  our  return,  we  found  Cedronella  cordata, 
{Benih.)  nearly  out  of  flower,  with  runners  often  2  or  3  feet 
in  length.  Mr.  Bentham  has  omitted  to  mention  the  agree- 
able balsamic  odor  of  the  genus,  which  in  our  plant  is  much 
less  powerful  than  in  C.  triphyUa.  We  saw  plenty  of  0011- 
c^ifuga  Americana^  but  the  flowers  were  still  unexpanded. 
Our  endeavours  to  obtain  the  fruit  of  Cimici/figa  cord^tta 
(common  in  this  region,)  were  likewise  unsuccessful ;  without 
them  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  this  species  from 
C.  racemosa.  The  leaflets  of  the  former  are  frequently  very 
large,  the  terminal  ones  resembling  the  leaves  of  the  Vine  in 
siase  and  shape,  as  remarked  by  De  CandoUe,  in  one  instance 
we  found  them  10  inches  in  diameter ;  but  they  are  generally 
much  smaller  and  more  divided,  apparently  passing  into 
the  former  species.  The  number  of  ovaries  does  not  afford 
marked  characters,  since  the  lowest  flowers  of  C.  racemosa 
sometimes  present  2,  while  the  upper  ones  of  C  cordifolia 
are  almost  always  monogynous. 

floret.— C!aalis  l-3pedali8>  simplex  vel  ramosos.  Folia  submembra- 
nacea;  inferiora  2-3-pollicaria,  lanceolataK)yata,  bau  rotundata,  pe- 
tiolo  breyi:  superiora  magis  lanceolate,  sensim  acuminata,  baai 
acuta  subseasiliat  pagina  superior,  rami,  et  sepe  bractese,  dum  soli 
ezpositK,  purpnrascentes.  Bractese  acuminatissimae ;  eztimse  flores 
nquantes.  Calyx  tubulosus,  pilis  conspersus,  denique  subglabratus ; 
dentibus  brevibus  triangularibus  acutis.  Corolla  cerina,  intas  maculis 
purpureis  notata>  ringens ;  labio  inferiore  profonde  trilobato,  lobo  medio 
longtore ;  superiore  integro !  Stamina  longe  exserta.  Anthem  loculis 
paratlelis.  Styli  lobi  (ut  in  cseteris  PyenanthemU)  sttpe  innquales. 
Ovaria  apice  villoso-barbata. 

Speeiet  inquirenda, 
P.  Monardella,  Mk.  verisimiliter  est  Monardn  species!  (cf.  adnot. 
supra).  Certissime  Monarda  est  P.  Monardella,  Punk  I  (fide  herb.  LawUf, 
et  herb*  Bart)  etiam  Elliottii !  P.  verticillatum,  P«rt.  (Brachystemom 
▼erticillatum,  Miehx,  ft,  2,  p.  6,  /.  31),  est  species  mihi  ^de  dubia.  An 
recte  cl.  Benthamius  ad  P.  lanceolatum  attuiit  ? 
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We  were  too  early  in  the  season  for  several  interesting 
plants,  especially  CompasUmy  and  did  not  extend  our  re- 
searches far  enough  south  to  obtain  many  others ;  such  as 
Hudaonia  moniana,  which  appears  to  be  confined  to  Table 
Mowntain,  Rhododendron  punctatvm,  StuarHa  pentagyna,  Phu 
laddpkus  UrmUua,  Silene  ovaia  (which  Mr.  Curtis  found  in 
Buncombe  and  Haywood  counties,)  Berberis  CanadenM 
(collected,  howerer,  by  Pursh  on  the  mountains  of  Green- 
brier in  Virginia,)  Pamassia  aiortfoUa^  (which,  according  to 
Mr.  Curtis,  first  appears  in  Tancey  County,  but  Pursh  pro- 
cured it  from  ^^  mountain  runs  on  the  Salt  Pond  Mountainf 
Virginia,  and  on  the  top  of  the  AUeghanies  near  Christians- 
burg;*^)  and  above  all,  the  new  Thermopris!  (T,  Caro- 
Uniana,  Mr.  A,  CurtiSj  MSB,,)  recently  discovered  by  our 
firiend  Mr.  Curtis,  in  Haywood  and  Cherokee  Counties.  We 
were  likewise  unsuccessful  in  our  search  for  a  remarkable 
undescribed  plant,  with  the  habit  of  Pyrola  and  the  foliage  of 
Galax,  which  was  obtained  by  Michaux  in  the  high  moun- 
tains  of  Carolina.  The  only  specimen  extant  is  among  the 
^PlantiB  mcognUts/^  of  the  Michauxian  herbarium,  in  fruit 
only;  and  we  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  flowering  spe- 
dmens,  that  we  might  complete  its  history,  as  I  have  long 
wished  to  dedicate  the  plant  to  Prof.  Short  of  Kentucky, 
whose  attainments  and  eminent  services  in  North  American 
Botany  are  well  known  and  appreciated  both  at  home  and 
abroad.* 

*  Sbortia,  lorrey  and  Graff, 

Calyx  qninqaeflepalat ;  sepala  imbricata,  sqoamaoea,  striata,  penis- 
teDtia,  exteriora  ovata,  interiora  oblonga.  Corolla ....  Stamina .... 
Capsnla  calyce  brevior,  subglobosa,  stylo  filiformi  (subpersistente)  sa- 
perata,  trilocolaris,  loeolicide  trivalvis,  TalviB  medio  septiferis>  placenta 
central!  magna  persistente.  Semina  numerosa,  parva ;  testa  nudeo]  coo^ 
formis.  Embryo  teresy  rectinscnlus,  albnmine  brerior.— Herba  csespitosa  } 
snbacanlis,  perennis«  glabra ;  foliu  longe  petiolatis*  rotundatis,  subcordatis^ 
apioe  nunc  retosis,  crenato-serratis,  crenaturis  mucronatis ;  scapis  nni* 
floris,  nadis«  apicem  versos  sqoamoso-bracteatis. 

S,  gaJae^oUa,  Tbrr.  ei  Gray.  {vid.  ipee.  nee.  in  herb.  Mx»,  cum  schednla, 
'*Hantes  Montagues  de  Carolime.  An  Pyrolae  spec.  ?  an  genus  noYum  ?"^ 

VOL.    III.  T 
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We  left  this  interesting  region  near  the  end  of  July, 
returning  to  New  York  by  way  of  Raleigh,  Richmond,  &c. ; 
and  found  a  marked  change  in  the  vegetation  immediately  on 
crossing  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  cannot  extend  these  remarks  to 
the  plants  gathered  on  our  homeward  journey,  except  to 
mention  that  the  Schrankia  of  this  part  of  the  country,  which 
is  found  as  far  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  the 
8,  angustaiay  (Torr  and  Qr.) ;  at  least,  we  observed  no  other 
species.  This  is  doubtless  the  S.  uncinata  of  De  CandoUe ; 
but  not,  I  think,  of  Willdenow  i  I  may  here  observe,  that  the 
reticulated-leaved  species,  (£•.  uncinata^  Torr.  and  Gr.)  is 
the  Leptoffloitis  of  De  CandoUe,  (M^m.  L^gura.)  as  I  have 
ascertained  from  a  fragment  of  the  original  specimen  in  the 
rich  herbarium  of  Mr.  Webb,  obligingly  sent  by  that  gen- 
tleman. But  I  find  no  neutral  flowers  or  sterile  filaments  in 
the  numerous  specimens  of  this  plant,  from  different  loca- 
lities^ which  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  examined. 


Botanical  Excursions  in  South  Africa^  by 
C.  J.  F.  BuNBURY,  Esq. 

fConiinued  from  page  41  of  vol.  11.) 

S.  Graham's  Town  and  its  Neighbourhood. — Fish  River  Bush, 
Animals. — Excursion  into  CafferUmd. — Interviews  with  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Tslambie^  Congo,  and  Gaika  TVibes. — Fort 
Armstrong. —  2^  Kat  Biver  and  Fort  Beaufort. — Physical 
Characteristics  of  the  Hottentots. 

Graham's  Town,  the  second  town  of  the  colony  in  point 
of  size  and  (at  present)  of  importance,  is  an  ugly  ill-built 
place,  very  inferior  in  appearance  to  Uitenhage  and  Zwellen- 
dam,  and  looking  like  a  bad  imitation  of  an  English  town.  It 
is  situated  in  a  hollow,  surrounded  by  long  flat-topped  hills  of 
moderate  height  and  gentle  slope,  which  are  here  and  there 
rocky,  but  for  the  most  part  covered  with  short  grass.  No- 
thing can  be  tamer  or  more  unpicturesque  than  the  outlines 
of  these  hills,  and  on  a  general  view  the  country  appears  very 
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naked  and  dreary.  But  there  are  many  pretty  wooded  ravines 
and  shady  nooks  concealed  among  these  bare  hills,  which  are 
well  worth  exploring.  In  these  the  vegetation  is  often  luxu- 
riant and  beautiful;  the  trees  grow  to  some  considerable 
height,  and  various  dimbing  plants  twine  round  them  and 
hang  from  their  branches,  or  interlace  them  with  rich  gar- 
lands of  foliage.  The  massy  sandstone  rocks,  grey  with 
lichens,  and  often  assuming  the  appearance  of  ruined  build- 
ings, half  hidden  among  the  evergreen  bushes,  add  to  the 
beauty  of  these  little  dells.  Here  grows  in  great  abundance 
tiiat  singular  tree  called  the  Nofeboom,*  with  large  and  jagged 
leaves  of  a  very  fine  green  colour,  springing  in  radiating  tufts 
from  the  very  ends  of  the  branches,  which  are  otherwise  bare. 
The  Acacia  or  Doomboonif  a  very  tall  Aloe,  and  numerous 
other  thorny  shrubs,  are  likewise  characteristic  of  the  vegetation 
of  these  deUs  (Note  A) ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  their 
plants  is  an  arborescent  Euphorbia^  which  grows  to  the  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  thick  rough  trunk  and  a  broad  flat 
head  almost  like  that  of  a  pine  tree ;  it  has  no  leaves,  but  its 
younger  branches  are  very  succulent,  thick,  green,  angular, 
beset  with  spines  all  along  the  angles,  and  curved  upwards 
like  the  arms  of  a  candelabrum.  I  do  not  know  any  tree  of 
a  more  singular  appearance.  It  is  full  of  an  excessively  acrid 
and  caustic  milk^  which  gushes  out  in  great  quantity  where- 
ever  an  incision  is  made. 

The  places  that  I  found  most  favourable  for  botany  in  this 
neighbourhood,  were  a  ravine  above  the  house  at  that  time 
occupied  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  and  the  southern  face  of  the  long  and  high  ridge  of  hill 
bdiind  the  barracks  on  the  south  side  of  it.  This  hill  rises 
from  the  town  with  a  long,  smooth,  grassy  slope  of  very  easy 
ascent;  its  ridge  is  narrow,  and  the  descent  on  the  other  side 
very  steep,  in  some  places  quite  precipitous  and  rocky,  in 
others  covered  with  bush,  and  affording  a  vegetation  far  more 
copious  than  that  of  the  town  side.  From  the  top  the  view 
extends  in  one  direction  to  the  sea,  over  an  undulated  grassy 

*  Cunomu  ipicaia, 

T  2 
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country  variegated  with  wood;  in  the  other  to  the  high 
mountains  of  Cafferland,  among  which  the  Winterberg  (dis- 
tant about  sixty  leagues)  makes  a  conspicuous  figure. 

The  hills  on  the  north  and  east  of  Graham's  Town  are 
considerably  lower  than  those  near  the  barracks,  and  expand 
at  the  top  into  smooth,  grassy  table  plains  of  great  breadth. 
A  peculiar  rocky  knoll,  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone, 
overlooking  the  town  from  the  east,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Lynx's  Kop,  and  noted  as  being  the  station  from  which  the 
famous  Caffer  Chief  Makanna,  or  Lynx  as  the  Dutch  called 
him,  directed  the  desperate  attack  on  Graham's  Town,  in 
1819.  This  man,  who  pretended  to  a  divine  mission,  had 
acquired  by  his  arts  a  prodigious  influence  over  the  Caffers, 
and  succeeded  in  engaging  several  of  the  tribes  in  a  combined 
attack  on  the  town,  which  was  then  in  its  infancy ;  his  object 
was  nothing  less  than  the  total  expulsion  of  the  whites  from 
Albany  and  the  adjoining  districts,  and  be  had  contrived  to 
persuade  his  followers  that  by  his  magical  arts  he  would  be 
able  to  render  harmless  the  bullets  of  the  enemy.  Abandon- 
ing, therefore,  the  insidious  mode  of  fighting  which  is  usually 
practised  by  the  frontier  Caffers,  they  advanced  openly  to  the 
attack  in  dense  masses  and  with  great  fury,  but  were  at  length 
routed  by  the  severe  fire  of  the  English  troops.  Upwards  of 
five  hundred  of  them,  I  was  told,  remained  dead  on  the  spot, 
and  considering  their  extreme  tenacity  of  life,  the  wounded 
must  be  estimated  at  three  or  four  times  that  number.  For 
some  time  afterwards,  it  is  said,  the  bush  between  this  town 
and  the  firontier  swarmed  with  vultures,  attracted  by  the 
corpses  of  those  who  had  perifihed  in  their  retreat.  If  there 
had  been  a  force  of  cavalry  at  hand  to  follow  up  the  victory, 
the  Caffers  would  probably  not  have  become  again  trouble- 
some to  the  colony  in  the  present  generation.  Makanna 
himself  did  not  fall  in  the  battle,  but  was  taken  prisoner  soon 
after,  and  sent  to  Robben  Island,  in  Table  Bay,  the  ordinary 
place  of  confinement  for  felons.  By  what  right  we  could 
treat  an  independent  chieftain  aa  a  criminal,  is  not  easy 
to  say. 
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The  Great  Fbh  RiTer  is  distant^  in  the  nearest  part,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Graham's  Town,  and  the  great  tract  of 
bush  which  borders  it  throughout  its  course,  in  some  places 
approaches  within  six  miles  of  the  town.  This  Fish  River 
Bush,  so  noted  in  the  history  of  the  late  Caffer  war,  is  a  tract 
of  country  of  most  rugged  and  savage  character ;  not  exactly 
mountainous,  but  a  chaos  of  great  hills,  which  run  generally 
in  long  flat  ridges,  with  very  steep  but  not  rocky  sides,  and 
are  divided  by  extremely  deep,  narrow,  gloomy  valleys ;  hill 
and  valley  alike  covered  with  impenetrably  thick  bush,  as 
dense  as  the  undergrowth  of  a  Brazilian  forest,  and  much 
more  thorny.  I  cannot  conceive  a  country  more  difficult  to 
make  one's  way  through.  The  shrubs  are  in  general  the 
same  as  those  which  occur  near  the  Sunday  River;  but,  in 
addition,  there  is  abundance  of  the  great  Tree-Euphorbia, 
which  I  have  described  a  few  pages  back,  of  the  StreUtzia, 
(at  this  time  out  of  flower,)  and  of  the  Zamia  horrida,  with 
its  stiff,  spiny,  palm^like  leaves  springing  from  the  top  of  a 
short  thick  stem  which  looks  like  a  pine-apple. 

I  never  saw  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  anything 
resembling  the  Fish  River  Bush ;  nor,  I  should  think,  does 
there  exist  a  tract  so  difficult  to  penetrate  or  to  clear. 
The  vegetation  is  so  succulent  that  fire  has  no  effect  on  it 
even  in  the  dryest  weather,  and  at  the  same  time  so  strong 
and  rigid  and  excessively  dense  that  there  is^  no  getting 
through  it  without  cutting  your  way  at  every  step,  unless  in 
the  paths  made  by  wild  beasts.  Tet  the  Caffers  make  their 
way  through  with  wonderful  skill  and  activity,  creeping  like 
snakes  among  the  thickets,  where  no  white  man  can  follow 
them ;  and  this  covert  extending  so  far  along  the  frontier,  is 
of  great  advantage  to  them,  both  in  their  predatory  and  hostile 
incursions,  as  they  can  muster  in  force  and  even  approach 
to  within  a  few  miles  of  Graham's  Town  without  being 
observed. 

Not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  I  have  been  told,  the 
Fish  River  Bush  swarmed  with  Elephants  and  other  wild 
beasts.     Mr.  Clarke  once  saw  fifly  elephants  together  near 
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Trompeter's  Drift,  about  thirty  miles  from  Ghraham's  Town; 
but  the  active  war  waged  against  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
ivory^  by  the  Albany  settlers^  the  more  freq^ient  passage  of 
men  and  cattle  throi^h  those  wild  tracts,  the  patrolling  and 
fighting  in  the  bush  during  the  late  Gaffer  war,  have  put  these 
aboriginal  inhabitants  to  the  rout  At  the  present  day,  it  is 
said,  not  an  elephant  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Fish 
River  Bush.  The  rhinoceros  and  buffalo  still  exist  there; 
but  the  former,  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  wild  beasts  of 
this  country,  is  become  extremely  rare.  The  hippopotamus, 
or  sea  cow  as  the  Dutch  call  it,  though  much  reduced  in 
numbers,  is  still  to  be  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
All  the  lai^er  kinds  of  antelope  have  become  far  scarcer 
than  they  were  formerly  within  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  and 
some  are  quite  extinct.  The  high,  open  table  plains  called 
the  Bontebok  Flats,  lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  Winter- 
berg,  are  still  famous  for  the  abundance  of  large  game. 
Many  offieers  who  had  visited  them  for  the  sake  of  hunting, 
assured  me  that  the  immense  multitudes  of  wild  quadrupeds, 
especially  of  the  Quagga,  the  Gnoo  or  Wildebeest,  the  Bles- 
bok,  and  the  Springbok,  which  were  there  to  be  seen,  were 
really  astonishing.  Lions  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  on 
those  Flats,  though  much  reduced  in  number  by  the  exertions 
of  the  sportsmen.  It  is  said  that  the  lion  wiU  seldom  attack 
a  man,  at  least  a  white  man,  unless  provoked;  when  roused 
he  generally  walks  away  at  a  slow  pace  and  with  an  air  of 
great  deliberation  and  tranquillity,  seeming  to  say,  '^  I  will 
let  you  alone  if  you  let  me  alone ;"  but  if  pursued  or  fired  at, 
he  attacks  in  his  turn  with  great  fury.  I  had  always  sup- 
posed that  this  was  a  solitary  animal,  but  the  ofiicers  who 
had  hunted  on  the  Bontebok  Flats,  all  concurred  in  asserting 
that  it  was  usual  to  meet  with  several  lions  together,  some- 
times as  many  as  seven  or  eight. 

I  must  not  enlarge  on  the  wild  sports  of  South  Africa, 
which  I  did  not  myself  witness,  and  of  which  a  copious  and 
amusing  account  has  been  given  by  Captain  Harris.  When 
I  was  at  Fort  Beaufort,  I  saw  some  admirable  drawings. 
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executed  by  an  officer  of  the  27th  regiment,  and  which  gave 
a  most  lively  idea  of  the  style  of  hunting  on  the  Bontebdc 
Flats. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Graham's  Town  I  met  with  few 
wild  animals,  though  I  wandered  over  the  hills  for  several  hours 
almost  every  day.  The  ground  indeed  is  everywhere  per- 
forated by  the  burrows  of  the  Ant-eater  or  Aardvark,  and  the 
broken  and  excavated  ant-hills  bear  witness  to  his  operations; 
but  he  very  rarely  stirs  out  of  his  hole  by  day,  and  I  never 
was  able  to  meet  with  him.  The  hysena,  which  is  common 
enough  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  likewise  a  nocturnal  animal. 
One  day  as  I  was  walking  along  the  top  of  the  high  hill  already 
mentioned,  behind  the  barracks,  I  had  a  good  view  of  a  large 
bird  of  prey,  which  I  easily  recognised  as  the  Bearded  Eagle, 
or  Lammergeier  of  the  Swiss.  I  was  already  aware  that  this 
noble  bird  was  a  native  of  Southern  Africa,  as  well  as  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Himalaya,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  see  him  at 
auch  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  sea.  Perhaps  he  had  his 
home  among  the  clifEi  of  the  Winterberg,  and  had  come  thus 
£ur  in  quest  of  prey. 

The  climate  of  Albany  is  considered  very  healthy^  although 
subject  to  sudden  and  violent  changes  of  temperature.  It  is 
on  the  whole  remarkably  dry ;  rain  is  unfrequent,  and  very 
uncertain  as  to  the  times  of  its  occurrence;  but  when  it  does 
come  it  is  always  from  the  south  or  south-east,  as  in  that 
direction  the  country  is  open  to  the  sea.  The  dry  winds 
from  the  west,  north-west,  and  north,  often  blow  with  great 
violence  and  are  excessively  annoying;  for,  like  the  south- 
easters  at  the  Cape,  they  raise  stifling  clouds  of  dust.  During 
part  of  the  time  we  remained  hefe,  indeed  whenever  it  did 
not  blow  hard,  the  weather  was  extremely  pleasant,  and  the 
air  singularly  clear  and  pure.  The  sunsets  were  often  strik- 
ingly beautiful,  the  western  sky  being  all  in  a  glow  of  the 
deepest  and  clearest  gold  or  orange,  while  the  light  clouds 
opposite  to  it  were  tinged  with  an  exquisitely  pure  rose 
colour. 

The  elevation  of  Graham^s  Town  is  said  to  be  nearly  one 
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thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  of  course  its  climate  is 
considerably  colder  as  well  as  dryer  than  Cape  Town,  but 
there  was  no  frost  during  the  period  of  my  stay. 

April  29. — ^After  remaining  about  a  fortnight  at  this  place 
we  set  out  for  Cafferland  on  the  29th,  and  journeying  east- 
ward, over  a  high  and  open  country,  reached  Eraser's  Camp, 
a  small  military  post  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Graham's 
Town  and  six  from  the  Great  Fish  River.  From  the  highest 
hill  on  our  route,  called  the  Governor's  Kop,  we  had  an 
excellent  view  of  the  mountains  of  Cafferland  and  the  Ceded 
Territory,  some  of  which  are  supposed  to  exceed  six  thousand 
feet  in  height. 

Eraser's  Camp,  where  we  passed  the  nighty  had  been  a 
little  before  this  the  scene  of  a  tragical  event.  Some  soldiers 
of  the  Hottentot  corps,  or  Cape  Rifles,  who  were  quartered 
here,  mutinied,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  supposed,  of  the  Caffers^ 
and  fired  into  a  hut  where  a  party  of  officers  were  sitting, 
killing  one  of  tiiem,  a  Mr.  Crowe.  The  mutineers  were  how- 
ever disarmed  by  the  other  troops,  and  being  tried  by  a  courts 
martial  fourteen  of  them  were  sentenced  to  death ;  the  Go- 
vernor caused  only  two  of  these  to  be  executed ;  some  who 
were  least  guilty  were  pardoned,  and  the  rest  sent  to  work  in 
chains  on  Robben  Island.  If  credit  could  be  given  to  the 
confession  made  by  one  of  the  criminals,  this  abortive  out- 
break was  connected  with  an  extensive  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  Caffer  chief  Umkai,  of  the  Tslambie  tribe,  was  the  prime 
mover.  The  Caffers,  aided  by  the  Hottentot  mutineers,  were 
to  have  seized  on  the  military  post  of  Fort  Peddie,  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  Fish  River,  marched  upon  Graham's  Town 
by  nighty  surprised  the  72nd  regiment  in  the  barracks,  and 
fired  the  town;  indeed,  according  to  the  same  authority, they 
expected  no  less  than  to  be  able  to  drive  the  English  back  to 
Cape  Town,  and  to  partition  the  colony  between  them.  There 
is  litde  doubt  that  Umkai  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  mutineers,  and  had  secretiy  instigated  them  to  violence, 
probably  hoping  that  such  a  degree  of  confusion  might  be 
created,  as  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  breaking  into 
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the  proyince  of  Albany  and  sweeping  it  of  catde,  which  are 
the  grand  objects  of  Caffer  warfare.  But  it  may  yery  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  crafty  chief  had  ever  really  entertained 
a  design  so  extravagant  as  that  mentioned  in  the  confession. 

April  30. — ^Leaving  Fraser's  Camp,  we  crossed  the  Great 
Fish  Biver  at  Trompeter's  Drift,  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
Peddie^  which  is  situated  on  an  elevated  grassy  plain  near 
the  little  river  Chusie  or  Clusie,  about  twenty  miles  from  our 
last  station.  The  Fish  River  Bush  is  less  broad  in  this  part 
than  in  many  others,  probably  not  extending  more  than  six 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  but  it  is  of  most  intricate  and 
formidable  character;  the  hills  of  very  considerable  height 
and  tremendously  steep,  but  of  a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
shape.  They  might  be  compared  to  inverted  sarcophagi. 
At  Trompeter's  Drift  there  is  a  small  military  post,  in  a 
most  burning  spot.  The  officer  who  commanded  here  at  this 
time  had  adorned  his  hut  with  various  spoils  of  the  chase,  in 
particular  the  skull  of  a  hippopotamus,  the  skin  of  a  leopard, 
beads  of  baboons  and  wild  boars,  horns  of  the  bufialo  and  of 
several  kinds  of  antelope ;  all  which  animals  he  had  killed  in 
the  neighbouring  bush.  The  Great  Fish  River,  where  we 
crossed  it,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  wider  than  the  Wye  at 
Monmouth,  and  had  but  little  water  in  it,  except  in  some 
places  where  it  formed  deep  pools  among  the  rocks ;  between 
these  hollows  its  stream  was  rapid  and  shaUow,  with  a  hard 
rocky  bottom ;  its  banks  beautiAiUy  fringed  with  the  weeping 
willow  (Note  B)  and  other  trees  of  a  like  graceful  character. 
This  river  is  subject,  at  uncertain  times,  to  violent  floods,  and 
has  been  known  to  rise  as  much  as  seventy  feet  above  its 
ordinary  level;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  so  fiur  dried 
up  as  to  become  a  mere  string  of  pook^  without  any  current 
ataU. 

May  1st.— The  next  day  we  rode  about  six  miles  farther 
eastward,  to  a  missionary  station  at  the  head  of  the  Beeka 
River,  where  the  Caffer  chiefs  of  the  tribes  Congo  and 
Tslambie  had  assembled  to  meet  the  Governor.    There  were 
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present,  of  the  former  tribe^  the  chiefs  Cobus  Congo,  Pato, 
and  Kama;  of  the  latter,  Umhala,  Umkai,  Grazala,  and 
Noneebe  the  widow  of  Dushani,  and  about  three  hundred 
Caffers  of  inferior  rank.  The  chiefs  were  in  English  dresses, 
mostly  old  uniforms  which  had  been  given  them  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-governor and  other  authorities  on  the  frontier,  and 
which  did  not  become  them  at  all;  but  the  multitude,  in 
their  national  dress,  with  their  cloaks  either  wrapt  round 
them,  or  hanging  in  loose  folds  over  one  shoulder,  so  as  to 
expose  the  greatest  part  of  their  athletic  figures,  had  a  most 
picturesque  appearance.  The  conference  took  place  in  the 
church ;  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-governor  and  their  party 
occupying  a  platform  at  one  end  of  it,  while  the  natives  filled 
the  rest  of  the  building.  It  was  a  curious  and  striking  sight,  to 
behold  these  dark  warriors,  some  wrapt  in  their  cloaks,  others 
naked,  but  armed  with  their  clubs  or  ktrriea^  sitting  in  pro- 
found silence,  and  in  attitudes  of  earnest  attention,  with  thw 
intelligent  countenances  and  keen  eyes  turned  towards  tiie 
speakers,  whom  they  never  interrupted.  I  certainly  never 
saw  a  public  meeting  in  England  half  so  orderly.  I  was  re* 
minded  of  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  of  their  demeanour  on  occasions  like  the  pre- 
sent. Several  of  the  chiefs  spoke,  but  not  at  any  great 
length,  all  professing  the  greatest  aversion  to  war,  and  the 
utmost  satis&ction  at  the  pacific  and  friendly  language  used 
by  the  Governor.  The  principal  topic  of  discussion  was  the 
chaige  against  Umkai,  of  instigating  and  abetting  the  meeting 
in  the  Cape  Corps.  He  defended  himself  with  considerable 
art  and  ingenuity,  but  by  no  means  satisfactorily.  The  con- 
ference, however,  ended  very  amicably.  After  it  had  broken 
xip,  when  the  Caffers  had  resumed  their  assoffois,  and  were 
standing  or  lounging  about  in  knots  and  groups  in  the  open 
air,  I  was  struck  more  than  ever  with  the  picturesque  and 
noble  appearance  of  these  fine  barbarians,  whose  tall  and  well- 
proportioned  figures,  with  the  unstudied  grace  and  ease  of 
their  attitudes,  and  the  disposition  of  their  scanty  drapery. 
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wonid^  I  think,  have  delighted  a  painter.  Yet  the  conference 
at  Block  Drift,  three  days  afterwards,  presented  a  scene  still 
more  interesting  than  this. 

There  were  no  Caffer  women  present  on  this  occasion,  ex- 
cept the  Queen  Noneebe  and  her  attendant,  who  wore 
European  dresses.  As  we  were  riding  back  to  Fort  Peddie, 
these  two  ladies  passed  us  on  horseback,  riding  astride, 
with  their  petticoats  up  to  their  knees,  and  trotting  along  in 
gallant  style. 

From  Fort  Peddie  to  Block  Drift  on  the  Chumie,  the 
country  is  beautifully  varied  with  hill  and  dale,  wood  and 
pasture ;  and  in  many  parts  the  broad  grassy  lawns,  dotted 
with  trees  and  clumps  of  shrubbery,  give  it  quite  a  park-like 
character.  The  variety  of  surface  and  the  richness  of  the 
verdure,  made  it  very  superior  to  anything  I  saw  within  the 
bounds  of  the  colony,  and  the  broad,  open,  elevated  ridge 
along  which  we  travelled,  gave  us  a  good  commanding  view. 
The  direction  of  our  journey  was,  to  the  westward  of  N. 

May  2nd.—  On  the  2nd,  after  travelling  a  distance  which 
was  variously  estimated  at  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-two 
miles,  we  pitched  our  tents  in  a  very  pretty  wooded  valley, 
near  the  deserted  post  of  Fort  Willshire,  on  the  Keiskamma. 
Here  we  passed  a  miserable  night,  for  a  bitter  wind  blew 
with  such  ftiry,  that  it  every  minute  threatened  to  overturn 
the  tents,  and  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  it  was  impossible, 
for  me  at  least,  to  sleep  at  alL 

May  Srd. — During  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  wind  con- 
tinued to  blow  with  such  violence  as  to  rival  the  terrible  veni  de 
Ubc  of  the  South  of  France,  and  to  make  our  journey  very 
unpleasant.  We  arrived,  early  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Stretch,  the  political  agent  or  resident  of  the  British 
government,  near  Block  Drift.  Here  we  were  very  hospi- 
tably entertained,  but  as  there  was  not  room  in  the  house  to 
lodge  any  besides  the  Governor,  I  passed  the  night  in  one 
of  the  waggons,  where  I  found  myself  more  comfortable  than 
I  had  been  in  the  t^it. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Governor  held  a  conference  with 
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the  chiefB  of  the  Gaika  tribe,  of  whom  the  principal  were 
Macomo,  Tyali,  Botma,  and  Eno.  This  was  a  still  more  pic- 
turesque scene  than  that  at  the  Beeka,  for  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  in  a  wide  green  meadow,  dotted  with 
fine  acacia-trees.  The  principal  Gaffers  seated  themselves 
on  the  grass  in  a  semicircle,  around  the  little  group  of 
English  who  attended  the  Governor ;  the  rest  stood  on  the 
outside,  and  the  rich  uniforms,  the  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
swords  and  feathers  of  the  officers,  made  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  dusky  and  naked  savages.  What  added,  perhaps, 
to  the  exciting  interest  of  the  scene,  was  the  feeling  that  we 
were  quite  in  the  power  of  these  people,  who  being  between 
three  and  four  hundred  in  number,  and  all  armed,  could,  in 
all  probability,  easily  have  overpowered  the  little  handful  of 
Europeans ;  and  though,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  no  rea- 
son  to  distrust  them,  one  could  not  but  reflect  that  they 
might,  if  they  chose,  cut  off  at  one  blow  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony,  and  the  Commandant  of 
the  frontier.  The  discussion,  though  it  ended  peaceably,  was 
much  more  animated  than  on  the  former  occasion ;  many  of 
the  Caffers  speaking  with  much  vehemence  and  warmth  of 
manner,  and  with  great  fluency  of  language ;  and  even  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpretation,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  their  art  and  address  in  debate.  All  the  speakers 
professed^  whether  sincerely  or  not,  an  aversion  to  war,  and 
a  desire  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  English ;  but  they 
complained  of  the  insufficient  extent  of  their  territory,  and 
dwelt  much  on  the  injustice  done  to  Gaika  by  a  former  go- 
vernment, in  depriving  him  of  a  part  of  his  country,  the  Kat 
River  settlement,  after  profesang  to  look  on  him  as  a  friend ; 
they  asked  why,  when  the  greater  part  of  their  territory  was 
restored  to  them  by  the  last  treaty,  which  professed  to  re- 
dress all  their  wrongs,  this  was  not  restored  Ukewise  ?  This 
was  evidently  a  sore  point  with  them,  and  some  of  their 
speakers  dwelt  upon  it  with  great  force  and  pertinacity.  It 
was  urged  particularly  by  Macomo,  and  by  one  of  Gaika's 
old  captains,  a  man  of  most  noble  appearance.    When  this 
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man  stood  up  with  his  staff  in  bis  hand,  and  harangued  with 
a  grave  earnestness  of  manner,  and  with  mnch  but  not  extra- 
vagant gesticulation,  throwing  back  his  cloak,  and  displaying 
his  naked  and  statue-like  figure,  I  thought  that  a  finer  speci- 
men of  uncultivated  human  nature  could  hardly  be  conceived* 
Much  being  said  concerning  the  depredations  committed  within 
the  British  frontiers  by  the  Caffers  of  this  tribe,  the  chiefs 
disclaimed  all  participation  in  these  practices,  professed  great 
indignation  against  the  thieves,  and  urged  the  colonial  au- 
thorities to  punish  without  mercy  all  whom  they  could  de- 
tect ;  but  an  old  man,  who  spoke  subsequently,  declared 
very  frankly  that  in  the  matter  of  thievery  they  were  all 
alike^  chiefs  and  people,  and  illustrated  his  meaning  by  a 
metaphor  more  forcible  than  delicate.  I  remarked  that  in 
general,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  former  occasion,  the  Caf- 
fers behaved  with  great  decorum,  and  were  very  carefid  not 
to  interrupt  any  of  the  speakers.  Their  language  seemed  to 
me  soft  and  agreeable  to  the  ear ;  they  spoke  very  distinctly^ 
and  in  general  slowly,  with  much  emphasis,  and  with  more 
or  less  of  a  peculiar  cadence,  which  in  some  cases  sounded 
almost  like  singing,  without  any  of  the  strange  gobbling  sound 
which  I  have  often  remarked  in  the  speech  of  the  negroes. 
In  their  language^  as  in  that  of  the  Hottentots,  many  words 
are  pronounced  with  a  certain  click  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
difficult  to  imitate ;  yet  this  peculiarity  was  but  slightly  per- 
ceptible in  the  pronunciation  of  the  speakers  whom  I  heard 
at  the  two  conferences.  It  is  said  to  belong,  among  the 
Caffers,  only  to  the  Amdko$a^  who  inhabit  the  country  be- 
tween the  Great  Fish  River  and  the  Bashee,  and  who  are 
supposed  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Hottentots. 

The  celebrated  chiefs  Macomo  and  Tyali,  who  took  the 
most  prominent  part  in  the  late  Caffer  war,  dined  with  us  at 
Mr.  Stretch's,  and  behaved  quite  like  gentlemen,  seeming 
quite  accustomed  to  European  habits,  and  perfectly  at  their 
ease.  We  had  much  conversation  with  them  by  means  of  an 
interpreter.  They  showed  a  quickness  of  repartee,  and  a 
tact  and  dexterity  in  conversation,  which  would  have  done 
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credit  to  civilized  men.  Macomo  is  of  shorter  stature  than 
the  generality  of  the  Caffers,  with  a  very  keen,  shrewd,  intel- 
ligent countenance,  though  he  is  said,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, to  be  excessively  addicted  to  drinking.  Tyali,  his  bro- 
ther, is  considerably  taller  and  handsomer,  but  does  not  look 
equally  clever. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  Caffers  belong 
to  the  negro  race  of  mankind,  but  the  characteristic  pecu- 
liarities of  that  race,  with  the  exception  of  the  woolly  hair, 
are  less  strongly  marked  in  them  than  in  the  natives  of 
Guinea  or  Mosambique ;  the  lips  are  less  thick,  the  nose 
less  flat,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  not  remarkably  promi- 
nent, and  the  forehead  is  often  as  high  and  as  amply  deve- 
loped as  in  Europeans.  (Note  C).  The  colour  of  the  skin 
appeared  to  me,  in  most  of  the  individuals  I  saw,  to  be  a 
dark  umber-brown,  frequently  approaching  to  black,  while  in 
others  it  had  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  red ;  but  the  skin  is  so  often 
smeared  with  red  ochre,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  accu- 
rately of  its  real  native  tint.  The  Caffer  men  are  in  general 
tall,  though  not  gigantic,  and  extremely  well  proportioned ; 
indeed  their  fine  forms  and  easy  attitudes  often  remind  one 
of  ancient  statues ;  but  they  are  more  remarkable  for  activity 
than  for  strength,  and  it  is  said,  have  generally  been  found 
inferior  in  muscular  power  to  British  soldiers.  They  wear  no 
clothing  except  the  skin  cloak  or  karasSy  and  this  is  worn 
only  as  a  protection  against  weather,  not  with  the  view  of 
concealing  any  part  of  the  body.  The  skins  of  which  these 
cloaks  are  made,  are  dressed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  as 
soft  and  pliable  as  glove-leather,  and  acquire  a  red-brown 
colour,  which  is  not  at  all  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Many  of 
the  chiefs  wear  mantles  of  leopard's  skin,  prepared  with  the 
hair  on.  They  ornament  their  hair,  on  great  occasions,  with 
red-ochre,  which  is  applied  in  a  very  elaborate  manner,  the 
hair  being  twisted  up  into  a  multitude  of  little  separate  knots 
or  lumps,  and  every  knot  carefully  covered  over  with  grease 
and  ochre.  This  process,  which  is  performed  by  the  women, 
is  said  to  be  very  long  and  tedious;  but  the  appearance 
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which  reflRiIts  frem  it,  though  whimsical  in  our  eyes,  is  consi* 
dered  by  them  as  highly  ornamental.  In  truth,  I  do  not  see  that 
this  practice  is  in  any  degree  more  barbarous  or  irrational  than 
that  of  covering  the  hair  with  white  powder,  which  not  long 
ago  was  so  fiEuihionable  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  Europe. 
The  Caffer  women,  of  whom  I  did  not  see  a  great  many, 
are  not  so  well  shaped  or  so  good-looking  as  the  men,  but 
have  very  good.humoured  countenances.  The  chief  distinc- 
tive peculiarity  in  their  dress  is  that  they  do  not  go  bare- 
headed like  the  other  sex,  but  wear  a  cap  of  dressed  leather, 
shaped  a  little  like  a  turban,  and  decorated  with  beads  and 
brass  buttons.  Their  cloak,  which  is  generally  much  orna- 
mented with  these  same  articles,  is  arranged  more  decently 
than  that  of  the  men,  being  in  general  wrapt  close  round 
them,  and  covering  them  from  the  throat  to  the  ancles ;  but 
the  unmarried  women  sometimes  fasten  it  round  the  waist 
in  the  manner  of  a  petticoat,  leaving  the  upper  part  of  the 
person  exposed.  Beneath  this  garment  they  wear  a  diminu- 
tive apron  of  the  same  material,  covered  with  beads. 

Among  the  Caffers  who  assembled  at  Block  Drift,  was  a 
very  strange-looking  personage,  a  son  of  the  chief  Eno.  His 
form  and  features  were  like  those  of  the  other  Caffers,  but 
the  colour  of  his  skin  a  disagreeable  reddish-white,  not  like 
the  ordinary  complexion  of  Englishmen,  but  with  a  stronger 
and  more  uniform  tint  of  red,  so  that  he  looked  somewhat  as 
if  he  had  been  scalded  or  half-flayed,  and  had  certainly  a 
most  repulsive  appearance.  His  hair  was  of  a  sandy-yellow 
colour,  but  as  woolly  as  that  of  his  countrymen.  He  was 
tall  and  robust,  and  was  considered  as  a  bold  and  able  war- 
rior, though  said  to  share  in  the  weakness  of  sight  which  has 
often  been  remarked  in  Albinos. 

Another  remarkable  personage  present  at  the  conference 
was  Stttu  or  Sootoo,  the  chief  widow  of  Gaika;  her  bulk  was 
immense,  and  her  figure  most  extraordinary,  the  projection 
behind  rivalling  that  of  the  famous  Hottentot  Venus.  This 
truly  marvellous  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  rear  is,  as  it  ap- 
pears, not  quite  confined  to  the  Hottentot  race,  for  Sutu  is  a 
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Tambookie  Caffer^  as  the  ^^  great  wives'^  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Amakosa  are  most  usually.  It  is  very  possible,  however, 
that  she  may  have  some  Hottentot  blood  in  her* 

All  the  Gaffers  at  Block  Drift,  with  the  exception  of  their 
chiefs,  were  armed  with  their  national  weapon,  the  light  spear 
or  javelin,  which  they  themselves  call  Umkonto^  but  to  which 
the  colonists  have  given  the  name  of  Assagai.  It  has  a  slen- 
der shaft  about  five  feet  long,  made  of  the  very  tough  and 
elastic  wood  which  the  Dutch  call  Assagai-koutj  and  an  iron 
head  or  blade,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  lance,  generally  with- 
out any  barb,  but  sharp  at  the  edges  as  well  as  at  the  point. 
The  whole  thing  is  very  light,  and  is  but  a  paltry  weapon 
against  European  troops ;  it  can  be  thrown  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
with  effect,  but  beyond  that  distance  they  have  no  certainty 
of  aim.  Another  weapon  used  by  the  Amakosa  is  the  Khrrie 
or  KeeriCf  which  is  simply  a  thick  stick  of  a  very  hard  and 
heavy  wood,  with  a  knob  at  one  end ;  this  is  likewise  used  as 
a  missile,  and  it  is  said  that  they  can  bring  down  birds  on  die 
wing  with  it.  A  considerable  number  of  these  people  are 
now  provided  with  fire-arms,  and  though,  as  yet,  few  are  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the 
Caffers  should  not  in  time  become  as  skilful  marksmen  as  the 
North  American  Indians.  They  will  in  that  case  be  truly 
formidable  enemies  in  the  bush.  Macomo,  I  have  been  told, 
is  a  good  shot.  The  frontier  colonists,  notwithstanding  their 
dread  and  hatred  of  these  people,  have  been  induced  by  the 
allurements  of  gain  to  supply  them  with  muskets  and  ammu- 
nition, and  it  is  said  that  an  active  contraband  trade  in 
these  articles  has  been  carried  on  in  spite  of  the  military 
posts. 

Whether  the  Amakosa  can  be  called  a  brave  people,  may 
admit  of  doubt ;  certainly  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  on 
their  warfare,  at  least  against  the  English,  does  not  exhibit 
this  quality,  if  they  possess  it.  Their  practice  is  to  avoid 
open  encounters  as  much  as  possible,  and  not  to  attack  in  a 
body  unless  they  have  an  immense  superiority  of  numbers. 
They  lurk  in  the  bush,  hang  on  the  flanks  and  rear  of  the 
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hostile  troops,  throw  their  assagais  from  behind  thickets  and 
rocks,  and  disperse  and  creep  away  under  covert  if  attacked. 
Their  desperate  assault  on  Graham's  Town,  in  1819,  was  the 
most  remarkable  deviation  from  this  system,  and  their  disaster 
on  that  occasion  has  probably  deterred  them  from  repeating 
the  experiment.  Accordingly,  in  the  last  war,  they  inflicted 
but  little  loss  on  our  troops,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, did  not  suffer  very  much  in  return.  Nor  can  they, 
with  any  reason,  be  blamed  for  avoiding  open  encounter  with 
men  whose  superiority  of  weapons  and  of  skill  they  have  ex- 
perienced, or  for  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  manner  most 
safe  and  advantageous  to  themselves. 

These  people  are,  I  am  told,  remarkably  tenacious  of  life, 
so  that  hardly  any  wound  which  is  not  immediately  fatal, 
win  prevent  them  from  effecting  their  retreat;  and  often, 
when  mortally  hurt,  they  will  run  like  deer  for  miles  before 
they  drop.  Living  in  a  peculiarly  fine  and  healthy  climate, 
subsisting  chiefly  on  milk,  and  neither  wasted  by  toil  nor 
pampered  with  indulgence,  they  are  subject  to  few  diseases. 
But  many  of  them,  especially  the  chiefs,  have  suffered  much 
from  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  late  Gaika, 
of  whom  there  is  an  interesting  account  in  Barrow's  Travels, 
is  said  to  have  perished  mainly  from  this  cause. 

May  5th. — I  now  return  to  my  narrative.  Leaving  Block 
Drift  very  early  in  the  morning,  we  travelled  over  a  beau- 
tiful, verdant,  hilly  country,  with  much  wood,  to  Fort  Arm- 
strong on  the  Kat  River.  It  is  surprising  how  superior  the 
country  beyond  the  Great  Fish  River  is,  in  point  of  beauty, 
to  that  on  the  colonial  side  of  the  stream ;  and  it  is  said  to  im- 
prove still  farther  after  you  cross  the  Keiskamma.  But  this 
fine  territory  is  not  considered  so  valuable  for  grazing,  as 
much  of  that  within  the  colony,  for  the  grass  is  in  general 
what  is  called  ''  sour ;''  that  is,  rank  and  unwholesome  for 
cattle. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  rich  and  picturesque  basin  of  the 
Cbumie,  and  taking  a  direction  about  N.W.,  we  passed  under 
the  brow  of  the  Katberg,  a  fine  mountain -range  clothed  with 
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wood^  and  descended  to  the  valley  of  the  Kat  River^  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Great  fish  River. 

The  situation  of  Fort  Armstrong  is  remarkably  picturesque. 
The  river  comes  winding  with  a  graceful  sweep  round  the 
high  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  fort  is  built,  and  the  hills 
on  the  left  bank  rise  steeply  from  the  water's  edge,  in  parts 
covered  with  thick  woods  of  Euphorbias  and  other  strange 
trees,  in  others  showing  bold  escarpments  of  sandstone  rock, 
half  mantled  with  creeping  evergreens.  At  some  distance, 
on  the  N.  and  N.W.,  are  high  and  picturesque  mountains, 
among  which  the  craggy  peak  of  the  Didima  is  the  most 
conspicuous.  The  cUffs  near  the  river  are  stratified  with  re- 
markable distinctness,  in  thick  horizontal  beds,  which  are 
divided  by  vertical  fissures  into  regularly  rectangular  blocks^ 
so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  an- 
cient Etruscan  walls  of  Cortona  and  Fiesola. 

We  remained  here  the  whole  of  the  6th.  The  cutting  wind 
from  which  we  had  suffered  two  or  three  days,  before^  had 
died  away,  and  the  severe  cold  was  succeeded  by  very  great 
heat ;  such  are  the  rapid  alternations  usual  in  this  dimate, 
which  is  nevertheless  extremely  healthy.  Fort  Armstrongs 
standing  on  a  naked  rock,  and  half  surrounded  by  steep  hills 
which  reflect  the  glare  of  the  sun,  is  extremely  hot,  nor  is  it 
considered  by  the  officers  as  an  agreeable  quarter. 

At  this  place  I  saw  a  young  gnoo,  which  belonged  to  an 
officer  of  the  75th  Regt.,  and  was  so  tame  and  fearless  that  it 
took  food  from  off  the  breakfast- table,  and  could  hardly  be 
driven  away.  In  the  structure  of  this  animal  there  is  a  cu- 
rious mixture  of  the  characters  belonging  to  the  buffalo  and 
to  the  antelope  tribe ;  the  former  predominating  in  the  shape 
of  the  head,  the  horns,  and  the  neck,  the  latter  in  the  slender 
and  flexible  limbs,  while  the  thick  mane  standing  upright 
along  the  ridge  of  the  neck,  and  the  flowing  tail  which  resem- 
bles that  of  a  horse,  complete  the  singularity  of  its  appear- 
ance. In  their  wild  state,  as  I  have  been  told,  when  chased 
or  alarmed,  the  gnoos  always  run  in  a  single  file,  one  follow- 
ing another,  oflen  to  the  number  of  several  hundreds^  but- 
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ting  with  their  heads  and  kicking  up  their  heels  as  they  go. 
The  young  one  that  I  saw  seemed  good-natured,  though  very 
bold,  but  the  full-grown  untamed  animal  is  fierce  and  dan* 
gerous. 

The  next  day,  turning  towards  the  8.W«,  we  proceeded 
along  the  green  valley  of  the  Kat  River,  between  very  high 
and  steep  hills,  indeed  almost  mountains,  which  are  partly 
covered  with  thick  wood,  and  partly  with  a  kind  of  open 
shrubbery  of  acacias.  The  hills,  throughout  this  part  of  the 
country,  have  a  general  tendency  to  the  flat-topped  or  table 
shape.  We  repeatedly  crossed  the  river,  which  flows  in  a 
very  tortuous  channel,  deeply  sunk  between  steep  banks,  and 
overhung  and  almost  concealed  by  a  thick  growth  of  weeping 
willows  and  other  trees.  Our  day's  journey,  of  about  twenty- 
seven  miles,  ended  at  Fort  Beaufort,  where,  as  everywhere 
else  in  this  frontier  tour,  I  met  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
and  kindness  from  the  officers.  This  military  post  is  situ- 
ated on  a  somewhat  elevated  platform  or  peninsula,  almost 
encircled  by  the  Kat  River,  which  is  rapid  and  muddy,  but 
neither  broad  nor  deep,  and  is  confined  between  very  high, 
almost  precipitous,  thickly-wooded  banks. 

May  8th. — We  spent  the  8th  at  Fort  Beaufort,  from 
whence  two  days'  journey,  in  a  direction  somewhat  to  the 
westward  of  S.,  brought  us  back  to  Graham's  Town.  We 
passed  the  intermediate  night  atTomlinson's  Inn,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Koonap,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Great  Fish 
River,  and  next  day  forded  the  latter  stream  near  Fort 
Brown,  where  it  is  much  less  considerable  than  at  Trom- 
peter's  Drift.  The  country  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
southward  to  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  town,  is  ex- 
tremely rugged,  and  covered  with  thick  bush.  From  Fort 
Beaufort  to  Graham's  Town  is  a  journey,  not  including  stop- 
pages, of  fifteen  hours  in  an  ox-waggon,  and  may  thence  be 
estimated  at  about  forty-five  miles. 

We  were  escorted  in  this  little  tour  by  detachments  of 
the  Hottentot  corps,  or  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  who  are,  or 
were  at  that  time,  the  only  cavalry  in  the  colony,  and  seem 
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well  suited  for  the  frontier  service.  The  officers  are  English, 
the  men  partly  of  mixed  breed  and  partly  genuine  Hotten* 
tots.  These  latter  people,  of  whom  I  saw  a  considerable 
number  in  Graham's  Town  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  a 
most  peculiar  and  repulsive  physiognomy.  The  form  of  the 
face  is  singularly  angular,  owing  to  the  excessive  projection 
of  the  cheek-bones,  the  shrunk  and  pinched  appearance  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  cheeks^  and  the  sharpness  of  the  chin ; 
the  mouth  is  prominent  and  the  lips  thick ;  the  eyes  very 
small  and  narrow,  and  rather  obliquely  placed  ;  the  forehead 
depressed;  the  nose  flattened  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so 
that  the  upper  part  of  it  appears  to  be  quite  obliterated, 
while  the  nostrils  are  large  and  wide.  The  colour  is  a  light 
and  slightly  yellowish  brown,  very  like  that  of  a  dead  oak- 
leaf.  The  plates  in  Le  Vaillant's  Travels  do  not  at  all  exag- 
gerate the  usual  ugliness  of  this  strange  race ;  but  whether 
his  account  of  their  moral  character  is  correct,  I  cannot  tell. 
I  never  saw  any  of  -them  in  their  original  state  of  wild  inde- 
pendence, and  if  they  ever  were  such  as  he  describes  them, 
they  have  sadly  deteriorated  by  the  contact  of  civilized 
man. 

The  Hottentots  are  mostly  of  small  stature;  the  majority 
of  those  in  the  Cape  corps,  at  least  of  the  new  levies,  are 
under  five  feet  high,  and  they  are  possessed  of  very  little 
muscular  strength.  Their  hands  and  feet  are  small  and 
delicate,  in  which  particular  they  difier  very  remarkably  from 
the  negroes. 

The  number  of  genuine  Hottentots  within  the  colony  at  the 
present  day,  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the  mixed  breeds, 
or  Bastaards  as  they  are  called,  in  whom  the  blood  of  the  abo- 
riginal race  is  crossed  with  that  of  the  Dutch,  the  negro,  or 
the  Malay.  The  Bastaards  are  much  superior  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  Hottentot  race. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

(A)  The  following  list  coDtains  the  most  remarkable  plaoU  which  w«..«. .« 
blotaoni  in  the  wooded  dells  or  kloofs  near  Graham's  Town,  during  the  months 
of  April,  Majy  and  Jane : 


i  were  in 


Anemone  Caffra, 
Eugenia  ZeyAeri^  Harr. 
FtCHSf  sp. 
Rhus,  2  sp. 

BrackyUena  dentata,  De  C. 
Eutyope  tpaikaceue,  De  C. 
Gaau0iepu  euryopoidee,  De  C. 
BurcheUia  Capeneit. 
Buniuria  eUipHca,  Harr. 
Niebukria  venota  (new  sp.) 
Testudinttria  syhatiea. 


Pelargonium  aonale. 
Podalyria  lancifoiia,  E.  et  Z. 
DolichoM, 
Ockna  arborea, 
Hatleria  lucida, 
Streptocarpus  ResH. 
Juaiicia,  2  sp. 
Plectrantkui,  2  sp. 
Tkuia  cupreMoidet, 
€Hemaii»  hraekkUa. 
Myroiphyllum  atparagoidea. 


Among  rocks,  in  more  exposed  and  sunny  situations,  I  noticed  particularly  i 

Craesuia  lycopodioidesy  De  C. 

C./aleaia,  and  other  sp.  of  the  same  genus. 

MeaemManihemum  tigrinum,  and  sereral  other  sp. 

Senecio  suhnudut,  De  C. 

Cineraria  HunfragOf  De  C. 

Eurypa  Algoenaie^  De  C. 

Tephrotia  grandiilora, 

Psoralea  bracteata^ 

Indigoftra^  sp.  ^ 

Aerottichumt  sp. 

Pieris  Calomekmos, 

Aspidium  coriaceum. 

And  on  the  grassy  hills  : 

Heliophila  virgaia, 
ffermannia  pUcata, 
H.  polymorphoj  E.  ei  Z. 
Struihioia  tomentoia. 
Dais,  2  sp. 

Helichryeum  astomalum,  De  C. 
H,  tubghmeratum,  De  C. 
H,  squamoeum,  Th. 
H.  cephaloideumt  De  C. 
H,  fnuH/oliumt  De  C. 
U.  tereiifoOum,  De  C. 
GladioluM  Jtoribundus. 
Tfitonia  ttcurigera  (f) 


Trichonema  roseum^ 

Dolichoe  Capentia. 

Ciuytia  ericoides, 

Monaonia  ovata, 

Polygala  aimples. 

Senecio  concoloTf  De  C. 

S.  trtpUnenria^  De  C. 

S.  pini/oliua. 

KohauHa  Amatymbtca^  £.  ei  Z. 

Chanoatoma  polyanthutnp  Benth. 

Nycterinia  Capenaia,  Benth. 

Oomphocarpua  criapua. 

Erica  curpijlora^ 
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Tlie  plants  common  to  tbe  neighbourliood  of  Cape  Town  and  that  of  Ora- 

bam^a  Town,  are  not  very  numerous.  The  following  list  contains  those  which 
I  observed : 

Protea  cynaroides,  PtoraUa  pmnaia. 

Fumnus  compreuut.  Tepkrona  Ctpenda. 

Erica  ceHnthoidea.  Ckironia  baccifera. 

TarchomuUhui  camphoratw.  AfyrtitUf  sp. 

CaUa  JEtkiopiea,  CUfortia  ttrobili/era. 

Lobelia  ewronopifolia.  Mesembryantheimtm  edule. 

Todea  Africana* 

Tbe  Heaths  and  Proteas  are  comparatirelj  rare  in  this  part  of  the  colony ; 
so  likewise  are  tbe  Resiiace^e,  which  are  tbe  most  abundant  of  all  plants  in  tbe 
south-western  districts,  but  which  are  here,  in  great  measure,  superseded  by 
real  grasses.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  tribes  of  plants,  which  are  almost  or 
quite  wanting  in  tbe  western  districts,  are  represented  in  tbe  eastern  by  several 
species ;  such,  in  particular,  are  the  Acantkaceaif  Apocynacea,  Bignomaeete, 
Rubiacett,  and  Capparidete,  It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  these  are  groups  which 
belong  chiefly  to  tropical  regions ;  and  that  the  Flora  of  tbe  eastern  part  of 
the  Cape  colony  thus  seems  to  approximate  more  to  that  of  the  tropics  than 
does  that  of  tbe  western  part,  although  the  temperature  of  Albany  is  not  higher 
(indeed,  if  anything,  rather  lower),  than  that  of  tbe  Cape  district.  From  what 
little  we  know  of  tbe  plants  of  the  Natal  coast,  it  would  seem  that  tbe  tropical 
character  there  becomes  more  decided,  and  that  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  the 
Cape  is  gradually  shaded  off,  as  it  were,  into  that  of  equinoctial  Africa.* 

Three  large  species  of  Aloe  are  very  common  in  the  environs  of  6raham*s 
Town,  where  their  tall  and  stately  spikes  of  glowing  red  flowers  form  the  most 
striking  ornaments  of  the  rocks  and  ravines.  The  tallest  kind,  which  fre- 
quently grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet  and  even  more,  is  the  Aloe  arboret" 
cens,  pretty  well  represented  in  Redout^'s  **  Plantes  grasses.*'  A  second  is 
the  same  which  I  have  mentioned  in  note  D  to  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which 
I  suppose  to  be  Aloe/erox.  Of  tbe  third  I  can  find  no  figure;  it  is  perhaps  Aioe 
Uneata  of  Hawortb,  and  of  the  2nd  edition  of  <*  Hortus  Kewensis,"  but  the 
very  brief  and  unsatisfactory  character  of  that  genus  is  not  sufficient  to  identify 
it.  Tbe  flowers  of  this  third  kind  are  exactly  like  those  of  A.  arboreeceiUf  but 
tbe  stem  is  seldom  more  than  five  feet  high,  and  remarkably  thick ;  the 
leaves  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  straight, 
not  recurved,  flat  on  tbe  upper  side,  moderately  convex  on  tbe  under,  edged 
with  short,  close-set,  reddish-brown  prickles ;  their  colour  is  a  deep  green, 
and  they  are  marked  with  numerous,  longitudinal,  straight  veins  or  ribs,  which 
as  far  as  I  have  seen,  are  peculiar  to  this  species,  and  seem  to  entitle  it  to  the 
i  of  Uneata, 


(B)  The  weeping  willow  which  abounds  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Fish  River,  Kat 
River,  and  other  streams  of  the  Caffer  country,  is  not  the  true  Babylonian  Wil- 

*  See  Hanrey'e  Genera  of  South  African  Plants. 
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knr,  eoniiiKnilj  cnltiTtted  in  BngUad,  bat  a  distincl  tpeciety  rery  timilar  in  its 
mode  of  growth^  and  almottequaUj  beautiful. 

(C)  I  most  aaf  ,  that  I  nerer  saw  a  Caff* er  resemblinf  the  portrait  which  is 
girea  in  Or.  Pritchard*s  work  on  the  Historj  of  Mankind  (ad.  3»  roL  2»  plate  6) ; 
it  may  bare  been  like  some  one  indiyidnal,  but  it  Is  by  no  means  a  characteris- 
tic specimen  of  the  race. 

It  is  a  carious  fact,  stated  in  that  work,  that  the  Gaffer  langnage  resembles 
the  Coptic,  in  forming  the  tenses  of  ?erbs,and  the  numbers  and  cases  of  noons, 
by  prejixeti  syllables,  not  by  changes  of  termination  as  in  the  European  Ian- 
guAges.  The  prefix  ^ma,  in  the  CaflTer  tongue,  marks  the  plural  number,  as  in 
^moAatah  the  plural  of  Kotahs  and  they  hare  a  great  rariety  of  other  prefixes. 
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Swan  River  Botany. 

The  late  letters  from  Mr.  Drummond  have  brought  the 
following  information  respecting  Swan  River  Botany. 

'^  By  a  ship  now  about  to  sail  (January  16th,  1843),  I  send 
two  fine  species  oi  AnigozantkuSy  collected  by  my  son  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Moore  River.  Of  the  golden-flowered  kind 
I  gave  some  account  before;^  it  is  highly  beautiful,  and, 
though  approaching  A.flavida  in  character,  is  readily  distin- 
guishable firom  all  the  varieties  of  that  truly  protean  plant,  by 
its  sickle-shaped,  hairy  leaves.  The  dark-flowering  one,  of 
which  but  two  specimens  have  ever  been  found  in  bloom,  is 
a  real  mourmng-Jhwer ;  the  upper  portion  of  its  stem  and 
lower  portion  of  the  corolla  being  covered  as  with  a  black 
velvet ;  the  corolla  is  deeply  cleffc  and  expands  about  2  inches. 
This  species  is  not  allied  to  any  other  Anigozanthus  yet  dis- 
covered in  the  Swan  River  settlement 

During  my  joamey  to  the  South,  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
that  the  natives  use  the  tuberous  roots  of  Anigozanthus  flavida 

*  See  Tol.  i,  p.  637-8,  for  a  description  of  this  and  seTeral  other  beanti- 
M  apedes  of  Anig<utQntku$. 
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for  food,  selecting  such  as  are  going  to  flower  the  following 
year.  The  terminations  of  the  roots  of  such  plants  are  about 
the  same  size  as  those  of  the  FhrerUine  Iris,  and  when  in  the 
state  above  specified,  contain  much  starch;  the  natives  call 
them  Cattitch.  Along  with  the  Amgozanthus,  you  will  find  a 
few  seeds  of  the  beautiful  Boronia,  detected  by  Mrs.  Molloy, 
and  which  I  have  named  B.  Molloyc^/'* 

April  26tb,  1843. 

^'  I  feel  anxious  respecting  the  safety  of  two  boxes  which 
were  despatched  to  you  in  January  last.  They  contain  about 
five  hundred  species  of  plants^  not  sent  to  you  before,  among 
them  three  or  four  new  genera  of  Proteace^B  and  two  most 
beautiful  species  of  Anigozardhus  ;  the  yellow-flowered  one  I 
consider  to  be  the  very  loveliest  plant  which  tliis  country  can 
boast.  There  are  also  several  letters  and  journals  of  mine  in 
the  box. 

I  have  lately  obtained  another  species  of  Dryam/ro,  or  per- 
haps HenUclidia,  for  it  answers  to  the  character  of  that 
genus  in  possessing  a  seed-vessel^  densely  covered  with  long 
ferruginous  hairs,  its  substance  thin  and  opening  at  the  top 
and  sides ;  the  seeds  are  wingless ;  but  it  differs  by  bringing 
sometimes  two  seeds  to  maturity,  and  in  other  charac- 
ters. 

The  plant  has  the  true  habit  of  Dryandra;  it  is  a  low, 
much-branched  shrub,  and  the  flowers,  which  I  have  only 
seen  in  a  withered  state,  are  produced  on  the  old  stems ;  the 
style  appears  very  long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  inflo- 
rescence, and  is  villous,  with  long  hairs  at  the  lower  part. 
The  discovery  of  this  shrub  is  due  to  my  youngest  son,  who 
gathered  it  in  the  Moore  River  district. 

In  my  former  letters  I  mentioned  to  you  Mrs.  Molloy  as  a 
most  ardent  botanist,  who  had  detected  many  of  the  finest 
productions  of  this  country,  and  both  cultivated  them  herself 
in  her  garden  in  Vase  district,  and  sent  seeds  to  Captain 

•  See  vol,  ii,  p.  I6g  and  J7l. 
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Mangles,  thus  introdadng  them  to  England.  I  am  sorry  to 
tdl  you  that  I  have  just  heard  of  her  decease,  in  the  prime  of 
life.  This  melancholy  event  frustrates  the  hopes  I  had  enter- 
tained of  her  transmitting  to  you  a  particular  account  of  the 
plants  in  her  neighbourhood,  which  she  had  purposed  doing ; 
but  Providence  has  willed  it  otherwise. 

We  have  a  most  curious  little  plant,  now  in  blossom,  which 
I  suspect  to  belong  to  Cyperacea,  but  cannot  refer  it  satis- 
factorily to  any  of  Mr.  Brown's  genera.  It  covers  a  larger 
portion  of  the  virgin  pastures  in  Australia  than  perhaps  any 
other  production  whatever,  being  equally  abundant  on  clay, 
sand,  and  loam,  and  growing  wherever  there  is  grass,  except 
on  the  alluvial  flats.  It  springs  up  in  dense  patches,  from 
one  or  two  inches  to  as  many  yards  in  diameter,  the  larger 
clumps  having,  no  doubt,  taken  ages  to  acquire  such  a  size. 
To  me  its  affinity  seems  between  the  CyperacetB  and  the  true 
grams  ;  the  leaves  are  grass-like,  and  about  four  inches  high, 
somewhat  hispid,  and  having  broad,  membranaceous,  sheath- 
ing bases,  which  inclose  the  young  dioots  and  the  flower- 
stalk,  itself  about  half  an  inch  high.  Immediately  below  the 
flowers  are  three  bracteas,  analogous  to  the  involucral  leaves 
of  the  OgperWf  and  above  these  are  five  or  six  glumaceous 
bracteas,  of  a  green  colour  on  the  back,  but  their  edges  are 
white  and  membranous,  sometimes  tinged  with  purple;  in 
each  of  these  bracteas  there  is  a  germen,  crowned  with  a  style 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  white  or  rose-coloured, 
villous,  and  deft  nearly  half-way  down  into  three  or  four 
parts ;  the  anthers  are  three  or  four  in  number,  two  lines 
long,  and  borne  on  filaments  measuring  an  inch  in  length. 
This  litde  plant,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  spedmens  sent 
home,  is  individually  quite  inconspicuous,  and  yet  it  is  very 
remarkable,  for  in  some  cases,  when  in  a  flowering  state, 
the  anthers  are  so  numerous  as  completely  to  hide  the  leaves, 
giving  its  tufts  the  appearance  of  golden  cushions.^' 

September  26th,  1843. 
*^  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  box  of  seeds  for  the 
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Royal  Oardens  at  Kew,  and  only  regret  that  the  niunber  of 
species  is  not  so  great  as  I  could  wish,  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  collecting  largely  during  a  journey  made  with 
loaded  pack-horses,  except  near  the  places  where  we  stop  for 
the  night.  There  are  a  number  of  small  sets  of  seeds  which 
I  should  wish  to  sell,  if  you  can  obtain  me  any  purchasers  of 
them ;  in  all,  even  the  smallest,  of  these  collections  there  are 
abundance  of  seeds  of  the  splendid  Baronia  MoUoya,  the  yel- 
low Aniffozanihus,  and  several  other  new  and  interesting 
plants. 

I  also  transmit  a  series  of  letters  on  the  Botany  of  our 
colony,  published  in  the  ^^  Enquirer,'^  a  Swan  River  news- 
paper; and  though  incomplete,  for  some  of  ttiem  are  missing, 
they  contain  the  fullest  information  I  have  been  able  to  give 
of  those  plants  used  for  food  by  the  natives.  There  are  also 
five  or  six  sheets  of  notes,  descriptive  of  those  plants  which  I 
have  sent  you,  especially  the  Cryptogamia ;  of  the  latter  tribe 
there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  species  in  the  different 
boxes,  which  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the  productions  of  our 
colony  in  the  way  of  MoaseSy  &o.  If  any  of  the  purchasers 
of  my  PJumogamous  plants  should  be  desirous  of  having  the 
Swan  River  Cryptogamia  also,  I  shall  be  happy  to  supply 
them,  and  will  take  care  to  procure  the  sea^toeeda,  which  the 
distance  of  this  place  (Hawthomden)  from  the  coast  has 
hitherto  prevented  my  collecting/' 

James  Drummond. 


77ie  Bermuda  Cedar. 

The  following  interesting  observations  on  the  Bermuda  or 
Pencil  Cedar,  figured  and  described  at  Tab.  I,  p.  141,  of 
the  last  volume  of  this  Journal,  have  been  kindly  communi- 
cated to  the  Editor,  by  his  Excellency,  Colonel  Reid,  the 
Grovemor  of  that  colony. 

'^  The  inhabitants  of  Bermuda  are  not  aware  what  the  dis- 
tinctions may  be  which  have  induced  botanists  to  class  the 
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Bermuda  Cedar  as  a  sepamte  ipedes,  and  theybdieyeit  to  be 
no  oilier  than  the  VhrffmUm  Cedar^  altered  and  impnrred  by 
soil  and  elimate.  This  opinion  is  not,  however,  based  on  exact 
obsenration,  thon^  attention  has  recently  been  directed  to 
this  qnesticm,  in  the  hope  of  solving  it,  by  comparing  speci- 
mens of  the  two  trees. 

Neither  do  they  consider  the  Bermmda  Cedar  as  the  wood 
110V  Qsed  in  the  mamifacture  of  pencils  in  Great  Britain ;  for 
it  is  not  an  aitide  of  exportation  intended  for  this  object, 
and  it  is  both  harder  and  of  a  darker  colour  than  pencils 
Qsoally  are. 

Wherever  cultivation  is  neglected,  the  Cedar  springs  up  in 
Bermuda,  and  it  comes  to  maturity  in  about  thirty  or  forty 
years.  Looking  from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  the  central  and 
widest  part  of  the  islands  has  the  appearance  of  an  uninter- 
rupted forest.  Though  the  trees  seldom  square  to  more  than 
eight  inches,  and  work  with  these  dimensions  to  twenty  or 
thirty  £eet  long,  yet  the  timber  is  of  great  value,  particularly 
in  ship-building.  When  felling  it  for  this  purpose,  part  of 
the  root  is  cut  out  along  with  the  stem  of  tiie  tree,  and  the 
d^ree  of  curvature  required  for  the  timbers  of  a  ship  is  given 
to  it  by  the  angle  which  the  root  and  the  stem  form  with  each 
other.  By  this  mode,  the  grain  of  the  wood  is  never  cut  cross- 
wise. It  does  not  shrink,  and  requires  no  seasoning,  but  is 
built  into  the  ships  fresh  from  the  forest.  Owing  to  this 
quality,  the  Bermuda  trading-vessels  are  drier  than  any 
others,  and  thus  possess  a  great  advantage  in  the  carrying- 
ttade  of  provisions  for  tiie  supply  of  the  West  Indies. 

Small  as  the  islands  are^  they  afforded  timber  enough  for 
the  construction  of  many  small  vessels  for  tiie  Royal  Navy 
during  tfie  war ;  and  although  all  their  merchant-vessels  are 
oedar-built,  there  now,  in  1843,  remain  in  the  woods  trees 
about  to  go  to  decay. 

Bermuda  Cedar  is  sometimes  exported  to  the  West  In- 
dies fcHT  the  construction  of  buildings,  as  the  white  anis 
nurdy  touch  it.* 

*  So  in  England,  a  chest  lined  with  cedar,  preserves  furs  or  woollen 
articles  from  the  attacks  of  moths. 
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The  basis  of  these  islands  under  water  must  be  only  mat* 
ter  for  conjecture.  The  coral  insect  is  at  work  in  the  sea 
around  them,  but  the  land  itself  is  chiefly  formed  of  sand, 
composed  of  finely  broken  shells  and  corals,  first  cast  on 
shore  by  the  waves  during  storms,  and  then  arranged  into 
little  hills  by  the  winds.  Saline  particles  seem  to  form  a  crust, 
which  new  storms  again  cover  with  fi*esh  sand,  and  thus  are 
the  hills  formed  into  laminated  rock,  none  of  the  layers,  how- 
ever, lying  steeper  than  the  sand  would  roll  to.  In  higher 
latitudes,  firost  would  annually  break  up  the  formation  and 
destroy  it ;  but  at  Bermuda,  water  does  not  freeze.  The  win- 
ters of  Virginia  are  comparatively  very  cold,  and  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  reason  for  a  difference  in  quality  in  the  cedars 
of  the  two  countries.  The  softest  of  the  Bermuda  rock  is 
cut  for  building  purposely  by  the  carpenter's  cross-cut  saw, 
and  the  finest  roots  of  the  cedar-trees  are  often  found  to  have 
grown  through  this  soft  building-stone.  The  dark  hue  of 
the  Cedar  bestows  a  sombre  appearance  on  the  landscape  of 
Bermuda,  yet  it  is  a  very  valuable  gift  of  nature  to  the  islands. 
Besides  its  worth  as  timber,  being  an  eveigreen  of  the  earliest 
growth,  it  is  admirably  well  adapted  to  form  shelter  against 
high  winds,  which,  of  all  lands,  small  islands,  Vjmg  in  mid- 
ocean,  require  the  most.  Under  the  shelter  of  the  Cedar j 
the  little  vallies  between  the  undulated  hills,  are  capable  of 
forming  the  finest  orange-groves ;  for  the  Bermuda  orange  is 
of  large  size  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Bermuda  Cedar,  where  it  has  room  enough  to  expand 
itself,  is  of  a  conical  shape,  with  wide-spreading  branches  at 
bottom,  and  when  healthiest,  with  a  slender-pointed  top. 
If  neglected,  the  trees  grow  close  together,  and  their  slen- 
der summits  striking  against  their  nearest  neighbours  in 
storms  of  wind,  become  broken,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
trees.  In  a  young  state,  they  may  be  trimmed  and  clipped, 
as  the  yew  tree,  and,  like  it,  formed  into  a  very  dose  hedge. 
They  are  difficult  to  transplant,  except  when  very  small,  and 
the  entire  tap-root  taken  up  uninjured,  along  with  a  sod  or 
ball  of  earth. 
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The  West  India  Islands  have  been  proved  to  be  too  hot 
for  the  Bermuda  Cedar ;  at  least,  in  St  Vincent,  it  is  but  a 
stunted  tree/^ 

W.  R. 


BoissiER,  Botany  of  Spain  and  of  Greece. 

Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  the  following 
intelligence,  communicated  by  M.  Boissier. 

'^  Our  late  political  disturbances  have  caused  my  correspond- 
ence to  fall  much  into  arrears.  Tou  are  perhaps  aware  that 
I  received  a  wound  during  these  commotions,  and  though 
happily  not  in  itself  severe,  the  consequences  of  this  accident 
have  kept  me  long  indisposed. 

My  work  on  Spain  is  immediately  to  be  resumed,  and  I 
trust  quickly  completed ;  for  all  the  plates,  except  four  or  five, 
have  already  appeared,  and  I  have  only  to  give  a  few  general 
remarks  on  Botanical  Geography^  and  some  additions  and 
corrections. 

You  do  me  much  honour  in  asking  for  some  particu- 
lars respecting  my  last  journey,  with  a  view  to  their  inser- 
tion in  your  Journal  of  Botany ;  but  hitherto  I  have  been 
unable  to  comply  with  this  desire.  The  expedition  in  ques- 
tion was  of  too  rapid  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  too  su- 
perfidal  a  nature,  to  allow  of  my  making  many  connected 
observations ;  but  you  may  rest  assured  that  I  will,  if  possible, 
during  the  approaching  summer,  draw  up  a  sketch,  at  least, 
of  the  vegetable  productions  and  botanicsd  aspect  of  the  coun- 
tries which  I  visited.  As  regards  my  collections,  I  was  suc- 
cessful in  procuring  many  fine  plants  in  Greece,  where  I 
spent  April  and  the  early  part  of  May,  botanizing,  to  my  great 
delight,  over  those  classical  localities  whose  names  are  full  of 
stirring  associations.  Mounts  Parnassus,  Hymettus,  and 
Pentelicus  were  explored,  and  Taygetus ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
still  much  covered  with  snow.  In  spite  of  the  noble  Flora 
Grmcaj  published  by  Sibthorp  and  Smith,  much  yet  remains 
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to  be  discovered  in  Greece^  and  many  of  the  commonest  plants 
are  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Flora  Grteca  shotdd  neces- 
sarily limit  its  diffusion^  and  together  with  the  worthlessness 
of  the  diagnoses  in  the  ProdromuSj  render  it  impossible  to 
make  out  the  species  without  consulting  the  beautiful  plates. 
At  Geneva  this  disadvantage  is  severely  felt^  and  I  daily  regret 
it  when  pursuing  my  labours. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July^  I  spent  my 
time  in  exploring  the  environs  of  Smyrna,  the  vaUey  of  the 
Meander,  part  of  the  plains  of  Caria,  and  many  of  the 
loftier  hills  in  the  districts  of  Cadmus,  and  Sypilus.  The 
vegetation  there  was  highly  interesting,  as  it  presented  a 
transition  between  the  Mediterranean  Flora  and  that  of  Asia 
and  the  Levant,  which  latter  continued  to  prevail  and  to  gain 
the  ascendancy.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  of  such 
easy  access  should  be  so  imperfectly  known  as  to  its  botany; 
most  of  the  species  which  I  gathered  are  undescribed,  if  I 
may  judge  of  the  whole  from  those  families  which  I  have 
hitherto  investigated.  My  excursions  were  terminated  by 
Constantinople,  Broussa,  and  the  Olympus  of  Bithynia ;  on 
the  latter  I  encamped  for  a  week,  and  found  there  all  the 
speeiea  enumerated  by  Sibthorp,  with  others  which  he  does 
not  mention.  Towards  the  close  of  this  summer,  I  tnist 
that  my  plants  will  be  arranged  and  examined,  and  I  shall 
then  feel  great  pleasure  in  putting  aside  a  set  for  you.'' 


Botany  in  Russia. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Von  Fischer,  of  the  Imperial 
Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg. 

March  24,  1844. 

"I  have  not  much  botanical  news  to  give  you.    It  is 
probable  you  have  already  heard  that  Trinius,  so  well  known 
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hj  his  labours  among  the  Onuses,  after  much  and  protracted 
suffering  has  quitted  this  world  for  a  better  life.  His  Ta<- 
loable  Herbarium,  exclusiyely  Graminea,  he  had  presented 
some  years  ago,  to  the  Imperidl  Academy  of  Science ;  and 
Dr.  Ruprecht,  (author  of  a  Monograph  of  the  Batnbusea)^  is 
now  working  upon  it.  Trinius'  post  at  the  Academy  is  not 
yet  filled,  but  will  probably  be  given  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Meyer,  my 
assistant  and  former  fellow  labourer  with  Ledebour ;  it  will  be 
an  excellent  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Academy ;  and  if  Dr. 
Ruprecht,  who  is  clever  and  well  understands  his  bu- 
siness, should  be  nominated  as  Meyer's  assistant,  it  would 
be  well;  at  present  he  is  only  Keeper  of  the  Botanical  Mu- 
seum of  the  Academy. 

Dr.  Meyer  has  begun  and  nearly  completed  a  Mcnograph 
of  the  Brazilian  species  of  Erythro^lon;  he  has  got  the 
Berlin  and  Vienna  collections  for  examination  and  I  expect 
you  will  consider  the  work  well  done.  He  is  now  about  to 
finish^  with  me,  the  third  Enumeratio  of  Schrank's  plants, 
which  you  shall  receive  as  soon  as  complete.  We  look  for 
the  return  of  Schrank  to  St.  Petersburgh  towards  the  end 
of  the  coming  summer.  I  made  him  promise  to  penetrate 
the  Trans^Uralian  South  West  Steppes,  before  leaving  Si- 
beria altogether,  in  order  to  search  for  Ptigionium  comutum, 
that  most  interesting  and  puzzling  species,  which  Bunge 
transforms,  at  a  touch,  from  a  Cruc^erous  to  a  Chenopodia-' 
ceoua  plant :— a  bold  stroke,  is  it  not  ?  If  found  any  where 
in  Russia,  it  must  inhabit  those  parts  of  the  Western  limits 
of  Siberia.  As  soon  as  Schrank  comes  back,  his  plants  will 
be  distributed,  and  you  may  depend  upon  receiving  a  good 
set.  The  most  interesting  production  which  rewarded  his 
researches  last  summer,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lake 
Balkhash,  was  imfortunately  so  rare  that  he  only  found 
four  or  five  specimens :  it  is  a  Cynomariumi  (probably  grow- 
ing on  the  roots  of  a  Chenopodiaceous  plant),  and  is  nearly 
related  to  Cyn.  coccineum.  Many  of  Schrank's  species  have 
been  gathered  likewise  by  M.  Karelin,  who  travelled  at  the 
expense  of  the  Moscow  NatwraUst^  Society.    I  suppose  you 
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to  be  discovered  in  Greece^  and  many  of  the  commonest  plants 
are  very  imperfectly  known.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  enormous  cost  of  the  Flora  Grteca  should  neces- 
sarily limit  its  diffusion^  and  together  with  the  worthlessness 
of  the  diagnoses  in  the  ProdromuSj  render  it  impossible  to 
make  out  the  species  without  consulting  the  beautiful  plates. 
At  Geneva  this  disadvantage  is  severely  felt^  and  I  daily  regret 
it  when  pursuing  my  labours. 

From  the  end  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July^  I  spent  my 
time  in  exploring  the  environs  of  Smyrna,  the  valley  of  the 
Meander,  part  of  the  plains  of  Caria,  and  many  of  the 
loftier  hills  in  the  districts  of  Cadmus,  and  Sypilus.  The 
vegetation  there  was  highly  interesting,  as  it  presented  a 
transition  between  the  Mediterranean  Flora  and  that  of  Asia 
and  the  Levant,  which  latter  continued  to  prevail  and  to  gain 
the  ascendancy.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  of  such 
easf  access  should  be  so  imperfectly  known  as  to  its  botany; 
most  of  the  species  which  I  gathered  are  undescribed,  if  I 
may  judge  of  the  whole  from  those  families  which  I  have 
hitherto  investigated.  My  excursions  were  terminated  by 
Constantinople,  Broussa,  and  the  Olympus  of  Bithynia ;  on 
tbe  latter  I  encamped  for  a  week,  and  found  there  all  the 
species  enumerated  by  Sibthorp,  with  others  which  he  does 
not  mention.  Towards  the  close  of  this  summer,  I  trust 
that  my  plants  will  be  arranged  and  examined,  and  I  shall 
then  feel  great  pleasure  in  putting  aside  a  set  for  you.'' 


Botany  in  Russia. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Dr.  Von  Fischer,  of  the  Imperial 
Gardens  of  St,  Petersburg. 

March  24,  1S44. 

*'I  have  not  much  botanical  news  to  give  you.     It  is 
probable  you  have  already  heard  that  Trinius,  so  well  known 
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by  his  laboura  among  the  Chrasaes,  after  nrach  and  protracted 
suffering  has  quitted  this  world  for  a  better  life.  His  Ta<- 
loable  Herbarium,  exdusiyely  Grammeie,  he  had  presented 
some  years  ago,  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Science;  and 
Dr.  Rnprecht,  (author  of  a  Monojfraph  of  the  Bambueem),  is 
now  working  upon  it.  Trinius'  post  at  the  Academy  is  not 
yet  filled,  but  will  probably  be  given  to  Dr.  C.  A.  Meyer,  my 
assistant  and  former  fellow  labourer  with  Ledebour ;  it  will  be 
an  excellent  choice  on  the  part  of  the  Academy ;  and  if  Dr. 
Ruprecht,  who  is  clever  and  well  understands  his  bu- 
mness,  should  be  nominated  as  Meyer's  assistant,  it  would 
be  well;  at  present  he  is  only  Keeper  of  the  Botanical  Mu- 
seum of  the  Academy. 

Dr.  Meyer  has  begun  and  nearly  completed  a  Monograph 
of  the  Brazilian  spedes  of  Ergthrovyhm ;  he  has  got  the 
Berlin  and  Vienna  collections  for  examination  and  I  expect 
you  will  consider  the  work  well  done.  He  is  now  about  to 
finish,  with  me,  the  third  Emmeratio  of  Schrank's  plants, 
which  you  shall  receive  as  soon  as  complete.  We  look  for 
the  return  of  Schrank  to  St.  Petersburgh  towards  the  end 
of  the  coming  summer.  I  made  him  promise  to  penetrate 
the  Trans^Uralian  South  West  Steppes,  before  leaving  Si- 
beria altogether,  in  order  to  search  for  Pugioniwfn  cormtium, 
that  most  interesting  and  puzzling  species,  which  Bunge 
transforms,  at  a  touch,  firom  a  Cruciferous  to  a  Chenopodia-^ 
ceous  plant: — a  bold  stroke,  is  it  not?  If  found  any  where 
in  Russia,  it  must  inhabit  those  parts  of  the  Western  limits 
of  Siberia.  As  soon  as  Schrank  comes  back,  his  plants  will 
be  distributed,  and  you  may  depend  upon  receiving  a  good 
set.  The  most  interesting  production  which  rewarded  his 
researches  last  summer,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Lake 
Balkhash,  was  unfortunately  so  rare  that  he  only  found 
four  or  five  specimens :  it  is  a  Cynomoriwn^  (probably  grow- 
ing on  the  roots  of  a  Chenopodiaceoue  plant)^  and  is  nearly 
related  to  Cyn.  eoccineum.  Many  of  Schrank's  species  have 
been  gathered  likewise  by  M.  Karelin,  who  travelled  at  the 
expense  of  the  Moscow  NaiwraUsts^  Society.    I  suppose  you 
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have  already  received  a  collection  from  that  Society,  for  I 
know  it  was  their  intention  to  send  you  one. 

Professor  Bunge  of  Dorpat  is  very  busy  describing  the 
collections  which  the  late  Dr.  Lehraann  made  during  his 
journeys  to  Bokhara  and  Samarcund:  there  are  several 
coincidences  between  them  and  the  plants  found  by  Karelin, 
Sohrank  and  Bruner  Q),  but  the  greater  number  are  new ; 
his  observations  will  hardly  be  ready  for  publication  before 
next  autumn. 

Steven  is  overwhelmed  with  administration  business  and 
can  hardly  do  any  thing  for  Natural  History;  he  intends 
disposing  of  his  valuable  collections,  botanical  and  entomo- 
logical, and  his  library  too. 

Ledebour's  Flora  is  a  most  meritorious  undertaking  and 
a  difficult  task ;  but  for  the  assistance  of  Government  he 
never  could  have  ventured  upon  it. 

Professor  Trautvetter  of  Kiew,  who  was  formerly  as- 
sistant at  the  Botanic  Grarden  here,  has  begun  publishing 
Icones  Plantarum  Flone  Rossiae,  in  conjunction  with  Lede- 
bour,  who  superintends  the  engraving  of  the  plates  at 
Munich. 

Turchaninoff  intends  leaving  Siberia  to  settle  in  the 
South  of  Russia. 

Professor  Middendorff,  sent  out  by  the  Academy  of  Science, 
has  accomplished  the  most  hazardous  journey  ever  under- 
taken ;  he  started  from  Tumkhausk  on  the  Yenissey,  cross- 
ing the  Tkmdra,  (you  are  aware  the  Tkindra  is  the  range  of 
snowy  deserts  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where  there  is  no 
growth  of  trees  whatever),  to  the  Timura  (or  Tymurah) 
River.  There,  in  the  end  of  April,  the  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  indicated  S3  degrees  below  zero.  He  fortu- 
nately reached  the  sea  in  August,  but  the  ice  prevented 
farther  progress,  and,  in  returning,  he  barely  escaped  with  his 
life,  his  boat  being  shattered  by  the  ice.  By  the  end  of 
August,  the  temperature  was  again  12  degrees  below  zero, 
and  heavy  snow-storms  came  on ;  so  that  feeling  too  ill  to 
proceed,  be  was  compelled  to  send  away  his  companions  to 
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seek  for  assistanoe,  the  Samoyedes  never  going  so  far  North, 
because  of  the  absenee  of  those  lichens  which  are  necessary 
for  the  s«pp<ut  of  thw  rein-deer*  So  our  poor  traveller  was 
left  alone,  his  only  shelter  being  a  kind  of  hole,  formed  by 
the  snow,  and  his  sole  subsistence  a  portion  of  his  dog,  which 
he  had  been  obliged  to  kill  and  divide  into  five  pieces  for 
himself  and  his  companions,  together  with  a  snow-grous, 
which  he  was  so  happy  as  to  capture.  Thus,  solitary  and 
seriously  ill  of  fever,  did  eighteen  long,  apparently  never- 
ending  days  pass  over  him  1  At  the  close  of  that  period,  he 
bethought  himself  of  some  aoological  spedmens  in  spirits,  and 
having  drunk  the  liquor,  he  felt  sufficiently  revived  to  stir ,  and 
reaching  an  eminence,  perceived  a  moving  object  on  the 
horizon,  which  proved  to  be  his  companions  in  search  of 
him,  accompanied  by  some  friendly  Samoyedes.  God's  pro- 
vidence thus  spared  his  life!  Dr.  Middendorff  is  now 
recovered  and  gone  to  the  Euatj  to  make  new  observations. 
He  is  a  most  energetic,  undaunted  traveller,  as  these  inci- 
dents prove,  and  a  very  learned  and  talented  naturalist. 

Dr.  Kolenati,  from  Prague,  is  now  in  Russian  Armenia, 
whence  he  has  sent  home  many  interesting  botanical  and 
zoolc^cal  objects. 

Professor  Koch  of  Jena  has  just  returned  from  Koordistan, 
snd  is  at  TlAis,  whence  he  means  to  visit  several  hitherto 
unexplored  parts  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

This  is  nearly  all  I  have  to  teU  of  botanical  informa- 
tion. Ere  long  you  will  receive  our  seeds  and  the  catalogue, 
with  some  trifling  observations. 

Your  sincerely  devoted 
Fischer.'' 


Flora  Asorica. 


We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  a  Flora  of  the 
Azore$  is  preparing  for  publication  in  Germany.    Our  friend, 

VOL.    TII.  X 
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Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  visited  that  group  of  islands  in  the  summer 
of  1842,  and  published  his  very  valuable  remarks  on  their  ve- 
getation in  the  pages  of  the  present  Journal.*  Four  years  pre- 
viously, Messrs.  Hochstetter  and  Guthnick  spent  some  time 
in  making  botanical  researches  in  the  Azores,  and  the  former 
of  these  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Seubert,  has  been 
employed  on  the  collections  thus  formed,  and  is  preparing  a 
work  under  the  title  of  "  Flora  Azorio a,  quam  ex  collectioni- 
bus  schedisque  Hochstetteri  patris  et  filii  elaboravit  et  Ta- 
buUs  XIY.  aeneis  illustravit  Mauritius  Sbubbrt.^'  It  is 
said  that  it  would  appear  in  Germany  about  Easter,  and  we 
trust  it  will  soon  arrive  in  England. 


Botany  of  thb  Antarctic  Voyage. 

At  page  247  of  the  last  volume  of  our  Journal,  will  be 
found  some  particulars  of  the  Voyage  of  Her  Majesty's  dis- 
covery ships,  Erebus  and  Terror,  in  the  Polar  regions  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  and  of  the  general  results  in  refe- 
rence to  Botany.  The  several  places  touched  at,  and  more  or 
less  explored,  are  mentioned,  until  the  return  of  the  vessels 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  month  of  April  1843,  after 
spending  three  summers  in  the  fruitless  attempt,  notwith- 
standing the  skill  and  valour  of  the  commanding  officer  and 
the  courage  and  bravery  of  the  crews,  to  reach  the  South  Pole. 
Still,  the  shores  of  a  great  continent,  Victoria  Land,  clothed 
with  everlasting  ice  and  snow,  were  discovered  and  traced  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  miles.  These  exhibited  a  mountain 
repon  of  great  elevation,  from  9,000  to  12,000  feet,  (one  of 
these  mountains  an  extinct  volcano),  and  the  latitude  of  77i 
was  attained,  several  degrees  beyond  what  had  been  reached 
by  any  other  navigator.  Captain  (now  Sir  James  Clark)  Ross 
brought  his  ships  home  in  safety  in  October  1843,  after  a 
four  years'  absence,  and  the  collections  of  Natural  History 
were  all  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  was  our 

*  See  vol.  ii,  p.  1>  p.  125,  and  p.  394. 
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priyilege  to  see  Aem.  Without  such  an  inspection,  it  woidd 
be  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  their  extent  and  yalue :  they 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the  officers  of  the  Expedition. 
No  small  part  of  these  collections  is  constituted  by  the  Her- 
barium; and  so  numerous  are  the  species^  and  such  is 
deemed  their  interest  to  the  cause  of  science,  that  upon 
a  representation  being  made  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  by  the  Lords 
<tf  the  Admiralty,  supported  by  a  powerful  recommendation 
from  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  BucUand,  that  distinguished  indi- 
vidual caused  a  grant  to  be  made  from  the  Treasury  in  aid  of 
the  publication  of  such  portions  of  the  Herbarium  as  are 
considered  the  most  valuable ;  and  the  Botanist  of  the  Expe- 
dition, Dr.  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  is  charged  by  the  Admi- 
ralty with  the  superintendence  and  preparation  of  the  work. 
Messrs.  Reeve,  Brothers,  Lithographers  in  Natural  History, 
and  Publishers,  Eang  William  Street,  London,  authors  of 
a  very  beautiful  work  on  Shells,  undertake  the  publication, 
which  is  to  appear  in  monthly  parts  till  the  whole  is  com- 
pleted in  5  vols,  royal  quarto,  with  500  beautifully  executed 
lithographic  plates  of  new  or  imperfectly  known  species ;  co- 
loured and  plain.  The  liberal  assistance  of  government 
enables  the  uncoloured  copies  to  be  offered  at  the  very  low 
cost  of  5«.  each  part,  (8  plates  and  2  sheets  of  closely  printed 
letter-press) ;  and  even  tiie  illuminated  copies  (coloured  from 
drawings  or  notes  made  on  the  spot)^  at  the  scarcely  less 
moderate  sum  of  Bs.  each  number. 

The  Floras  of  many  of  the  continents  and  islands  visited 
are  too  well  known  to  require  that  they  should  be  even 
noticed  here.  It  has  been  thought  better  to  render  those  of 
the  less  explored  regions  as  perfect  as  the  present  know- 
ledge of  their  Botany  will  allow : — and  to  divide  the  publica- 
tion into  three  separate  and  distinct  portions^  each  complete 
in  itself;  as  follows : 

Part  I.  Flora  Antarctica. 

This  is  intended  to  embrace  a  complete  history  of  the 
V^tation  of  the  Antarctic  Regions,  namely,  such  lands  as 

X  2 
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are  situated  between  the  parallels  of  50^  and  7^^  sooth,  the 
titmost  limit  that  has  been  attained  by  navigators.  It  will 
comprise  an  account  of  the  plants  of  Lord  Auckland's 
and  Campbell's  Islands,  of  Keifpielen's  and  the  Falkland 
Islands,  of  Tierra  del  Fu^o,  and  of  all  the  south  drcumpolar 
regions.  Amongst  other  norelties  will  be  included  accounts 
of  the  Cabbage  of  Eerguelen's  Island,  a  plant  entirely  new  to 
science,  though  discovered  and  beneficially  used  during  CSap* 
tain  Cook's  voyage;  the  Tktssac  and  other  grasses  of  the  Falk- 
lands;  the  Beeehrtrees,  evergreen  and  dedduous,  of  Cape 
Horn,  and  many  productions  of  great  botanical  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  extensive  collections  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  Erebus  and  Terror^  during  three  years  spent  in  high 
southern  latitudes,  the  stiU  unpublished  Herbaria  formed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Forster  and  Solander  in  Cook's  Voyage, 
and  Menzies  in  that  of  Vancouver,  all  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  are  placed  at  the  author's  disposal  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  are  also  the  plants  of  Captain 
Fitzro/s  Voyage,  by  Mr.  Darwin  and  Professor  Henslow. 
These  materials,  together  with  species  from  private  Herbaria, 
especially  that  of  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Oarden  at  Kew,  will  enable  the  author  to  make  a  very 
important  addition  to  the  extra-tropical  botany  of  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere. 

No.  I.  of  the  Flora  Antarctica  will  appear  on  the  J  st  of  June 
of  the  present  year,  and  will  be  completed  in  20  Parts  with  160 
Plates ;  and  subscribers  are  requested  to  send  their  names 
to  Messrs.  Reeves,  No.  8^  Eling  William  Street,  Strand.  This 
will  be  succeeded  by : 

Part  II.  Flora  Nova  Zealandijb; 

or,  the  Botany  of  New  Zealand;  and  will  contain  not  only  all 
the  plants  collected  by  the  author  in  the  Northern  Island, 
but  will  include  brief  characters  and  more  or  less  full  descrip- 
tions, and  remarks  upon  all  that  have  been  discovered  by 
other  voyagers,  especially  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Forster,  Men- 
ades^  (firom  the  Southern  Island),  Allan  and  Richard  Cunning- 
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ham,  Dieffmbach,  Mr.  BidwUl^  Dr.  Edgerley,  Dr.  IiOgan^ 
Dr.  Sinclair,  and  tbough  kst,  not  leaat  in  point  of  import- 
anoe,  the  rich  oollectiona  recently  sent  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
by  Mr.  Colenso,  several  of  whose  new  species  have  been 
already  figured  in  the  *^  Icones  Phmtarum.'^  During  the  year 
and  a  half  that  must  elapse^  previous  to  printing  this  part  of 
the  general  work,  it  is  hoped  that  many  novelties  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  middle  island,  which  has  as  yet  been  but 
partially  investigated ;  and  we  earnestiy  invite  those  who  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  rendering  the  Flora  of  New 
Zealand  as  complete  as  possible,  that  they  will  kindly  do  so, 
by  the  communication  of  good  spedmens.  Even  in  the  North- 
em  Island,  the  lofty  mountains  have  been  by  no  means  inves- 
tigated as  they  deserve ;  yet  we  are  well  aware  that  the  hasty 
visits  paid  to  these  elevated  regions  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  Mr. 
Bidwill,  and  Mr.  Colenso,  have  been  productive  of  several 
new  and  very  remarkable  plants.  It  has  been  already  men* 
tinned  in  this  Journal  that  four  distinct  species  of  Beech  have 
been  detected,  inhabiting  the  mountain  regions,  or  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  the  group ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  may 
be  found  sufficientiy  hardy  to  bear  the  climate  of  Britain. 
One  of  them  {Fagusfusca^  Hook.  Ic.  Plant  Tabs.  DCXXX> 
DCXXXI),  is  already  in  cultivation  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens of  Kew,  but  it  is  as  yet  too  young  to  be  planted  abroad 
with  a  prospect  of  success.  The  Flora  Noves  Zealandiaa  will 
form  1  voL  with  140  plates ;  and  wiU  be  succeeded  lastiy  by : 

F^urt  III.  Flora  Tasmanioa; 

or,  the  Botany  of  Van  IMemen's  Island,  in  2,  or  probably 
3  volumes,  illustrated  with  200  plates.  This  will  in  itself  be 
a  Herculean  task,  and  the  author  would  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  it,  were  it  not  for  the  aid  which  has  been  or  will 
be  afforded  by  his  friends,  whose  names  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly mentioned  in  the  work  itself;  but  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable not  to  mention  on  the  present  occasion  the  valuable 
assistance  and  encouragement  already  experienced  from  Bo» 
nahi  Gnnn,  Esq.,  the  then  Private  Secretary  to  the  'exoel- 
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lent  Governor,  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  fadlittted  his  re- 
searehes  in  a  way  which  no  other  person  could  hare  done, 
and  whose  communications  of  new  and  rare  species  from  dis- 
tricts never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a  botanist,  have 
enriched  Dr.  Hooker's  Herbarium  no  less  than  that  of  his 
father.  To  Mr.  6unn  we  shall  be  indebted  for  the  catalogue 
of  Tasmanian  plants  being  more  complete  than  could  other- 
wise have  been  expected,  considering  the  nature  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  the  many  portions  yet  unknown  to  the  European. 


HooKBB,  Spboies  Yiucxju,  ot  DescT^iions  of  ott  knowM 
Fema.  Part  11. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  work,  as  promised  at  an  early 
period  in  the  number  of  our  Journal  for  March^  has  appeared 
with  its  accompaniment  of  20  plates,  representing  no  less 
than  64  species.  Of  the  letter-press  the  genus  Dicksonia 
(including  Balantium,  Kaulf.  Culcita,  Pr.  Leptolaenna,  Pr. 
Cystodium,  J.  Sm.  and  Patania,  Pr.),  is  concluded,  and  51 
species^  including  dubious  ones,  enumerated.  Cibotium^ 
Eaulf,  (Pinonia,  Gaud.),  has  6  species ;  Deparia^  Hook.  2. 
Loxsoma,  Br.  1 ;  Hymenophyllum,  Sm.  83  species ;  and  Tri- 
chomanes  includes  nearly  the  same  number,  but  will  not  be 
concluded  till  the  following  Part.  The  plates  (partly  illus- 
trative of  the  preceding  number)  contain  3  species  of  Wood- 
sisy  20  of  Dicksonia^  4  of  Cibotium,  I  of  Deparia^  29  of  Hy- 
menophyllum, and  7  of  Trichomanes.  Part  III  of  this  work 
has  been  announced  by  Mr.  Pamplin  to  appear  in  July. 


Htmenophyllaobjs  ;  Eine  botamsche  Abhandlunff  von 
Pbof.  Db.  Eabl  B.  Pbesl.  4to.  with  12  Plates.  Prague, 
1843. 

Our  own  MS.  of  the  species  of  the  Genera  of  Hymeno- 
phyllum was  scarcely  a  fortnight  in  the  printer's  hands, 
when  we  received  the  work  just  mentioned,  firom  the  able 
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pen  of  Pro^ssor  Presl,  in  which  he  describes  the  Hymeno- 
pkjfttacem  as  a  nataral  order^  distinct  from  Filices.  The  work^ 
a  pamphlet  of  70  pages^  is,  however,  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  genera,  into  which  the  author  has  deemed  it  proper  to 
divide  this  group.  We  had  found  it  difficult  to  define  with 
anything  like  precision  the  two  genera  Hymenophyllum  and 
Trichomanes  of  Sir  James  Smith,  but  our  author  goes  much 
farther.  He  divides  the  order  into  two  Tribes,  Tbichoma- 
NoiDB^  (Trichomanes,  Sm.),  and  Hymenophtlloidiue 
(Hymenophyllum,  Sm.).  The  first  of  these  (Trichomanoideea) 
is  again  formed  into  two  sections :  I.  Tbichomanb^,  In- 
dnsii  limbus  integer,  patens  v.  erectus,  truncatus  v.  repando- 
crenulatus;  including  10  Genera:  1,  Feea,  Bory.  2,  Hyme- 
nostachys,  Bory.  3,  Lecanum,  Pr.  4,  Cardiomanes,  Pr. 
5,  Trichomanes,  Pr.  6,  Ragatellus,  Pr.  7^  Cephalomes,  Pr. 
8,  Neurophyllum,  Pr.  9,  Microgonium,  Pr.  10,  Abrodictyum, 
Pr.  Sect.  II.  DiDYMOOLOssBA.  Indusii  limbus  bipartitus ; 
including  3  Genera:  11,  Didymoglossum,  Desv.  12,  Merin- 
gium,  Pr.  13,  Hemiphlebium,  Pr.  And  Tribe  II.  Hymbno- 
PHYLijOiDBiB  is  divided  into  6  Genera,  viz:  14,  Leptocronium, 
Pr.  15,  Myrmecostylum,  Pr.  16,  Ptycophyllum.  17,  Hymeno- 
phyllum, Pr.  18,  Sphserocionium,  Pr.  19,  Hymenoglossum, 
Pr.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  characteristic  figures  of  the 
new  genera ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  author's  ^^  Pterido- 
hgitty*  very  slight  differences  in  the  venation,  as  well  as  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  fiructification,  involucre,  receptacle, 
capsules,  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  generic  characters. 
An  Appendix  contains  diagnoses  of  several  Hymenophyl- 
lacess,  many  of  which  I  think  will  be  found  under  other  names 
in  our  Species  Filicum ;  and  although  it  is  not  too  late  to 
give  extracts  of  the  characters  as  a  supplement  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  genus  Trichomanes  in  our  next  part,  yet  I  fear 
it  would  rather  add  to  than  diminish  the  difficulty  of  study- 
ing the  species  of  this  most  lovely  portion  of  the  Ferns.  If 
our  views  of  what  should  constitute  distinguishing  characters 
in  a  Genus  are  at  variance  with  those  of  this  acute  author. 
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they  would  appear  to  be  equally  so  on  the  subject  of  Speciet ; 
so  that  could  I  clearly  understand  his  species  and  refer  them 
in  my  judgment  to  those  previously  described  (as  probably 
must  be  done  in  many  instances),  it  would  only  serve  to  mul- 
tiply the  synonyms,  already  sufficiently  numerous.  Another 
source  of  confusion  will  arise  from  the  fact  that  several  of  Mr. 
Cuming's  species  from  the  Philippine  Islands  are  here  de- 
scribed, which  the  author  is  aware  were  named  in  the  2nd 
▼oL  of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  published  in  May,  L841,  by 
Mr.  John  Smith ;  but  which  he  acknowledges  he  had  not 
seen.  Respecting  these,  I  may  just  remark  en  passant^  that 
the  Trichomanes  asplenoides,  Pr.  is  T.  curvatum^  J.  Sm. ; 
T.  dimidiatum,  Pr.  is  T.  dissectum,  J.  Sm. ;  T.  sazifragoides 
Pr.  is  T.  parvulum,  Poir.  and  J«  Sm. ;  T.  palmatum,  Pr.  is  T. 
proliferum,  Bl.  and  J.  Sm« ;  T.  Luzonicum,  Pr.  is  T.  humile, 
Forst.  and  J.  Sm. ;  T.  acuturo,  Pr.  is  T.  glauco-fiiscum. 
Hook. ;  T.  millefolium,  Pr.  is  T.  achilleifolium,  Willd.  and 
J.  Sm. ;  T.  apiifolium,  Pr.  and  T.  eminens  are  both  T.  mei- 
fblium,  Bory,  and  J.  Sm.  3  Didymoglossum  serrulatum, 
Pr.  is  Hymenophyllum  bivalve,  Forst.  and  J.  Sm. ;  and  D. 
long^setum  is  Trichomanes  obscurum,  BL  and  J.  Sm. 


Db  Candollb^s  ProdramuB,  Vol.  VIII. 

In  our  Number  for  March  of  the  present  year  this  volume 
was  announced  as  daily  expected  to  arrive  in  England.  It  has 
come,  and  by  this  time  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  in 
possession  of  it.  The  general  nature  of  its  contents  was  there 
alluded  to,  and  we  need  only  further  add,  that  the  son^s  name 
which  stands  in  the  present  title-page,  does  credit  to  that  of 
the  father.  The  volume  is  most  appropriately  dedicated  to 
that  illustrious  parent :  '^  Memorise  suavissimae  Parentis  Op- 
timi  Alphonsus  filius  Patria  vestigia  passu  licet  non  aequo 
persequutus  pio  animo  dedicabat'' 
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Bbntham,  Botany  of  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  8.  Sulphur. 

We  have  just  received  the  Second  Part  of  this  valuable 
work,  which  brings  the  Califomian  collection  down  to  the 
Chencpodiacea,  and  it  contains  some  new  genera.  For  ex- 
ample, a  new  genus  of  Phytolacce®,  Stegnosperma  (Tab.  12.) 
Among  Compositee,  Helogyne  (Tab.  14)  ;*  Perityle  (Tab.  15) ; 
Coreocarpus  (Tab.  16);  Acoma  (Tab.  17)9  and  Amauria. 
Figures  are  also  given  of  Calliandra  Californic^,  Benth. 
tab.  11;  Hedyotis  asperuloides,  Benth.  tab.  13;  Metastelmon 
Califomicum,  tab.  18;  Antirrhinum  cyathiferum,  tab.  19; 
Hyptis  laniflora,  tab.  20,  (all  new  species). 


Sebtum  Plantabum,  by  H.  B.  Fibldino,  Esq.  and 
Oborgb  Gardner,  F.L.S.  Part  IL 

We  had  occasion  to  speak  favourably  of  this  useful  work 
m  a  late  number  of  the  Journal  on  receiving  the  first  part  of 
it  and  we  are  happy  to  see  a  manifest  improvement  in  the 
present  portion,  not  only  in  the  execution  of  the  plates, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater  experience  of  the  fair 
artist,  but  in  the  subjects  also.  Tab.  26  is  Aplotaxis  Simp- 
soniana,  a  fine  Composita  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains ; 
t  27,  Fuchsia  pilosa ;  t.  28,  F.  confertiflora,  both  from  Peru ; 
and  t.  29,  F.  Caracensis  from  Caraccas ;  tab.  30, 31,  Poly- 
botrya  apiifolia,  J.  Sm.  from  Luzon;  tab.  32,  Asarum 
Hookeri  (A.  Canadense  /3.  Hook.)  from  N.  W.  America, 
and  no  doubt  a  distinct  species ;  tab.  33,  Androstemma  jun- 
ceum,  Ldndl.  Swan  River;  tab.  34,  Gomphia  rotundifolia, 
Bahia;  tab.  35,  Gomphia  Fieldingiana,  Gardn.  Pemambuco; 
tab.  36,  Agaricus  Gardneri,  Berk,  from  Goyaz  :--this  is  the 
curious  phosphorescent  Agaric  discovered  by  Mr.  Gardner, 
of  which  there  is  an  account  in  the  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  ii^ 
p.  427.  The  whole  plant  gives  out  a  bright  phosphorescent 
light,  somewhat  similar  to  that  emitted  by  the  larger  fire- 

*  Helogyne,  Natt.  Am.  Phil.  Trans,  v.  7,  p.  44 9>  which,  however,  be- 
long to  the  same  groups  of  Compania  as  Mr.  fientham's. 
VOL.    III.  Y 
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flies,  having  a  pale  greenish  hue.    From  this  drcumstocc 
and  from  growing  on  a  palm,  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants 
^^Flor  de  Coco:'    The  plate  of  this  is  particularly  well  exe- 
cuted in  chalk-lithographic  (the  others  are  done  inline)  and 
we  almost  regret  it  is  not  coloured.    Tab.  S7j  Qomeno- 
coma  montana^  Benth.  from  Guatemala.    Tab.  S89  Caly- 
cothrix  flavescens,  A.  Cunn.  from  Swan  River*  Tab.S9,Tn>- 
peeolum  Bridgesii,  from  Chili.    Tab.  40,  Pozoabydrocotyfr 
folia.  Bridges,  Chilian  Andes.    Tab.  41,  AUamanda  violaoea, 
from  Ceara,  Brazil,  a  splendid  species  with  rich  violet- 
coloured  flowers,  called  **  Quatra  patacas"  by  the  BrarilisW) 
the  root,  which  is  powerfully  cathartic,  is  extensively  em- 
ployed by  them  in  malignant  fevers.    This  is  an  excellent 
figure.    Tab.  42,  Chuquiraga  chrysantha^  Chili.    Tab.  43, 
C.  ruscifolia.  Gill,  from  the  same  country.    Tab.  44,  Aristo- 
lochia  truncata,  Peru.    Tab.  45,  46,  Mutisia  Candolleana,  a 
splendid  species  from  Bolivia.    Tab.  47)  Hoskinia  montana, 
Gardn.    Organ  Mountains,   Brazil.    Tab.  48,  Primula  Si- 
mensis,  Hochst.  firom  Abyssinia.    Tab.  49,  Omithopus  co- 
riandrinus,  Hochst.  and  Steud.,  Abyssinia.    Tab.  50,  Ver- 
nonia  argyrophylla.  Less.  Goyaz,  Brazil. 


Monographie  des  Malpiohiacbes,  ou  Exposition  des  earac- 
Ores  de  cettefamiUe  de  Plantesy  des  genres  et  esp^ces  gti  la 
composent,  accompagnfe  de  23  planches^  par  M.  Adribn  db 
JussiEu,  Paris,  1823-4,  4/o. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  annoxmce  the  completion  of 
this  laborious  and  important  work,  from  the  able  pen  of 
Adrien  de  Jussieu.  It  is  a  model  for  a  Monograph  and  is 
divided  into  Two  Parts:  the  firat  of  which  appeared  last 
year,  and  commences  with  a  ^'  R&ium£  historique'^  of  the 
family ;  and  then  proceeds  to  Considerations  upon  the  flower 
in  general ;  then  to  the  different  parts  of  the  flower,  esljx 
and  its  glands,  corolla,  stamens,  pistil,  fruit,  ovule,  seed^ 
embryo,  monstrosities,  abnormal  flowers,  inflorescence,  leaves^ 
glands^  epidermis,  hairs,  root,  stem,  stems  of  the  climbing 
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shrubs  (^LianeOy  <^  which  the  internal  stractore  is  mi- 
nutely described.  After  the  different  orgvas  of  the  Malpi' 
gkiacea  and  their  modifications  have  thus  been  detailed,  the 
author  proceeds  to  consider  the  characters  to  be  derived  firom 
them  and  their  relatiTe  yuloe  in  determining  the  genera ;  he 
passes  in  review  their  affinities  and  concludes  tbe  first  por- 
tion of  the  work  with  some  valuable  remarks  on  their  geogra- 
phical distribution ;  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table 

Old  World,  55  species. 

Africa,  western  intratropical                   •  9 

^      Oriental  intra*  and  extratropical .  5 

Madagascar 11 

Arabia 2 

India,  Ceylon        •        .    *     •        •        .14 

China,  Cochin-China     •        •        •        .  2 

Isles  of  Sunda,  Philippines    ...  9 

Polynesia 3 

New  World,  523  species. 

West  Indies 56 

Mexico 61 

Columbia,  (and  Trinidad)      •        •        •  45 

Guiana 42 

Peru 31 

BrazU 290 

580 

The  three  plates  given  with  the  first  part  represent. 
Tab.  1,  Arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  together  with 
its  development  and  that  of  the  ovules.  Tab.  2,  Structure 
and  anatomy  of  the  hairs,  glands  and  leaves.  Tab.  3,  Anatomy 
and  transverse  section  of  different  climbing  stems  (lianes) 
of  this  family. 

The  Second  Part,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  devoted  to 
the  characters  of  the  natural  order,  sections,  genera  and 
■pedes,  and  they  are  thus  divided, 

Y  2 
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I.  Malpiohiacbjb  Diplostemonbs. 

§  I.  ApTEBYGIB^    SeU   MALPIOHISiE. 

1.  Malpighia,  20  species.— 2.  Byrsonima,  71  • — 3»  B^r- 
dachia,  2.-4,  Coleostachys^  1. — 5.  Lophanthera,  I.— 6.  Pte- 
randra,3. — ?•  Verrucularia,  1. — 8.  Qalphiraia,10. — 9.  Spachea, 
6. — 10.  Bunchosia^  23. — Il.Echinopterys^  1. — 12.  DiceUa,4. 
— 13.  Heladena^  4. — 14.  Thryallis,  3. 

§  II.   NOTOPTEBYGIBJS    SeU   BANISTEBIBiE. 

15.  Lophopterys,  I. — 16.  Brachypterys,  2. —  1 7-  Stigma- 
phyllon,  48. — 18.  Ryssopterys,  6. — 19.  Banisteria^  59. — 
20.  Peixotoa,  11. — 21.  Heteropterys^  81. — 22.  Tricomaria,  1. 
— 23.  Acridocarpus^  13. 

§  III.     PlEUROPTEBYAGIB^   SeU   HlREiS. 

24.  Tristellateia,  8.-25.  Hiptage^  6.-26.  Triaspis^  4.— 
27.  Aspidopterys;  11.— 28.  Triopteris,  3. — 29.  Tetrapterys, 
51.— 30.  Hirsea^  52. — 31.  Diplopterys,  1.— 32.  JubeUna,  1. 
— 33.  Dinemandra,  2. — 33  bis.  Dinemagonium^  1. 

II.  MALPIGHIAOEiB  MbIOSTBMONBS,  Seu  G AUDIO HAUDIBiB. 

34.  Qaudichaudia,  15. — 35.  Aspicarpa,  2. — 36.  Camarea,  7* 
37.  Janusia,  4. — 38.  Schwannia,  6. 

Genera  non  satis  nota. 

39.  Caucanthus,  1.— 40.  Platynema^  1.— 41.  Bembax^  1.* 
An  Analytical  Table  of  the  Genera  completes  this  work.  In 
this  Second  Part  are  given  Plates  IV — XXII,  illastrating 

*  '  It  will  be  seen/  M.  A,  de  Jussiea  observes^  '  that  the  namben  of 
the  species  according  to  the  Table  ia  the  geographical  distribotion*  do  not 
correspond  with  the  number  here  enumerated  (549)>  of  which  63  are  from 
the  Old  World,  and  496  from  the  New.  The  differences  arise,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  species  common  to  several  countries,  being  reckoned  over 
again  in  each  of  the  countries  to  which  it  belongs ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  fact  that  they  do  not  come  into  the  calculation,  because 
their  country  is  not  correctly  determined. 
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the  generic  characters  of  all  the  Genera^  and  Tab.  XXIII  is 
devoted  to  a  Map  of  the  Genera,  arranged  according  to  their 
affinities,  and  according  to  the  relation  they  bear,  to  allied 
natural fiimilies;  viz.:  Acerine®,  Hippocastaneee,  Dodone®, 
Sapindace®^  Erythroxyleee. 


Jaubbbt  and  Spach,  lUusirationes  Plantarum  Orientalium. 

LiTTaisons  7 — lOinclasiye,  of  this  important  work  are  now 
published,  and  we  hasten  to  lay  before  the  public  a  list  of 
their  contents: — with  the  exception  of  Part  VIII,  which 
again  by  some  mistake  has  not  reached  our  hands. 

Tab.  58.  Quercus  Aucherii,  n.  sp. ;  t.  59,  Argyrolobium 
crotalaroides,  n.  sp.  (accompanied  by  a  Conspectus  of  the 
species  of  the  northern  hemisphere) ;  t.  60.  Argyrolobium 
trigonelloides,  n.  sp. ;  t.  61.  Tavemiera  gonoclada,  n.  sp. ; 
t.  62.  T.  ephedroidea,  n.  sp. ;  t.6S.  Botryolotus,  (anew  genus, 
allied  to MelUotua)  Persicus,n.  sp.;  t.  46.  Sphaerophysa micro- 
phylla;  t.  65.  Stechmannia  Staehelinee,  DC;  t.  66.  S.  ramo- 
sisaima,  J.  et  Sp.  {Jvrinea^  DC.) ;  t.  67*  Derderia  (new  genus  of 
Compos.-Cynareae),  macrocephala^  J.  et  Sp.  {Jurineay  DC.) ; 
t.  68.  Outreya,  (new  genus  of  Compos.-Cynar.)  carduiformis, 
n.  sp. ;  t.  69.  Lonicera  Persica,  n.  sp. ;  t.  70.  Lonicera  nummu- 
larisefolia,  J.  et.  Sp.  (Xylosteum  arboreum,  Webb,  It.  His- 
pan.) ;  t.  71*  Lonicera  orientalis,  Lam. ;  t.  72.  Lonicera  Cauca- 
sica.  Pall. ;  t.  73.  L.  Aucherii,  n.  sp. ;  t.  7^.  Gaillonia  Olivierii, 
A.  Rich,  (with  a  Conspectus  of  the  species) ;  t.  75.  Gaillonia 
Richardiana,  J.  et  Sp.  (G.  Oliverii,  A.  Rich.) ;  t  76.  G.  in- 
cana,  n.  sp.;  t.  77*  T.  Bruguierii,  A.  Rich. ;  t.  78.  G.  eriantha, 
A.  Rich.;  t.  79.  Gaillonia  hymenostephana,  n.  sp.;  t.  80, 
Gaillonia  calycoptera,  n.  sp.;  t.  81.  Gaillonia  crucianelloides, 
n.  sp. ;  t.  82.  A.  Asperula  azurea,  n.  sp.  (with  a  Conspectus 
of  the  species  of  the  sub-genus  Sherardiana) ;  t.  82.  B.  As- 
perula setosa,  n.  sp. ;  t.  89.  Statice  Androsacea,  n.  sp.  (with 
a  Conspectus  of  the  species) ;  t.  90.  Statice  Toumefortii,  J. 
et  Sp.;  t.  91.  Statice  glumacea^  J.  et  Sp. ;  t.  92.  Statice  Ho- 
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henacheri,  J.  et  8p.  (S.  Echinus,  Hoheiu — S.  acerosa,  Bieb.)  ( 
t.  93.  Statioe  Olivierii,  n.  sp. 

We  cannot  too  highly  oommend  the  beauty  of  the  plates 
of  this  work,  nor  the  labour  and  pains  bestowed  on  the  de- 
scriptions. The  Siatices,  all  belonging  to  a  very  distind 
group  and  section  {Armeriastrum)  are  peculiarly  interesting, 
and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  they  could  be  introduced  to 
our  gardens  in  a  living  state. 


Grisbbach,  SpicUegium  Flora  Rumelica  et  Bithyniea. 

The  First  Part  of  this  work,  announced  at  p.  124  of  the 
present  volume,  has  soon  been  followed  by  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts,  together  comprising  the  first  46  Orders  of  Dico- 
tyledonous plants,  terminating  with  Ericea.  The  author  has 
here  displayed  the  same  talent  for  discriminating  and  cha- 
racterizing genera  and  species  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his 
work  on  Gentianea,  as  well  as  in  his  '*  Malpighiacearum  Bra^ 
Mienswm  Centurioy*  published  in  the  Linnsea,  yoL  13* 
Many  new  species  are  described;  yet  not  so  many  as  we 
should  have  expected,  considering  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  its  numerous  mountain  districts.  But  the  German  and 
Russian  botanists,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  have  been  inde- 
fiitigable  in  their  researches  in  the  alpine  regions  of  the  ex- 
treme south  of  Europe,  and  the  time  is  now  arrived  when 
something  like  a  complete  Flora  of  Europe  may  be  under- 
taken :  and  this  we  are  happy  to  say  is  already  announced 
by  Dr.  Grisebach,  under  the  title  of  ^  Synopsis  Plantarum 
Europ®,''  and  on  which  he  has  already  for  many  years  been 
engaged.  We  trust  that  tiiis  announcement  will  accelerate 
the  progress  of  a  work  on  the  Plants  of  Europe  by  a  veteran 
Botanist  of  our  own  country,  Mr.  Joseph  Woods,  which  we 
know  he  has  long  had  in  contemplation,  on  which  he  has  also 
been  for  several  years  engaged,  and  towards  the  furtherance  of 
which  he  has  made  many  joumies.  Nor  will  thesetwo  publica- 
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tions  in  any  way  interfere,  for  while  the  latter-mentioned 
work  ia  to  be  a  detached  aocount,  if  we  understand  righdy, 
of  the  vegetation  in  the  Baore  fi^qnented  parts  of  Europe, 
such  aa  are  generally  Tiiited  by  tourists,  that  of  Dr.  Grise- 
bach  will  embrace  all  Hbe  jdants  of  everp  part  qf  Europe. 


DiSTBiCH  (Dr.  D.),  Demtichlatub  KryptogamUche  OewiuAse, 
Oder  DsoTscHiiANDs  Flora,  Ster  Band.  Ertptogamib. 

By  the  term  "  6ter  Band,'*  on  the  title  page,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  this  is  a  continuation  of  some  publication  on 
other  plants  of  Germany.  If  so,  the  earlier  portion  has 
not  come  under  our  notice ;  nor  can  we  say  much  in  appro- 
bation  of  the  present  undertaking  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  three  Numbers  now  before  us.  It  contains  brief 
generic  and  specific  characters  and  coloured  figures  of  all  the 
known  spedes  of  Germany,  without  any  history,  or  diag- 
nosis, or  synonymes,  farther  than  the  initials  of  the  author 
whose  name  the  German  species  bears.  The  Hrst  Number  is 
devoted  to  the  Ferns,  and  gives  tolerably  accurate,  but  in- 
differentiy  executed  figures  of  the  several  species,  with  very 
imperfect  analyses  of  the  fructifications.  The  Second  and 
Third  Numbers  are  devoted  to  Mosses,  and  include  the 
genera  Hypnum^  Leskea,  CKnuicium^  Neckera,  FoniinaliSf 
Bartramia,  GymnocepJudus,  and  part  of  Bryvm\  and  if  we 
cannot  say  much  in  praise  of  the  Ferns,  still  less  can  we 
commend  this  portion  of  the  work,  which  would  scarcely 
have  done  credit  to  the  author  or  to  the  artist  a  century  ago. 
What  a  contrast  with  the  ^*  Bryologia  EvroptBa'^  of  Bruch 
and  Schimper,  and  Giimbel !  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
beautiful  works  on  the  subject  that  has  ever  appeared,  and 
which  we  trust  to  notice  more  fully  ere  long,  if  our  leisure 
will  permit  us. 
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The  London  Catalogue  of  British  Plants  ;  pttbUshed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Lon- 
don :  adapted  for  an  Index  to  British  Herbaria^  for  marking 
desiderata  in  exchanges  of  specimens;  for  indicating  the 
species  of  local  districts ;  and  for  a  guide  to  botanical  col- 
lectorsy  by  showing  the  comparative  rarity  or  frequency  of 
the  several  species.    London.    PampUn. 

For  several  years  past  various  ^'  Catalogues  of  British 
Plants"  have  been  issuing  from  the  press,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  facilitating  exchanges  of  specimens  between  stu- 
dents of  indigenous  botany.  The  general  plan  has  been  that 
of  giving  a  full  list  of  the  phaenogamous  plants  and  ferns,  in 
such  form  as  could  be  transmitted  by  post.  In  using  the 
Catalogues,  botanists  could  readily  convert  them  into  lists  of 
their  own  desiderata^  by  attaching  some  mark  to  the  names 
of  species  required.  The  usefulness  of  such  Catalogues  b 
apparent  enough,  not  only  in  effecting  exchanges,  but  for  all 
purposes  in  which  lists  of  species  are  required.  Seven  or 
eight  different  forms  and  editions  have  been  printed,  and 
perhaps  several  thousands  of  copies  have  been  advanta- 
geously dispersed. 

*'  A  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  System,  with  the  Synonyms  of  De  CandoUe,  Smith, 
Lindley  and  Hooker/'  published  by  Prof.  Henslow,  in  the  year 
1829,  was  probably  the  first  of  the  lists.  But  this  one  being 
printed  as  a  volume  of  several  sheets,  and  designed  for  diffe- 
rent purposes,  it  can  scarcely  come  into  the  same  category 
with  the  catalogues  for  facilitating  exchanges.  The  first  of 
these  minor  lists,  in  a  post  form,  appears  to  have  been 
printed  by  Mr.  H.  Watson,  in  1832,  for  private  use  only; 
its  object  being  to  assist  that  gentleman  in  obtaining 
information,  by  local  lists  and  specimens,  for  his  admirable 
works  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants.  Other 
similar  Catalogues  shortly   afterwards  appeared,  including 
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the  first  edition  of  one  published  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

In  all  these  earlier  Exchange  Catalogues,  the  arrangement 
of  the  genera  was  alphabetical,  the  names  corresponding  with 
those  employed  in  the  SrUiih  Flora.  The  same  nomencla- 
ture still  appeared  in  ^<A  Catalogue  of  British  Plants,  in- 
cluded in  VoL  L  of  Hooker's  British  Flora,  3rd  edition,'' 
which  was  published  by  Mr.  Francis,  who  substituted  the 
Linnaean  method  in  place  of  an  alphabetical  arrangement. 
The  natural  system,  however,  was  adopted  in  an  ably  compiled 
Catalogue,  published  anonymously  soon  after,  and  which 
contained  the  synonymes  of  several  authors. 

In  1841,  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  issued  a 
second  edition  of  their  Catalogue,  much  changed,  and  on 
which  no  litde  trouble  had  been  bestowed  by  the  compilers ; 
three  of  whose  names  appeared  on  the  titie-page  of  the  one- 
sheet  pamphlet.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  genera 
was  still  retained;  but  being  accompanied  also  by  many 
alterations  in  the  generic  (equally  as  in  the  specific)  names  of 
the  plants,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  was  thus  rendered 
exceedingly  inconvenient  in  use.  Like  all  the  preceding  Ca« 
talogaes,  also,  the  second  edition  was  not  truly  a  list  of  British 
plants ;  but  an  enumeration  of  nearly  all  those  species  which 
had  been  so  reported;  without  any  distinction  between  indige- 
nous and  introduced  species,  between  the  rare  and  common,  or 
between  those  still  found  by  botanists  of  the  present  age  and 
other  species  which  are  now  vainly  sought  in  the  localities 
sssigned  for  them.  Thus,  it  unavoidably  led  to  much  disap- 
pointment when  used  as  an  exchange  catalogue,  more  parti- 
cularly with  foreign  botanists,  who  naturally  supposed  that 
their  correspondents  in  Britain  took  httle  trouble  to  procure 
specimens  of  the  species  marked  by  them,  the  true  reason 
being  unknown,  namely,  that  the  plants  were  either  very 
local  or  not  found  at  all  in  Britain.  Nevertheless,  as 
being  the  fullest  "Catalogue  of  British  Plants'*  extant  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  5th  edition  of  the  "  British 
Flora,'*  the  author  of  that  work  deemed  it  entitled  to  quo- 
tation among  the  synonymes,  "as  one  in  which  especial  pains 
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appear  to  have  been  taken  to  form  a  complete  list  of  the  native 
flowering  plants  and  ferns  of  Great  Britain*"  Thia  little 
compliment,  paid  to  the  labours  of  those  who  oompiled  the 
Oatalogoe^  has  been  strangely  made  the  subject  of  censure  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  ^'  Phytologist,'^  (a  work  not  always  dis* 
tingttbhed  by  courtesy  of  style) ;  where^  after  apeaking  of  the 
^  Nomenclature'^  of  Mr.  Edward  Newman^  as  employed  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  ^'  History  of  British  Fems,'^  and  pro- 
mulgated in  1839-40^ — the  reviewer  assures  us^  ^  thore  was 
a  general  denunciation  of  changes  so  radical  and  so  complete;'^ 
but>  after  the  appearance  of  Mr*  John  Smith's  paper  on  the 
same  subject,  '^Botanists,  who  one  month  proclaimed  the 
absurdity  of  Mr.  Newman's  innovations,  were  seen  the  fol- 
lowing month  bending  the  supple  knee  to  the  same  innovib- 
tions;"  and  *^  Dr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Babington,  by  adopting  the 
alterations,  were  the  means  of  disseminating  them  from  John 
O'Groat's  to  the  Land's  End."  It  seems  the  author  of  the 
British  Flora  did  not  bend  the  supple  knee  to  the  innova- 
tions, and  the  reviewer  proceeds :  ^^  But  in  the  midst  of  its 
aucoessftd  career,  the  new  nomenclature  met  a  most  decided 
check  in  the  publication  of  the  fifth  edition  of  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker's  British  Fhra,  wher^n  we  were  astonished  to  find 
the  changes  introduced  by  Mr.  Newman,  not  only  fathered 
upon  the  authors  of  the  ^  Edinburgh  Catalogue/  but  the  new 
names  given  as  synonymes,  and  the  old  nomenclature  restored 
in  all  its  glory.* 

*  It  is  far  fom  being  our  general  intention  to  notice  remarks  made  in 
neoieMw  of  Books :  but  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  as  the  Author  of  the 
*'  Briti9h  Flora,'*  must  injustice  to  himself  declare  that  he  is  not  aware 
that  he  has  in  any  way  acted  unfairly  by  Mr.  Newman.  He  presumes 
by  the  expression  of  "  fathering  the  changes  introduced  by  Mr.  Newman 
upon  the  authors  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue/'  it  is  meant  to  imply  that 
he  has  gtyen  to  those  gentlemen  a  credit  for  names  ("  a  nomenclature") 
which  IS  due  to  Mr.  Newman  alone.  But  surely  no  one  will  consider 
that  to  be  the  case«  who  has  seen  the  iitUe  explanation  in  the  preface  to  the 
British  Flora,  (ed.  S,  p.  viii.)  It  was  never  meant  to  imply  that  the  Editors 
of  the  Catalogue  were  the  authorg  of  those  names :  and  really  upon  looking 
at  the  places  among  the  Ferns  where  the  *'  Edinb.  Cai."  is  quoted,  the 
difference  of  names  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  marvellous  how  such  a  charge 
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But  to  retom  to  a  more  i^;reeftUe  ml^ecty  ''  The  London 
Ctlalogae."  Apparently,  it  is  now  the  object  of  thLi  work 
to  supply  an  equally  complete  list  of  the  plants  reported  to 

coold,  in  faimeas^  any  -Wky  be  msde.  One  woold  suppose  that  by  "  the  old 
nomenclatinre  bdng  restored  in  all  its  glory,"  that  the  author  had  gone 
back  to  the  days  of  Dillenius  or  Ray ;  but,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Edin- 
burgh  Catalogue  b  concerned,  the  difference  of  names,  ''lathered"  upon 
the  Edinb.  Cat.,  which  Mr.  Newman's  reviewer  claims  for  him,  and  in  the 
Briiiak  Ftora^  amounts  to  diese.  In  the  tatter  vork,  l3ie  genus  AgpidiKm 
of  Swartz  Is  divided  into  two  sections ;  1st.  those  species  vnth  orbicular 
involucres,  fixed  by  the  centre  {AtpidHiHm,  Br.)>  and  2ndiy.  those  with  reni- 
ibnn  involucres,  fixed  by  the  sinus,  {Nepkro^um,  Ridi.  Br.)  The  first 
are  called  PohfHichym  in  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue,  while  the  latter  are 
called  Liutraa ;  and  in  tlie  genus  ABplenivM^  as  defined  in  British  Flora, 
2  species  {A.  FUi»  fmUna,  and  A.  fontanum,)  are,  in  the  Edinb.  Cat, 
called  A^yrkm.  Cryptogramaui  of  Brown  and  Hook,  is  called  AUosomu 
ia  the  Ed.  Cat. ;  Bkchmm  Iwnale,  Sw.  is  caHed  Lomaria  Spicant,  and  TW- 
cAoNUMef  hrevisetum,  Br.  and  Hook,  is  the  T.  spectosum  in  Ed.  Cat.  Now 
the  whole  of  these  changes  (we  are  not  discussing  the  merits  or  correct- 
ness of  the  names)  no  more  originated  with  Mr.  Newman,  they  are  no 
more  his  original  "  nomenclature,"  which  is  declared  ''  to  be  foto  calo  at 
variance  with  that  so  long  in  use,"  than  they  did  with  the  authors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Catalogue.  Tlie  genus  PoljfsHehuM  was  invented  by  Roth  in 
the  year  1800,  and  is  absolutely  identical  with  Aqridinm,  as  it  stands  in  the 
British  Flora !  including  both  PolystickuM  and  Laatr€M  of  the  Edinburgh 
Catalogue.  Lastra  originated  in  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  in  1824,  and 
was  formed  to  include  the  Polypodia  /  Orecpteris,  Thdypierii  and  imt- 
bau  PieaX  in  1836  altered  the  character,  to  make  it  comprise  certain 
Aspidiaceous  plants,  banished  aU  Bor/s  species,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  names  of  the  La$traa  as  they  stand  in  the  Edinb.  Cat.  Atkyrium 
also  is  a  genus  of  Roth,  (1800),  (adopted  in  part  by  Presl),  and  the 
species  above  mentioned  are  of  the  same  antiquity.  We  are  well 
aware  that  Cryptogramma  crispa,  Br.  is  the  Allosorut  of  Bemhardi, 
(1806);  but  the  Cheiianthes  odora,  Sw.  is  the  plant  which  Bemhardi 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  in  constituting  that  genus;  and  Presl  has 
not  improved  the  genus  by  the  heterogeneous  species  he  has  mixed  up 
'vrith  it,  and  which  have  little  in  common  with  the  plant  in  question. 
So  long  ago  as  1810,  Mr.  Brown  expressed  his  opinion  that  BUchnum 
horeale  might  perhaps  be  referred  to  his  Stegania  {Lomaria,  Willd.); 
and  in  1811,  Desvaux  named  it  Lomaria  Spicani,  Our  view  of  the  firuc 
tification  differs  from  that  of  these  authors,  and  we  have  not  preserved 
the  name  of  Swartz  without  stating  reasons  for  it,  and  giving  a  figure 
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have  been  found  in  Britain,  and  to  avoid  the  more  promi- 
nent inconveniences  of  the  Edinburgh  Catalogue.  The 
Natural  System  is  here  employed  in  place  of  the  alphabetical 

which  in  our  mind,  at  least,  confirms  those  views,  (see  Brit.  Fl.  ed.  5, 
Tab.  X.  f.  10.)  With  regard  to  Mr.  Brown's  name  of  THchomanei  6re- 
vUetum,  we  may  here  extract  what  is  but  jost  printed  respecting  it  in  the 
*'  Spfcies  FtUeum,"  p.  126,  where  the  author  expresses  his  regret  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  occupying  so  much  space  in  his  attempt  to 
unravel  the  difficulties  which  have  always  attended  the  synonomy  of  this 
plant,  and  respecting  which  Sir  Jas.  E.  Smith  (whose  writings  on  the 
Ferns  the  reviewer,  in  the  ''  Fhytologist,"  treats  with  marked  contempt), 
said,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  that  "  few  plants  of  almost  any  country 
have  caused  more  enquiry,  or  more  diversity  of  opinion,  than  this  Fern." 
Unquestionably  the  T,  tpecianm  of  Willd.  is  the  same  species  as  our  71 
hrevitetuM,  though  a  native  of  Tenerifie  ;  and,  as  such,  the  name  has  the 
right  of  priority  over  that  of  Mr.  Brown :  but  after  a  most  careful  investi- 
gation of  other  specimens  of  THchomanes,  and  especially  the  T.  radicans  of 
Swartz,  from  Jamaica,  we  most  declare  ourselves  at  issue  with  the  re- 
viewer in  question,  who,  notwithstanding  that  ''  Mr.  J*  Smith  had  la- 
belled a  var.  of  the  Irish  T.  speciosum,  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  Andrews,  ss 
T.  radicam,  Sw. ;"  nevertheless  *'  thinks  Mr.  Newman  has  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  keeping  the  name  of  T.  radicam  quite  out  of  view." 
The  author  of  the  "  Speciea  Filicum**  has  come  to  a  different  conclusion, 
and  having  satisfied  himself  of  their  identity,  ventures  to  retain  the  name 
of  radicans.  It  might  be  supposed  the  reviewer  was  of  the  same  mind 
when  he  says,  (Phytol.  p.  956),  "  it  was  held  to  be  impossible  that  a 
tnpiaU  plant  should  exist  in  Ireland."  He  surely  does  not  take  Teneriffe 
and  Madeira,  the  recorded  habitats  of  T.  apeciosum,  to  be  within  the 
tropics.  Let  it  be  observed  that  Mr.  Newman  gives  no  authority  for  the 
genera  Polysiichum  and  La$tr<Ba  in  his  Synoptical  Table  of  British  Ferns, 
p.  6,  but  he  informs  us  (p.  8)  that  these  "  have  not  been  employed  by  any 
previous  writer  on  the  British  Ferns." 

One  word  on  another  remarkable  passage  of  the  reviewer,  who  pro- 
nounces Mr.  J.  Smith's  Arrangement  of  the  genera  of  Ferns  as  "  perhaps 
the  most  profound  and  useful  treatise  ever  presented  to  the  Linnsean  So- 
ciety." Knowing,  as  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  does,  the  character  of 
Mr.  J.  Smith,  and  his  love  of  truth,  he  hesitates  not  to  say  that  such  an 
overstrained  compliment  will  be  far  from  gratifying  to  him.  Of  the  merits 
of  his  Memoir,  the  Editor  entertains  a  very  high  opinion,  and  of  his 
judgment  in  discriminating  types  of  genera  or  sub-genera,  and  it  has  been 
held  a  privilege  to  afford  publicity  to  that  very  paper  in  the  pages  of  this 
work  ;  and  further,  to  give  figures  of  Mr.  Smith's  new  genera  (see  **  Genera 
FiUcuM,"  passim) :  but  great  as  is  his  merit  in  the  **  Arrangement,"  now 
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amngement.  The  older  and  better  known  names  are  re- 
stored to  many  of  the  plants ;  and  though  no  single  woik  is 
followed  in  this  respect,  the  nomenclature  is  generally  the 
same  as  that  of  the  British  Flora.  The  general  list  includes 
only  native  and  naturalized  plants ;  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished by  a  different  type.  A  separate  list  is  appended, 
including  upwards  of  a  hundred  ^^  excluded  species/'  being 
those  ^^not  recently  found  in  the  localities  indicated  for 
them,  erroneously  introduced  into  lists  of  native  plants,  or 
not  sufficientiy  naturalized.^' 

Differences  of  opinion  will  doubtiess  be  entertained  about 
ihe  correct  allocation  of  certain  plants  among  the  native,  the 
naturalized,  or  the  excluded ;  but  there  is  an  obvious  conve- 
aience  in  making  such  distinctions*  Still  more  diversity  of 
opinion  may  be  anticipated  in  regard  to  the  limits  drawn 
between  species  and  varieties ;  many  appearing  only  as  va- 
rieties in  the  London  Catalogue,  which  have  been  described 
as  species  by  authors.  Here  the  discrepancies  between  the 
Catdiogues  of  the  two  Societies,  those  of  Edinburgh  and 
London,  are  very  wide.  The  species  of  the  Edinburgh 
Catal(^e  exceed  those  of  the  London  Catalogue  by  one 
hundred  and  ten ;  but  as  a  set-off  against  this,  we  find  the 
latter  enumerating  nearly  five  hundred  named  varieties,  more 
than  double  the  number  of  varieties  included  in  the  Edin- 

mentioned,  it  rises  mach  higher  in  our  esteem  on  account  of  the  candour 
with  which  he  speaks  of  his  predecessor  in  the  same  line  s  and  it  detracts 
nothing  from  Mr.  Smith's  merit  that  Presl  was  his  predecessor  in  these 
innovations,  for  the  two  writers  worked  wholly  independently  of  each 
other.  "I  had  nearly,"  says  Mr.  J.  Smith,  "completed  my  arrange- 
ment, when  I  received  a  copy  of  Presrs  '  Tentamen  Pteridographiae/  a 
work  published  at  Prague  in  1836,  but  not  seen  by  me  till  1838.  That 
author's  opinions  so  nearly  coincided  with  mine,  that  it  might  seem  as  if 
a  communication  of  ideas  had  passed  between  us ;  but,  after  allowing  him 
doe  credit  for  his  labours,  I  must  still  continue  to  differ  from  him  in  a 
number  of  important  points ;  yet  in  order  to  avoid  adding  synonymous 
generic  names,  I  have  revised  my^  original  ones,  and  in  all  cases,  where 
PresPs  character  of  his  genera  are  conformable  to  my  view,  I  have  adopted 
his  names/' 
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burgh  Catalogue.    The  number  of  species  and  varieties  is 
thos  samtned  up  in  the  London  Catalogue : 


Indigenous  species 

.    1S05 

Naturalized  spedes 

.      132 

Excluded  species 

.      102 

Varieties      .        . 

.      495 

2034 

Probably  the  most  useful  and  novel  feature  of  the  London 
Catalogue,  both  to  coUectors  of  specimens  and  to  botanists 
who  study  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  plants,  vnUl  be 
found  in  its  indications  of  the  rarity  or  frequency  of  the 
several  species.  This  is  done  by  a  scale  of  twenty  figures, 
denoting  the  number  of  local  floras  for  small  tracts  of 
Britain,  in  which  each  species  respectively  is  included.  Al- 
though this  test  may  not  prove  exact  in  every  instance,  yet, 
as  a  general  rule,  we  may  conclude  that  the  more  common  a 
species  is,  the  moare  of  such  local  works  will  it  be  included  in. 
Tfaioiq;h  means  of  this  scale  of  prevalence,  assisted  by  the 
distinctions  made  between  the  truly  and  doubtfully  British 
planti^  the  Catalogue  is  rendered  a  complete  statistical  sum- 
mary of  tiie  Vascular  plants  (tf  Britain,  in  addition  to  its 
moore  immediate  purpose  for  facilitating  exchanges  of  spe- 
cimens. 

Although  no  name  is  given  on  tiie  cover  <^  this  ^'Cata- 
logue,'' we  think  we  discover  the  masterly  hand  of  Mr. 
Hewett  Watson,  to  whom  British  Botany  is  much  indebted  for 
the  state  of  perfection  to  which  it  has  arrived ;  for  the  care 
with  which  he  has  studied  our  plants  in  their  native  wilds 
and  in  cultivation,  so  as  to  determine  more  accurately  the 
limits  of  species ;  for  the  ability  he  has  employed  in  clearing 
up  doubtful  synonymes,  retaining  or  rejecting  dubious  species; 
and  above  all  for  his  writings  on  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  British  plants,  which  have  stamped  his  name  among 
the  first  in  this  interesting  branch  of  science. 

The  Catalogue  (defaced  perhaps  by  a  few  typographical 
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inaccuracies^  chiefly  in  the  omission  of  single  letters  firom 
words ;  and,  as  anthers^  we  cannot  bnt  think  leniently  of  such 
errors)  may  be  had  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen 
pages,  or  occupying  one  side  of  a  large  sheet ;  so  that  all 
the  Orders,  Oenera  and  Species  may  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
Such  an  undertaking  cannot  but  assist  materially  aD  those 
who  study  our  native  plants,  and  we  shall  be  surprized  if  it 
does  not  obtain  the  circulation  it  so  well  deserves. 


Fhra  of  the  Shetland  Iblxs. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edmondston,  Jun.,  a  most  zealous  Botanist, 
of  Baltasound,  Shetland,  and  the  son  of  an  accomplished 
Physician,  and  Naturalist,  of  that  country,  has  announced  a 
Flora  of  this  Ultima  Thule  of  the  British  possessions,  com* 
prinng  a  ^  Topographical  distribution  of  the  plants ;  descrip- 
tion ctf  the  country ;  the  geological  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  plants ;  comparative  lists ;  a  full  catalogue  of  the 
flowering  and  cryptogamic  plants  of  Shetland ;  their  verna- 
cular names;  habitats  of  the  less  frequent  species,  and  occa- 
sional  remarks  on  their  domestic  or  medicinal  uses;  and 
critical  affinities." 

Mr.  Edmondston  made  himself  known  at  a  very  early  age, 
by  his  discovery  of  Arenaria  Norvegiea  in  Shetland,  an  en- 
tirely new  plant  to  Britain ;  also  by  drawing  up  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Plants  of  the  Island  of  Unst,  Shetland,  when  he  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age,  and  which  was  printed  in  the  late 
Dr.  W.  D.  Hooker's  «  Notes  on  Norway.*' 


Ysgstablb  Oboanoorapht,  or  an  Analytical  Description 
qf  the  Organs  of  Plants,  by  M.  Auo.  P.  Db  Candollb; 
translated  by  Boughton  Kingdon.  Ed.  2,  8vo.  2  vols. 
toUh  25  lithographic  plates. 

Although  printed  three  years  ago  (1841),  this  second  edi- 
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tdon  of  De  CandoUe's  '^  Vegetable  Orgwnographgi^  translated 
by  Mr.  Boughton  Eongdon,  has  only  now  fallen  into  our  hands, 
otherwise  we  should  ere  this  have  noticed  it  in  our  Journal. 
We  now  do  so  with  much  commendation,  as  a  faithful  tran- 
lation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  valuable 
works  of  the  distinguished  author :  and  we  are  therefore  glad 
it  is  made  so  generally  accessible  to  the  EngUsh  reader. 
The  plates  too  are  well  executed,  in  lithography,  and  are  ac- 
curate copies  from  the  original  ones. 


Nov  ARUM   ET   Minus   Cognitarum   Stirpium  Pugil- 
liUS  OcTAVus.    J.  C.  Lbhmann.  4to. 

This  is  the  8th  Part  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  new  and 
rare  plants  (by  the  bye,  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  copies  of 
the  first  seven  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  at  Hamburgh), 
from  the  pen  of  Lehmann.  They  have  been  distinguished 
for  the  accurate  descriptions,  among  other  plants,  of  a  great 
number  of  £r<^a/tc^,  especially  of  J%mgermamA(B\  and  these 
are  continued  in  the  present  ^^  Pugillus."  There  are  besides, 
in  this  Part,  under  the  head  of  "  Novitiee  Floree  Novae  Hol- 
landiee,''  several  new  genera  and  Species  from  the  Swan 
River  Herbarium  of  Preiss,  among  which  are  nine  Droseras, 
some  of  which,  we  think,  will  be  found  described  in  Dr. 
Lindley's  "  Swan  River  Botany ;"  a  work,  which  from  not 
being  ever  mentioned  by  our  author,  we  fear  is  not  known 
to  him. 


Synopsis  Hepaticarum. 

We  have  before  us  a  few  pages  and  preface  of  a  new  work, 
bearing  the  above  title,  and  which,  if  it  mayj  be  judged 
firom  the  preface,  is  mainly  from  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  and 
Professor  Nees  von  Esenbeck.  We  shall  rejoice  to  see  the 
continuation  of  it. 
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Plantabum  Vasculaeum  Gbnbra  ecTumque  Characteres 
ei  JffimUttes  tabuUs  dioffnosHcis  ewpa$Ua  et  secundum  or^ 
tBnes  naiurales  digesta ;  auctore  C.  F.  Mbisnbb,  M.D. — 
AccedU  CoxxBNTABius  exhibens  prater  adnotationes  atque 
expUcaiume$  variaa  Generum  synonyma  et  indicaiianem  K^ 
brorum  in  guibue  deeeripiumee  fimoree  icanesque  necnon 
tpederum  novarvm  diagnoses  etc.  twoeriiuntwr.  1  vol.  foL 
Basle. 

This  excellent  book,  which  was  commenced  in  1836,  is  now 
finished,  and  the  botanical  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  its 
talented  author  for  having  arranged  all  the  known  genera 
according  to  their  natural  affinities,  in  a  tabular  form,  similar 
to  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Brown  on  Asclepiadeay  by  Adr. 
de  Jussieu  on  Ruiacea,  and  Martins  on  Amaranthacete.  The 
above  title  amply  explains  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  the 
various  parts  have  been  so  long  and  justiy  estimated  by 
the  public,  that  it  needs  no  further  commendations  on  our 
part.  But  we  heartily  congratulate  the  author  on  his  having 
brought  this  valuable  and  laborious  task  to  a  conclusion. 
The  remarks  in  the  ^' Commentarius"  are  peculiarly  im- 
portant. 


VerhandeUngen  over  de  Naturlijke  Gbschiedenis  der 
Nbdbrlandbchb  averzeesche  bezUtingeUy  door  de  Leden 
der  Naiurkundige  eonumssie  in  oosUlndie  en  andere  schr^- 
vers.  Botanic  i  by  P.  W.  Korthals,  fol.  70  coloured 
plates. 

This  beautiful  work^  being  mostiy  in  Dutch,  the  historical 
part  of  it  is,  we  regret  to  say,  very  much  a  sealed  book  to 
us :  but  the  generic  and  specific  distinctions  and  sometimes 
the  descriptions  are  in  Latin,  and  the  plates  are  so  beautiful 
and  satisfactory  as  fully  to  explain  themselves  as  to  structural 
characters.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  botanical  portion  of  a 
work  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  pes- 

VOL,  III.  z 
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sessions :  in  which  certain  orders  or  genera,  remarkable  for 
their  beauty  or  structure,  or  some  interesting  circumstance, 
only  appear  to  be  described.  Thus  we  have :  1.  a  Memoir 
on  9  species  of  the  curious  genus  Nepenthes^  with  many  ad- 
mirably illustrative  figures  (similar  illustrations  accompany 
the  rest  of  the  Memoirs).  2.  On  Dipteroearpem  (one  species, 
the  Dryobalanops  CamphortBi  yields  the  famous  and  costly 
camphor  of  Sumatra).  3.  On  BauMnia.  4.  On  Temstrcmiacea. 
5.  On  Nauclea  and  its  allies,  (one  of  which,  Uncaria  GanMr^ 
produces  the  gambir  or  gambeer  of  commerce).  6.  On  Cratoxy- 
Ion  and  Tridesmis.  J.  On  Salacia  and  Hippocratea.  8.  On  PaTa- 
vinia  and  Omphocarpus ;  two  new  genera,  the  former  belonging 
to  RubiacecBf  the  latter  allied  to  Chrevna  and  Microcos.  9.  On 
the  Oaks  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  (and  some  remarkable 
ones  are  figured  and  described).  10.  On  Indian  Melasto* 
mace<»,  with  very  numerous  figures;  and  11.  On  Cleisocra- 
tera  (a  new  genus  of  Rubiacea) ;  Boschia,  (ditto  of  Stercur 
liacea),  and  Maranthes,  Bl.  The  general  style  of  the  work 
is  similar  to  that  of  Blume's  "  Flora  Javai^  and  *'  Bumfia^^ 
and  no  way  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  execution ;  it  ap- 
pears to  be  closed  with  the  last  number  of  the  volume,  and 
very  useful  it  will  be  to  those  who  study  the  Botany  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago. 


Systema  Materia  MeDiCiE  Vbobtabilis  Brasilibnsis, 
compostdt  Car.  Frid.  Phil,  db  Martius.  Leipsic, 
1843,  8vo. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  medical  book;  but  combg 
from  the  pen  of  so  distinguished  a  Botanist  as  Dr.  von 
Martins,  it  deserves  a  notice  in  this  place.  It  is  indeed  a 
most  valuable  history  of  all  that  is  known  of  the  medical 
properties  of  the  plants  of  Brazil,  arranged  under  the 
following  heads.  Classis  I.  Amylacea.  II.  MucUoffinosa. 
III.  Pinffui-oleosa.  IV.  Saccfutrina.  V.  Adda.  VI.  Amara. 
VII.  Adstringentia.    VIII.  Acria.    IX.  JEthereo-okosa.   X. 
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Be$mo8a  et  Babamica.  XI.  Narcotica.  Appendix,  Tingentia. 
A  ^  Tabnla  concors  Plantaram  quae  usu  medico  nuncopantur 
in  Europa  et  in  Brasilia/'  is  appended ;  and  it  surprizes  an 
European  to  see  how  many  Brazilian  plants  are  employed  as 
substitutes  for  yegetable  substances  long  used  in  the  Old 
World.  The  work  must  be  a  highly  important  one  to  every 
medical  student.  We  find  the  same  use  made  of  the  Papaw 
tree  {Cariea  Papaya)  in  Brazil,  for  which  it  has  been  cele- 
brated in  the  West  Indies ;  the  leaves  are  employed  to  make 
old  and  tough  meat  tender,  ^*  quam  ob  causam  vidi  aviculas 
e.  g.  psittacos,  priusquam  coquo  traderentur,  in  Papayee  folia 
ioTolutas."  Martins  observes  that  a  similar  property  is  at- 
tributed to  the  Wallnut  {Juglans  regta)  in  Europe. 


Herbarium  of  M.  Delessert 

M.  Las^gue,  Curator  of  the  Herbarium  of  M.  Benjamin 
Delessert  at  Paris,  is  preparing  a  detailed  notice  of  the  rich 
botanical  collections  which  it  embraces,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  scientific  world,  containing, 
as  it  does,  such  a  number  of  authentic  plants  from  various 
sources.  There  will  also  be  given  some  remarks  on  the 
Herbaria  appertaining  to  the  principal  public  establishments 
of  Europe,  as  wdl  as  the  more  extensive  ones  which  belong 
to  private  Botanists. 


Herbarium  of  the  Dublin  College. 

It  is  perhaps  not  universally  known  that  the  late  Dr. 
Coulter,  a  pupil  of  De  Candolle's,  who  distinguished  himself 
in  his  early  career  as  the  author  of  an  excellent  dissertation 
on  Dip$aceaf  in  1823,  and  afterwards  by  his  travels  and  col- 
lections made  in  Mexico  and  California,  held  the  appoint- 
ment of  Curator  to  the  Herbarium  above-mentioned  in 
Trinity  CoHegdj  Dublin,  for  some  years  previous  to  hi 
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death,  which  event  occarred  last  year.  It  will  interest  all 
lovers  of  Botany  to  know  that  Mr.  Harvey^  the  able  anther 
of  the  "Genera  of  South  African  Plants,"  and  of  many 
writings  on  Alga  (in  which  department  of  Botany  he  un- 
questionably holds  the  first  rank),  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed his  successor :  and  we  are  sure,  if  properly  supported 
by  funds  from  the  college,  and  with  his  facilities  of  making 
exchanges,  he  will  soon  raise  the  value  of  the  collection,  so 
as  to  entitle  it  to  a  name  among  the  most  useful  of  European 
Herbaria,  and  to  a  place  in  some  future  edition  of  the  work 
mentioned  in  our  last  article. 


Extracts  from  letters  of  Mr.  Jas.  Drummond,  relating  to 
Swan  Rivbr  Botany. 

Hawthomden  Farm,  Toodjay  Valley, 
Sept.  1842. 

In  an  account  which  I  lately  sent  you,  of  a  journey  to  the 
south  of  the  Vasse  River,  you  may  remember  my  mentioning 
a  tract  of  grassy  country  which  was  discovered  by  us  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  this  place.  My  sons  have  now  two  sta- 
tions for  their  sheep  there,  and  being  told  by  the  natives  of  a 
river  and  lakes  of  water  two  days'  journey  farther  north, 
they  determined  to  explore  the  country  in  that  direction,  and 
set  ofi"  to  do  so,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Scully,  the  Govern- 
ment-Resident of  this  district.  Some  gentlemen,  among 
whom  was  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Ornithologist,  (I  have  formerly 
mentioned  him  to  you,  he  has  lately  come  out  again  to  Swan 
River),  intended  to  have  joined  the  exploring  party.  They, 
however,  arrived  too  late,  as  was  the  case  with  myself,  so  that 
my  remarks  must  chiefly  be  confined  to  what  fell  under  my 
own  and  Mr.  G's  observation. 

We  left  Hawthomden  on  the  22nd  of  August,  and  tra- 
velled about  twelve  miles  to  Captain  Scully's  residence,  and 
on  the  following  day  accomplished  five  or  six  miles  more  in  a 
northerly  line,  examining  on  our  way  some  lai^e  masses  of 
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granite  rocks  coyering  sereral  acres,  where,  in  pools  of  rain- 
water among  the  hollows,  Mr.  Gilbert  discovered  a  small 
but  curious  fresh- water  «^ff.  I  gathered  a  small  species  of  Sty ^ 
Bdhan  and  a  remarkable  dioecious  shrub  with  pinnate  leaves, 
also  new  to  me.  The  beautiful  lace- like  kind  of  Reindeer 
maee  grows  plentifully  on  these  rocks,  {Cenomyce  retipcra^ 
Hook.  Lond.  Joum.  of  Bot.  vol.  L  Tab.  X.) 

At  the  distance  of  about  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  from  Cap- 
tain Scully's  residence  we  reached  a  permanent  spring, 
called  Yoolgan  by  the  natives,  where  there  is  excellent  grass, 
of  which  we  took  advantage  for  the  horses,  while  we  halted 
and  refreshed  ourselves.  On  pursuing  our  journey,  we  found 
the  way,  as  far  as  the  Moore  River,  distinctly  tracked  by  the 
carts  and  horses  of  my  son's  party,  which  had  preceded  us. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  spring  we  met  two  gentlemen,  returning, 
for  they  had  been  a  day  too  late  to  join  the  others,  so  we  knew 
it  was  useless  for  us,  still  farther  behind,  to  hurry  forward. 
Ten  or  twelve  miles  farther,  we  came  to  a  Tea-tree  swamp, 
called  Yeinarty  where  good  grass  and  water  are  to  be  found 
all  the  year  round,  and  here  we  encamped  for  the  night. 
Rain  came  on,  but,  fortunately,  not  heavy  till  daylight,  for 
we  had  been  too  tired  to  do  much  in  the  house-building  way 
in  the  evening,  but  the  weather  becoming  decidedly  wet,  we 
quickly  erected  a  shelter,  which  we  covered  with  Tea-tree 
bark  and  rendered  it  waterproof,  for  nothing  can  be  accom- 
plished in  collecting  during  rain,  and  provisions  are  sure  to 
be  spoiled  by  exposure  to  it.  In  the  afternoon  we  visited  a 
swamp,  where  one  of  my  sons  had  shot  several  specimens  of 
a  small  and  beautiftd  Kangaroo,  the  native  Marmine ;  its  fur 
is  dark  and  tipped  with  longer  silvery  hairs.  We  saw  plenty 
of  its  marks,  but  could  not  detect  a  single  animal.  On  the 
top  of  a  hill  grew  two  very  distinct  species  of  Dryandra, 
new  to  me.  The  first,  (No.  41  of  my  collection),  has  acerose 
leaves  about }  of  an  inch  long,  and  generally  undivided,  but 
in  young  and  luxuriant  plants  they  sometimes  have  one  or 
two  recurved  teeth.  This  shrub  generally  grows  2  or  3  feet 
high ;  its  many  branches  forming  a  sort  of  level  top.    The 
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flowers,  though  much  advanced,  were  not  iully  expanded ; 
they  were  each  surrounded  by  a  handsome  circle  of  leaves 
and  many  narrow  ciliated  scales,  and  I  observed  small  tufts 
of  these  same  scales  in  the  axils  of  the  flowering  branches. 
The  second  species  is  equally  distinct,  it  grows  in  large 
patches,  and  apparently  creeps  at  the  roots,  throwing  up 
several  branches  two  or  .three  feet  high,  which  do  not  divide 
again,  except  to  produce  flowers,  these  are  often  borne  dose 
to  the  ground^  and  in  circles  all  the  way  up  the  stem,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  or  nine  inches  from  each  other.  The  fohage 
is  circinnate,  rigid  and  glaucous,  beautifully  reticulated  above 
and  somewhat  ferruginous  beneath,  each  leaf  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  linear,  strongly  serrated  for  about  two  thirds  of 
its  length,  but  without  teeth  near  to  the  stem,  where  it  is 
ciliated  and  hairy,  this  portion  being  permanent,  and  re- 
maining on  the  plant  as  long  as  it  lives.  The  flowers  of  this 
species,  judging  from  the  old  ones  which  I  saw,  are  small^ 
closely  enveloped  in  numerous  eiliated  downy  scales,  with  a 
chaffy  receptacle,  but  apparently  destitute  of  woody  filap 
ments.  In  both  these  species  of  Dryandra,  the  seeds  are 
furnished  with  a  woody  dissepiment. 

On  the  same  hill  I  gathered  the  beautiful  and  curious  Eu- 
calyptusj  (No.  49),  of  which  I  sent  you  seed-vessels  and 
flowers ;  the  inflorescence  is  rose-coloured,  and  as  large  as 
that  of  E.  macrocarpa ;  still  it  is  readily  distinguishable,  as  a 
species,  by  its  less  glaucous  and  petiolated  leaves,  with  the 
lengthened  recurved  footstalks  of  the  blossoms  and  fruit;  but 
I  find  that  the  winged  seed-vessels  and  twin-growth  of  the 
flowers  do  not  afford  dependable  characters. 

We  returned  to  Yeinart,  and  slept  in  our  Yumback  house, 
and  the  next  day  proceeded  northerly  on  our  journey.  Soon 
after  starting,  we  came  to  two  Acacias  that  I  had  not  met  with 
before :  one  is  strikingly  beautiful,  but  very  thorny,  (No.  85), 
its  stems  elegantly  striped  with  alternate  green  and  glaucous 
lines,  all  the  branches  terminating  in  thorns  and  likewise 
armed  with  thorns,  standing  out  at  right  angles,  so  as  almost 
to  render  any  touching  of  the  plant  impossible.    The  second, 
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(No.  84)^  is  thornlew,  and  about  two  feet  high,  it  has  short 
trancated  leaves  and  snlphur-ooloured  flowers. 

We  mistook  our  road,  and  found  ourselves  at  our  old  sta* 
tion  o(  Badgee-Badgee.  On  the  way,  I  picked  up  a  Legwni* 
nous  plant,  (No*  80),  apparently  of  a  genus  that  had  not 
oome  under  my  notioe ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  lanceolate,  and 
terminating  in  a  prickly  point,  each  furnished  with  two 
strong  decurved  prickles,  which  seem  to  serve  as  stipules ; 
the  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  but  I  looked  in  vun  for 
seed^vesseb.  We  had  stopped  to  dine  and  feed  our  horses 
at  Badgee^Badgee,  and  in  some  pools  of  water  among  the 
rooks  I  gathered  several  curious  aquatic  plants;  one  re- 
send>ling  a  Zostera,  the  male  flowers  borne  in  the  axils  of 
the  lower  leaves,  and  the  female  ones  on  elongated  foot- 
stalks springing  firom  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  There 
was  a  plant  with  leaves  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
like  a  CktUUricke,  (99),  and  a  blue-flowered  creeper,  (101), 
apparently  belonging  to  the  genus  Elatine.  From  this  place 
it  was  very  difficult  to  trace  our  road  to  our  new  station  on 
the  Mowran  Pool,  the  cart-marks  being  almost  obliterated  by 
the  trampling  of  sheep.  On  our  arrival  there,  we  ascer- 
tained that  the  exploring  party  had  returned,  and  that  one 
of  my  sons  and  Captain  Scully  had  started  on  their  home- 
ward way  only  half  an  hour  before  we  came.  The  mutilated 
specimens  of  some  plants  which  my  sons  had  brought,  to- 
gether with  a  report  of  others  which  had  been  forgotten  and 
left  behind  at  one  of  the  bivouacking  places,  stimulated  my 
curiosity  so  much  that  I  decided  on  visiting  the  newly-dis- 
covered river  myself.  We  stopped,  however,  one  day  at 
Mouran  Pool,  examining  the  hills  in  the  vicinity,  where  grew 
a  fine  glaucous-leaved  spedes  of  Anadenia,  whose  abrupt 
ibhage  ends  in  teeth  of  very  various  breadth. 

A  kind  of  Rat,  very  like  the  Norway  rat,  but  smaller,  in- 
habits this  part  of  the  colony,  and  commits  great  ravages 
among  provisions,  by  getting  into  the  huts,  and  gnawing 
holes  in  the  bags  of  flour,  &c.  My  youngest  son  and  Mr. 
Gilbert  succeeded  in  catching  seven  or  eight  of  these  animals 
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in  a  common  rat-trap  baited  with  bread-and-batter.  Mr. 
Gilbert  obtained  specimens  of  several  small  animals,  about 
the  size  of  rats  and  mice,  which  were  brought  in  by  our 
shepherds  and  by  the  natives.  There  appear  to  be  many 
nondescript  creatures  of  that  kind  here,  some  bearing  their 
young,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten,  on  the  outside,  like 
the  Wombat^  and  others  in  the  same  way  as  the  rat  of  our 
country,  making  nests  in  the  ground,  where  they  deposit 
their  progeny. 

On  the  27th,  having  procured  two  natives  to  accompany 
us,  one  of  whom,  named  Cabbinger,  had  been  with  the  party 
to  the  new  river,  we  started ;  but  as  the  day  was  rather  ad- 
vanced ere  all  our  preparations  were  complete,  we  travelled 
only  ten  miles,  and  slept  at  a  place  called  BoarbarfM.  I 
found  a  leguminous  plant  new  to  me,  and  apparently  bdong- 
ing  to  the  same  genus  which  is  so  fatal  to  sheep  and  cattle  f 
also  a  fine  Conospermutn  with  filiform  leaves,  growing  close  to 
the  ground,  and  long  panicles  of  blue  flowers,  varying  to 
white.  A  GreviUea,  with  scarlet  flowers,  (30),  supposed 
to  be  an  undescribed  species  by  my  sons,  seems  to  me 
though  much  larger,  scarcely  distinct  from  one  which  I 
sent  in  my  last  collection.  On  the  top  of  a  stony  hill, 
north  of  the  spring,  grew  an  interesting  plant,  belonging  to 
Scrqphularinete,  {66),  with  much  affinity  in  its  habit  and  fo- 
liage to  the  common  Horehound;  the  leaves  are  smaller,  and 
the  flowers  are  scarlet  tubes  about  an  inch  long.  I  gathered 
a  species  of  Manglesia,  allied  to  M.  tHdentiferay  from  which 
it  differs  by  the  more  divided  leaves  and  creeping  roots, 
the  plant  only  attains  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet; 
whereas  the  M.  tridenitfera,  {GrevUiea  Drummandii  of  Preiss, 
who  so  named  it  from  a  specimen  he  saw  in  Baron  Ludwig's 
garden  at  the  Cape,  when  he  was  coming  out  to  Swan  River), 
is  as  large  as  a  middling- sized  Hawthorn,  with  no  tendency 
to  creep  at  the  roots.  It  is  now  in  full  flower  on  all  the 
grassy  districts,  and  is  called  by  our  settlers  ^^the  Swan  W»^ 
Hawthorny'  its  numerous  snow-white  blossoms  conveying? 
as  seen  in  the  distance,  a  reminding  resemblance  to  the  fa- 
*  See  p.  630,  vol.  I,  of  this  Journal. 
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▼omite  English  Hawthorn.  A  lovely  creeper,  a  species  of 
PrtmmfOy  was  running  over  the  bashes  at  the  top  of  this  hill, 
but  though  more  luxuriant,  I  hardly  consider  it  distinct  from 
a  species  I  formerly  sent  home. 

On  the  28th>  soon  after  setting  off  on  our  journey,  I  met 
with  two  splendid  plants,  belong^ig  to  ComposiUB  and  the 
tribe  of  BverkuHngn.  One  has  beautiful  golden  yellow 
flowers,  in  heads,  little  resembling  any  genus  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  in  this  extensive  family,  it  also  occurred  with 
white  flowers ;  the  other  other  bears  blossoms  of  a  lovely 
pink,  and  has  lanceolate  leaves,  growing  about  two  feet  high, 
and  bearing  a  general  similarity  to  Bhodanihe  Manglesii,  or 
LawrenceUa  rogea,  but  if  possible^  finer  than  either.  I  can- 
not doubt  that  when  these  two  plants  become  known  in 
England^  ihey  will  gain  equal  favour  with  any  of  the  annuals 
now  in  cultivation* 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  from  our  sleeping-place,  we  reached 
a  curious  kind  of  country,  covered  with  what  my  sons  had 
imagined  to  be  flint;  but  as  this  mineral  is  unknown  in  a 
primitive  country,  I  concluded  it  to  be  a  variety  of  quartz  : 
it  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  firacture,  and  exhibits  much  simi- 
larity to  flint.  In  many  places  the  pieces  are  large  and  sharp 
angled^  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  our  horses' 
feet  becoming  sore;  but  when  we  alighted  and  led  the 
animals  over  tiie  worst  places,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  in* 
oonvenienced  by  these  stones.  This  remarkable  district  pro- 
duces many  fine  plants,  a  CahthamnuSj  (54),  with  filiform 
leaves,  nine  inches  in  length,  and  large  showy  scarlet  in* 
florescence,  now  in  perfection ;  a  dark  red  Drosera,  of  which 
the  cal]rx  is  wider  than  the  corolla ;  this  was  apparentiy  very 
rare,  though  I  have  seen  it  before;  and  another  species, 
allied  to  $tolofd/era,  (112),  probably  new.  My  sons  had 
seen  here  a  Bankria,  resembling  Aqui/oUum,  which  they 
thought  new,  and  yet  had  unfortunately  secured  no  spe- 
cimens, and  I  sought  for  it  in  vain. 

Before  reaching  the  river,  we  passed  over  an  extensive  flat 
of  stony  ckiy  land,  covered  with  Eucalyptus  and  some  re* 
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markable  species  of  Acacia,  and  about  two  miles  from  the 
main  branch  of  the  river,  came  to  a  oonsiderable  brook, 
ronning  strong  to  the  west  Here  we  stopped  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  our  horses,  at  a  spot  called  Murarine  by  the 
natives.  Mid  I  was  struck  by  a  splendid  plant,  which  my  sons 
had  described  to  me  and  they  supposed  it  to  be  a  Latiop&' 
ialum^  while  to  me  it  looked  more  like  the  genus  SoUammj 
though  I  have  never  seen  the  fruit,  which  they  tell  me  is  a 
four*oelled  capsule.  The  flowers  measure  au  inch  and  a  half 
across,  and  are  of  a  beautiful  purple,  and  the  calyx,  which  is 
smaller  than  the  corolla,  partakes  of  the  same  hue,  resem- 
bling velvet  in  texture.  The  leaves  are  acuminate  and  more 
than  an  inch  wide  at  the  broadest  part,  covered,  especially 
the  young  ones,  with  rusty  down;  the  blossoms  are  pro- 
duced singly  near  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  the  whole 
plant  grows  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  and  has  stems 
armed  with  slender  thorns.  Whatever  be  its  genus,  this  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  productions  of  Australia. 

About  four  miles  north  of  the  river,  we  came  to  two  lakes, 
called  Maradine  and  Dalam  by  the  Aborigines,  and  between 
these  we  fixed  our  encampment  Thousands  of  Ducks  were 
swimming  on  the  water,  and  such  numbers  of  the  Water-Hen, 
which  once  visited  Swan  River,  that  Mr.  Gilbert  killed  three 
or  four  at  a  single  shot.  The  large  whUe^necked  Crane  was 
also  abundant  here,  but  we  only  saw  a  single  pair  of  Black 
Swans.  A  species  of  Coot,  with  a  bald  face,  resembling  the 
European  bald-faced  Coot,  inhabits  these  lakes,  and  also 
the  lakes  nearer  Perth.  A  species  of  Hakea,  (18),  with 
very  narrow  foliage  and  boat^shaped  seed-vessels,  is  found  in 
this  district,  but  I  doubt  of  its  specific  distinctness  from  one 
that  occurs  near  Guildford.  Near  the  lakes  grew  an  annual, 
apparently  belonging  to  Compositte,  with  oval  leaves,  and  a 
beautiful  Backea,  attaining  a  height  of  twelve  to  fifteen  feet, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before. 

On  the  29th  we  returned  about  six  or  seven  miles  on  our 
tracks,  and  then  ascended  the  brook  which  I  have  mentioned 
as  pursuing  a  westeriy  course.     Our  route  lay  south-east; 
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soon  after  quitting  our  old  line,  we  entered  on  a  grassy 
oonntry^  and  8to{^d  to  dine  three  or  four  miles  np  the 
brook,  and  while  thus  engaged^  a  pair  of  beautifnl  £dcons, 
the  Fako  kypoleucui  of  Gould^s  Auttralian  Birds,  were  ob- 
served hovering  over  us,  and  Mr*  Gilbert  succeeded  in 
shooting  one  of  them.  Proceeding  in  the  same  direction  for 
about  ten  miles,  we  crossed,  at  a  place  called  Mugadrine  by 
the  natives,  the  tracks  of  my  sons  and  of  Captain  Scully. 
They  had  gone  about  ten  miles  up  the  main  branch  of  the 
river^  but  had  seen  little  grass  on  its  banks ;  in  proceeding, 
however  from  thence  to  our  station  on  the  Moore  River,  they 
had  passed  over  an  extensive  pcnrtion  of  grassy  land.  After 
quitting  their  traces,  we  pursued  the  same  course  for  six  or 
eight  miles,  which  led  us  to  a  charming  grass-dothed  country, 
where  we  met  with  a  large  tribe  of  Aborigines,  many  of  whom 
had  neyer  seen  a  white  man,  but  were  very  friendly.  They 
made  so  much  noise  in  testifying  their  surprize  at  beholding 
such  a  strangely-coloured  variety  of  their  own  species  as 
ourselves,  that  we  tried  to  remove  to  some  distance,  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  quiet  night;  but  all  in  vain,  they  chose  to 
follow  us.  Many  of  the  single  men  slept  by  our  fire,  the 
married  ones  retiring  a  little.  Our  guide,  Cabbinger,  recog- 
nised among  this  party,  a  young  girl,  ten  or  twelve  years 
old,  whom  her  parents  had  destined,  from  her  birth,  to  be- 
come one  of  his  wives,  and  he  introduced  her  to  us  with  a 
vast  deal  of  ceremony.  The  poor  child  was  very  bashful,  but 
after  much  persuasion,  was  induced  to  come  to  our  fire, 
where  she  took  care  to  keep  Cabbinger  between  herself  and 
the  white  men.  We  gave  her  some  tea,  well  sweetened  with 
plenty  of  sugar,  and  her  future  husband  assured  her  that 
this  should  be  her  constant  beverage  when  she  was  old 
enough  to  leave  her  mother  and  come  to  live  with  him  and 
the  white  people. 

On  the  30th,  at  daylight,  we  proceeded  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  near  our  sleeping-place,  called  Margion  by  the  natives, 
whence,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  splendid  grassy  country 
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Stretched  in  every  direction.  Our  guides  had  promised  to 
lead  us  to  a  hill  inhabited  by  a  species  of  Kangaroo^  to  which 
the  Swan  River  people  give  the  name  of  Darner y  and  of  which 
my  sons  had  shot  several  about  a  day's  journey  east  of  our 
station  on  the  Moore  River ;  but  on  arriving  at  this  place, 
they  declared  our  supply  of  flour  to  be  altogether  inadequate, 
and  stated  their  intention  of  returning  straight  to  the  Moore 
River,  so  being  unable  to  help  ourselves,  we  were  reluctantly 
obliged  to  yield.  For  almost  the  whole  day,  the  same  fine 
country  was  around  us,  intersected  by  streams  of  running 
water,  and  bounded  by  hills  equally  clad  with  grass,  where 
also  grew  the  lovely  yellow-flowered  EverUisting,  already  de- 
scribed, a  plant  apparently  confined  to  the  richest  land. 

When  we  had  gained  the  station,  a  day  was  devoted  to 
drying  the  plants  we  had  collected.  One  of  my  sons  brought 
me  the  foliage  of  that  Aniffozanthus,  (97),  of  which  I  for- 
merly sent  you  the  flowers ;  the  leaves  are  a  foot  long,  co- 
vered with  clusters  of  white  hairs,  and  afford  a  distinct 
character  from  A,  Jlavida,  the  only  described  species  that 
resembles  it.  He  also  pointed  out,  on  an  adjacent  hilU  s 
splendid  new  Dryandra^  (42),  called  by  me,  in  allusion  to  its 
profusion  of  bloom,  D.  floribunda;  it  grows  nearly  fifteen 
feet  high,  with  very  narrow  smooth  leaves,  and  small  golden 
yellow  flowers,  so  abundant  as  almost  to  hide  the  foliage  of 
the  plant.  I  have  only  seen  it  on  one  hill,  where  it  occurs  in 
such  quantities,  that  from  a  distance  of  some  miles,  the 
colour  is  as  plainly  descried  as  Furze  or  Broom  on  a  hill- 
side in  Scotland.  A  small  annual  Lepidium,  (103),  and  a 
glaucous  Acacia,  (82),  allied  to  the  native  Mauna,  were  in 
blossom  in  the  same  habitat. 

We  reached  the  Moore  River  by  the  way  we  had  before 
travelled,  and  I  only  observed  one  new  Acacia,  (83),  with 
curious  triangular  stems  and  subulate  recurved  leaves,  form- 
ing thick  bushes  two  or  three  feet  high.  Near  the  residence 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  grows  a  second  indigenous  kind  of  Dock  i  it 
has  long  and  narrow  broadly-aurided  leaves,  while  in  the 
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Other  native  species  the  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  EngUsh 
Rddk-Dack*  Of  this  pernicious  genus  of  weeds^  several 
foreign  individuals  are  now  naturalized  here. 

P.S. — From  the  aspect  of  the  Lakes  DdUam  and  Mwradmey 
and  of  the  plants  inhabiting  their  vicinityt  among  which  I 
noticed  several,  as  the  Bed  and  YtUow  Leschenaultia,  which 
are  confined  to  the  coast,  I  conclude  that  these  lakes  are 
near  the  sea,  and  that  the  Darling  range  of  hills,  hitherto 
supposed  to  terminate  in  Morseby^s  Flat-topped  range,  do 
act  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as  liiese  lakes,  which  cannot 
be  more  than  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Freemantle.  Some 
natives,  whom  my  sons  saw  near  this  piece  of  water,  informed 
them  that  by  travelling  westerly,  the  sea-shore  would  be 
readied  long  before  sunset.  I  do  not  know,  at  this  moment, 
kow  the  coast  trends  to  the  north  of  Freemantle.  Our 
course,  by  compass,  had  been  from  Hawthomden  several 
points  to  the  west  of  north,  and  Hawthomden  lies  from 
Perth  north-east  by  north,  nearly  fifty  miles. 

Jas.  Dbummond. 


Hawthomden,  Farm,  Toodjay  Valley. 
Oct  1842. 

A  month  ago  I  wrote  to  you  a  long  letter,  containing  a 
kind  of  Journal  of  an  Excursion  I  had  made  to  the  north,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Gilbert.  Since  that  time,  I  have  taken 
another  journey,  of  about  fifty  miles,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  have  put  up  a  box,  containing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
species  of  plants,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  first  ship  for  Eng- 
land :  but  I  fear  the  despatch  of  it  must  be  deferred  till  I 
return  firom  an  expedition  on  which  I  am  going,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  which  will  take  me  towards  King 
George^s  Sound,  and  perhaps  keep  me  absent  till  near  the 
banning  of  next  March.  The  box  is  chiefly  filled  with  the 
produce  of  what  I  saw  during  my  two  last  journeys.  No.  9, 
is  that  remarkable  pear-shaped  Hakea  figured  in  your  Icones 
Planiarum,  Tab.  CDXXXIII,  in  flower.    It  was  plentiful 
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in  one  spot  about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  north-east  5  with  it 
grew  the.two  GrevUleas,  (Nos,  21,  and  26).    No.  28,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  strong  smell  of  taoodn^  v^hen  drying.    But 
No.  23  is  one  of  the  most  striking  proteaceaua  plants  I  have 
met  with :  it  grows  nearly  fifteen  feet  high,  and  produces  most 
beautiful  foliage,  resembling  FranklandiafuctfoUoy  and  flowers 
of  a  deep  rose  colour,  inclining  to  crimson,  which  terminate 
the  branches  with  their  lovely  spikes,  four  inches  long:  the 
seed-vessels,  which  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a  GreMka^ 
have  from  one  to  three  peculiar,  large,  eye-like  glands :  there 
appears  to  exist  some  connexion  between  these  glands  and 
the  young  embryos,  but  for  what  purpose  I  am  unable  to 
determine.    No.  37  seems  to  me  to  form,  in  connexion  with 
the  heterophyllous,    striated4eaved,    Grevilka^Yik^  plant  of 
which  an  account  is  published  in   a  late  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Botany y  a  new  genus,   distinguished  from  Gre- 
villea  by  the  long  narrow  neck  to  the  capsules  and  the  short 
regularly  divided  corolla.  The  leaves  on  the  narrow  branches 
of  this  second  species  are  ovate,  and  those  on  the  flowering 
branches  obcordate ;  both  species  coincide  in  their  upright 
habit  and  naked  compound  spikes  of  inflorescence.    Nos. 
33  and  35  are  splendid  Conospermas^  50  and  51,  beautiful 
crimson  and  yellow-flowered  Eucalypti  \  52  is  a  CalothamnuSf 
attaining  the  size  of  a  small  tree,  and  highly  ornamental; 
53  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

I  have  just  put  corresponding  numbers  over  the  most  re- 
markable plants,  noticed  in  a  journal  of  the  first  excursion  to 
the  north,  which  you  will  find  enclosed  in  the  box  witJi  the 
specimens.  No.  47  is  an  undescribed  Dryandra,  distin- 
guished by  its  glaucous  powdery  foliage.  I  perceive  that  the 
name  I  had  given  to  42  is  pre-occupied.  Nos.  43  and  44 
are  closely  alUed,  the  principal  difference  lying  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves ;  their  habit  and  place  of  growth  are  alike,  they 
are  found  in  the  same  situations,  on  the  top  of  ironstone 
hills  ;  I  have  sent  both  to  you  before,  but  without  flowers; 
the  first  (43)  seems  only  to  occur  near  the  Moore  River. 
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No.  130  is  a  most  peculiar  plant ;  its  two  seeds  unite  in  the 
middle,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  parent  plant,  and 
when  they  drop  off  in  pairs,  they  present  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  an  axle* tree,  with  two  wheels.  No.  106  is  very 
curious,  being  a  small  and  succulent  tetrandrous  plant, 
covering  acres  of  the  bottom  of  salt  lakes  when  the  M^ater 
dries  up.  No*  114  resembles  a  small  MyosoHs,  and  has 
prickly  seed-vessels.    I  am  unable  to  ascertain  its  genus. 

The  extent  of  our  journey  to  the  north-east  was  about 
fifty  miles,  we  visited  a  hill,  called  by  the  Aborigines,  Wangw% 
Caitay  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  my  son  and  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert, who  went  with  us,  being  to  obtain  the  eggs  and  see  the 
nest  of  an  extraordinary  Gallinaceous  bird  which  breeds  there. 
The  natives  give  it  the  name  of  Knau ;  it  raises  large  mounds 
of  gravel,  earth,  ironstone  and  vegetable  matter,  wherein  it 
deposits  eggs,  and  leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat 
generated  in  the  fermentation  of  the  vegetable  matter  which 
the  birds  collect.  We  found  four  recent  nests,  but  only 
procured  five  eggs,  the  season  being  rather  too  early.  The 
bird  is  the  size  of  domestic  fowl,  but  its  eggs  are  extremely 
large  in  proportion,  weighing  about  half-a-pound  each :  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  introduce  this  creature  into 
England. 

The  Hakea,  (No.  13),  is  very  striking,  it  forms  dense 
bushes,  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  its  strong  coriaceous 
prickly  leaves  and  branches  are  so  closely  set,  all  round,  that 
scarcely  any  thing  can  penetrate  them :  this  species  abounds 
in  open  flats,  near  the  bed  of  a  sort  of  brackish  river,  which, 
even  at  this  early  season  of  the  yAr,  is  quite  dried  up  in  this 
inhospitable  country. 

In  the  box  you  will  find  two  or  three  curious  Fungi ;  one  of 
them,  found  by  my  daughter,  spreads  by  spawn  underground 
like  the  common  Mushroom.  In  a  full-grown  state,  it  is  about 
the  size  of  a  musket-ball  and  quite  round,  when  the  sort  of 
outer  covering  with  which  it  is  furnished,  expands  into  ten 
or  more,  very  elegantly  formed  teeth,  which,  as  they  open, 
throw  the  plant  above  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  there  is  an 
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inner  coyering  to  the  seed,  and  this,  in  the  spedes  found  by 
my  daughter,  is  beautifully  marked  with  teeth,  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  peristome  of  a  Moss.  Another  kind,  also 
in  the  box,  differs  in  wanting  the  impressions  of  teeth ;  and 
another,  larger,  is  altogether  destitute  of  the  covering  or  en- 
velope to  the  seeds.  I  send  a  single  specimen  of  a  peculiar 
fungus,  which  looks  as  if  covered  with  brown  sand-paper ; 
I  had  given  you  some  account  of  it  in  a  former  letter ;  the 
ignorant  people  of  the  country  call  it  a  Kangaroo's  egg,  and 
when  they  can  detect  one,  always  send  it  home  as  a  vast 
curiosity. 

There  are  five  sorts  of  small  animals,  like  rats  and  mice,  in 
the  box,  and  two  specimens,  (a  pair),  of  the  native  Wom- 
bats. 


Perth,  Western  Aastralia, 
January^  1843. 

Some  months  ago,  I  informed  you  of  my  intention  to  set 
off  on  an  exploring  journey,  to  the  hilly  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Beaufort  River  and  King  George's  Sound.  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  I  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Gilbert;  we  wished  to  cross  the  country  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Blackwood  to  Mount  Parker,  taking  Mounts  Roe  and 
Mitchell  on  our  way ;  but  our  intention  was  defeated  by  the 
impossibility  of  getting  over  the  Scot  River  and  the  swampy 
district  in  which  it  rises,  when  travelling  with  pack-horses. 
Nevertheless  I  was  fortunate  in  procuring  plants,  and  shall 
be  able  to  transmit  five  hundred  species,  none  of  which  were 
in  the  collection  sent  home  by  the  **  Shepherd,'*  which  I 
hope  has  arrived  ere  now  in  good  order. 

We  visited  Mount  William  on  our  way  to  the  south,  and 
I  had  hoped  to  obtain  some  interesting  species  of  Mosses 
there ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  much  disappointed 
in  this  mountain,  which,  instead  of  having  an  elevation  of 
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3,600  feet,  as  stated  in  the  recent  map  bf  Arrowsmith,  only 
rises  to  1,630.  I  had  indeed  been  convinced  from  the  as- 
pect of  plants  gathered  there,  that  the  height  of  Mount 
William  was  orer-estiraated,  and  on  enquiry  of  Mr.  Roe,  the 
Surveyor-General,  that  gentleman  showed  me  the  measure- 
ment lately  taken  by  Captain  Stokes  of  the  '<  Beagle,"  who 
makes  it  only  1,630  feet.  On  our  journey  we  gathered  some 
good  plants,  between  the  gorge  of  the  Murray  River  and 
Mount  William.  A  Dryandra,  with  the  foliage  very  similar 
to  tiieLuccombe  Oakj  |might  be  appropriately  called  D.  qaer- 
dfoUa.  There  were  several  beautiful  Legumino94By  one  of 
the  finest  among  them,  a  Sph4srolobiumy  has  large  crimson 
flowers. 

We  crossed  eight  or  nine  running  streams  between  the 
Murray  and  Mount  William,  several  so  broad  that  we  were 
obliged  to  unload  the  pack-horses  to  get  them  over.  The 
very  summit  of  Mount  William  is  covered  with  large  Maho^ 
gany  and  Red  Gum  TVeeSj  and  a  grove  of  the  common  Xan- 
ihorr^Ba.  My  Hovea  grandiflora  grows  in  great  plenty  and 
high  beauty,  on  this  mountain.  I  found  a  curious  little  Fern 
on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  brooks,  its  barren  leaves  resembling 
grasa  ;  it  is  numbered  225  in  the  box  now  sent. 

Some  months  ago  I  made  some  observations  in  a  letter 
to  you  on  the  country  between  this  place  and  the  Vasse 
River.  I  there  gathered  ripe  seeds  of  Franklandia  JudfoHa; 
it  has  a  trifid  awn-like  crown  to  the  seed,  four  inches  long. 
A  beautiful  proteaceow  plant  is  numbered  5,  its  long'panicles 
of  white  flowers  vary  to  rose  colour :  if  it  be  not  a  Sympho- 
nana,  it  may  constitute  a  new  genus.  Nos.  8  and  9  are^ 
I  suppose,  species  of  Affostachys,  their  seeds  being  small 
berries,  with  a  very  thin  covering  j  27  is  an  arborescent  Lam- 
bertiay  and  25  a  remarkable  Dryandra^  inhabiting  Cape 
Lewin.  There  are  two  species  of  my  Dasypogon  Hookeri  in 
the  box;  31  is  a  fine  Composite  from  the  Vasse  Inlet,  and 
37  a  beautiful  Calothamnus  from  Scot  River,  the  gouty-like 
twellings  on  the  stem,  whence  the  flowers  are  produced, 
often  appear  several  years  before  the  flowers  come  out. 
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Borama  Molloyi  is  also  sent,  and  two  remarkable  varieties  of 
the  same,  one  with  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers,  hairy 
leaves  and  an  upright  mode  of  growth ;  the  other  is  droop- 
ing, and  has  smooth  foliage  and  flowers,  which  sport  into 
endless  gradations  of  deep  purple,  rose  and  crimson,  and 
shading  off  to  snow  white;  occasionally  the  extremes  of  deep 
purple  and  white  being  seen  on  one  plant,  and  even  in  the 
same  blossom ;  for  instance,  half  white  and  half  crimson,  or 
snow  white  just  tipped  with  purple.  Few  plants  will  be  so 
much  admired  in  England  as  my  Boronia  MoUoyiy  as  no  per- 
son can  be  more  deservedly  regretted  than  the  amiable  lady 
whose  name  it  bears. 

Nos.  97  and  98  I  suppose  to  be  new  species  of  Bjoea ;  the 
leafless  one,  98,  has  a  curious  twisted  permanent  style. 
No.  100  belongs  to  the  LeguminoB^e^  and  in  my  opinion  con* 
stitutes  a  totally  new  form  of  that  order,  belonging  to  it  in 
the  same  way  as  Charikena  and  Diplohena  do  to  ButaceiB. 
Should  it  prove  a  new  genus,  as  I  anticipate,  I  would  request 
that  it  may  be  called  HtUtia  quadrifloraj  after  our  present 
Governor,  who  is  most  kindly  willing  to  promote  the  views 
of  those  Naturalists  who  desire  to  explore  the  colony. 

Jas.  Dbummond. 


LiTANTHUs,  a  new  Genus  of  Asphodblea,  from  South 
Africa;  byVf.  H.  Harvey,  Esq. 

(Tab.  IX.) 

Litanthus,  Hotv. 

Oen  Char.  Perianthmm  tubulosum  cylindricum,  limbo 
erecto,  equali,  breviter  6-fido.  Stamina  6,  fauci  inserta,  in- 
clusa;  filamenta  brevissima.  Ovarium  triloculare,  pluri^ovu- 
latum.  Stylus  filiformis ;  stigma  tridentatum.  Capstda  — •  7 
— Herba  Capensis  perpusiUa ;  radios  bulbosa,  folOs  (iffnotu/^ 
post  anthesin  evolutis ;  scag^  setaceo  uniflorOf  bracteis  duabui 
opposiiis  membranaceis  medio  affixis. 


Lihuilkas  pastUas. 

£cndm  PuMuhul  tf  H  lUnlfttrr  Jtt^n/S'  L^U 
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L.pu9Hhi9y  Hanr.  (Tab.  IX.) 
Shady  places  in  the  woods  by  the  Zwartkop's  River,  Uiten- 

hage.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  C.  ZeyA«r.— Drige,  Herb.  Cap. 

n.  8514^  c. 

This  is  perhaps  the  smaUest  individual  of  the  Liliaceous 
group.  The  bulb  is  scarcely  larger  than  a  good  sized  pea. 
The  scape,  no  thicker  than  a  bristle,  and  scarcely  two  inches 
high,  appears  before  the  development  of  the  leaves,  and  bears 
a  solitary  nodding  greenish-white  flower,  little  more  than  a 
line  in  length,  and  a  third  of  a  line  in  diameter,  subtended 
hf  two  minute  opposite  bractese,  which  are  fixed  to  the 
scape  by  their  centres,  and  are  free  and  patent  both  at  base 
and  apex.  The  flower  is  succeeded  by  an  erect  capsule,  but 
we  have  not  seen  it  in  a  ripe  state. — ^As  a  genus,  it  will  stand 
near  UropetcUtm,  from  which  it  differs  in  habit  and  in  the 
form  of  the  ooroUa. 

W.  H.  H. 

FiQ.  1,  A  flower  laid  open  5  magnified. 


Brirf  description  of  a  new  Nottlia  ;  by  W.  J.  H. 

(Tab.  X.) 

NoTYLiA  MULTiFLORA,  Hook.  (not  Lindl.) 

Racemo  pendulo  multifloro,  labello  truIUformi  ecalloso,  se- 
palis  petalisque  acutis.     (Tab.  X.) 
Hab.  Mexico? 

Plant€e  epiphytes,  csespitosfe.  CauHs  subnuUus,  squamia 
lazis  membranaceis  tectus.  Folium  solitarium,  oblongum, 
subcoriaceum,  acutiusculum,  venis  obsoletis.  Pedimculus 
radicalis,  simplex,  racemosus,  pendulus.  liacemus  4-5  uncias 
longus,  multiflorus.  Fhres  parvi,  albi,  sparsim  flavo-macu- 
lad,  basi  minute  bracteati.  Sepala  lato-lanceolata,  patentia, 
acuta ;  2  lateralia  fere  ad  medium  connata.  Peiala  sepalis 
oonformia,  patentia.  LabeUum  truUiforoie,  seu  deltoideo- 
Hcuminatam,  planum,  ecallpsuQi,  basi  breviter  unguiculatum. 
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Columna  teres.  Anthera  ovata^  obtuse  subacuminata,  dor- 
salis,  unilocularis.  Pollinia  duo,  ovata,  seu  potius  oboyata; 
caudicula  elongata,  glandula  minuta. 

This  is  believed  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  Mexico,  and  is 
drawn  from  a  hving  plant  at  Kew,  which  formed  part  of  the 
collection  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford.  Besides  the  two 
species  of  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  "  Gen.  et  Spec.  Orchid.''  there 
are  several  described  by  the  same  author  in  the  Appendices 
to  the  Botanical  Register ;  but  the  present  does  not  appear 
to  accord  with  any  of  them. 

It  was  quite  by  inadvertence  that  the  specific  name  of 
muUiflora  was  given  to  this  plant  by  roe  and  written  upon 
the  plate :  for  there  is  a  NotyUa  muUiflora  of  Dr.  Lindley 
in  Bot.  Reg.  sub  tab.  930,  and  kept  up  in  the  Gen.  et  Spec. 
Orchid.  As  however  that  plant  is  avowedly  the  PleurothallU 
aagittifera  of  Humboldt,  and  as  our  species  bears  more  nu- 
merous flowers,  the  prior  name  of  sagittifera  had  better,  per- 
haps, be  restored  to  Dr.  Lindley's  N.  muUiflora. 

Fig.  1,  Flower;  /.  2,  front  view  of  the  column  and  lip  (the 
latter  forced  down) ;  /.  3,  lateral  view  of  the  column  and  lip ; 
/.  4,  inner  view  of  the  anther- case. — magmfled. 


On  a  new  Genus  of  FLACOURTiANBiE,  recently  detected  by 
Mr.  Purdie  in  Jamaica ;  by  W.  J.  H. 

Among  several  interesting  plants,  of  which  dried  speci- 
mens were  sent  home  from  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Purdie,  collector 
for  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Kew,  is  the  one  here  re- 
presented, and  of  which  I  proceed  to  give  a  description  [under 
the  name  of  Lunania,  in  compliment  to  Mr.  John  Lunan,* 
author  of  the  Flora  Jamaicensis.  It  appears  evidently  to 
belong  to  the  family  of  Flacourtianea,  yet  to  differ  in  so 
many  points  from  any  described  genus,  that  I  shall  not  at- 

•  Lumnea  of  De  Candolle,  the  "  Bichy"  of  the  negroes,  introduced  by 
them  to  the  West  Indies  from  Guinea,  is  SieremUa. 
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tempt  to  offer  a  comparison :  nor  indeed  do  1  possess 
materials  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Purdie  speaks  of 
it  as  a  ^  large  forest  tree,  having  a  singular  appearance.'' 

LuNANiA,  910V.  Oen. 

Co/jf^rdisepalusysstivatione  valvatus;  sepalis  ovato^rotun- 
datis,  concaTO-ventricosis,  membranaceis,  patentibus,  et,  ut 
videtur,  persistentibus.  Corolla  nulla.  Discus  hypogynus 
staminifer^  magnus,  basin  ovarii  cingens,  cyathiformis,  per- 
aistens,  6-dentatus,  dentibus  acutia  cum  filamentis  alteman- 
tibus.  Stamina  6.  lUamenia  subulata,  ad  marginem  disci 
inserta,  erecta,  eequalia.  Anthers  oblongo-ovats,  basi  affixee, 
biloculares,  marginem  versus  longitudinaliter  antrorsum 
dehiscentes.  PistUlum  1.  Ovarium  ovatum,  basi  constric- 
turn  et  quasi  brevissime  stipitatum,  uniloculare,  placentis 
tribus  parietalibus  ovuliferis ;  ovulis  numerosis.  Stylus  brevis, 
crassiusculus,  apice  trifidus.  Stigmata  truncata,  obtusa. 
Pructus  immaturus  ut  in  ovario,  basi  sepalis  disco  hypogyno 
filamentisque  persistentibus  instructus. 

Arbor  grandis  insuke  Jamaiae.  Rami  divaricati,  graciles, 
lignosifjkxuosif  cortice  pallide  cinereo  tecti.  Folia  altema^  re- 
mota,  majuscula,  4-5-ttnaa/ia,  ovata,  acuminata^  nunc  in/erne 
subobliqua,  petiolata,  subcoriaceo-membranaeeay  omnino  inte^ 
gerrima,  glaberrima,  subtus  pallidiora,  e  basi  3-  rarius  sub- 
qtdnquenerviay  nervis  vents  transversalibus  connexis,  et  sub  lente 
ubique  tenuiter  reticulata.  Petiolus  teres,  gracilis.  Stipute 
mdke.  Flores  racemosi.  Racemi  longissimi,filiformes,pendult, 
pedales  et  ultra  simplices  v.  ramosi,  terminates  vel  pie* 
rumque  laterales,  e  ramis  vetustioribus  aphyUis,  breviter  pe^ 
dunculotu  Flores  parvi,  sparsi,  rarius  subaggregati,  brevis^ 
sime  pediceUati.  Pedicelli  quasi  in  raehin  articulatif  basi  squa- 
muHs  mimUissnms  subulatis  bracteati. 

Lunania  racemosa.  (Tabs.  XI,  XII.) 
Hab.  Woods  above  Rio  Manna,  St.  Mary's,  Jamaica,  Mr. 

Wm.  Purdie. 

Mr.  Purdie  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the  ripe  fruit 
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of  this  plant.  The  most  advanced  state  (represented  at  our 
fig.  5.)  was  scarcely  altered  in  appearance  from  the  ovary.  The 
plant  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  one^  and  appears  to  be 
quite  overlooked  by  previous  travellers;  and  is  probably 
confined  to  the  district  just  mentioned.  In  some  respects 
the  flowers  seem  to  approach  the  Pasnfioremy  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett (Plant©  JavaniciB  Rariores,  p.  18a)  observes  that  **the 
intimate  relation  of  Flacaurtianea  (or  Prockiaceai)  with  Po*- 
»iJhre(By  HofMUinea,  and  Samt/dea^  is  sufficiently  obvious.'* 
Fig.  1,  Flower ;  /.  2,  hypogynous  disk  or  cup  laid  open  to 
show  the  pistil ;  /.  3,  transverse  section  of  the  ovary ;  /.  4, 
stamen ;  /.  5,  immature  fruit — magn^kd. 


On  the  Cuticle  of  Plants;  by  Prof.  Hugo  Mohl,  Translated 
from  the  German  in  lAnncea,  vol.  \G,  p.  401^  by  the  Rsv. 
M.  J.  Bebkblev. 

(Tab.  XIII.) 

Amongst  those  organs  of  plants,  which  as  regards  struc- 
ture and  development  are  still  extremely  obscure,  is  that 
called  the  cuticle.  After  the  notion,  which  resulted  from  the 
inquiries  of  the  preceding  ten  years,  that  the  epidermis  of 
plants  is  a  layer  of  cells  and  not  a  simple  membrane,  was 
universally  esteemed  true,  Ad.  Brongniart  (Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
S^rie  I,  65)  showed  unexpectedly  that  an  homogeneous 
or  granular  membrane  was  separable  by  maceration  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  epidermis,*  which  was  distinct  from  the 

*  Link  (Element,  phil.  bot.  Ed.  2.  1.  83)  refers  the  discovery  of  the 
caticle  to  Ltidwig.  It  is  true  that  by  maceration  Lndwig  separated  a 
membrane  from  the  sar&ce  of  plants^  in  which  he  could  find  no  cellft. 
This,  however,  was  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  he  possessed  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  not  acquainted  with  the  true  epidermis,  for  he  says,  (instit. 
regni  veg.  Ed.  2,  §  345),  that  the  bark  consists  of  cuticle  and  parenchym ; 
his  view  is  also  fundamentally  the  same  with  that  of  the  many  early  phy- 
totomists,  that  the  outer  coat  of  plants  is  a  simple  membrane.  The  differ- 
ence between  caticle  and  epidermis  was  established  by  Brongniart. 
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wallfl  of  tiie  celh  of  tim  epidermis,  'numing  without  interrop- 
tion  oyer  their  commissuresy  clothing  the  whole  plant  with 
the  ezcq>tion  of  the  spoogioles  of  the  roots  and  most  stigmasj 
bat  pierced  at  the  stomata.  In  later  treatises  this  membrane 
has  received  the  name  of  cuticle. 

Treviranus  (Physiol.  I.  448)  confirmed  the  existence  of 
this  outer  membrane  though  he  did  not  regard  it  as  a  pe« 
collar  membrane^  but  consid^ed  it  attributable  to  a  conti- 
nued deposition  of  a  coagulable  substance  firom  within  or 
from  without. 

I  must  myself  plead  guilty  of  another  explanation  of  its 
origin,  namely,  from  the  expansion  of  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance over  the  upper  surface  of  the  epidermal  cells.  I  look 
upon  this  notion  now  as  altogether  erroneous,  notwithstand- 
ing the  support  which  it  has  receired  from  Valentin  (Reper- 
tor.  fur  AnaL  u«  Physiol.  1.  100.) 

link  (phil.  hot  edit.  2.  L  85)  follows  the  view  of  Bron- 
gniart,  and  says  expressly  that  the  cuticle  can  neither  be 
r^arded  as  the  confluent  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells, 
nor  as  a  deposition  of  ooi^^able  matter,  relying  on  the 
distinctly  defined  separation  between  the  caticle  and  sub- 
jacent cells,  as  also  upon  the  difference  of  colour  in  the  parts 
exhibited  by  some  plants. 

Meyen  (Wiegm.  Archir.  1837*  I-  221.  Physiol.  I.  176)  ar- 
rived at  a  totally  different  result  in  his  inquiries  regarding 
the  cuticle  as  nothing  more  than  the  incrassated  outer  wall  of 
the  epidermal  cells. 

Schleiden  now  opposes  this  explanation,  and  with  Trevi- 
fanus  r^ards  the  cuticle  as  a  mass  secreted  by  the  epidermal 
ceUs  (Orundssiige  d.  Wiss.  Botaoik.  I.  288.)  He  says  that  a 
gektinoas  substance  appears  in  the  interstices  between  the 
indxyidual  cells  which  hardens  and  forms  a  network ;  at  a 
later  period  the  whole  cell  is  corered  with  a  similar  layer, 
whieh  unites  with  the  network,  and  is  quickly  indurated; 
Aen  the  epidermal  cells  secrete  on  their  upper  surface  a 
less  firm,  and  thick  substance  which  raises  up  the  earlier 
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layer  with  the  incorporated  network^  and  increases  to  a  oon- 
derable  thickness. 

This  diversity  of  views  led  me  to  institute  a  series  of  ob<^ 
servations  on  the  subject,  the  result  of  which  is  exhibited  in 
what  follows : 

If  a  transverse  section  of  epidermis  be  treated  with  iodine, 
in  most  cases  the  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells  remain  unco- 
loured,  and  only  in  particular  instances^  as  in  the  leaf  of 
Cycas  revoluta,  Hakea  pachyphylla,  fUymus  arenarius,  they 
assume  a  more  or  less  deep  yellow  tinge ;  the  coat,  however, 
whether  thin  or  thick,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  epi- 
dermis, becomes  under  the  same  treatment,  deep  yellow  or 
brown.  If  the  epidermis  thus  treated  with  iodine  be  now 
placed  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  portion  of  the  cells  which  before 
remained  colourless  dissolves,  and  in  so  doing,  in  many  cases, 
assumes  a  fine  indigo ;  the  yellow  outer  coat  or  cuticle,  oji 
the  contrary,  remains  undissolved.  This  latter  phenomenon 
is  not  however  exhibited  precisely  in  the  same  way  by  aH 
plants ;  in  most  cases,  the  sulphuric  acid  has  no  influence,  in 
other  cases  the  cuticle  is  changed  into  a  dark  brown,  which 
often  fades  after  a  certain  time ;  in  other  cases,  the  cuticle 
becomes  somewhat  loose,  without  any  real  dissolution,  while 
commonly  many  little  air-bubbles  are  developed  in  its  sub- 
stance, doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
contained  carbonic-acid  salts. 

On  examining  deUcate  transverse  sections  of  soft  organs, 
which  are  not  coated  with  a  leather-like  epidermis ;  as  mem- 
branous leaves,  herbaceous  stems,  petals,  stamens,  ovaries, 
we  find  commonly  the  outer  layer,  which  is  coloured  yellow 
by  iodine,  very  thin.  The  coats  of  the  epidermal  cells  are 
either  all  of  tolerably  equal  thickness;  e.  g.  Elymus  are- 
narius,  (fig.  1),  Vanilla  planifolia,  HeUeborus  foetidus,.  (fig.  2); 
or  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermal  cells  is  decidedly  thicker 
than  the  lateral  and  inner  walls ;  ie.  g.  in  the  leaves  of  Ins 
fimbriata,  (fig.  4),  Dianthus  plumarius,  (fig.  S),  and  the  sta- 
mens of  Tulipa  Gesneriana,  (fig.  5). 
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The  catide  in  all  cases  appears  to  be  a  oontinaous  membrane 
in  whicb  at  tbe  commissures  of  the  subjacent  epidermal  cells 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  composed  of  single  pieces  which 
correspond  with  the  outer  walls  of  these  ceUs.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  cuticle  is  either  perfectly  smooth  or  distinguished 
with  straight  (Rumex  Patientia)  or  irregularly  branched  (Hel- 
leboms  fioBtidus)  raised  lines,  which  frequently  run  uninter* 
mptedly  over  the  commissures  of  the  cells ;  or  it  is  studded 
with  smaller  or  larger  granules,  as  is  the  case  with  many 
hairs,  e.  g.  in  those  of  Campantda  Medium,  many  Boragineee, 
&c.  These  granules  exhibit  frequently  on  the  hairs  a  spiral 
anrangement,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the  lower  portions  of 
the  hair  pass  by  extension  into  obliquely  running  streaks ; 
whence  it  appears  clearly  that  the  raised  lines  and  the 
isolated  granules  are  formations  of  the  same  kind,  and  di£Per 
firom  one  another  only  in  form.  In  a  transverse  section  of 
the  leaf  of  Helleborus  foetidus  and  Dianthus  plumarius,  it  is 
dear  that  these  raised  stripes  are  indicative  of  so  many  folds 
in  the  whole  membrane. 

The  epidermal  cells  are  often  dotted;  commonly,  as  in 
Vanilla  planifolia,  only  on  the  lateral  and  inner  walls ;  more 
rarely,  as  in  Cycas  revoluta  and  Elymus  arenarius  (fig.  1),  on 
the  outer  wall  also.  In  those  cells  in  which  the  outer  wall 
is  thicker  than  the  lateral  walls,  the  deposition  of  secondary 
coats,  on  which  the  incrassation  of  the  outer  wall  depends, 
seems  not  to  take  place  in  all  cases  in  the  same  way.  In 
many  plants,  as  Dianthus,  the  secondary  coats  of  the  lateral 
walb  evidently  are  continuous  with  those  secondary  coats 
whkh  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cell  lie  immediately  beneath 
the  primary  membrane,  and  there  are  found  on  the  outer 
wall  under  the  above  noted  coat  still  more  interior  coats, 
which  are  not  continued  upon  the  lateral  walls,  or  of  which 

*  In  consequence  of  the  generally  toothed  commissures  of  the  epidermal 
cells  in  grasses,  a  peculiar  crossing  of  the  canals  of  the  dots  which  lie  in 
the  angle  of  these  waUs  with  those  of  the  proximate  cell  takes  place  in  the 
point  of  juncture  of  the  outer  and  lateral  walls. 
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the  continuation  running  over  the  lateral  walls  is  so  thin  that 
it  cannot  be  demonstrated.  In  other  plants,  on  the  contnryi 
as  in  Tulipa,  the  secondary  coats  of  the  lateral  waUs  ptas 
into  the  inmost  coat  of  the  outer  wall;  and  beyond  this  a 
liumber  of  layers  are  found,  which  are  deposited  merely  <m 
the  outer  wall,  and  not  on  the  lateral  walls.  This  latter  for- 
mation might  easily  induce  one  to  believe  that  the  epidermal 
cells  consist  only  of  the  inmost  layers,  which  surround 
their  cavity,  and  that  all  the  coats  deposited  upon  their  outer 
surface  do  not  belong  to  the  wall  of  the  cell  itself,  but  are 
coats  secreted  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  epidermis.  The 
observation,  however,  of  the  forms  to  be  adduced  presently, 
e.  g.  Hakea  pachyphylla  will  prove  the  wrongness  of  such  an 
explanation,  and  show  that  all  the  secondary  coats  are  de- 
positions in  the  hollow  of  the  cells. 

A  structure  apparently  essentially  different  from  that  hi- 
therto noticed  is  found  in  the  epidermis  of  many  thick  fleshy 
or  coriaceous  leaves.  Here  we  find  the  outer  wall  of  t&s 
epidermal  cells  proportionally  surprizingly  thick  as  compared 
with  their  other  walls,  and  on  treatment  with  iodine,  not 
merely  a  thin  membrane  seated  upon  the  epidermis  becomes 
quite  yellow^  but  almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  outer  epi- 
dermal  wall  assumes  this  colour,  and  all  this  thick  coat 
resists  the  agency  of  sulphuric  add.  The  real  difierenoe 
however  of  the  cuticle  of  these  leaves  from  that  of  thin  leaves 
consists  not  in  its  mass,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  instead 
of  forming  an  homogeneous  coat,  it  exhibits  a  compositton 
of  different  parts.  We  see,  for  instance,  in  a  thin  and  dean 
cross  section  of  Alo^  obliqua/(fig.  J),  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
epidermal  cells  continuous  with  the  cutick  and  pass  into  a 
membrane  covering  the  epidermis  on  its  outer  side.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  here  that  the  cuticle,  fax  from  being  an  uni- 
form membrane  deposited  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  epi- 
dermis, consists  of  the  combined  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  and  a  portion  of  the  secondary  membranes  depodted 
in  their  cavities,  and  that  the  chemical  peeuharities  of  the 
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cuticle  are  ascribable  td  m  metamorphosift  of  the  odiliilar 
membrane,  which  onlj  takes  place  in  the  externally  situated 
portions  of  the  epidermal  cells. 

Many  slight  deviations  from  this  stmctare  occur ;  some- 
times the  substance  of  all  the  onter  Wall  and  lateral  walls  as 
ftr  as  they  lie  between  the  secondary  coat  exhibits  the  cha^ 
racters  of  cuticle ;  e.  g.  Hoya  camosa ;  sometimes  a  stratmn 
of  colourless  matter  (Membranensto£Pes)  lies  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cuticular  coats,  as  far  as  they  constitute  the  outer 
wall  and  a  portion  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  epidehnal  cells, 
as  in  Aloe  obliqua ;  sometimes  the  inner  colourless  stratum 
covers  all  sides  of  the  epidermal  cells,  and  seems  at  first  sight 
to  form  the  whole  wall  of  the  cells,  as  in  Arbutus  unedo, 
(fig.  6) ;  Cactus  triangularis,  and  Visonm  album  ;  sometimes 
the  primary  lateral  walls  of  the  cells  ara  so  far  changed  into 
the  cuticular  mass,  as  they  are  covered  with  a  yellow  secon- 
dary coat,  as  in  the  Alo^  obliqua ;  sometimes  tiiis  change  in 
the  primary  lateral  walls  extends  inwards  further  than  that 
in  the  secondary  coat,  and  therefore  they  enter  between  the 
unooloured  secondary  lateral  walls  in  the  form  of  plates,  as  in 
Arbutus  unedo. 

When  the  yeUow  mass  which  fills  the  outer  portion  of  the 
cavity  of  the  cell  appears  uniform,  as  in  the  cases  just  ad- 
duced, one  is  with  difficulty  convinced  that  one  has  to  do 
with  secondary  membranes ;  on  the  contrary,  especially  when 
the  uncoloured  inmost  coats  form  closed  utricles  as  in 
l^scum,  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  these  unclosed  membranes 
constitute  the  whole  epidermal  cell ;  and  that  the  yellow  or 
brown  outer  mass  is  a  deposition  external  to  the  cells,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  Treviranus  and  Schleiden. 

In  these  cases  a  proof  thaf  the  ydlow  coats  are  deposited 
within,  and  not  externally  to  the  epidermal  cells,  is  found  in 
the  presence  of  the  primary  wall  of  the  cell  upon  the  outer 
surfiice  of  the  cuticle,  as  also  in  the  drcumstance  that  the 
primary  membranes  of  the  lateral  walls  run  through  the 
cuticle  to  the  outer  coat*  But  inasmuch  as  this  formation 
admits  of  another,  though  as  I  conceive  a  forced  expIanatioDf 
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it  is  necessary  to  search  for  examples  which  are  less  ambi" 
gaous*  Such  are  afforded  by  the  following  observations.  In 
the  epidermis  of  the  stem  of  Kleinia  nerufoUa^  as  in  Hoya 
camosa,  the  inner  uncoloured  coat^  which  is  so  easily  taken 
for  the  whole  epidermal  cell  is  wanting ;  and  the  incrassated 
outer  membrane,  which  is  turned  brown  by  iodine,  is  very 
clearly  seen  to  be  composed  of  many  coats  lying  one  over  the 
other,  which  are  deposited  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  cell 
within  its  cavity,  and  by  which  the  continuation  of  the  lateral 
walls  to  the  outer  surfisu^,  as  one  membrane  is  clearly  proved. 
The  same  appearance  is  exhibited  in  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf  of  Hakea  pachyphylla  (in  which  the  inner  coat  is  really 
present,  though  like  the  true  cuticle,  it  assumes  a  yellow  tinge 
with  iodine,  and  is  proved  by  its  dots  to  be  a  secondary 
membrane),  if  the  epidermis  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
(fig.  8),  for  the  mass  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  cells  is 
then  seen  evidently  to  consist  of  coats.  In  the  epidermis  of 
Hakea  gibbosa  the  laminated  structure  is  not  only  clear  with- 
out the  appUcation  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  greatest  part  of 
this  deposited  mass,  but  there  are  found  also  in  it  a  great 
number  of  radiating  narrow  dot-canals  which  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  real  nature.  In  many  cases,  as  in  Taxus  baccata, 
the  different  colouring  also  which  the  inner  and  outer  por- 
tions of  the  cuticle  assume  from  the  action  of  iodine  indicate 
a  similar  lamination. 

If  these  cases  shew  with  the  most  complete  evidence^  that 
the  cuticle  is  formed  of  the  outer  thickened  walls  of  the  epi* 
dermal  cells,  in  many  other  plants  possessing  a  thick  cuticle 
it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  fact,  since  the  different  parts 
which  compose  the  cuticle  are  more  or  less  perfectly  com- 
bined into  an  homogeneous  mass. 

We  must  distinguish  here  some  modifications. 

A.  In  many  plants,  e.  g.  Sanseviera  zeylanica,  Nerium 
Oleander^  Agave  lurida,  the  primary  membrane  is  recog- 
nisable as  a  distinct  stratum,  as  also  many  layers  of  se- 
condary membrane  on  the  outer  wall,  and  the  outer  half  of 
the  lateral  walls  of  the  epidermal  cells,  of  which  the  inner- 
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most  is  not  coloured  by  iodine,  while  the  more  external 
hyers  become  brown.  Between  these  layers  and  the  primary 
waU^  we  find  a  more  or  less  thick,  light  coloured  homoge- 
neous stratum.  If  we  compare  this  structure  with  the  epi- 
dermis of  Tazus  baccata,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  middle 
homogeneous  layer  consists  of  the  outer  secondary  mem- 
branes of  the  epidermal  cells,  which  have  contracted  so 
intimate  a  union  with  one  another,  that  the  limits  between 
the  different  cells  are  no  longer  visible. 

B.  If  in  the  preceding  case,  together  with  a  visible  lami- 
nation of  the  wall  of  the  cells,  they  are  combined  laterally  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  lose  all  trace  of  their  original  division^ 
in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  combination  with  a  dis- 
tinct preservation  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  different 
cells,  we  have  a  perfect  amalgamation  of  the  different  yellow- 
coloured  coats  of  the  same  cell,  e.  g.  Phormium  tenax^  AloS 
mai^antifera. 

C.  Lastly  it  happens,  that  this  intimate  amalgamation,  as 
well  of  the  coats  of  each  individual  cell,  as  of  the  different  cells 
one  with  another  takes  place  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  cuticle 
forms  one  uniform  mass.  This  intimate  amalgamation  takes 
place  only  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  cuticle,  while,  in  the 
inner  layers  a  distinction  of  individual  cells  and  membranes 
is  possible,  as  in  Ephedra  Distachya,  Ilex  Agnifotium; 
sometimes  it  is  found  in  the  entire  cuticle,  as  in  Phormium 
tenax^*  Lomatophyllum  borbonicum,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  Cycas 
revoluta. 

With  this  last  form  we  have  arrived  at  a  modification  of 
ihe  cuticle,  which  agrees  in  reality  with  the  cuticle  of  soft 
herbaceous  parts,  with  which  we  commenced.  In  either  case 
the  cuticle  appears  as  an  homogeneous  membrane  which 
invests  the  epidermal  cells  on  their  outer  side,  with  the  single 
GLception^  that  in  the  thick  coriaceous  leaves  of  a  Cycas  they 

•  Though  the  leaf  of  thu  plant  has  no  upper  or  under  side ;  but  both 
surfaces  of  the  leayes  correspond  with  the  under  side  in  other  plants,  the 
epidermis  of  either  side  is  not  exactly  of  the  same  nature.  This  observation 
applies  also  to  many  species  of  Iris. 
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form  a  thick  stratum,  while  in  tiie  thin  leaves  of  a  Dianihiis 
they  form  a  thin  stratum,  and  that  in  the  thick  leaves  the 
cuticle  generally  gives  rise  to  attenuated  laminae,  which  make 
their  way  between  the  epidermal  cells.  If  then,  the  obser- 
vations adduced,  prove  that  the  cuticle  of  coriaceous  leaves 
is  no  distinct  membrane ;  but  arises  from  the  union  of  the 
primary  cellular  membrane  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
secondary  layers  of  the  epidermal  cells,  we  are  compelled  to 
allow  the  same  mode  of  development  in  the  thin  cuticle  of 
herbaceous  leaves. 

In  all  the  forms  hitherto  examined,  the  cuticle  was  situated 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  epidermal  cells,  or  rather  was  formed 
through  incrassation  of  their  walls.  The  cuticle  of  the  leaves 
of  BiUbergia  zebrina  and  Bromelia  ananas  is  an  ezceptioa 
to  this,  for  in  these  cases  the  outer  wall  of  the  epidermsl 
cells  exhibits  only  a  moderate  thickness,  while  that  of  the 
inner  wall  is  considerable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  sobf 
jacent  layer  of  cells  possess  tiiickened  walls  on  their  outer 
side,  so  that  the  cuticle  thus  forined  lies  between  two  rows 
of  cellular  cavities. 

The  union  of  the  cuticle  with  the  other  membranes  of  the 
epidermal  cells  is  in  leaves  and  stems  very  intimate.  The 
case  is  quite  different  with  the  cuticle  of  the  stigmatic  papilla 
of  many  plants^  since  it  possesses  a  greater  compass  than  the 
cells  inclosed  by  it,  consisting  of  secondary  membrane,  as  is 
very  beautifully  seen  in  Convallaria  multiflora,  Fbpaver 
orientale  and  Olaucium  luteum.  According  to  the  assertion 
of  Hartig  (neue  Tbeorie  der  Befrucht.  der  Pfl.  8.  23)  in  this 
case  the  cuticle  does  not  clothe  the  whole  hair ;  but  extends 
only  to  the  point  where  the  base  of  one  hair  is  joined  to 
that  of  another,  over  which  it  passes  without  interruption^ 
and  thus  forms  a  common  envelope.  I  am  unable,  how* 
^ver,  to  confirm  this,  thou{^  in  the  above  named  plants, 
especially  in  Papaver  orientale  I  have  separated  the  papillffi 
from  one  another,  and  seen  merely  the  membrane  distinctiy 
surrounding  the  whole  hair  under  the  form  of  a  closed  cell. 
The  interval  between  the  outer  thin  membrane  which  i> 
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coloured  yellow  by  iodine,  and  the  inner  thick  secondary 
membrane,  in  general  not  capable  of  being  to  coloured,  is 
filled  with  fluid,  through  which  the  pollen  tube,  after  it  has 
burst  through  the  outer  membrane,  descends. 

Notwithstanding  the  perfect  proof  afforded  by  the  above, 
mentioned  facts,  that  the  cuticle  is  formed  of  the  outer  coats 
of  the  epidermal  cells,  this  inference  for  a  long  time  ap- 
peared to  me  very  doubtful,  in  consequence  of  the  raised 
lines  which  are  found  on  the  cuticle  of  many  plants  passing 
frequently  without  any  interruption  from  one  cell  to  another, 
(compare  the  cuticle  of  the  stem  of  Rumex  Patientia  with 
that  of  the  leaf  of  Helleborus  fo&tidus)«  This  phffinomenon^ 
independent  of  the  structure  of  the  individual  epidermal  cells 
appeared  to  shew  that  the  cuticle  ought  to  be  considered  as 
a  distinct  membrane.  The  alleged  observations,  however, 
contradicted  this  so  strongly,  that  I  was  compelled  to  con« 
nder  it  erroneous ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
continuation  of  the  raised  lines  over  the  commissures  of  the 
cells  on  a  closer  inspection  does  not  contradict  the  explana- 
tion given  above  of  the  origin  of  the  cuticle. 

The  examination  of  the  epidermis  in  different  periods  of 
growth,  shews  that  the  epidermal  cells  of  organs  in  an  early 
stage  of  growth  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  diat  not  till  after 
the  deposition  of  secondary  coats  in  the  cells,  and  afler  the 
change  of  their  upper  surface  into  a  characteristic  cuticle, 
those  elevations  in  the  form  of  continuous  lines  or  isolated 
granules  are  at  all  visible.  Its  production  is  a  consequence 
of  a  partial  growth  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  epidermis, 
which  takes  place  at  a  late  period  of  its  evolution.  This 
growth,  and  the  elevation  of  the  outer  surface  into  stripes, 
and  papillee  seems  to  stand  in  intimate  connexion  with  the 
chemical  metamorphosis  which  the  cellular  membrane  un- 
dergoes in  the  course  of  its  change  into  cuticle ;  at  least,  this 
view  seems  strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  many 
species  of  aloSs,  e.  g.  AI06  margaritifera,  the  inner  side  of 
the  cuticle  is  raised  into  warts  similar  with  those  on  the 
outer  surface  5  while  the  innermost  coat,  which  dissolves  in 
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sulphuric  acid^  and  is  not  colourable  by  Iodine  is  perfectly 
even.     Since  the  cuticle  increases  in  thickness  with  age,  and 
this  increase  can  only  take  place  by  the  change  of  the  coat 
which  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  into  the  cuticular  mass; 
this  change  appears  to  consist  not  merely  in  a  chemical 
metamorphosis  of  the  cellular  membrane;  but  also  to  be 
combined  with   a    change   of   structure.    The  membranes 
changed  into  cuticle,  appear  in  consequence  of  this  meta- 
morphosis as  a  peculiar  organ,  distinct  both  as  to  substance 
and  structure  from  the  epidermal  cells.    The  portion  of  the 
cuticle  arising  from  each  epidermal  cell  is  in  so  intimate 
a  connexion  with  the  adjacent  portions  arising  from  other 
epidermal  cells,  that  not  only  in  many  cases  the  eye  cannot 
trace  the  commissures ;  but  also  the  growth  to  which  those 
raised  lines  over    their  origin  is  in  common.    Thus  the 
cuticular  membranes  arising  from  different  cells  run  together 
into  a  common  compound  organ,  somewhat  in  the  same  way 
as  the  lateral  walls  of  a  long  row  of  vascular  cells  after  the 
disappearance  of  their  dissepiments  form  one  compound 
organ ;  viz.  a  vessel.    This  circumstance  justifies  us  com- 
pletely in  distinguishing  the  cuticle  by  a  particular  name  as  a 
distinct  coat  from  the  epidermis,  though  I  hope  the  above 
observations  have  proved  that  it  is  formed  of  the  outer  walls 
of  the  epidermal  cells  themselves. 
TubiDgen,  July  1,  1842. 


Explanation  op  Plate. 

(Tab.  XIII.) 

1. 

Epidermis  of  leaf  of 

Elymus  arenarius 

2. 

ditto 

Helleborus  foetidus 

S. 

ditto 

Dianthus  plumarius 

4. 

ditto 

Iris  fimbriata 

5. 

ditto  of  stamen  of 

Tulipa  Gesneriana 

6. 

ditto  of  leaf  of 

Arbutus  Unedo 

7. 

ditto 

Aloe  obliqua 

8. 

ditto  (treated  with  sulphuric  aci 

id)     Hakea  pachyphylla 

9. 

ditto  of  leaf  of 

Phormium  tenax 

10. 

ditto  from  the  other  side  of  the  leaf. 
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We  have  only  selected  such  of  the  figures  as  axe  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Paper.  In  the 
original  there  are  34  figures,  filling  two  large  quarto  plates. 


Decades  of  Fungi. 

Decade  II.    By  C.  Montagne,  D.M.  and  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley^  M.A.  F.L.S. 

{mth  Two  Plates,  Tabs.  XIV.  XV.) 

About  the  same  time  a  small  collection  of  Fungi  made  by 
Zollinger  in  Java  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  and  in  those  of  Dr.  Montagne  by  M.  le  Comte 
Jaubert;  Dr.  Montagne  having  written  to  me  respecting  one 
or  two  of  them,  but  especially  respecting  a  very  interesting 
Hymenomycetous  genus,  and  finding  that  I  had  already  pur- 
posed describing  the  species  in  the  London  Journal  of 
Botany,  very  kindly  proposed  that  they  should  be  published 
in  our  joint  names.  To  this  I  most  readily  acceded,  and 
must  frankly  own  that  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  very 
valuable  observations.  The  greater  part  of  the  species  are 
quite  distinct  from  anything  that  Junghuhn  published  in  his 
paper  on  the  Fungi  of  Java,  a  fact  which  makes  it  probable 
that  the  mycology  of  that  country  is  very  rich.  To  the 
species  of  Zollinger  I  have  added  a  fine  Hydnum  collected  in 
Java  by  Spanoghe,  and  to  complete  the  decade  two  species 
sent  by  Schomburgk  from  British  Guiana. 

11.  Hymenogbammb,  n.  g. 

Hymenium  lamellosum.  Lamella  confertse  omnium  tenu- 
issimie  et  angustissimee,  vix  nisi  oculo  armato  conspicuas, 
longitrorsiim  fiexuoso-parallelae,  ssepissime  furcates  atque  inde 
spurie  canaliculatae,  juncturis  obliquis  aut  transversalibus 
anastomosantes,  minutissime,  forsan  e  conidiis,  niveo-fari- 
noss. — Fungus  UgnatUia  e  mycelio  floccoso  (niveo)  fibraa 
Uffnosas  pro/unde  intrante  longe  lateque  diffuao  compositw, 
resfqrinattis*  Genus  Agariceum  Lenziti  affine  a  quo  nan 
solum  hymenqphoro  Jloccoso  lignum  miro  modo  penetrante,  nee, 
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fit  in  Lenzife,  subereo  nee  cariaceOf  sed  etiam  lameUularam 
structwrdformdque  differt. 

H.  Javensis,  Mont,  and  Berk.     (Tab.  XIV.) 

Java.    Zollinger  n.  969. 

Effused  for  several  inches  and  forming  a  nearly  uniform 
stratum  about  \  a  line  thick^  springing  from  a  white  floccose 
mycelium  consisting  of  intricate  osculating  irregularly 
branched  inarticulate  threads,  which  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  substance  of  the  matrix,  and  are  quite  confluent  with  its 
fibres ;  margin  distinct,  not  the  least  byssoid,  slightly  at- 
tenuated and  elevated.  Hymenium  pale  straw  colour,  con- 
sisting of  extremely  delicate  linear  lamellae,  which  are  fre- 
quently forked  and  connected  by  anastomosing  branches  so 
as  to  form  parallel  slightly  sinuous  elongated  alveoli.  In 
general  it  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of 
bifurcation  that  the  gills  begin  to  diverge,  and  consequently 
the  edges  appear  canaliculated  as  in  Trogia,  though  they  are 
not  really  grooved.  They  are  clothed  with  a  white  farinose 
substance  consisting  of  minute  subglobose  bodies  which  are 
either  the  true  spores  or  conidia.  In  a  vertical  section  there 
is  a  darker  line  corresponding  with  each  gill,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  plant  is  of  slow  growth. 

This  genus  is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  more  perfect  forms  of 
Hymenomycetes  even  than  LenziteSj  and  is  to  Polyportu  what 
Lenziies  is  to  Dadalea,  The  spurious  canaliculation  of  the 
gills  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  little  groove  which  often 
appears  at  the  commencement  of  the  bifurcation  of  gills  or 
folds,  as  for  instance  in  Cantharellus  Aurantiacus,  It  is 
possible  that  this  may  be  the  same  species  with  what 
Junghuhn  has  described  under  the  name  of  Laschia  Crus- 
tacea. Unfortunately  the  figure  is  not  contained  in  any  of 
the  copies  of  his  memoir  which  we  have  seen,  and  there  are 
certain  difficulties  about  the  description.  But  even  should 
it  be  the  same  it  would  be  necessary  to  propose  a  new 
generic  name  as  that  of  Laschia  has  been  given  by  Fries 
to  a  different  fungus.  His  second  species  of  Laschia  belongs 
clearly  to  some  other  genus. 
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Tab.  XIV.  fig.  1.  Plant  nat.  size.  a.  Hymenium  of 
H.  Javensis  magnified  60  diameters.  6.  Vertical  section  of 
ditto  magnified  50  diameters,  c.  Threads  of  myceliom  highly 
magnified. 

*SchizophylIum  commune,  Fr. 

Jaya,    Zollinger,  n.  519. 

12.  Polyporus  (Mesopus)  Schomburgkiif  Mont,  et 
Berk.^  gracilis  coriaoeo-suberosus ;  pileo  orbiculari  depresso 
umbilicato  quandoque  laterali,  fisso-lobato  tenui  rigidiusculo 
concentrice  zonato  radiatim  ruguloso  sericeo-striato  fusco- 
ombrino  intus  stipiteque  gracili  flexuoso  rugoso  concolori ; 
hymenio  concayiusculo  sepiario;  poris  minimis  rotundis^ 
dissepimentis  tenuibus. 

British  Guiana.    Schombwrgk. 

Pileus  i-2  inches  across,  coriaceo-suberose  rather  rigid 
about  a  line  thick  orbicular  deeply  incised  and  lobato- 
crenate  depressed  umbilicate  repeatedly  zoned  concentri- 
cally^  with  the  zones  waved  from  radiating  slightly  ru- 
gose lines,  sericeo- striate,  rather  shining,  but  not  the 
least  laccate,  of  a  brown  umber  as  is  abo  the  internal 
substance.  Stem  \\  inches  or  more  high,  ^  a  Une  thick,  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  pileus  flexuous  marked  with  short 
longitudinal  pits  either  perfectly  central  or  lateral.  Hyme- 
nium sepia-brown  approaching  to  black,  slightly  concave, 
even ;  pores  very  minute,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
about  i  of  a  line  deep :  dissepiments  very  thin. 

This  spedes  in  some  respects  resembles  Pol.  auriscalpium, 
which  has  the  stem  occasionally  central  $  but  firom  an  in- 
spection of  authentic  specimens  of  that  plant,  it  appears  that 
it  is  a  far  more  elegant  and  very  distinct  species.  The  pileus 
has  not  the  slightest  laccate  crust,  though  this  point  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on. 

*  Pol.  xanthopusy  Fr. 

Java.    Zollinger,  n.  1082. 

The  stem  in  these  specimens  is  not  yellow,  as  is  usual  in 
the  species,  but  of  the  same  colour  as  the  pileus.    There  is, 
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^^ ^one  individual  the  stem  is 


*^A^ ^"^S*^  "ks  3^^"*'  ®'  Berk,  minimus,  snbim- 

Lf^  fi^  ^^ens  dvLTus ;  pileo  dimidiate  porrecto 

jS-  ^tef^^hitOf  supra  subtiiissime  velutino  minute 

^^^^^gto,  hymenioque    spadiceo-pullo,    zonis 

0^^'^^^fiic^^^ '  luJatis ;  margine   acuto  scabriusculo,  pons 

r^'"^  5fl^^\^^j,eo-fascis  minutis  angulatis  ore  dnereis. 

jgff-   ^L'^bric^^  laterally  confluent  dimidiate  conchi- 

f0^  '  g^ste  with  the  apex  often  elongated,  and  then 

fifflfl  ^^  ^us  hard  |-i  of  an  inch  broad,  |  of  an  inch  long, 

00^^'^  J   brown  very  minutely  velvety  marked  with  fine 

^  trie  zones  which  are  often  slightly  crested;   maigin 

^^     Ifghtly  scabrous.     Hymenium  concave,  dnereous  or 

^^flOion?   pores  proportionably  rather  long  minute  puno 

^f  m  slig^^^Y  angular  ferruginous  within  as  is  the  substance 

f  the  pileus,  not  properly  stratose,  though  a  new  layer  is 

deposited  from  time  to   time  on  the  old   surface  of  the 

jiymenium. 

A  very  curious  little  species  allied  to  Pol,  spadicetts.  Berk., 
Pol,  tabacinus,  Mont,  and  Pol,  pectinattta,  Klotzsch;  but 
distinct  from  all.  The  substance  is  remarkably  hard,  and  of 
a  less  yellow  tint  than  in  Pol.  pectinatus*  It  is  distinguished 
from  PoL  spadiceus  by  its  whole  habit  and  far  harder  sub- 
stance, and  from  all  the  three  by  many  characters. 

14.  Sistotrema  autochthon^  Mont,  et  Berk,  totus  effusus 
resupinatus  subiculo  membranaceo  subtus  tomentoso,  demum 
sicco  firagilissimo ;  ambitu  indeterminate;  hymenio  inequa- 
bili  pallido;  lamellulis  brevibus  irregularibus  poros  spurios 
magnos  formantibus. 

Creeping  over  red  earth  with  a  chalky  substratum.  Java. 
ZoUinger,  n.  390. 

Forming  patches  two  or  more  inches  broad  which  foUow  all 
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the  inequalities  of  the  soil.  Subiculum  thin  membranaceous 
formed  of  delicate  byssoid  threads  which  penetrate  here  and 
there  into  the  earth  in  little  villous  tofts  in  some  parts 
loosely  interwoven^  but  in  other  parts  more  compact,  par- 
tially separable  when  fresh,  but  when  dry  very  brittle. 
Border  indeterminate  without  any  byssoid  fringe.  Hyme* 
nium  uneven,  following  the  inequalities  of  the  soil  irregular 
sprinkled  with  patches  of  short  flat  tooth-like  processes 
which  form  more  or  less  distinct  but  extremely  irregular 
large  pores,  which  in  the  most  highly  developed  portions 
of  the  hymenium  are  of  a  pale  tan-colour.  The  internal 
tissue  of  the  lamellar  processes  is  remarkably  complicated 
forming  a  net-work  from  the  frequent  anastomosing  of  the 
irregular  flocd  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  connexion  of 
these  with  the  fructifying  surfieu^,  whose  structure  in  the 
dry  plant  is  very  obscure,  has  not  been  ascertained  satis- 
feictonly. 

This  is  one  of  those  species  which  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to 
any  genus ;  the  structure  of  the  present,  however,  appears 
to  be  exactiy  that  of  Sistotrema,  though  it  might  with 
nearly  equal  justice  be  associated  with  PoL  radula^  anemnaj 
tfc.  Nothing  can  be  more  irregular  than  the  disposition  of  the 
processes  which  though  forming  loose  pores  are  from  the 
very  first  toothed  and  irregular. 

15.  Hydnum  sclerodontiumf  n.  s.  orbiculare  totum  effusum 
resupinatum;  subiculo  tenui  Iffivi  glaberrimo  nitido  ochraceo; 
aculeis  sparsis  rotundis  attenuatis  longissimis  flexuosis  rigidis 
hie  illic  divisis  rufis. 

Java.    Spanoghe ;  on  bark. 

Forming  large  orbicular  patches  S  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  Effused  and  perfectiy  resupinate.  Subiculum 
thin  adnate  ochraceous  very  smooth  and  shining;  margin 
white,  extremely  narrow  and  indistinct  scarcely  byssoid. 
Aculei  scattered  half  an  inch  or  more  long  round  slightiy 
attenuated  acute  flexuous  rigid  as  thick  as  a  bristle,  here 
and  there,  but  rarely  divided,  of  a  rich  rufous  brown.  The 
subiculum  sometimes  runs  up  the  base  of  the  aculei  for 
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some   distance    and    sometimes  clothes  the  shorter  ones 
entirely* 

This  is  a  very  fine  and  remarkable  species  resembling  in 
some  respects  H.  crinale,  but  differing  in  its  scattered  aculei 
and  in  several  other  points*  The  aculei  are  in  this  spedes 
so  large  and  distinct  that  it  might  almost  be  referred  to  the 
genus  Clavaria,  so  intimately  are  the  genera  connected  in 
Hymenomycetous  Fungi. 

16.  Irpex  incrustans  Mont  et  Berk,  pileo  efiuso-reflexo 
margine  in  lobos  semiorbiculares  diviso  subooriaoeo  to- 
mentoso  albo-ochraceo^  subiculo  tomentoso;  dentibus  la- 
melloso-seriatis  incisis  acutis  ochraceis. 

British  Guiana.    Schomburpk.    On  dead  sticks. 

Running  for  several  inches  over  dead  sticks  which  it  com- 
pletely incrusts^  spreading  beyond  them,  and  forming  many 
semiorbicular  lobes;  thin  of  a  soft  but  coriaceous  texture 
indistinctly  zoned  above,  paUid  ochraceous  clothed  with 
short  matted  down.  Hymenium  consisting  of  flat  acute 
slightly  lobed  teeth  which  are  arranged  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly in  lameUiform  series,  of  a  more  or  less  deep  ochia- 
ceous  tint.  The  lameUiform  arrangement  is  very  distinct 
towards  the  margin;  but  as  is  usual  parts  of  the  pl^nt 
exhibit  more  or  less  distinct  pores  which  are,  however, 
evidently  not  the  normal  structure. 

This  species  which  illustrates  admirably  the  genus  Irpex, 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  well-developed  individuals  of 
Hydnum  ochraceum,  though  the  processes  of  the  hymenium 
are  totally  different. 

17*  Stereum  obUquum^  Mont,  et  Berk,  minimum  ooria- 
oeum  pileo  verticali  elongato  flabelliformi  polito  glabro  sub- 
zonato  sub  lente  sericeo-striato  castaneo-badio ;  stipite  e  basi 
orbiculari  oriente  erecto  laterali  velutino  cervino.  Hymenio 
definite  subcinereo  lineolato. 

Java.    Zollinger,  n,  988. 

Whole  plant,  not  exceeding  1^  inch  in^  height.  Pileus 
thin  coriaeeous  elongated  spathulato-flabeUiform  of  a 
chesnut  brown  inclining  to  bay,  obscurely  zoned   shining 
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bnt  under  a  lens  finely  seriato-striate ;  margin  indistinctly 
fimbriate.  Stem  about  |  an  incb  higb,  not  i  a  line  thick 
erect  springing  from  a  membranous  orbicular  base,  velvetyi 
of  a  yellowish  fawn  coloar.  Hymenium  distinctly  defined ; 
often  with  a  little  raised  border  at  the  base  springing  from 
the  edge  of  pileus  ochraceous  with  a  cinereous  tinge  subse- 
tulose,  distinctly  though  minutely  marked  with  elongated 
sometimes  branched  lines. 

A  very  elegant  species  which  cannot  be  confounded  with 
any  described  species.  It  resembles,  perhaps,  T^kphora  au* 
rmUiaca  more  than  any  other  Fungus ;  but  it  is  abundantly 
^Ustinct. 

*  Stereum  lobatumy  Kze. 
Java.    Zollinger,  n.  91. 

*  Nidularia  byssisedOf  Jung. 
Java.    Zollinger,  n.  201. 

*  Guepinia^^a.  Berk. 
JaTa.    Zollinger,  n.  123. 

Not  so  much  divided  as  the  original  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum ;  but  otherwise  not  difierent. 

18.  Dothidea  ewammans.  Berk,  et  Mont,  gregaria, 
erumpens,  tuberculosa,  nigra;  tuberculis  ciespitosis  depressis 
coUapsis  opacis  intus  unipluri-cellulosis.  Sphseria  exami- 
nans.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Lond.  Joum.  of  Bot.  vol.  i,  p.  1 56. 

On  decayed  sticks  bursting  through  the  bark.  Java. 
Zollinger,  n.  520. 

Forming  little  gregarious  scattered  or  seriate  patches 
scarcely  a  line  broad  of  an  opake  black.  Patches  tuber- 
colated ;  tubercles  depressed,  excavated,  as  if  collapsed,  con- 
sisting externally  of  a  cellular  coat,  which  when  viewed  by 
transmitted  light  is  of  a  deep  blue^  internally  containing 
sometimes  a  single  cell  only;  but  more  generally  a  large 
quantity  of  subglobose  cells  without  any  proper  perithedum 
immersed  in  a  cellular  black  stroma.  Asci  short  obtuse 
containing  subeymbiform  brown  sporidia.  The  opacity  of 
the  outer  surfiice  of  the  tubercles  arises  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed. 
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This  species  has  exactly  the  habit  of  a  Sphieria  of  the 
Csespitose  tribe;  but  there  is  no  real  perithecium^  and 
though  the  tubercles  sometimes  contain  but  a  single  cell^ 
there  are  generally  a  great  many  ceUs,  and  the  species  must 
therefore  be  referred  to  Dothidea.  Dr.  Montagne  had  pro- 
posed for  it  the  name  of  D.  pseudo-spfueria ;  but  as  the 
Philippine  Island  plant  proved  to  be  the  same  species^  the 
original  specific  name  has  been  retained. 

19.  Doth.  ZolUnfferi,  Mont,  et  Berk,  orbicularis^  stromate 
epiphyllo  atro-nitente^  celluUs  minimis  conico-hemispheerids 
tectis  aggregatis  nitidis  poro  inconspicuo  pertusis.  Sporidiis 
oblongis  fiiscis  biloculatis. 

On  living  leaves.  Java.  Zottinger,  n.  308.  (Tab.  XV.  B.) 
Forming  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  exactly  orbicular 
plane  sometimes  confluent  spots  i  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  shining 
pitchy  black,  and  rough  with  the  ostiola.  Perithecia  very 
small  covered  conico-hemispherical  depressed  shining 
scarce  ^  of  a  line  in  diameter  pierced  above  with  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pore.  A^ci  short  obtuse  containing  eight  bilo- 
cular  oblong  sporidia  which  are  constricted  in  the  middle 
and  have  a  single  oil-globule  in  each  division.  These  are  at 
first  hyaline  but  at  length  become  brown  and  are  twice  as 
long  as  at  first.  Paraphyses  Unear  slightly  branched.  Amongst 
the  paraphyses  are  found  abortive  asd  which  present  exactly 
the  appearance  of  the  young  spores  of  a  Diplodia.  On  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  there  is  a  little  depression  answering 
to  each  spot. 

This  species  which  is  a  very  beautiful  one  varies  ex- 
tremely in  size.  It  is  only  in  the  finest  patches  that  perfect 
asd  have  been  found.  The  same  leaves  are  sprinkled  with 
Micropeltia  applanaia,  Mont,  in  fine  condition^  a  species 
found  hitherto  only  in  Cuba. 

Tab.  XV.  B.  Jlgf.  a.  paraphyses  and  abortive  asci,  with  a 
portion  of  the  ceUular  stroma;  b.  asci  and  sporidia,  with 
paraphyses;  c.  tip  of  one  of  the  asci,  with  sporidia; 
d.  spores  in  different  stages  of  evolution :  highly  mag- 
nified. 
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20.  Doth,  appendtcuhsay  Mont,  and  Berk,  stromate  sub- 
orbiculari  piano  epiphyllo  fusco  opaco  ambita  breviter  et 
mintitissime  fimbriato  ;  cellulis  hemisphericis  prominulis ; 
ascis  breribos;  sporidiis  oblongo-eUipticis  basi  appendi- 
culatia  ftiscLi,  sunmm  circumscissis.     (Tab.  XV.  A.) 

On  living  leayes.    Java.    Zollinger^  n.  803. 

Forming  epiphyllous,  scattered,  auborbicular,  opake,  brown, 
flat  spots  about  half  a  line  broad,  mixed  with  smaller  spots, 
which  contain  a  single  cell  only.  Border  shortly,  but  very 
distinctly  fringed  under  the  microscope.  Cells  hembpherical, 
for  the  most  part  projecting  aboTC  the  surface  of  the  stroma, 
which  is  quite  superficial,  indistinctly  perforated.  Asci  short, 
obtuse,  containing  eight  brown  oblong  elliptic  sporidia,  fur- 
nished at  the  base  with  a  little  colourless  papilla,  in  general, 
circumscissile  at  the  apex,  though  the  division  sometimes 
takes  place  nearer  to  the  centre.  The  fimbriated  margin 
consists  of  branched  threads  formed  of  short,  generally 
nearly  square  articulations. 

This  species  is  as  to  its  stroma,  an  Asteromai  but  it 
contains  distinct  asci,  which  enclose  eight  very  curious 
sporidia,  resembling  in  form  the  seeds  of  the  Buck  bean, 
being  furnished  with  an  appendage  at  the  base,  as  in  Spharia 
TTtyrsus,  Berk.  In  outward  form  it  resembles  somewhat 
Dotkidea  compurcata.  Berk.;  but  differs  in  the  structure 
of  the  stroma,  and  if  the  minute  elliptic  bodies  observed  in 
that  species  be  reproductive,  most  materially  as  to  the  spo* 
ridia.  The  stroma  is  so  completely  superficial,  that  there  is 
no  indication  of  the  spots  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 
Both  in  this  and  the  last  species,  the  fungus  is  accompanied 
hy  a  species  of  Phyllocaris,  which  in  Dothidea  ZolUngeri, 
sometimes  overruns  the  spots. 

Tab.  XY.Jiff,  a.  flocci,  of  which  the  stroma  is  composed ; 
(•  ascus,  with  sporidia ;  e.  sporidia :  highly  magnified. 
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^nous  to  Southern 
i  Africa,  by  Geobob 


jj.  II,  p.  613.) 

^fjXBTiA.  E.Meff. 

/  the  characters  of  the  single  species 
y  ^^  50  exactly  those  of  the  section  Poly- 


••  V^  that  it  ought  probably  to  be  added  to 

>^ 'V^a  mere  section,  yet  the  singular  manner 

iJ^/^  fs  folded  is  considered  among  Hedysareee, 

^-^p^  ^affording  a  sufficient  character,  and  I  have 

^^'^'^^y^PP^^*^^  *^  it  in  any  Zro^onont*  I  am  ao- 


^t^^j^ierophy^  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  81.)— Habitus  Lo- 

h  ^'  ^fichopodf.  Flores  subcapitato-racemosi,  pedunculo 

^^ni  f^^  longiore.    Calyx  et  corolla  sectionis  Poly- 

^  ath  Africa,  to  the  north-east  of  the  Cape  Colony,  on  dry 
^  bills  near  Gaatje,  and  in  the  plain  near  Wildshuts- 
^   u   Drhge!  In  the  Stormbergspruit  and  on  the  Mooze 
gi^er,  Burke  f  also  n.  2297  oi  BurchdPa  Catalogue. 

XIX.  RoTHiA,  Pers. 

This  geous  ia  again  composed  of  a  single  species^  the  chih 
racters  and  synonyms  of  which  are  fully  eaumerated  by 
Wight  and  Amott  (Prodr.  1,  p«  195),  to  which  may  be  added 
that  the  pod  usually  opens  out  on  the  carina!  suture  only^  as- 
suming much  the  aj^earance  of  the  firuit  of  a  Cleame.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  that  of  the  more  slender  Argyrelobia^  ox 
of  some  Lotononides  of  the  section  Leptis*  It  is  readily  dia* 
tinguished  from  both  genera  by  the  keel  petals  scarcely  co- 
hering to  each  otiier,  or  often  entirely  free.  The  flowers  are 
very  small. 
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tfifoUata  (Pers.— W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1^  p.  195  cum 

V  a  common  plant  in  the  East  Indian  Peninsula 
^.  seen  it  from  any  other  locality. 

^  .vEROCARPUSj  Guillem.  et  Perrott. 

^er  single  species,  a  small  plant  with  the  habit  and 
the  characters  of  JRothia,  excepting  the  pod^  which,  al- 
though it  opens  in  the  same  manner,  is  very  different  in 
form. 

1.  X.  hirsuiii8j  (Guillem.  et  Perrott  1  Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p.  170, 
t44.) 

Tropical  Africa*  Sandy  hills  near  Kouma  in  the  Walo 
country,  Leprieur  and  Perrottet  /  Cordofan,  Kotnchy  !  n.  420. 

XXL  Aroyrolobium.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. — Chasmcme,  E.  Mey. 
-^^JVichasma^  GamochUum  et  Jrgyrotobium^  TFalp* 

This  genus,  as  limited  by  E.  Meyer  as  well  as  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher,  and  adopted  by  Meissner,  Spach  and  others,  is  a  na- 
tural one,  and  readily  known  among  Genistea  by  the  calyx  of 
a  DkMhiS  with  the  corolla  nearly  that  of  Crotalaria  and  a 
pod  not  unlike  that  of  some  Tephrosue.  It  has  however 
been  divided  by  Walpers  into  three,  according  to  the  depth 
to  which  the  calycine  lobes  are  separated,  but  this  character 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  sufficient  conformity  with  habit,  nor 
even  constant  enough  in  the  same  species  to  be  available 
even  for  sectional  divisions.*    The  Cape  species  have  been 

*  1  regret  mach  the  diflfering  so  widely  in  opinion  as  to  the  circumscrip- 
tion of  Leguminous  Genera  from  Dr.  Walpers,  'whose  compilations^  and 
especially  his  Repertorium,  are  of  so  much  use  In  abridging  the  labour  of 
hantmg  out  published  species.  "Where  we  differ  as  to  the  synonymy  of  the 
^tributed  Cape  collections,  it  may  sometimes  have  arisen  from  mistakes 
in  the  distribution  of  the  specimens.  Thus,  when  Dr.  Walpers  asserts  that 
1  Mtt  quite  wrong  ("  vehementer  errat")  in  referring  the  Ingenhoussia  rosea, 
K.  Mey.  to  CoMUum,  for  that  it  is  nothing  but  AmphiihaUa  detua ;  it  U 

2  c  2 
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distributed  by  Ecklon  and  Zeyer  according  to  their  stature 
and  duration^  both  very  difficult  to  ascertain  from  dried  spe- 
cimens, E.  Meyer  has  proposed  a  better  arrangement  de- 
rived froni  inflorescence;  and  Spach,  in  working  up  the 
northern  species  has  proposed  for  almost  every  species 
separate  sections  founded  on  the  slightest  characters,  a  pro- 
cess which,  if  carried  through  the  whole  genus,  would  not 
much  facilitate  the  determination  of  species.  To  me  it 
appears  that  the  pod  affords  an  important  distinctive  cha- 
racter, separating  the  northern  species  and  one  Cape  one 
(A.  lanceolaium)  from  the  remaming  southern  ones.  Adopt- 
ing these  two  groups  as  sections,  I  have  followed  E.  Meyer 
in  the  subdivision  of  his  Chasmones  according  to  their  inflo- 
rescence, observing  however  that  many  of  the  species  with 
pedunculate  few- flowered  racemes  have  oflen  the  earlier  and 
lower  flowers  sessile  and  solitary,  a  circumstance  which  occa- 
sions some  difficulty  in  determining  the  place  of  a  few 
species  of  which  I  have  not  seen  authentic  specimens,  and 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  repeating  them  under  different 
names. 

Sect.  I.  Chasmonb.  Legumen  intus  nudum,  valvulis  con- 
vexis  continuis.     Species  omnes  Austro-Africanse. 

§  1.  Spicata.  Caules  e  radice  perenni  virgati,  simplices. 
'Flores  in  spicam  terminalem  dispositi. 

1.  A.  criniium  (Walp.  Linneea,  13,  p.  506). — Chasmone 
crinatOf  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  71. — ^This  is  only  known  to  me 
from  the  description  given  by  E.  Meyer,  who  doubts  whether 
it  may  not  prove  generically  distinct  when  the  fruit  is 
known. 

Trado  in  the  Zwarteberg  range^  Drhge. 

probable  that  the  plant  sent  to  Berlin  by  Dr^ge  as  the  Ingenhouma  ro9ea, 
is  by  some  mistake^  the  Amphithalea  densa,  whilst  my  specimen,  also  re- 
ceived from  Dr^ge,  as  well  as  £.  Meyer's  description,  differ  in  several  im- 
portant points  from  the  genus  Amphithalea,  and  especially  in  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  Coelidium,  the  having  the  leaves  convolute  and  covered  with 
close  appressed  hairs  on  the  tipper  side.  It  has  also  decidedly  monadel- 
phous  stamens  and  the  ovarium  uniovulate. 
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§  2.  Racemosa.  Caules  e  radice  perenni  herbacei,  erecti. 
Flores  in  racemes  terminales  longiuscule  pedunculatos  dis- 
positi. 

2.  A.  speciosum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  1 87)  glau- 
cescens,  glabra  v.  sericeo-pilosa^  caule  erecto  triquetro  rigido, 
stipulis  ovato-Ianceolatis  acutis  superioribus  petiole  longiori- 
bus,  foliolis  obovatis  oblongis  v.  foliorum  superiorum  lanceo- 
latis,  racemo  elongato,  calycis  labio  inferiore  ad  medium 
trifido,  legumine  sericeo. — Chasmone  diversifolia^  E.  Mey! 
Coram,  p.  71' 

North-east  of  Cape  Colony.  Katberg  and  between  Zand- 
plaat  and  Kouga,  Dr^ffe  !  Winterberg,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  ! 
Macalisbergj  Burke  ! 

3.  A.  bapiisiaides  (Walp.  Linnaea,  13,  p.  306),  subsericeo- 
pilosa,  caule  erecto  ramoso,  stipulis  linearibus  subulatisve 
superioribus  petiolo  brevioribus,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis, 
racemo  laxo,  calycis  labio  inferiore  tridentato. — Chasmone 
baptisioideSy  E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  71* 

On  the  Katberg,  Drige  ! 

4.  A.  UmgifoUum  (Walp.  Repert.  2,  844),  sericeo-villosum, 
caule  erecto,  ramis  gracilibus  tereti-striatis,  stipulis  lineari- 
setaceis  petiolo  abbreviate,  foliolis  elongato-linearibus  lanceo- 
latisve,  racemis  remote  paucifloris,  pedicellis  abbreviatis,  ca- 
lycis labio  inferiore  quam  supremum  longiore  incurve  triden- 
tato, legumine  villosissimo. — Chasmone  longifolia,  Meissn. ! 
supra  V.  2,  p.  74. 

Summit  of  the  Tafelberg  near  Pert  Natal,  Krauss  !  n.  214. 

5.  A.  tuberosum  (Ectl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  188),  glabrum 
V.  tenuiter  sericeo-pubescens,  caule  erecto  gracile  parum 
ramose  supeme  triquetro,  stipulis  lanceolato-setaceis  petiole 
pluries  brevioribus  v.  rare  longieribus,  foliolis  lineari-lanceo- 
latis  V.  infimis  obovato-cuneatis,  racemis  longe  pedunculatis 
laxe  paucifloris,  calycis  sericei  labiis  subsequalibus,  inferiore 
tridentato,  dentibus  acuminatis,  legumine  demum  glabrius- 
culo.— A.  angustifolium,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c— CAowiowc  tube^- 
rosa,  Meissn.  supra,  v.  2,  p.  73. 
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Uitenhage  district  and  from  thenoe  to  beyond  the  nortih- 
east  frontier^  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  I  Burke  I  idso  n.  4725  of 
Burchell! 

§  3.  Fruiicosa.  Frutices  ramosissimi^  floribus  in  racemos 
breves  terminales  dispositis. 

6.  A.  pohfphyUum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1  Enum.  p.  184),  te- 
nuiter  sericeo-pilosum,  foliosum^  stipnlis  lanceolato-setaceis, 
foliolis  cuneato-  y.  obovato-oblongis  apiculatisy  calycis  serioei 
labio  inferiore  tridentato^  vexillo  sericeo,  legumine  dense  se- 
riceo. — Chasmone  cunetfoHa^  E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  7i- 

To  the  north-east  of  the  Colony  3  on  the  Chumi  and 
Winter  Mountains,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher !  On  the  Eatberg 
and  between  the  Keiskamma  and  the  Buffel  River,  Drige ! 

1.  A.  crcLSstfoUum  (ESckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  184),  sti- 
pulis  minimis  setaceis,  foliolis  obovatis  obcordatisve  supra 
glabris  subtus  ramulisque  sericeis,  calycis  serioei  labio  in* 
feriore  subintegro  v.  breviter  tridentato^  vexillo  glabro.— 
Dichilus  crassifoUuSy  E.  Mey.  Linncea,  7;  ?•  154.  Chatmone 
craesifolia,  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  72.  Chasmone  goodioideiy 
Meissn.  ?  supra  v.  2,  p.  75.  Argyrolobium  incanumy  Eckl.  et 
Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  185;  teste  Walp. 

Uitenhage  district,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher ! — This  and  the  fol- 
lowing species  are  occasionally  cultivated  in  our  greenhouses. 

8.  A.  aericeum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  184),  laze  ra- 
mosum,  sericeo-villosum,  stipulis  setaceis  petiolo  plerumque 
brevioribus,  foliolis  late  obovatis  obcordatisve  supra  demum 
raro  glabratis,  racemis  ovatis  plurifloris,  calycis  dense  sericei 
labio  inferiore  integro  v.  brevissime  tridentato,  vexillo  glabro, 
legumine  sericeo-villoso. — Dichilus  sericeus,  E.  Mey.  Lin- 
nsea,  7i  P-  154.  Chasmone  holosericea,  E.  Mey.!  Comm. 
p.  72.  Gamochilum  sericeum,  Walp.  Linnsea,  13,  p.  510.. 
Chasnione  obctyrdata^  E.  Mey.  ?  Comm.  p.  72.  Ckanochilum 
obcordatum,  Walp.  ?  1.  c.  Galega  trifoUata^  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap. 
p.  600,  is  referred  here  with  some  doubt  both  by  E.  Meyer 
and  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  but  Thunberg  expressly  describes 
the  stamens  as  diadelphous. 
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In  Uitenlage  near  the  Vanstaadms  Ead  Krom  River, 
EcUon  amd  Zeyher!  Driyel  etc  die  n»  4649  and  4775  of 
BurehdFs  Catalogae. 

a.  A*  umbeUaium  (Vog*  ex  Walp.  IJnnada,  18,  p.  509),  re- 
fened  by  Walpers  with  die  preoeding  one  to  bis  genus 
Gamochihmy  is  unknown  to  me,  and  from  die  description 
given  appears  to  differ  chiefly  in  having  the  flowers  in  a 
tsnuinal*  umbel. 

§  4.  Brevipedes.  Sufirutiees.  Flores  solitarii  v.  gemini, 
larissimi  plores,  subsessiles,  oppositifoliL 

10.  A*  stipulaceutn  (Eckl.  et  ZSeyh.  I  Enum.  p.  187),  cauli- 
bas  brevibus  erectis  longe  pilosis,  stipulis  foliaceis  ovatis  v. 
ovato-lanoeolatis  foUcda  lequantibus,  petiolo  brevissimo,  fo- 
liolis  oblongis  cimeatisve  reticulatis  subtus  sericeis,  pedun- 
culis  brevibus  subumbellatim  1-5-floris,  calycis  sericei  labio 
infieriore  tridentato^  vezillo  dense  sericeo* — Chasmone  verti- 
eittaia,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  7^- 

On  the  Winterbeig  near  Philipstown,  Eekhn  and  Zeyher  ! 
On  the  Katberg  and  between  die  rivers  Key  and  Basche, 
Drhge! 

11.  A.  candicans  (Eckl«  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  186),  humile, 
erectom,  ramosum,  dense  sericeo-villosum,  stipulis  ovatis  v. 
ovato-lanceolatis  nonnullis  foliola  subfiequantibus,  petiolo 
brevi,  foliolis  obovato^ouneatis  dense  sericeo-villosis,  floribus 
sditariis  subsessilibus.  «—  Chaemone  seeiiKJkra,  E*  Mey. ! 
Comm.  p.  72, 

On  the  Wittteri)erg,  Eckbm  and  Zeyher.  On  the  Wind- 
TOgelbcrg,  the  Wittbergen^  and  at  Moozplatz,  Drige  f 

12«  A.  coUmum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.l  Enum.  p.  166),  humile^ 
•reotian^  sttbramosum,  dense  sericeo-villosum,  stipulis  lan- 
ceolato-setaceis,  petiolo  brevissimo,  foliolis  obovatis  apicu- 
latie,  floribus  sohtariis  g^ninisve  subsessilibus,  vexillo  villo- 
sissimo^  legumine  serieeo-villoso. — Chasmone  apiculaia,  E. 
Mey. !  Comm.  p.  78. 

XJitenhage :  Adow,  Drige  !  Ecklon  and  Zeyher^  near  Bos- 
jesmans  lUver  and  between  the  Zwartkop  and  Vanstaadens 
Rivers,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  ! 
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13  ?  A.  obovatum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.p.  IB5).—Didiiht 
obovatuSf  E.  Mey.  Linnaea^  7>  p*  134. — ^The  short  character 
given  of  this  plant  affords  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  A. 
collirmm.  Walpers  places  it  amongst  the  long  pednncled 
species :  E.  Meyer  only  describes  the  pedundes  as  shorter 
than  the  leaves^  but  how  much  shorter  is  uncertain.  It  will 
probably  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  preceding. 

Uitenhage:  in  Karroid  places  between  the  Kouga  and 
Zondag  Rivers,  Eckhn  and  ZeyAer  ! 

14.  A.  velutinum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  186),  ramosum, 
undique  sericeo-villosum,  stipuUs  ovatis  v*  ovato-lanceolatis 
petiolo  brevioribus,  foliolis  obovatis  oblongisve  obtusis  emar- 
ginatisve,  floribus  solitariis  geminisve  subsessilibus,  calycis 
labio  inferiore  tridentato,  yexillo  villoso,  legumine  sericeo- 
villoso. 

Sides  of  the  Table  Mountain,  Mundi  I  near  Simonstown, 
Eckbm  and  Zeyher. 

15.  A.petiolare  (Walp.  Repert.  1,  p.  632),  rigide  ramosum, 
sericeo-velutinum,  stipulis  minutis;  foliolis  obovato-oblongis 
petiolo  rigido  multo  brevioribus,  pedunculis  unifloris  petido 
brevioribus,  calycis  sericei  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  veadllo 
piloso. — Chasmone  petiolariSy  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  *J5.^Cro* 
talaria  argentea,  Jacq.  Hort.  Schoenbr,  2,  p.  50,  t.  220. 

Hills  near  Uitkomst  in  ClanwiUiam  district,  Dr^e  I 
Jacquin^s  figure  is  a  very  good  representation  of  this  very 
distinct  species,  and  the  district  where  it  was  found  by  Drege, 
is  one  from  whence  many  of  the  earlier  cultivated  Cape 
plants  were  introduced.  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  have  however 
taken  up  Jacquin's  name  and  synonym  for  a  Swellendam 
plant  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  Argyrdobium 
argenieum.  Not  having«seen  the  latter  plant  myself,  and  no 
character  being  assigned  to  it  by  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  it  be  really  the  A.  peHokre 
or  not. 

§  5.  Peduncularei.  Suffrutices,  Pedunculi  elongati  v. 
folio  parum  breviores,  uni-pluri-flori. 

16.  A.  fiUfarme  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  186),  t^uiter 
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sericeo-yillosuiD,  stipulis  panris  subolatisy  petiolis  abbreviatis, 
foliolifl  linearibus  oonvolutis,  pedunculis  folio  breyioribus 
sabombeUatim  2-4-floris,  calycis  sericeo-yillosi  labio  inferiore 
tridentato,  vexillo  serioeo*yillo80.— CAoMiione  angustisrima, 
£.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  75.  Galeffafiliformis,Th\mh.}  ¥1.  Cap. 
p.  600. 

Neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town :  Paarlberg,  Drige  !  Doom- 
haogdey  EckUm  and  Zeyher.  Hottentots-Hollands  Mountains, 
Thunberg. 

17*  A.  tenue  (Walp.  Repert.  1^  p.  632),  tenuiter  sericeo- 
yillosum,  stipulis  parvis  subulatis,  petiolis  brevibus,  foliolis 
linearibus  apiculatis  convolutis  inferioribus  cuneato-oblongis, 
pedunculis  foUo  bieyioribus  l-2-flori8,  calycis  sericeo-puberuli 
labio  inferiore  brevissinie  tridentato  vexillo  leguminibusque 
glabriusculis. — Chasmone  tenuis,  E.  Mey.  ?  Comm.  p.  75,  in 
adnot.  —  Suffrutex  semipedalis,  ramulis  tenuibus  teretibus. 
Petioli  1-2  lin.  longi.  Foliola  4-6  lin.  longa,  apice  subuncinata, 
basi  angustata,  complicata  v.  conyoluta,  foliorum  inferiorum 
breviora  latiora.-  Pedunculi  saepius  unifiori.  Calyx  4  Hn. 
longus.  Corolla  calyce  parum  longior.  Legumen  Junius 
sericeum,  maturum  fere  glabrum,  2  poll,  longum,  2  lin. 
latum,  basi  longe  angustatum. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie  ! 

18.  K.  pauciflorum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  186). — Un- 
known to  me,  but  from  the  character  given  is  probably  allied 
to  A.  tewue  and  A.  rupestre,  but  distinct  from  both. 

Amongst  Acacia  on  the  Stormberg  near  the  sources  of  the 
Key  River,  Eckhn  and  Zeyher. 

19.  A.  Ttgpestre  (Walp.  Linneea,  13,  p.  508),  diffusum  ?  ra- 
mulis tenuibus  sericeis,  stipulis  parvis  ex  ovata  basi  subulatis, 
foliis  omnibus  petiolatis,  foliolis  obovatis  oblongisve  subtus 
V.  utrinque  sericeis,  pedunculis  umbellatim  subtrifloris  folio 
2-3-plo.  longioribus,  calycis  sericei  labio  inferiore  tridentato, 
vexillo  sericeo. — Chasmone  rupestris,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  74* 

Rocky  situations  on  the  Stormberg,  Dr^ge! 

20.  A.  barbahm  (Walp.  Repert*  2,  p.  M5.)-^Cha9mone 
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1^  ^p/f^     ^fj* — Unknown  to  me,  but 

^*^  J//  ^/^  ^^^  ^  ^'  sMctum  if  not  a  mere 

cf  JSS^^      Mlf»  <^*®  "^^^^^^  J'*^®''  KraaM. 

jS^lf^'^^Steiid'Noox.  Bot.  ed.  2,  v.  I,  p.  130), 

^^'^A^^^^'^L^^f  pilis  longis  sericeum,  stipulis  lineari- 

'J^'i^  ^'  ^^^6^^  subfalcatis,  folioliB  oboTatis  oblongis 

^^1^^    j^flgfl  piloaia,   pedunculis   folio  2^-plo.  lon- 

jgpo^^j  g^Boris   ▼.    infimis    rariua    brevissimis,    calyciB 

giofi^^r^  ipfyrioTQ  tridentato,  vexillo  serioeo. — Chasmone 

fiP^  g^  jnfey.  I  Comm.  p.  7^« — Foliola  quam  in  A.  pumih 

9^^  ^^periora  angustiora.    Stipolse  3-4  lin.  longse. 

P*^      Graham's  Town,  and  to  the  northward  on  the  Mooie 

^f  ai>d  Caledon  River,  Bwrke  /  between  the  KUpplaat  and 

^ck  K^^  Rivers,  Brige!  also  BurcheU!  n.  5035,  and  indi- 

^^i,  by  Dr^e  near  Zwartbaatkraal  to  the  north  of  the 

Cap®  district,  but  these  specimens,  which  I  have  not  seen,  may 

possibly  belong  to  some  other  species, 

22*  A.pumilum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  185),  humile, 
nuDOsissimnm,  stipmlis  parvis  ex  ovata  v.  lanceolata  basi 
subulatifi,  foliis  petiolatis  v.  saperioribus  subsessilibus^foliolis 
obovatis  v.  obovato-oblongis,  pedunculis  1-2-floris  folio  bre- 
Tioribus  longioribusve,  floribus  infimis  raro  subsessilibus,  ca- 
lycis  sericei  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  vesillo  sericeo,  legu- 
mine  sericeo-yilloso.  —  Variat:  1,  foliolis  supra  glabris. — 
Chasmone  pumila,  Meissn.  supra,  t.  2,  p.  77 ; — 2,  foliolis  utrin- 
que  pilosis. -^CAonnone  argeniea  fipilosa,  £•  Mey. !  Comm. 
p.  75 ; — 3,  biflorum. — Argyrohbium  pemestwn,  £ckl.  et  Zeyh. 
Enum.  p.  1 85  ;«— 4,  erectiusculum,  rigide  ramosiisimum. 

The  above  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  forms  of  a  very  va- 
riable species^  of  some  of  them  however  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Of  Chasmone  argentea  a, 
E.  Mey.  I  hate  but  a  very  bad  specimen  with  apetalous 
flowers  only,  it  may  poasibly  bekmg  to  the  same  species,  but, 
from  E.  Meyer's  having  adduced  the  European  Cytisus  ar- 
gmUua  as  a  synonymi  it  is  probable  that  he  included  in  his 
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Ckoioume  argeniea  the  A.  loMceolaium  which  is  the  only 
Cape  species  known  to  me  with  the  pod  of  the  European 
ones. 

Uitenhage  and  n^hbouring  districts  to  the  Gekau  and 
Baaehe  Rivers  to  the  eastward,  and  Nieuweveld  and  Camdeboo 
to  the  northward,  EckUm  and  Zeyher!  Drige!  etc.^  also 
BurcheU  f  n.  3491,  and  the  Gceriizhoogde,  Mundi  I 

23.  A.  bijiorvm  (EckL  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  186). — Unknown 
to  me,  probably  a  variety  of  A.  pumihan. 

Sides  of  the  Winterberg  near  Philipstown,  EckUm  and 
Zeyher. 

34.  A.  patens  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  185)^  pumilum, 
ramosissimtim,  stiipulis  parvis  ex  ovata  v.  lanceolata  basi 
subuialis,  foliis  subses^bns  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  v. 
infimis  obovatis  plerisque  acutis  rigidnlis  venosis  subtus  cau- 
leqtie  tenoiter  sericeis,  pedunculis  folio  paullo  longioribus  uni- 
floris^  calyds  sericei  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  veauUo  sericeo. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie  I  Uitenhage,  in  grassy  pastures  on  the 
Zwartkop  River,  EckUm  and  Zeyher  I 

25.  A.  moUe  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1  Eaum.  p.  187)>  iaxe  sericeo- 
pilosum,  ramis  adscendentibus,  stipuUs  Uneari-  v.  subulato- 
lanceolatis  petiolo  brevi  longioribus,  foliolis  obovatis  oblon- 
gisve  venosis,  pedunculis  folio  pluries  longioribus  umbellatim 
3-5-floris,  calycis  labio  inferiore  fere  ad  medium  trifido,  vezillo 
sericeo. — Cha$monevenoiaf  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  73.-<This  and 
the  preceding  species  are  remarkable  for  their  strongly  veined 
leaves.  Chasmone  venosa  /3  obscura  of  E.  Mey.  from  a  poor 
specimen  I  have  seen,  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

Albany,  Drkge  I  on  the  Winterberg,  EckUm  and  Zeyher  ! 

26*  A.  adscendens  (Walp.  Linnaea,  13,  p.  507),  sericeo-pi- 
losum^  ramis  eloogatis  adscendentibus,  stipuUs  parvis  ovatis 
acutis,  petiolo  brevissimo,  foliolis  ovatis  ellipticisve  subaveniis 
sericeo-marginatis,  pedunculis  folio  pluries  longioribus  um- 
beOalim  1-3-floris,  calycis  labio  inferiore  profunde  tridentato. 
— Chatnume  adscendensj  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  7S. — It  appears 
that  in  some  collections  the  A,  UmceoUiium  has  by  mistake 
been  also  sent  under  this  name. 
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barbaUtj  Metssn.  supra  t.  2y  p.  77«— Unknown  to  ine>  but 
appears  to  be  yery  nearly  allied  to  A.  sMchm  if  not  a  mere 
variety* 
Uitenhage  on  the  banks  of  the  Koi]^  River,  Kraua. 

21.  A.  €trietwn  (Steud.  Norn.  Bot.  ed.  2,  v.  I,  p.  130), 
difiiisum  v.  suberectam,  pilis  longis  sericeum,  stipulis  lineaii- 
laneeolatis  subulatisve  aubfalcatisy  foliolia  obovatis  oblongiB 
lanoec^tiBve  longe  piloaisy  peduncolis  folio  2-^-plo.  lon- 
gioribus  l-2-flori8  v.  infimis  rarius  brevissimis,  calycb 
pilosi  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  vexillo  sericeo. — Cluumane 
$trictih  £•  Mey.  1  Comni.  p.  75. — Foliola  quam  in  A.  jpwmSo 
majora,  snperiora  angustiora.    Stipolse  3-4  lin.  longs. 

Near  Graham's  Town,  and  to  the  northward  on  the  Mooie 
River  and  Caledon  River,  Burke  !  between  the  Klipplaat  and 
Black  Kei  Rivers,  Drige!  also  BwrcheU!  n.  5035,  and  indi- 
oated  by  Dr^e  near  Zwartbaatkraal  to  the  north  of  tbe 
Cape  district,  bat  these  specimens,  which  I  have  not  seen,  may 
])ossibly  belong  to  some  other  species. 

22.  A.pumUum  (Eckl.  etZeyh.  Enum.  p.  185),  humile, 
ramosissimum,  stipmlis  parvis  ex  ovata  v.  lanoeolata  basi 
subulati^,  foliis  petiolatis  v.  saperioribus  subsessilibuSyfoUolis 
obovatis  v.  obovato^oblongis,  peduncolis  1-2-floris  folio  bie- 
vioribus  longioribosve,  floribus  infimis  raro  subsessilibus,  ca- 
lycis  sericei  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  vexillo  sericeo,  li- 
mine sericeo-villoso.  —  Variat:  1,  foliolis  supra  glabris. — 
Chasmone  pumila,  Meissn.  supra,  v.  2,  p.  77 ; — 2,  foliolis  utrin- 
que  pilosis.— CAoMnofte  argentea  fi  pUosoy  E.  Mey.  I  Comm. 
p.  75 ; — 3,  biflorum. — ArgyrolobkBm  vemistum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyb. 
Enum.  p.  1 85  ;— 4,  erectiusculum,  rigide  ramosissimum. 

The  above  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  forms  of  a  very  va- 
riable species^  of  some  of  them  however  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  are  not  very  satisfactCMry.  Of  Cha9mone  argetUea  a, 
£.  Mey.  I  have  but  a  very  bad  specimen  with  apetalous 
flowers  only,  it  may  possibly  bdkwig  to  tbe  same  species,  but, 
from  E.  Meyer's  having  adduced  the  European  Cytisua  or- 
gmUem  as  a  synonym,  it  is  probable  that  he  included  in  his 
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ChasmMe  argetdea  die  A.  loMceolatwn  which  is  the  only 
Cape  species  known  to  me  with  the  pod  of  the  European 
ones. 

Uitenhage  and  n^hbouring  districts  to  the  Gekau  and 
Basehe  Rivers  to  the  eastward,  and  Nieuweveld  and  Camdeboo 
to  the  northward,  EckUm  and  Zeyherf  Drigel  etc^  also 
BurcAeU  f  n.  S491,  and  the  Gceriizhooffde,  Mundi  ! 

23.  A.  b^cTum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.Enum.  p.  186). — Unknown 
to  me,  probably  a  variety  of  A.  pumilum. 

Sides  of  the  Winterberg  near  Philipstown,  EckUm  and 
Zeyher. 

24.  K*  patens  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  185)^  pumilum, 
ramosissimnm,  stipulis  parvis  ex  ovata  v.  lanoeolata  basi 
snbulatis,  foliis  subsessilibns  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  v. 
infimis  obovatis  plerisque  acutis  rigiduUs  venosis  subtus  cau- 
leqne  tenniter  sericeis,  pedunculis  folio  paullo  longioribus  nni- 
floris^  calyds  sericei  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  veauUo  sericeo. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie  I  Uitenhage,  in  grassy  pastures  on  the 
Zwartkop  River,  EckUm  and  Zeyher ! 

25.  A.  moUe  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1  Enum.  p.  187)»  laze  sericeo- 
pOosum,  ramis  adscendentibns,  BtipuUs  lineari-  v.  subulato- 
lanceolatis  petiolo  brevi  longioribus^  foliolis  obovatis  oblon- 
gisve  venosis,  pedunculis  folio  pluries  longioribus  umbellatim 
3-5-floris,  calycis  labio  in&riore  fere  ad  medium  trifido,  vezillo 
sericeo. — Chaemanevenosa,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  73. — This  and 
the  preceding  species  are  remarkable  for  their  strongly  veined 
leaves.  Chaemone  venosa  /3  obecura  of  E.  Mey.  from  a  poor 
specimen  I  have  seen,  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

Albany,  Drige !  on  the  Winterberg,  EckUm  wfid  Zieyher  I 

26.  A.  adecendens  (Walp.  Linniea,  13,  p.  507),  sericeo-pi- 
losnm^  ramis  elongatis  adscendentibus,  stipulis  parvis  ovatis 
acutis,  petiolo  brevissimo,  foliolis  ovatis  ellipticisve  subaveniis 
serieeo-marginatis,  pedunculis  folio  pluries  lon^oribus  um- 
bellalim  I-3-floris,  calycis  labio  inferiore  profunde  tridentato. 
'■^Chaemone  adscendens,  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  73. — It  appears 
that  in  some  collections  the  A.  lanceoUiium  has  by  mistake 
been  also  sent  under  this  name. 
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barbaUtj  Mebsn.  supra  t.  2,  p.  77* — Unknown  to  me^  but 
appears  to  be  very  nearly  allied  to  A.  sirichnn  if  not  a  mere 
variety* 
Uitenbage  on  the  banks  of  the  Kouga  River^  Kraua* 

21.  A.€trictwn  (Steud.  Norn.  Bot.  ed.  2»  y.  I,  p.  130), 
difinsum  v.  suberectuoiy  pilis  longis  sericeum,  stipulis  lineari- 
lanoeolatis  subulatbve  aubfalcatis,  foliolia  obovatis  oUongiB 
lanceolatiBTe  longe  piloBiB,  pedunculis  folio  2^-plo.  Ion- 
gioribus  l-2-flori8  y.  infimis  rarius  brevissimisy  calycis 
pilosi  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  vexillo  sericeo.— CAoMume 
$irictih  £•  Mey.  I  Comm.  p.  75. — Foliola  quam  in  A.  jpwmilo 
piajora,  superiora  angustiora.    Stipulse  3-4  lin.  long®. 

Near  Graham's  Town,  and  to  the  northward  on  the  Moose 
River  and  Caledon  River,  Burke  I  between  the  Klipplaat  and 
Black  Kei  Rivers,  T>Tigel  also  Burchell!  n.  5035,  and  indi- 
cated by  Dr^e  near  Zwartbastkraal  to  the  north  of  tbe 
Cape  district,  bat  these  specimens,  which  I  have  not  seen,  may 
])ossibly  belong  to  some  other  species, 

22.  A.pumilum  (Eckl.  etZeyh.  Enum.  p.  185),  humile, 
ramosissimum,  stipmlis  parvis  ex  ovata  v.  lanceolata  basi 
subulati^,  foliis  petiolatis  v,  superioribus  subsessilibua,  foliolis 
obovatis  v.  obovato-oblongis,  pedunculis  1-2-fioris  folio  bie- 
vioribus  longioribosve,  floribus  infimis  raro  subsessilibus,  ca- 
lycis serioei  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  veziUo  sericeo,  legn- 
mine  sericeo-villoso.  — -  Variat :  1,  foliolis  supra  gkbris. — 
Chasmane  pumila,  Meissn.  supra,  v.  2,  p.  77 ; — 2,  folioUs  utria- 
que  ipiXom,^Chasmone  argeniea  fi  pUosa,  £•  Mey  J  Comm. 
p.  75 ; — 3,  biflorum. — Argyrolobium  vetuistwn,  Eckl.  et  Zeyb. 
Enum.  p.  1 85  ;— 4,  erectmsculum,  rigide  ramoeissimum. 

The  above  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  forms  of  a  very  va- 
riable species,  of  some  of  them  however  the  specimens  I 
have  seen  are  not  very  satififactory.  Of  Choimone  argenUea  a, 
£.  Mey.  I  hatre  but  a  very  bad  specimen  with  apetalous 
flowers  only,  it  may  po$sU>ly  bdkwig  to  tbe  same  species,  but, 
from  E.  Meyer's  having  adduced  the  European  Cytiaus  or- 
genUm  as  a  synonym,  it  is  probable  that  he  included  in  his 
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Chamnwne  argetdea  the  A.  lanceolaiwm  which  is  the  only 
Cape  species  known  to  me  with  the  pod  of  the  European 
ones. 

Uitenhage  and  neighbouring  districts  to  the  Gekau  and 
Basehe  Rivers  to  the  eastward,  and  Nieuweveld  and  Camdeboo 
to  the  northward,  EckUm  and  Zeyher!  Drige !  etc.^  also 
Burchett !  n.  8491,  and  the  Gcaiizhooffde,  Mundi  I 

23.  A.  bijbntm  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.Enum.  p.  186). — Unknown 
to  me,  probably  a  variety  of  A.  pumilum. 

Sides  of  the  Winterberg  near  Philipstown,  Ecklon  and 
Z^her. 

24.  A.  patens  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  185),  pumilum, 
ramosissimum,  stipulis  parvis  ex  ovata  v.  lanoeolata  basi 
subulatis,  foliis  subsessilibus  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  v. 
infimis  obovatis  plerisque  acutis  rigidulis  venosis  subtus  cau- 
leque  tenmter  sericeis,  pedunculis  folio  pauUo  longioribus  uni- 
floris,  calycis  sericei  labio  inferiore  tridentato,  veauUo  sericeo. 

Cape  Colony,  Boune  I  Uitenhage,  in  grassy  pastures  on  the 
Zwartkop  River,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  I 

25.  A.  fUoUe  (EckL  et  Zeyh. !  Eaum.  p.  187)9  lue  sericeo« 
pilosYmi,  ramis  adscendentibus,  stipulis  lineari-  v.  subulato- 
lanceolatis  petiolo  brevi  longioribus,  foliolis  obovatis  oblon- 
gisve  venosis,  pedunculis  folio  pluries  longioribus  umbellatim 
3-5-floris,  calycis  labio  inferiore  fere  ad  medium  trifido,  vexillo 
sericeo. — Chasmonevenosa^  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  73.-<This  and 
the  preceding  species  are  remarkable  for  their  strongly  veined 
leaves.  Chasmone  venosa  (i  obacura  of  E.  Mey.  from  a  poor 
specimen  I  have  seen,  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

Albany,  Drkge  I  on  the  Winterberg,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  J 

26.  A.  adscendens  (Walp.  Linnaea,  13,  p.  507),  sericeo-pi- 
losum^  ramis  elougatis  adscendentibus,  stipulis  parvis  ovatis 
acutis,  petiolo  brevissimo,  foliolis  ovatis  ellipticisve  subaveniis 
sericeo-marginatis,  pedunculis  folio  pluries  longioribus  um- 
beUatim  1-3-floris,  calycis  labio  inferiore  profunde  tridentato. 
-^Chatnume  adscendens j  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  73. — It  appears 
that  in  some  collections  the  A.  lanceolatum  has  by  mistake 
been  also  sent  under  this  name. 
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Cafferland,  between  the  Omcomas  and  the  Omblas,  Drige ! 

27.  A.  splendens  (Walp.  Repert.  2,  p.  845). — Chasmone 
splendensy  Meissn.  snpra,  v.  2,  p.  78. — ^This  plant  appears  to 
approach  on  the  one  hand  the  A.  adscendens,  on  the  other 
the  A.  lanceolatum.  I  have  seen  a  small  fragment  which 
answers  to  Meissner's  description^  except  that  the  stipules 
are  much  smaller. 

On  the  Klein  River  mountains  in  Swellendam^  Krauss; 
Zuureveld,  Gillf  ' 

28.  A.pedttnculare  (sp.  n.),  laxe  ramosum,  sericeo-pilosum, 
stipulis  lineari-subulatis  subfalcatis,  foliolis  ovato-elliptids 
subsericeo-marginatis  aveniis  lateralibus  petiolo  sabbrevi- 
oribus^  pedunculo  longissimo  unifloro^  calyris  labio  inferiore 
tridentato,  vexillo  sericeo. — Habitus  fere  A.  Andrewsianu 
Ramuli  tenues,  elongati^  paucifoliati.  Stipulee  2-3  lin.  long®, 
petioli  6-12  lin.  Foliola  in  foliis  majoribus  lateralia  6-9  lin. 
longa,  4-5  lin.  lata,  terminale  fere  pollicare,  foliorum  infe- 
riorum  minora^  obovato-orbicularia,  omnia  utrinque  pilis 
longis  laxis  hirsuta  et  pube  brevi  dense  appressa  marginata. 
Pedunculus  in  specimine  8-pollicaris,  bracteola  parva  subulata 
auctus.  Calyx  4  lin.  longus.  Yexillum  calyce  subduplo  longius. 
Alee  glabr®  calycem  paullo  excedentes.   Carina  obtusa. 

Madagascar.  Lyatt  ! 

29.  A.  Andrewsianum  (Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2,  v.  1,  p.  189), 
laxe  ramosum,  subsericco-hirtum,  stipulis  subulatis,  foliolis 
ovatis  sericeo-marginatis  petiolo  brevioribus,  racemis  longe 
pedunculatis  fasciculatim  multifloris,  calycis  labio  inferiore 
demum  semitrifido,  vexillo  sericeo. — Cytisus  tomentowSy  Andr. 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  237.  Goodia  ?  polyspermay  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p. 
1 18.  Dichilus  ciliaius,  E.  Mey.  ?  Linncea,  7>  p.  154.  CTuu- 
tnone  Atidrewsiana,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  74.  TVichasma  o- 
liatumy  Wolp.  Linneea^  13,  p.  411. — Variat  pedunculis  bre- 
vioribus  subumbellatim  2-3-floris. 

In  various  situations  from  Uitenhage  to  Port  Natal,  Dr^ffe! 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher !  Btnvie  !  Burchell !  n.  32 1 3,  etc. 

Sect.  11.  Eremolobium.  Legumen  valde  compressum, 
subtorulosum,    intus  intersemina    transverse    septatum.'— 
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Spedes  pleneque  regionis  Mediterraneffi  v.  Asiatica^  unica 
Austro-Afiicana* 

30.  A.  lanceolatum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  186)^  suf- 
fruticosum^  decumbens,  incano-serioeuro^  stipuUs  falcato-lan- 
ceolatis,  foliis  petiolatisy  infimonim  foliolis  obovatis^  superio- 
rum  lanceolatis  pilosis  subtus  argenteis  peduncuUs  elongatis 
l-3-flori8. — Crotaktria  bmarU,  Ldnn.  Spec.  .p.  1005.  Onanii 
sericea,  Thunb.?  FL  Cap.  p.  586.  Ononis  heieraphytla, 
Thunb.  ?  1.  c  Dichilua  lanceolaius,  E.  Mey.  1  Linniea^  7> 
p.  154.  Chatmane  lanceolaia,  E.  Mey.  I  Comm.  p.  75.  Dio- 
tohiiis  Eckhni,  Tausch  ?  Flora,  1842,  I,  p.  284. 

Mountains  about  Cape  Town  and  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, Ecklon  and  Zeyher  I  Drige  I  and  others. 

The  following  species  do  not  all  strictly  come  in  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  enumeration^  but  are  mentioned  here  to 
complete  the  list  of  the  known  species  of  this  genus.  They 
are  mostly  described  with  considerable  detail  by  Spach^  in 
whose  paper,  quoted  below,  there  will  also  be  found  the  sy- 
nonyms not  here  repeated. 

31.  A.  lAnnaanum  (Walp.! — ^Jaub.  et  Spach.  1  Ann.  Sc. 
Nat.  Par.  2e  S^r.  v.  19,  p.  44). 

South  Europe. 

32.  A.  calycinkim  (Jaub.  et  Spach. !  1.  c.  p.  44). 
Asia  Minor,  Caucasus^  North  Persia. 

33.  A.  crotalariaides  (Jaub.  et  Spach. !  1.  c.  p.  43,  Illustr. 
t  59).  A.  syriacum^  Boiss.  Diagn.  PL  Nov.  Or.  fasc.  2,  p. 
13.    A.  gracOe,  Fenzl,  Flora  1843,  p.  394. 

Syria. 

34.  A  un^hrum  (Jaub.  et  Spach. !  1.  c.  p.  45). 
Arabia  Petnea. 

35.  A.  Arabumm  (Jaub.  et  Spach. !  1.  c.  p.  p.  46). 
Arabia  Felix. 

36.  A.  Botta  (Jaub.  et  Spach.  1.  c.  p.  47)* — Perhaps  not 
distinct  from  A.  Arabicum, 

Arabia  FeUz. 

37-  A.  Abyssimcum  (Jaub.  et  Spach.  1  1.  c.  p.  48). 

Abyssinia. 
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38.  A.  flacddum  (Jaub.  et  Spach, !  L  c.  p.  48). — ^A.  dwa- 
ricatumy  Jaub.  et  Spach.  1.  c.  p.  49.— Very  variable  astosise, 
pubescence  and  breadth  of  leaflets. 

Common  in  the  Himalayas  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to 
9,000  feet,  M.  P.  Edgeworth !  Affghanistan,  Griffith !  n.  1 179. 
Eunawur  and  Mussooree,  Royle!  Sutledge,  Jacquemont! 
Kamaon,  B^mAtrorf A  /  in  Wall.  Cat.  Herb.  Ind.  n.  5517. 

39.  A.  triffanelbndes  (Jaub.  et  Spach. !  1.  c.  p.  50). — A. pros* 
tratumy  Boiss.  Diagn.  PI.  Or.  fasc,  2,  p.  13. 

Assyria  and  Persia. 

40.  A.  raseum  (Jaub.  et  Spach.!  1.  c.  p.  51). — ^A.  ormtho- 
podundesy  Jaub.  et  Spach. !  1.  c. 

In  the  Punjaub,  Jacqitemont  I  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  Aucher- 
Eloy,n.  971- 

XXII.  Melolobium,  EckL  et  Zeyh. — Splw^gmm^  E.  Mqf* 

This  is  a  very  natural  genus,  easily  known  by  the  habit, 
something  like  that  of  our  prickly  OnonideSy  the  usually  glan- 
dular pubescence  and  the  character  given  above.  The  flowers 
are  like  those  of  some  of  the  smaller  flowered  LotononideSytht 
pod  nearly  that  of  the  section  Eremolobium  of  Argyrolobvumj 
but  usually  much  falcate  and  more  or  less  glandular.  The 
species  known  are  all  South  African,  and  chiefly  from  the 
Eastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony,  and  from  thence  to  the 
northward,  two  or  three  from  the  Cape  district  are  scarcely 
spinescent. 

1.  M.  calydnum  (sp.  n.),  divaricato-ramosissimum,  spi- 
nescens,  viz  glandulosum,  ramulis  pubescenti-hirtis,  foliolis 
glabriusculis,  stipulis  semicordatis  petiolum  oequantibus, 
bracteis  calycis  tubum  superantibus,  calycibus  villosis  corol- 
1am  eequantibus,  legumine  villoso. — Rami  duri,  flexuosi,  in- 
tricato-ramosissimi,  ramulis  spinescentibus  numerosissimis. 
Stipulae  foliaceee,  acutissimae,  plereeque  2  lin.  longae.  Petioli 
breves.  Poliola  cuneato-linearia  v.  rarius  obovata,  in  sicco 
complicata,  2-3  lin.  longa,  tenuiter  punctata.  Racemi  basi 
1-3-flori,  apice  spinescentes  nudi.  Bractese  stipulaeformes, 
superiores  paucee  steriles. 
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Sand  River,  Burke  I 

2.  M.candicans  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enutn.  p.  189),  divari* 
cato-ramosissimTUD,  spinescens^  vix  glandalosum,  ramulis  ea^ 
nesoentL-velutmis,  foliolis  glabriusculis,  stipidis  bracteisque 
semicordato-ovatis^  legumine  rectiusculo  4-6-spermo  calyce* 
que  viUosis  vix  glandulosis. — DicMlus  eandicwis^  E*  Mey. 
lAanesa,  T,  p.  154.  SpKngwm  velutiaman^  E.  Mey. !  Comm« 
p.  67*  Mdolobmm  8q%utrrasmny  EcM.  et  Zeyh.?  Enum* 
p.  189. 

Uitenhage,  Eckhn  and  Zeyher  /  Sneeimrbet^en  and  Uit^ 
▼lugt,  Drige  I  also  Bowie  I  and  BvreheU !  n.  1555. 

3.  M.  canescenSy  diyaricato-ramosissimum,  spineso^is^  vix 
glandulosum^  ramulis  canesoenti-vefatlinis^  stipulis  bracteisque 
semicordatis  minutb,  legumine  Tidde^  eunrato  4-i6-sperm0 
calyceq«e  sericeis  viz  glandulosis.-^/S!p^yitMi  caneecenSf  E. 
Mey. !  Comm.  p.  67* 

Near  Rhinoster  Kop,  Drige  I  Gamka  River,  Bnrke  ! 

4.  M.  parvijhrum  (sp.  n.},  divaricato-ramosissimum,  spi- 
nescens,  vix  glandulosum,  subglabrum,  stipulis  bracteisque 
semicordatb  minutis,  calyce  glabriusculo  visddulo.— Perhaps 
a  variety  of  M.  canescensy  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
hoariness  on  the  young  shoots  and  branches,  it  is  generally 
smooth.    The  pod  is  unknown  to  me. 

Dwaka  River,  Burke  J 

5.  M.  micropkyUum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  189),  spi- 
nescens,  glanduloso-scabrum,  stipulis  bracteisque  semicor-. 
dato-ovatis,  legumine  reotiuseulo  v.  subincurvo  2-4-spermo 
glanduloso-scabro.  —  Ononis  microphyUay  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap. 
p.  585.  Dichilue  mierophylius,  E.  Mey,  Linnsea,  7>  p«  155, 
Spldngkm  microphyllumj  E.  Mey.  !  Comm.  p.  67* 

Between  the  Sondag  and  Fish  Rivers,  TViunberg ;  on  the 
Sondag  River  in  Karroid  places  near  Graafreynet,  Eekhn  and 
Zeyher  !  Sneeawbeigen  and  Camdeboosberg,  Dr^ge  I  South 
Africa,  Burchell  I  n.  1204,  1555,  2133,  2146  and  2226.  In- 
dicated also  by  Drige,  between  the  Omsamcaba  and  the  Om- 
8amwubo» 

6.  M.  colUnum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  189),  decum- 
bens,  glanduloso-sGabriim,  hinc  inde  spinescens,  foliolis  cu- 
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neato-oblongis  glabriusculis,  bracteis  brevissimis,  legnmine 
arcuato  4-6-spermo  glanduloso-scabro  pilosulo  v.  nitido.— 
SpMngiwn  lampolobymy  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  66. 

Dry  hills  at  Kendo^  Drhge  !  on  the  Gauritz  Riyer,  Eckhn 
and  Zeyher  ! 

7.  M.  decumbenSf  spinosum,  pubescenti-hispidum,  glan- 
dulosum^  Btipulis  semicordato-lanceolatis,  foliolis  hispidis, 
bracteis  calycis  tubum  subaequantibus,  legumine  subfalcato 
2-3-speniio  calyceque  glanduloso-hispidis.-~;SpAt7i^m  de- 
cumbensy  E,  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  6f. 

Sneeuwbergen^  Nieuwereldsbergen  near  Graafreynet,  near 
Schiloh,  Drige! 

The  three  preceding  species  are  very  near  to  each  other, 
and  may  possibly  be  mere  yarieties  of  each  other. 

8.  M.  adenodes  (EckL  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  190). — Unknown 
to  me,  perhaps  a  slightly  spinescent  form  of  M.  spicatum,  or 
of  M.  cemuum. 

Cape  district;  between  the  Berg  River  and  the  Zwarte* 
land,  Eckhn  and  Zeyher. 

9.  M.  spicaium  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1  Enum.  p.  190),  inerme, 
pubescenti-hirtum,  viscidulum,  stipulis  semicordato-lanceo* 
latis,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  hirtis,  floribus  longiuscule  spi* 
catis,  bracteis  ovato-lanceolatis  calycis  tubum  eequantibtis, 
legumine  rectiusculo  hispido. — Dichilus  spicatus,  E.  Mey.  I 
Linnaea,  7>  p*  1^4.  Sphingium  spicaium,  E.  Mey.  Comm. 
p.  66. 

Cape  and  neighbouring  districts,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher! 
Dr^ge ! 

10.  M«  cemwum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  190),  inerme, 
moUiter  incano-velutinum,  subsericeum,  stipulis  semicordatis 
lanceolatis,  foliolis  cimeato-oblongis  linearibusve,  floribna 
longiuscule  spicatis,  bracteis  ovatis  calycis  tubum  sequantibus, 
legumine  reflexo  arcuato  3-6-spermoyilloso. — Oytisus  JEtUo- 
picue,  Linn.l  Spec.  p.  1042.  Ononis  cemua,  Linn.  Spec, 
p.  1011. 

Cape  district,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  Bwrchell!  n.  1610  and 
2169. 

11.  M.  tnsddulum  (Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2,  y.  2.  p.  123). 
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•^SpJdngium  vuddubim^  £•  Mey.  Cornm.  p.  66. — Unknown 
to  me ;  referred  by  Walpers  to  M.  cemuum^  but  appears  to 
be  nearer  to  M.  spicatum^  if  not  a  good  species. 

Cape  district;  near  Ebenezer,  Drige. 

12.  M.  humUe  (EckL  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  190)« 

Sands  near  Brackfontein  in  Clanwilliam,  Ecklon  andZeyier. 

IS.  M.  alpinum  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  190). 

On  the  Winterberg,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

14.  M.  canaliculatum, — Sphingium  canaliculatum,  E.  Mey. 
Comm.  p.  66.  Referred  by  Walpers  to  M.  alpinumf  but  the 
two  descriptions  do  not  agree. 

Karroo,  Drige. 

XXIII.  DiOHiLus,  DC.  —  Calycotome,  E.  Mey.  —  Melino- 
spermum,  Walp. 

This  genus  has  the  calyx  nearly  of  Argyrolobiuin,  and  the 
pod  of  the  second  section  of  that  genus,  with  the  large  carina 
and  stamens  of  Lebeckia  and  Vtborgiaj  with  which  genera  it 
is  also  associated  in  habit.  Calycoiome  of  E.  Mey.  was  by 
mistake  supposed  to  have  diadelphous  stamens  and  placed 
amongst  Oalegea,  but,  in  my  specimen  at  least,  they  are  de« 
ddedly  monadelphous,  and  all  the  chfu'acters  as  well  as  the 
foliage  and  habit  are  so  precisely  those  of  Dicfdlus  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  considering  it  as  a  congener.  The 
species  of  DickUus  are  all  from  the  N.  E.  district  of  the 
Cape  Colony. 

J  •  D.  striatus  (E.  Mey.  I  Comm.  p.  36),  ramulis  suberectis, 
foliis  omnibus  alternis,  foliolis  linearibus,  racemis  terminali- 
bus  1^-floris  subpaniculatis,  calyce  vix  ad  medium  bilabiate 
alls  dimidio  breviore,  dentibus  breviter  ovatis. 

On  the  Witbergen,  Dr^ge  / 

2.  D:  kbbekiaides  (DC. !  Leg.  Mem.  p.  202,  t.  35),  ramulis 
suberectis,  foliis  omnibus  alternis,  foliolis  linearibus,  racemis 
terminalibus  1-3-floris  subpaniculatis,  calyce  ultra  medium 
bUabiato  alis  paullo  breviore,  dentibus  lanceolatis  acuminatis. 

South  Africa,  Burchett  !  n.  2614 ;  Macalisberg,  Burke  !. 
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3.  D.  pusiUuSf  ramulis  tenaibaa  patentibus,  foliis  floralibus 
plerisque  oppoidtis,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongio,  peduoculis  bre^ 
vibus  filiformibuB  l-2-flori85  calyce  profunde  bilabiato,  den- 
tibus  lanceolatis. — Cdlycotome  pusiUay  E.  Mey.  I  Comm.  p. 
113^  excL  syn. — This  plant  differs  only  from  D«  gradlit  by 
the  narrower  leaflets,  and  perhaps  smaller  flowers.  Thun- 
berg's  description  of  Galega  pusilla,  supposed  by  E.  Meyer 
to  belong  to  this  species,  appears  to  me  to  refer  to  something 
very  different,  but  it  is  impossible  to  guess  at  it  with  any 
accuracy  when  its  generic  characters  are  not  otherwise  known 
than  as  being  comprised  in  the  same  genus  with  species  now 
known  to  be  severally  referrible  to  the  Podaiyriemf  Gemteay 
GategecB  and  PhaseoletB. 

Steelkloof  in  the  Nieuweveld,  Drige  ! 

A.  D.  gracilis  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  183),  ramulis  te- 
nuibus  patentibus^  foliis  flordibus  plerisque  oppositis,  foliolis 
obovatis^  pedunculis  brevibus  filiformibus  1.2*flori8,calyeepro- 
funde  bilabiato  alis  paullo  breviore,  dentibus  lanceolatis  acumi- 
natis. — ^D,  patens,  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  36. — ^The  peduncles 
in  this  and  the  preceding  species  are  terminal  between  the 
two  last  leaves,  which  are  opposite.  When  the  axillary  buds 
of  both  these  leaves  are  developed,  the  pedunde  remains 
within  the  consequent  bifurcation  of  the  stem,  but  when,  as 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  one  axillary  bud  only  is  length- 
ened out,  the  flower  appears  to  be  placed  in  the  axilla  of  the 
opposite  leaf.  The  peduncle  is  usually  uniflorous  but  articu- 
lated and  bearing  a  small  braotea  above  the  middle^  in  the 
axilla  of  which  a  second  flower  is  sometimes  produced. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie  f  on  the  Fish  River,  Drige!  on  the 
Chumiberg  and  near  Fort  Beaufort  on  the  Kat  River,  Ecklon 
4md  Zeyher  ! 

D.  hypotrichumy  Spreng.  Syst.  Cur.  Post.  p.  273,  is  a  mere 
puzsde,  probably  some  Phaseoleous  plant* 

XXIV.  HtpocaltptuSj  Tkunb. 
U  H.  abcordatus  (Thunb.— DC.  Prod.  2,  p.  135).— Bot 
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Mag.  t.  3894.— Variat  caule  arboreo  v,  fruticoso^  folioiis  obo- 
▼atis  acuminatis  ▼.  proftinde  obcordatia. 

Mountain  range  from  the  Cederbergen  to  Kochmans  Kloof 
in  Swellendam,  Ectlan  and  Zeyher !  Drige !  SekoUI  and 
others. 

XXV.  LoDDiGEsiA,  Sims. 

1.  L.  oxaMifoUa  (Sims.— DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  136.) 
Mountains  of  Swellendam  and  George   districts,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher!  Drige!  Burchellf  n.  5751,  etc. 

XXVI.  Lbb£ckia,  TTnmb.—Stizay  Lebeckia  et  Sarcophyllum, 
E.  Mey.  —  ^canthoboiryay  Calobota  et  Lebeckia,  Ecklon  et 
Zeyh. 

The  several  groups  which  I  have  retained  under  the  com- 
mon name  of  LebeckiOy  differ  considerably  from  each  other 
either  in  habit  or  in  the  form  of  the  pod,  but  the  distinctions 
diBwn  from  one  of  these  characters  do  not  correspond  with 
Aoae  famished  by  the  other.  The  genera  established  by 
Eddon  and  Zeyher  have  not  the  characters  assigned  to  them, 
those  of  £.  Meyer  are  better  defined,  but  appear  to  require 
modification  even  for  adoption  as  sections.  Walpers  has 
joined  them  all  except  Sarcaphyllumf  E.  Mey.^  but  has  given 
no  character,  and  has  divided  them  chiefly  according  to 
foKage,  without  reference  to  the  really  striking  distinctions 
afforded  by  the  pod.  I  have  followed  him  in  uniting  them, 
but  have  added  E.  Meyer's  SarcophyUum,  and  have  endea* 
vonred  to  limit  the  sections  by  the  form  of  the  carina  and 
of  the  pod. 

Sect  I.  Stiza.  Carina  vexiUo  longior.  Legumen  planum. 
— ^Fruticuli  rigide  ramosissimi,  habitu  CoUetiiSj  Erinaceia  v. 
Genietis  nonnuUis  similes.  Ramuli  apice  spinescentes.  Folia 
perpauca,  saspissime  parva,  unifoliolata.  Flores  sub  apice 
numiloram  spinosorum  racemosi. 

This  corresponds  to  E.  Meyer's  Stiza,  and  is  included  with 

2  D  2 
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several  very  different  plants  in  Ecklon  and  Zeyher's  Acan" 
thobotrya.  It  has  the  fruit  nearly  of  Dichiltts,  the  flowers  of 
VlborffiUy  with  a  peculiar  habit. 

1,  L.  punffens  (Thunb.  FL  Cap,  p.  561),  ramosissimum 
apice  tomentoso-pubescenSy  ramis  spinescentibus,  foliis  raris 
unifoliolatis  obovatis  oblongisve,  legumine  albo  tomentoso. — 
Stiza  erioloba,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  31. 

Foot  of  the  Great  Zwartebergen  near  Klaarstroom,  Drige! 
Oliphant's  River  and  Kannaland,  Thunberg. 

2,  L.  psUoIoba  (Walp.  Linneea,  13,  p.  478),  ramosissima, 
glabra,  ramis  spinescentibus,  foliis  raris  plerisque  unifolio- 
latis obovatis  oblongisve,  legumine  membranaceo  glaberrimo. 
Stizapsiloloba^'E.MeY.l  Comm.  p.  32.  Acanthobotrya  pui^ 
gena^  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  193  (saltern  in  herb,  plur.) 
Spartium  cuspidoaumy  Burch.  voy.  1,  p.  348.  Genista  cuspi- 
dosa,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  147. 

Uitenhage  district,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  !  also  in  Drigt^s! 
and  other  collections  with  doubtful  stations. 

Sect.  II.  Phyllodiastrum.  Carina  acuta  v.  subrostrata 
vexillo  brevior.  Legumen  planum. — Suffrutices  v.  herbse 
perennes.  Folia  fiUformia,  continua  (simplicia,  phyllodinea) 
V.  articulata  (unifoliolata,  foliolo  petiolo  conformi).  Racemi 
elongati,  saepius  multiflori. 

This  is  E.  Meyer's  SarcophyUum  with  the  addition  of 
L.  Plukenetiana  which  has  a  flat  pod.  It  is  certainly  how- 
ever not  Thunberg's  SarcophyUum^  whose  '^  Legumen  acina- 
ciforme,  acutum^'  and  ^*  Folia  fasciculato-terna,  sessilia,  li- 
nearia,  incurva,"  evidently  apply  to  a  species  of  Aspalathus. 

3.  L.  Phikenetiana  (E.  Mey!  Comm.  p.  S3,  excl.  syn. 
Lam.  et  Willd.),  glabra,  foliis  flliformibus  secundis  adultis 
reflexis  continuis  v.  rarius  obscure  articulatis,  racemis  se- 
cundis multifloris,  legumine  sessili  piano  falcato,  sutura  su- 
periore  marginata,  valvulis  membranaceis. 

Cape  Colony,  Scholl !  Mundt  I  Hex  River,  Drige  I 

4.  L.  paucijiora  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  192),  glabra, 
foliis  remotis  flliformibus  secundis  continuis  v.  rarius  obscure 
articulatis,  racemis  longipedunculatis  remote  paudifloris,  le- 
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gumine  sessili  ? — SarcophyUum  camomm  Hit.  f.  E.  Mey.  I 
Comm.  p.  32. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie/  BurcheU!  n.  5942;  Dutoitskloof, 
Drige  !  Houwhoeck  and  Langekloof,  Ecklan  and  Zeyher, 

5.  L.  contaminata  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  561),  glabra,  foliis 
subrdaris  crassiusculis  secundis  distincte  articulatis,  racemia 
paucifloris,  calycis  laciniis  acutis  tubo  vix  aequalibus,  legu- 
mine  longe  stipitato  piano  falcato,  sutura  superiore  marginata, 
yalvtdis  submembranaceis. — Spariium  coniaminatumy  Linn. ! 
Mant.  p.  268.  Sarcopkyllwn  camosum,  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p. 
32,  excl.  litt.  f.  et  syn.  Thunb.  Lebeckia  Meyeriana^  Eckl. 
et  Z<yh.  Enum.  p.  192.  Lebeckia  Candolkana^  Walp.  Repert. 
1,  p.  6O7. 

Cape  and  neighbouring  districts,  Drigel  Eckhn  and 
Zeyher,  BurcheU !  n.  7585  and  others. 

6.  L.  grandiflora^  glabra,  foliis  subulatis  erectis  articulatis, 
racemis  multifloris,  calycis  laciniis  acuminatis  tubo  longiori- 
bus,  legumine  subsessili  piano  subfalcato,  sutura  superiore 
angustissime  marginata. — SarcophyUum  grandiflorumy  B.  Mey. 
Comm.  p.  32. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie  !  Clanwilliam  district,  Drege  ! 

Sect.  III.  EuLBBECRiA.  Carina acuta  y.  subrostrata,  alas 
et  vexillum  superans.  Legumcn  teres. — Suffrutices  habitu 
Phyllodiastri. 

This  with  the  preceding  section  form  Ecklon  and  Zeyher's 
Lebeckia^  limited  by  appearance  alone,  without  any  reference 
to  the  character  given,  which  is  at  variance  with  most  of  the 
species.  £.  Meyer's  Lebeckia^  consists  of  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing section  with  the  addition  of  L.  Plukenetiana,  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  pod. 

7.  L.  aepiaria  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  561),  glaucescens,  foliis 
erectis  filiformibus  sparsis  articulatis,  racemo  elongato  multi- 
floro,  rachi  sulcata,  floribus  amplis,  leguminibus  dedinatis.— 
Spariium  sepiarium,  Linn.!  Spec.  p.  995. — SarcophyUum  car- 
nosum^  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2502  (forma  hortensis  monstruosa, 
racemis  apice  foliiferis)  non  Thunb.  Lebeckia  SimsianOf 
Eckl.  et  Zeyh !  Enum.  p.  192.    L.  sarcophyUoides,  E.  Mey. 
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Linneea,  'Jy  p.  155.     L«  cowtaminatay  £•  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.S4> 
non  Thunb.— Plores  6  lin.  longi. 

Common  in  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  extending  to 
the  Breede  River  in  Swellendam,  Dr^!  Eeklon  and  Zeyher ! 
Mundi  !  and  others. 

8.  L,  gracUis  (Eckl.  et  Zeyb.!  Enum.  p.  192),  glauoes- 
eens^  foliis  erectis  filiformibus  sparsis  articolatis,  racemo 
breve-pedunculato  denso  multifloro,  rachi  sulcata^  floribus 
panris,  leguminibus  declinatis. — L.  ambigua  UiL  c,  E.  Mey.  ? 
Comm.  p.  34.~Flore8  viz  3  lin.  longL 

Uitenhage  district,  Eeklon  and  Zeyher  /  also  BurcheU !  n. 
5618. 

9.  L.  ambiguay  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  34,  excl.  litt.  c), 
glaucescens,  foliis  erectis  filiformibus  sparsis  articalatis,  ra- 
cemo laxo  elongate,  rachi  Isevi,  floribus  mediocribus,  l^umi- 
nibusgracilibus  erectiusculis  subtorulosis. — Flores4lin.loDgL 

Near  Saldanha  Bay  and  near  Uienvalley  in  ClanwilUam 
district,  Drege ! 

Sect.  IV.  Calobota.  Carina  obtusa  alas  seepius  supe- 
rans,  vexillum  eequans  v.  superans.  Legumen  teres  v.  tur- 
gidum. — Suffrutices  v.  frutices  plus  minus  canescentes. 
Folia  trifoliolata  v.  rarius  simplicia. 

This  comprehends  E.  Meyer's  §  3  of  Lebeckia  with  his  L. 
Kneari/olia.  The  species  are  distributed  by  Eeklon  and 
Zeyher  between  Calobota  and  Acanthobotryay  without  how- 
ever having  the  characters  attributed  to  the  latter. 

§  1.  SimplicifoluB. 

10.  L.  linearifoUa  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  33),  incano-pu- 
bescens,  foliis  linearibus  canaliculatis  basi  angustatis  continuis, 
calyce  quinquedentato  petalisque  extus  sericeis,  legumine  te- 
retiusculo  tenuiter  sericeo. 

On  the  Gariep  near  Verlept  praam,  Drige  ! 

11?  L.  subnuda  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  136).  Unknown  to 
me,  referred  by  Eeklon  and  Zeyher  with  doubt  to  L.  pitngenty 
but  from  De  Candolle's  character  it  does  not  appear  spines- 
cent.  The  pod  is  unknown. 

§  2.  Olabriflone.  Inermes.  Folia  trifoliolata.   Petala  glabra. 
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12.  L.  mucronaia,  inermis^  junior  adpresse  pubescens  de- 
mum  glabrata^  folHs  petiolatas^  foliolis  cxmeato-oblongis 
aubfineatibusye  mucronatb  glabris  v.  aubtus  viz  puberuliSy 
racmnis  multifloris,  oalyce  late  et  acute  dentate  puberulo^ 
legumine  subtereti  acuto  glBLhenimo.'^Acanthobotrf/a  decum- 
beiUf'Ecki.et  Zeyh.?  Enum.  p.  193,  excL  Syn.  Thunb. — 
Ramuli  sulcati.  Foliola  4-6  lin.  longa,  lateralia  minora. 
Pedioelli  calyce  diraidio  breviores.    Flores  magnitudine  L. 

Uitenhage,  Zeyher  !  n.  344. 

13.  L.  leptophyUa  (ap.  n.  glabra,  inermis,  foliolis  anguste 
lineaiibus,  raceme  elongate,  calycelato  breviter  dentate, 
petalis  ^bris,  legumine  compresso  demum  subturgido  gla- 
berrimo. 

Grassy  subalpine  situations  near  Swellendam,  Mundi  ! 
§  3.  Inerme^^    Folia  trifoliolata,  foliolis  obtusis.     Veidllum 
et  carina  apice  sericea. 

14.  Lu  cmerea  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  35)  subtomentoso-v. 
sericeo-canescens,  ramis  rigidis,  foliis  raris,  foliolis  oblongo- 
cuneatis,  raoemis  paucifloris,  calyce  tubuloso-campanulato 
serioeo  dentibus  latis  acutb,  legumine  tereti  sericeo. — AcaU" 
thobotrya  sericea,  Eckl.  et  Zeyb.  Enum.  p.  193.  This 
synonym  is  referred  by  Walpers  to  L.  mierophylla,  but  both 
the  description  and  the  station  appear  to  me  to  agree  better 
with  Lu  dnerea. 

Hills  near  Noagas,  and  near  Aris  on  the  Gariep,  Dr^ge  ! ; 
near  Brackfontein  in  Clanwilliam,  Eckkm  and  Zeyher. 

15  ?  L.  densa  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  562)  from  De  CandoUe^s 
character  and  Thunberg's  description,  appears  to  be  very 
near  L.  cmereai  indeed  the  two  may  not  improbably  be  but 
cme  species  which  in  that  case  would  retain  Thunberg's  name. 

16.  L.  marginaia  (E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  35.)  Unknown 
to  me. 

Namaqua  country. 

17*  L.  cytisoides  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  562),  sericeo-canes- 
cens,  foliolis  subcuneato-oblongis,  racemis  laxis  grandifloris, 
calyce  ample  subcolorato  glabro,  dentibus  obtusiusculis  pu- 
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berulis,  vexillo  carinaque  extus  apice  sericeis^  legumine 
subtereti  glabro  intus  tenuiter  septato. — Crotalaria  ptdchella, 
Andr.  Bot.  Rep.  t.  417 ;  Sims^  Bot.  Mag.  t.  1699.  Calobota 
cyiisoides  et  Cpukhellay  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  191.— 
The  two  supposed  species  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
differ  from  each  other. 

Cape,  Stellenbosch  and  Swellendam  districts ;  Drhge ! 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher  !  Burchell !  n.  T^^^^  and  in  many  other 
collections. 

18.  L.  sericea  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  562)  sericeo-canescens, 
foliolis  lineari-oblongis  subcuneatisve,  racemo  secando  multi- 
floro,  calyce  amplo  puberulo,  dentibus  breviter  subulatis 
sinubus  latis,  vexillo  carinaque  apice  sericeis^  l^umine  sub- 
tereti sericeo. — Spartium  sericeum,  Ait.  Hort.  Kew.  3,  p.  12. 
Lebeckia  decipiens,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  35.  h.flesuosa,  E. 
Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  34.  Crotataria  anguat\fol%ay  Jacq.  Hort. 
Schoenb.  t.  219. 

Karroo,  near  Mierenkasteel ;  rocks  on  the  Ewek  river. 
Zilverfontein  and  Platberg,  Drhge  I 

19.  L.  muUiflora  (E.Mey.!  Comm.  p.  34)  sericeo-canes- 
cens,  foliolis  anguste  linearibus,  racemo  secundo  multifloro, 
calycibus  tubuloso-campanulatis  dentibus  basi  latis  acutius- 
culis,  vexillo  carinaque  apice  parce  sericeis  rarius  glabratis, 
legumine  tenuiter  sericeo  demum  subtereti. — L.  decutiens 
et  L.  canescens,  E.  Mey.  1  1.  c. 

Mouths  of  the  Gariep,  Olifants  river,  and  between  Holriver 
and  Mierenkasteel,  Drhge  ! 

This  species  is  very  near  the  following,  and  possibly  both 
may  be  mere  varieties  of  L.  sericea. 

20.  L.  angustifolia  (E.  Mey.  Linncea.  7}  p«  155)  tenuiter 
sericeo-pubescens  v.  demum  glabratum,  foliolis  anguste 
linearibusj  racemo  lazo  elongate,  calycibus  tubuloso-campa- 
nulatis  subglabris  dentibus  basi  latis  acutiusculis,  vexillo 
carinaque  apice  parce  sericeis  glabratisve,  legumine  subtereti 
glaberrimo.  —  AcarUhobotrya  angustifolia.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
Enum.  p.  194.  Lebeckia  decufiens,  /3  glabrata,  E.  Mey.! 
Comm.  p.  34. 
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Karroo,  between  Goedtnanskraal  and  Kaus,  Drige  !  Sands 
between  Bergriver  and  Zwarteland,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 
§  4.  ArmattB.    Fniticuli  aspalathoidei,  ramalis  rigidis  spinea- 

oentibus. 

21.  L.  microphylla  (E.  MeyJ  Comm.  p.  155)  sericeo- 
canescens,  ramulis  rigidis  demum  subspinescentibus,  petiolo 
brevi^  foliolis  parvis  lineari-obovatis  oblongisve  coroplicatis, 
vexillo  ad  apicem  parce  pubescente,  legumine  hirsuto. — Aspa- 
kUhua  cmrtUescena,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  54,  Krebria  argenteay 
EckL  Zeyb.  Enum.  p,  179. 

Rocky  situations  on  tbe  Camdeboosberg  and  Klein  Bniint- 
jesfaoogte,  Drige  I  near  the  Klipplaat  river,  Dr^ge  I  EckUm 
and  Zeyher, 

fi  ?  IgftophyUa,  £.  Mey.  1.  c. 

Near  Graafreynet,  and  on  the  Los  Tafelberg,  Drige. 

22.  L.  armata  (Thunb.  ?  Fl.  Cap.  p.  562)  spinescens, 
serioeo-canescens  v.  demum  glabriuscula,  foliis  longiuscole 
petiolatis,  foliolis  parvis  oblongo-cuneatis  linearibnsve  com- 
plicatis  canescenti-puberulis^  calyce  tubuloso,  vexillo  apice 
sericeo,  legumine  subtereti  glabriusculo.  —  AcarUhobotrya 
armata  et  A.  disticha^  Ecklon  et  Zeyh.  ?  Enum.  p.  193.«— 
The  synonymy  of  this  species  is  very  doubtful. 

Rocks  of  Driekoppe,  Drige!  Dwaka  river,  Burke/; 
n.  1965  of  BurchelPsI  Catalogue,  and  perhaps  mountains 
of  Groenekloof,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

Sect.  5.  Vibcrgwides.  Carina  subrostrata,  alas  vix  superans. 
Legumen  teres  v.  turgidum. — Frutices  rigidi,  foliis  brevepe- 
tiolatis  sessilibusve  trifoliolatis,  a  Vibargiis  nonnisi  fructu 
distinguendi. 

The  species  of  this  section  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  Viborgia  except  by  the  pod,  which  is  usually  more 
turgid  even  than  in  the  other  Lebeckue;  they  thus  approach 
very  near  in  character  as  well  as  in  habit  to  the  Crotalaria 
atpalathoides. 

23.  'L./aadculata  (sp.  n.),  subglabra,  rigide  ramosissima, 
foliis  subsessilibus  subfasdculatis,  foliolis  parvis  cuneato- 
oblongis  acutis  emarginatisve,  racemis  brevibus  laxiusculis. 
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calyce  breviter  5-dentato,  legumine  sessili  turgido  glaberrimo. 
— Fruticolus  siecitate  nigricans^  ramuliB  qvAm  in  sequentibus 
minus  robustis.  Petioli  breviMimi^  basi  incraasati,  post  fcdia 
delapsa  seepe  persistentes  squamaeformes.  Foliola  1-3  lin. 
longa,  glaberrima.  Racemi  1-3-poIIicares.  Bractea  et  brao- 
teolffi  sttbulatce,  lineam  longoe,  deciduee.  Pedioelliis  subbre- 
viores.  Calyx  1  lin.  longus,  yalde  obliquus.  Petaloram 
ungues  exserti.  Legamen  6-8  lin.  longam^  intus  nudum, 
polyspermum. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie ! 

24.  L.  sessUtfolia^  rigide  ramosissima,  ramulis  serioeo- 
pubescentlbus,  foliis  brevissime  petiotatis,  foliolis  obovato- 
T«  cuneato-oblongis  crassiusculis,  racemis  brevibus  densis 
secundis,  calydbus  late  tubulosis,  dentibus  lanceolatis  tubo 
paullo  brevioribus,  legumine  sessili  oblongo  acnto  turgido 
glabriusculo. — Acanihobotrya  sessU^lia,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
Enum.  p.  193.  Viborgia  grand^rOy  E.  Mey.  Comm,  p.  31. 
— Fnitex  ramis  robustis,  ramulis  numerosis  brevibus  rigidis 
demnm  subdenudatis  at  vix  spinescentibus.  Petioli  ut  in 
L.  /asciculata,  basi  persistentes  squameeformes.  Foliola  in 
specimine  Mundtiano  2  3  lin.  longa,  testibus  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
necnon  E.  Meyero  paullo  longiora^  crassiora  quam  in 
affinibus.  Racemi  vix  pollicares,  6-8  flori.  Bracteee  1-2  Ho. 
longse,  lanceolatae,  cito  deciduee.  Calyx  4-lin.  longus,  sub- 
coloratus.  Petala  glabriuscula,  unguibus  quam  calycis  dentes 
breyioribns.  Carina  brevissime  et  obtuse  roatrata.  Legu- 
men  nondum  maturum  semipolUcare. 

Near  Caledon,  Mundi!  between  Breede  River  and  Duy- 
velshoek,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

25.  L.  Bowieana  (sp.  n.),  ramis  rigidis  sericeo-pubescenti- 
bus,  foliis  subsessiiibus  subfasciculatis,  foliolis  parvis  cuneato- 
oblongis  obovatisve  utrinque  dense  canesccntihpubescentibus, 
racemis  abbreviatis  paucifioris,  calyce  laxe  tubuloso  glaber* 
rimo  breviter  5-dentato,  legumine  sessili  oblongo  acuto  tur- 
gido glaberrimo.  — Frutex  ramis  subvirgatis,  ramulis  brevibus 
dense  foliatis,  nonnullis  demum  denudatis  at  vix  spinescenti- 
bus.   Petioli  L.  fasciculate.    Flores  ad  apices  ramulorum 
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1-3,  nutantes.  Bracteee  subiUats,  decidu».  Calyx  aiocitate 
nigricans,  1-2  lin.  longus.  Petala  glabra,  unguibus  breviter 
exserds.  Carina  brevissime  rostrata,  obtasa.  Legomen  Ju- 
nius in  specimine  jam  valde  turgidum. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie  ! 

L.  humHisy  Thunb.  and  L.  linearis^  D.C.  are  very  doubt- 
ful, then  generic  characters  being  insufficiently  described. 
XXVII,  ViBOBQiA,  Thunb. 

This  genus,  as  at  present  defined,  is  readily  known  by  its 
short,  stipitate,  winged  frait,  and  these  characters,  at  least 
the  stipes  and  the  wing,  may  be  seen  in  the  ovary  as  soon  as 
the  flower  begins  to  fade :  but  the  synonymy  of  the  species 
is  difficult.  The  genus  was  originally  established  by  Thun- 
berg,  but  although  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  two  at  least  of  his 
three  species  belong  to  it  as  now  settled,  yet  his  character, 
taken  perhaps  from  the  third,  is  at  variance  with  it.  The 
''  Legumen  turgidum,  falcatum,  acutum,^'  refers  evidently  to 
that  section  of  Lebeckia  which  I  have  called  ViborgioideSy 
which  has  precisely  the  same  habi^  and  in  which  I  have 
placed  £.  Meyer's  V.  grandiflora.  All  the  other  species  of 
E.  Meyer  are  undoubted  ViborguB^  although  perhaps  too 
much  multiplied.  It  is  a  mistake  also  to  describe  the  fruit 
of  his  y.  tetraptera  and  Aeteroclados  as  winged  all  round. 
All  the  species  have  a  winged  appendage  to  the  vezillary 
suture,  and  the  lower  or  carinal  margin  thin  and  more  or 
less  expanded,  but  never  winged  beyond  the  suture. 

The  species  all  belong  to  the  dry  sandy  regions  of  the 
Cape  and  neighbouring  districts  extending  northwards  to 
the  Gariep  and  eastward  to  the  Breede  River. 

1.  y.fl&ruosa  (E,  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  28)  glaberrima,  ramis 
mcemisque  erectis  elongatis  laxis,  foliolis  lineari-cuneatis 
oblongisve  glaucescentibus  longiuscule  petiolatis. — Legumen 
maturum  non  vidi,  Junius  longe  stipitatum,  supeme  alatum. 

Rocks  of  the  Kamiesbergen,  Drige  ! 

2.  V.  sericea  (Thunb.?  Fl.  Cap,  p.  560)  ramis  virgatis 
striatis   sericeis,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  obtosis  retusisve 
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junioribus  sericeis  demum  glabratis,  racemis  mnltiflorir 
carina  subrostrata,  legumine  stipitato  angaste  alato  trans- 
yersim  rugoso. — Crotalaria  floribunday  Lodd.  Bot.  Cab.  t« 
509.  Viborffia  obcordata,  DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  IS6  et  alior.  vix 
Thunb.  Y.fusca,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Comm.  p.  194  vix  Thunb. 
Y.Jhribunda,  E.  Mey. !  Comno.  p.  28. 

This  is  the  commonest  species  in  Swartland  and  dry  sandy 
places  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  Cape  Colony.  The  leaves  always 
dry  blacky  and  are  seldom  more  than  three  lines  long,  and 
the  branches  are  more  broomlike  than  in  any  other  species. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  V.  sericea  of  Thunberg, 
although  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  point  with  cer- 
tainty^ without  an  inspection  of  his  herbarium ;  for  in  his 
Flora  he  tells  us  first  that  the  leaflets  and  branches  are 
pubescent^  then  that  the  whole  shrub  is  smooth,  again  that 
the  leaves  are  entirely  silky-pubescent,  and  lastly  that  they 
vary  in  being  more  or  less  silky. 

The  V.  obcordata  of  Thunberg  may  perhaps  be  a  LebeddOf 
for  we  must  suppose  that  one  at  least  of  his  species,  and  in 
all  probability  the  first  in  his  list,  agrees  with  his  generic 
character. 

3.  Y.Jwca  (Thunb?  Fl.  Cap.  p.  560)  glabra,  ramis  rigidis, 
ramulis  subvirgatis,  foliolis  obovatis  v.  cuneato-oblongis  mu- 
cronulatis  v.  rarius  obtusis,  racemis  multifloris,  carina  obtusi- 
uscula,  legumine  stipitato  hinc  late  alato  faciebus  tenuitcr  reti- 
culatis. — Pterocarpus  peltariay  DC.  Leg.  Mem.  p.  394,  t.  57* 
f.  2.  (legumen).  V.  oblongata,  E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  29,  excl. 
var  j3.  V.  incurvata,  E.  Mey!  Comm.  p.  30. — ^This  dries 
black  like  V.  sericea,  the  branches  are  shorter  and  more 
rigid  and  leafy,  the  flowers  considerably  smaller. 

Sands  of  Swartland,  Thunberg ;  near  Roodepan,  Drhge  ! 
/3.  microphylla. — Y.parviflora,  E.  Mey  ?  Comm.  p.  31. 
Near  Breede  river  in  Swellendam,  Mundt  I 

4.  v.  cuspidata,  glabra,  ramis  rigidis,  ramulis  brevibus 
flexuosis  divaricatisve  rarius  subspinescentibus,  foliolis  parvis 
obovato-v.  cuneato-oblongis  mucronulatis  obtusisve,  racemis 
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lazis  paucifloris^  carina  subrostrata,  legumine  stipitato  an- 
gaste  obloDgo  subturgido  hinc  alato  faciebus  laevibus. — Y^ 
obUmgata,  /3.  cusjjidataj  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  29. 
Sandy  hills  near  Kasparskloof,  Drige  I 

5.  V.  lanceolata  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  29)  undique  sub- 
sericeo-pubescens,  ramis  ranoiulisque  patulis  rigidis  demum 
subspinescentibus,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  obtusis  t.  acu- 
tiusculis  dense  sericeo-pubescentibus,  racemis  brevibus  mul- 
tifloris,  calyce  late  campanulato  pubescente,  carina  obtusius- 
cula^  legumine  stipitato  hinc  membranaceo-alato^  ala  infra 
stylum  truncata,  faciebus  tenuiter  reticulatis. — Viborgia  se- 
riceoy  liti.  a!  et  b}  E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  30. — None  of  the 
specimens  I  have  seen  of  this  plant  dry  black.  I  have  not 
seen  the  pod  quite  ripe. 

Dry  rocky  mountains  of  Mierenkasteel  and  Kasparskloof^ 
near  Uitkomst  and  Wupperthal,  Drkge  ! 

6.  V.  spinescenSy  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  194),  glabra^ 
ramis  ramulisque  rigidis  divaricatis  spinescentibus,  foliolis 
cuneato-oblongis  obovatisve  obtusiusculis  pallidis,  racemis 
multifloris,  carina  rostrata^  legumine  hinc  late  membranaceo- 
alato  faciebus  reticulatis  sutura  carinali  tenui. — V.  monoptera, 
E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  30.  V.  heteroclada,  E.  Mey.  I  1.  c. 
quoad  litt.  a. 

Sands  and  rocks  of  Kockmans  kloof,  Mundt !  Vierentwin- 
tig  river,  and  foot  of  the  Kooperbergen,  Drbge  I 

7.  V.  tetraptera  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  29),  glabra,  ramis 
ramulisque  patentibus  rigidis  flexuosis  divaricatisve  sub- 
spinescentibus,  foliolis  obovato-oblongis  cuneatisve  ob- 
tusis T.  mucronatis,  carina  subrostrata,  legumine  hinc  late 
alata  margine  inferiore  akeformi,  faciebus  alato*cristatis. 

Cape  and  neighbouring  districts^  Drige!  Bowie  /  BurcheU! 
n.  6835^  etc. 

8.  V.  angusti/olia,  foliolis  plerisque  linearibus. — ^V.  tenuis 
foUa,  E.  Mey,  Linnaea,  7,  P«  159. 

Mouth  of  the  Breede  river.  Mundt ! 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Hepatic^  ANTARCTiCiE ;  being  characters  and  brief  des^ 
criptions  of  t?ie  HEPATiCiE  discovered  in  the  southern 
circumpolar  regions  during  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  Discovery 
Ships  Erebus  and  Terror;  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker^  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Taylor. 

While  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  other  families 
of  Plants  collected  during  the  recent  voyage  of  Captain  Sir 
James  Ross  in  the  Antarctic  Regions;  Dr.  Taylor  whose 
knowledge  of  the  Hepatica  is  so  universally  acknowledged, 
has  kindly  assisted  me  in  the  investigation  of  those  now 
under  consideration;  and  in  order  that  the  public  may 
derive  advantage  from  it,  we  give  a  synopsis  of  the  species 
in  the  present  Journal,  with  some  remarks,  reserving  more 
full  observations  and  figures  for  the  '^  Botany  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Voyage/*  now  in  course  of  publication.    J.  D.  H. 

I. — Species  of  Lord  Auckland's  and  Campbell's 
Islands.* 

IlEPATICiE   L. 

The  genus  Jungermannia,  L.  at  present  consists  of  six 
hundred  and  ninety-six  published  species,  and  it  is  conjec- 
tured, of  at  least  three  hundred  and  four  more  undescribed, 
but  known  to  Botanists  and  preserved  in  their  herbaria. 
We  have  thus,  under  a  single  genus  one  thousand  species, 
which,  perhaps,  is  without  parallel  in  any  other  department 
of  Natural  History.  To  relieve  the  memory,  to  facilitate 
arrangement,  to  give  greater  precision  to  communication 
between  Naturalists,  and  above  all  to  define  the  groups  of 
which  nature  composes  this  immense  multitude,  their  pro- 
perties and  relations ;  these  are  strong  and  worthy  motives 
to  attempt  the  sub-division  and  analysis  of  such  a  genus. 
Naturalists  of  first-rate  talents  have  made  the  essay,  Nees 

*  For  the  position  and  other  particolars  respecting  this  group  of  Islandi^ 
see  the  Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage  above  mentioned^  in  Preface. 
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wm  Esenbeck,  Lehmann,  Lindenbergy  Gotisehe,  Raddi  and 
others  have  lately  endeavoured  to  establish  new  genera. 
These,  we  consider  for  the  present  as  not  entirely  accepted 
by  Botanists,  but  in  the  light  of  proposals,  deserving  their 
best  consideration.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  following 
arrangement  steered  a  middle  course,  and  separated  the 
J%mgermtmmm  into  sections  to  which  we  have  given  the 
names  of  the  genera  lately  advanced,  so  fiur  as  they  apply  to 
the  species  from  Campbeirs  Island  and  Lord  Auckland's 
group. 

JUNOEBMANNIA,   L. 

(Gymnomitrion,  Nees.) 

1.  /.  stygia,  n.  sp.,  caule  erecto  subciespitoso  ramoso,  foliis 
erectis  adpressis  subimbricatis  obovatis  obtusis  emarginatis 
integrisque,  perichietiis  rotundatis  caule  duplo  latioribus. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Plants  growing  in  somewhat  a  tufted  manner,  up  through 
Musci  and  other  JungermannuB ;  blackish-purple  above,  the 
OKNre  concealed  parts  of  a  dusky  olive  colour.  Stems  2  or 
3  lines  long,  much  and  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  very 
minute,  alternate,  scarcely  imbricated,  oval  or  obovate, 
sometimes  entire  atid  very  obtuse,  more  commonly  and 
especially  on  the  older  stems  with  a  shallow  rather  obtuse 
notch,  the  segments  obtuse ;  the  upper  margin  sometimes 
scariose.  The  perichstia  are  subrotund  and  have  closely 
imbricated  wide  leaves,  always  scariose  and  white  at  their 
tops. 

This  spedes  approaches  to  Jung.  etmciimatOf  Lightf.  very 
closely ;  but  the  leaves  are  more  distantly  placed,  the  stems 
more  slender  and  the  perich»tia  are  sessile  and  roimd.  In 
colour  it  resembles  the  German  Gynomitrion  adustwny  Nees; 
this,  however,  has  far  shorter  and  more  simple  stems. 

2.  /.  aemadfoUoy  n.  sp. ;  caule  ceespitoso  erecto  subramoso, 
foliis  imbricatis  erectis  secundis  concavis  atro-purpureis 
acinaeiformibus  integerrimis  apioe  rotundatis  demum 
scariosis. 
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Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Tufts  OTertopping  other  mosses,  scarcely  an  inch  high^ 
dark  purplish-brown.  Stems  often  bent,  having  a  pair  of 
annual  shoots  from  the  end  of  the  shorter  stem  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Leaves  so  imbricated,  as  well  as  so  secund,  as 
to  leave  a  channel  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  which 
is  usual  in  this  subdivision  of  the  genus.  The  leaves  are 
somewhat  scymetar- shaped,  that  is  with  their  posterior 
margin  slightly  bent  back,  while  the  anterior  is  gibbous. 

The  entire  leaves  distinguish  at  once  the  present  from  its 
European  congener,  /.  condfrnatay  lightf.,  while  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Gymnomitrion  3cario8umy  Nees.  which  likewise 
has  entire  foliage,  displays  a  different  habit  altogether  with  its 
pale  lemon-coloured  shoots,  its  thinner  leaves,  and  above  all 
with  the  presence  of  stipules. 

3.  i.  ochrophylloj  n.  sp.)  caule  decumbente  inflezo  ramoso, 
foliis  distichis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  concayis  ob- 
ovatis  emarginatis  segmentis  obtusis,  stipulis  subnullis« 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

In  loose  patches,  some  inches  in  diameter,  very  pale  green* 
Stems  about  an  inch  long,  irregularly  branched,  somewhat 
thickened  above.  Leaves  slightly  amplexicaul  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stems,  their  notch  shallow,  their  segments  nearly 
equal  and  obtuse,  themselves  imbricated  but  not  adpressed, 
from  a  narrow  concave  base  obovate.  The  stipules  are 
sometimes  observable  as  very  minute  oblong  scales,  scarcely 
notched  on  their  summits ;  very  frequently,  however,  they 
are  altogether  absent.  This  may  be  distinguished  from  our 
/.  periffonialis  by  its  greater  size,  its  paler  colour,  its  leaves 
being  more  crowded,  their  segments  more  obtuse,  their 
cellules  much  larger  and  the  stems  much  thicker. 

(Sarcoscyphus,  Nee3.) 

4.  /.  perigomaUs.  n.  sp. ;  caule  caespitoso  erecto  subramoso, 
foliis  subcontiguis  erectiusculis  secundis  basi  amplexicau- 
libus  integerrimis  obovatis,  emarginatis,  segmentis  ineequa- 
libus  obtusiusculis,  perigoniis  ovato-oblongiis,  eorum  foliis 
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subintegris    concavissimis  arete    imbricatis    basi    ventri* 

oosis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  dense,  several  inches  in  diameter,  brownish.  Stems 
about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  thick.  Leaves  scarcely  im- 
bricated, embracing  the  stem,  towards  the  middle  slightly 
recurved,  emarginate  with  an  obtuse  sinus,  the  inferior  seg- 
ment the  larger,  both  ranks  of  leaves  are  bent  up  from  the 
inferior  side  of  the  stem  and  so  are  somewhat  secund. 
Perigonia  very  frequent,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a  shoot, 
sometimes  terminal,  their  diameter  is  wider  than  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  shoot,  their  leaves  quite  tumid,  half-pitcher- 
shaped  at  the  base,  their  tops  short,  entire  or  but  faintly 
notched* 

Although  no  calyces  have  been  observed  in  the  present, 
its  affinity  to  the  European  Junffermannia  F\tnckn,  Mohr,  is 
so  strong,  that  the  one  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  other* 
In  the  latter,  however,  1.  the  stems  are  shorter,  2.  the  leaves 
more  closely  set,  3.  their  division  into  two  segments  is  deeper, 
while  the  segments  are  acute. 

(Alicularia,  Nees.) 

5.  J.  ocelusa,  n.  sp. ;  caule  recto  subcsespitoso,  ramis  binis 

simplicibus,  foliis  reniformibus  hinc  descendentibus  inte- 

gerrimis  adpressis  subconcavis. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Stems  nearly  two  inches  high,  the  older  parts  black* 
Leaves  of  a  dusky  olive-green,  their  cellules  very  minute  and 
close,  they  increase  in  size  towards  the  top  of  the  stem 
where  they  are  collected  into  a  subcircular  circinate  flat  sum- 
mit of  a  pale  reddish -brown  tinge. 

This  differs  from  the  European  Jungertnannia  compreua^ 
Hook.,  by  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  leaf  being  longer  and 
hanging  down  considerably  below  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
superior  lobe,  as  also  by  the  minuter  and  closer  cellulation 
qS  the  leaves.    No  fruit  has  been  observed. 

VOI«.   III.  2   s 
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6.  /•  MtrongylopkyUay  n.  sp. ;  caule  csespiloso  erecto  ramoso, 
foliis  minutis  erectiusculis  subimbricatis  secundis  rotan- 
datis  concaviusculis  integerrimis,  stipulis  miautis  bifidis^ 
calyce  oblongo  subcompresso  ore  rotundato  bilabiato. 
Var.  j3.  minor;  gracilior,  foliis  minutioribus. 
Hab.  Campbell^s  Island  and,  /3.,  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  brownish,  about  half  an  inch  high,  overtopping  other 
mosses.  Stems  subflexuose.  Leaves  very  small^  densely 
cellular  and  having  a  series  of  larger  cells  around  the  margin, 
when  moistened  and  under  the  lens  appearing  of  a  pale 
brownish-olive  colour.  Stipules  very  minute,  oblong,  bifid. 
There  is  no  northern  congener  to  which  tlie  present  may  be 
compared.  In  the  var.  /3,  from  Lord  Auckland's  group,  the 
leaves  are  more  distant,  rather  smaller ;  besides,  there  occur 
perigonia  consisting  of  short  spikes  of  more  crowded  and 
ventricose  leaves  about  the  middle  of  the  shoots ;  the  peri- 
chffitial  leaves  are  longer  than  the  cauline ;  the  calyx  scarcely 
exceeds  in  length  the  perichntial  leaves  and  is  oblongo-ob- 
ovate,  its  mouth  crenate. 

(Gottschea,  Nees^ 

7*  /.  Lehmcmniana^  lAndAnLehm.  Pug.  IV.  p.  60.  Gottschea 
Hombroniana,  MonL  in  Annales  des  Se.  Natur.  Avrilj  1843. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

8.  /•  ciliigera;  n.  sp.  Caule  procumbente  csespitoso  repente 
vag6  ramoso  squamoso  squamis  ciliatis,  foliis  arete  imbricatis 
patentibus  concavis  acutis  sublobato-ciliatis  lobo  ventraU 
late  ovato  apice  bifido,  dorsaJi  subaequali  ovato,  stipulis 
nuUis,  calyce  demtlm  laterali  oblongo-lanceolato  inflate 
subincurvo. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group ;  amongst  mosses. 

Tufts  several  inches  wide,  pale-olive  brown.  Stems  nearly 
three  inches  long,  thickened  and  branched  above,  the  branches 
sub-patent,  compressed.  Leaves  alternate,  very  closely  im- 
bricated, the  commissure  of  the  lobes  is  prolonged  beneath 
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the  surface  of  the  ventral  lobe  into  a  linear  ciliated  crest. 
The  inflated  top  of  the  stem  forms  the  base  of  the  calyx, 
the  upper  part  fixed  upon  this  is  formed  of  two  leaves 
united  at  the  base  and  convoluted  above.  Pedicel  about 
half  an  inch  long.  Capsule  oblong,  large,  splitting  into  four 
linear  valves,  which  have  the  seeds  mixed  with  spiral  fila- 
ments attached  to  their  bases. 

This  rivals  in  size  and  resembles  in  appearance  Gottschea 
Lehmatmiana  of  Nees ;  from  which  the  absence  of  stipules 
will  at  once  distinguish  it,  besides  both  lobes  of  the  leaves 
being  more  acuminate  and  with  elongated  cUub. 

(Plagiochila,  Nees  et  Mont.) 

9.  J./ascictdatay  Lmd.  Spec.  Hep^  Fasc.  L  p.  7 9  ^*  ^9 1.  1. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

10.  J.  hemicardia,  n.  sp. ;  caule  csespitoso  erecto  ramoso,  foliis 
arete  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  semicordatis  subinteger- 
rimis  concavis,  margine  anteriore  recurvo,  posteriore  basi 
gibboso. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Tufts  brownish-olive,  about  an  inch  high.  The  leaves 
meet  back  to  back  and,  being  closely  imbricated,  present  a 
concave  groove  along  the  back  of  the  stem  on  each  side ; 
above,  the  recurved  margins  are  tumid  and  placed  across  the 
stem ;  the  leaves  are  mostly  entire,  a  few  towards  the  summit 
having  sometimes  but  two  or  three  minute  denticulations ; 
their  texture  is  close  and  consists  of  minute  hexangular  cells. 
In  general  habit  the  present  bears  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  Junff.  punctatUy  Tayl.,  lately  found  in  Ireland  and 
likewise  in  the  Canaries,  but  the  subentire  and  gibbous  leaves 
will  readily  distinguish  it. 

11.  «/•  cireinattSf  Lehm.  et  Lind.y  Spec.  Hep,  p.  124,  n.  75, 
t.27. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
This  entirely  agrees  with  an  authentic  specimen  from  Lm- 

2b  2 
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denberg,  except  that  the  summits  of  the  stems  do  not  curve 
in  so  circinate  a  manner ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such 
circinate  summits  are  truly  perigonia,  which  have  leaves 
smaller,  more  ventricose  and  more  erect  than  the  cauline ; 
some  of  them  containing  in  the  axillae  each  a  single^  rather 
large,  pedicellated  anther. 

12.  /.  coffnata,  n.  sp.;  caule  ceespitoso  erecto  subsimplici^ 
foUis  laxe  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  late  ovatis  acuminu- 
latis  paucidentatis  decurrentibus,  margine  anteriore  recurvo, 
calycibus  terminalibus,  perichaetio  subaequalibus  angustis 
oblongis  parum  curvatis  bilabiatis^  labiis  acuminatis  ciliato* 
dentatis. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  some  inches  in  diameter,  inferior  parts  dark  brown, 
upper  whitish-tawny.  Stems  scarcely  one  inch  long,  upright, 
slightly  curved  at  the  top,  scarcely  branched  except  by  a 
pair  of  new  shoots  from  the  top  of  the  stem  or  from  the  base 
of  the  perichfiBtium  of  the  preceding  season.  The  leaves 
from  a  narrow  base  are  widely  ovate,  having  three  or  four 
large  teeth  of  which  the  terminal  is  the  greatest  and  gives  an 
acumination  to  the  leaf;  the  anterior  margin  is  slightly  re* 
curved  and  decurrent  in  front  of  the  stem.  The  pericheetium 
has  its  leaves  erect,  elongated  and  deeply  toothed.  The  full 
grown  calyx  does  not  exceed  the  pericheetium  in  height, 
and  is  from  a  narrow  base  oblong,  slightly  bent  to  one 
side  and  at  its  mouth  has  a  pair  of  dentato-ciliate,  acu- 
minate lips. 

Junff.  decipiensy  Hook.,  is  very  analogous  to  the  present ; 
this,  however,  has  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  upper  leaves 
constantly  toothed,  their  tops  are  more  decidedly  acuminate, 
and  above  all,  their  structure  is  more  dense,  consisting  of 
very  minute,  scarcely  distinguishable  cellules. 

13.  J.  pleuratay  n.  sp. ;  caule  ccespitoso  erecto  subramoso, 
foliis  laxius  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  obovatis  pauci« 
dentatis,  margine  anteriore  recurvo,  calycibus  basi  nudis 
elougato*obovatis  costatis,  ore  minuto  denticulato. 
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Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  several  inches  in  diameter^  dusky  straw-coloured. 
Stems  nearly  one  inch  long,  sparingly  branched  with  one  or 
two  annual  shoots.  The  lower  leaves  sometimes  present  but 
a  single  tooth  on  the  margin,  otherwise  they  are  uniform, 
rounded  above  and  slightly  decurrent  in  front.  The  calyx 
has  a  long,  very  narrow  base  quite  naked  of  leaves,  it  rises 
obovate,  and  is  terminated  by  a  narrow  almost  tubular  mouth, 
it  has  four  or  five  quite  distinct  rugged  ribs  of  which  two 
opposite  to  each  other  are  more  opaque,  the  old  calyx 
splits  down  on  two  opposite  sides,  the  perichcetial  leaves  are 
similar  to  the  cauline. 

In  the  Peruvian  PlagiocMla  ffymnocalycina,  Lind.,  the 
calyx,  equally  naked  below^  is  smooth  and  quite  destitute  of 
ribs ;  its  leaves  are  more  serrated  and  the  plant  is  of  a  larger 
size. 

14.  J.Juscella,  n.  sp.;  caule  laxe  cespitoso  adscendente  vage 
ramoso^  foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  rotundatis,  sic- 
citate  verticalibus  madore  subdeflexis,  margine  anteriore 
recurvo  subdecurrente,  posteriore  minutissime  subserru- 
lato,  calyce  terminali  obovato  truncato  deflexo  foliis  peri- 
cheetialibus  breviore. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  wide,  dark  brown  or  nearly  black.  Stems  one  and  a 
half  inches  high,  curved  at  the  very  summits.  Leaves  round, 
slightly  decurrent  in  front,  but  recurrent  or  turning  up 
to  meet  the  stem  at  the  base  of  the  posterior  margin ;  in 
many  the  margin  is  entire,  but  in  those  nearest  to  the 
summit  most  minute  denticulations  may  be  observed  with 
the  lens. 

This  species  is  far  larger  than  Plagiochila  puHUa,  Mon- 
tague, has  not  the  stem  curved,  and  its  leaves  are  much  more 
minutely  denticulate.  A  very  few  calyces  were  observed, 
and  found  to  be  shorter  than  tiie  perichaetial  leaves  and  con- 
cealed by  them.  Some  were  proliferous,  i.  e.  one  or  two 
young  shoots  proceeded  from  their  bases  within  and  issued 
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out  of  their  mouths,  a  circumstance  I  had  before  observed  in 
Jung.  Lyoni,  Tayl. 

15.  J.  abbreviata,  n.  sp.;  caule  erecto  simplici  disperse  abbre^ 
yiato,  foliis  imbricatis  concavis  erecto-patentibus  latis 
rotundatis,  margine  subincurvo  decurrente  subiDtegerrimo* 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Stems  scattered  through  tufts  of  other  Jungermarmue,  yery 
short,  upright  or  slightly  recurved,  pale  dusky  olive.  Leaves 
at  the  base,  and  again  at  the  summit  of  the  shoots,  the 
smallest ;  hence  the  entire  stem  and  leaves  appear  somewhat 
elliptical.  The  leaves  are  very  concave,  the  one  immediately 
above  is  partly  received  into  the  one  next  below ;  they  have 
an  uneven  margin,  which,  however,  is  quite  entire  except  on 
the  terminating  pair  on  which  a  solitary  tooth  may  sometimes 
be  descried  on  the  upper  margin. 

From  the  North  American  PlagiochUa  porelloideSy  L4nd., 
our's  may  be  distinguished  by  its  simple  stem,  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  short  shoot  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  by  the 
anterior  margin  being  incurved. 

(Jungermannia,  Ldnn.)  * 

16.  /.  colorata,  Lehm,  in  Linnteay  IV.  p.  366. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

17.  /.  intortifoliay  n.  sp. ;  caule  ceespitoso  erecto  innovatio* 
nibus  binis  ramoso  cseterum  simplici,  foliis  imbricatis  con- 
cavissimis  oblongo-rotundatis  insequaliter  bifidis  segmentis 
acuminatis  margine  incurvo  subdentato,  stipulis  rotundatis 
emarginatis  subdentatis  concavissimis  imbricatis. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Tufts  from  two  to  three  inches  high,  flaccid,  of  a  sordid 
purple  colour.  Stems  thickened  above.  Leaves  ventricose, 
appearing  inflated  from  the  incurvation  of  their  margins, 
am plexicaul,  scarcely  dentate,  sometimes  entire;  their  seg- 

*  Char,  emendatus  Neesii  v.  Escnbeck. 
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ments  aenminate,  with  tops  bent  in.  Stipules  nearly  rotrni- 
date^  one  margin  often  with  the  dentation  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  other,  and  this  occurs  on  alternate  sides  of  adja- 
cent stipules. 

This  species  approaches  in  characters  very  near  to  the 
tropical  Jung,  semtlata,  Swartz.  It  is  however  a  larger  and 
thicker  plant,  has  leaves  more  opaque  and  of  a  more  lurid 
purple,  they  are  moreover  longer,  more  erect,  with  margins 
scarcely  toothed. 

18.  y.  9chismo%dt8y  Mont,  in  Voy.  au  Pol.  Sud,  t.  17, /•  1. 
Has.  Campbell's  Island  and  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

19.  J.  multicuspidata,  n.  sp.;  caule  subcasspitoso  adscendente 
subramoso,  foliis  erectiuscuUs  laxis  concaviusculis  obovatis 
bi-tri-quadrifidis,  segmentis  acuminatis,  calyce  terminal! 
subulato  ore  dentata 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Tufts  one  inch  high,  pale-brownish  white.  Stems  branched 
by  a  pair  of  annual  innovations,  which  are  opposite  and  ori- 
g^ate  at  the  base  of  the  calyx.  Leaves  rather  distant,  loose 
in  texture,  deeply  and  variously  cut  into  two,  three  or  four 
subdivergent  segments.  The  two  pericheetial  leaves  always 
quadrifid,  erect,  loosely  embracing  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
This  is  subulate,  hiflated,  minutely  toothed  at  the  mouth  and 
with  one  or  two  faint  longitudinal  grooves  on  the  neck. 
There  are  no  stipules. 

This  species  possesses  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  northern  J.  UctMpida/a,  L.  as  its  pal6  colour,  loose 
leaves  with  large  cellules  and  with  acuminate  segments,  and 
elongated  calyx.  It  differs  by  its  smaller  size,  its  stem 
and  leaves  more  erect,  the  leaves  more  divided  and  by  the 
calyx  terminating  the  branches  and  not  supported  on  proper 
shoots,  although  in  this  particular  J.  bicuspidatOy  L.  is  some- 
times sportive. 

20.  J.twrgescenSy  n.  sp. ;  caule  procumbente  ceespitoso  ra- 
mose, foliis  imbricatis  erectis  secundis  reniformibus  antice 
basi  decurrentibus  integerrimis,  stipulis  obovatis  apice  bi- 
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fidis    integenimis^   calyoe   terminali  oblongo  oompresso 

truncato  ore  integerrimo. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  several  inches  wide,  pale  yellowish- oliye.  Steins 
scarcely  one  inch  long,  variously  branched,  ascending  at  their 
summits*  Leaves  nearly  kidney- shaped,  their  margins 
slightly  incurved,  hence  they  are  concave.  Stipules  rather 
small  in  proportion  to  the  leaves,  bifid  at  the  top,  with  a 
very  shallow  notch,  the  segments  subacute.  The  leaves  on 
fertile  shoots  in  a  series  rapidly  increasing  to  the  pair  form- 
ing the  perichcetium^  which  are  the  largest  and  most  erect^ 
while  the  third  or  stipular  piece  is  very  small.  Calyx  ter- 
minating the  shoot  of  the  preceding  year,  from  a  narrow  base 
oblong  truncate  and  compressed  before  the  issuing  of  the 
capsule,  afterwards  resembling  a  flattened  cylinder  slightly 
curved  towards  the  upper  side  of  the  stem. 

The  Jungermanmm  with  round  concave  imbricated  leaves 
and  bifid  stipules,  growing  in  the  North  of  Europe,  have 
calyces  subcylindrical  or  ovate ;  the  present  is  excentric  by 
having  that  organ  compressed  and  truncate.  So  it  may  be 
the  type  of  a  new  genus  as  valid  as  many  proposed  in  mo- 
dem times;  and  to  which,  perhaps,  our  /«  strangylcphylla  is 
likewise  to  be  referred. 
2L  J.  notqphyUa,  n.  sp. ;  caule  ccespitoso  erecto  subramoso, 

foliis    imbricatis  patenti-recurvis    rotundato-reniformibus 

concavissimis  subintegerrimis    margine  incurvis,  stipalis 

rotundato-ovatis  obtusissimis  concavis  subintegerrimis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  of  parallel,  erects  simple,  pale  straw-coloured  shoots, 
a  little  thickened  and  incurved  at  their  summits.  Tlie  leaves 
from  their  incurved  margins  and  inflated  condition  represent 
sacks  partly  divided.  The  stipules,  likewise,  which  are  much 
wider  than  the  stems  and  about  one  fourth  of  the  size  of  the 
leaves,  are  very  hollow  and  mostly  entire.  The  leaves  are 
shaped  somewhat  like  the  human  external  ear,  and  are  de- 
current  in  firont.    Old  plants  turn  of  a  dusky-purple  colour. 
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There  is  no  European^  or  foreign  Jungermoawuii  that  ap- 
proaches the  present  in  configuration. 

22.  /.  diphphytta,  n.  sp. ;  caule  procumbente  implezo  sub- 
ramoso  complanato,  foliis  distichis  imbricatis  patentibus 
ciliato-dentatis  bilobis,  lobis  plica  conduplicatis,  lobo  supe- 
riore  minore  ovato  subacuto  erecto-patente,  inferiore  late 
oyato  obtuso  patente,  stipulis  quadrato-rotundatis  bifidis, 
segmentis  sublinearibus  ciliato-dentatis. 

Has,  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Pkitches  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter^  whitish-olive. 
Stems  about  one  and  a  half  inch  high,  with  a  few  irregular 
branches.  The  duplicature  between  the  lobes  of  the  leaves 
is  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  inferior  lobe.  The 
duplicature  of  the  leaf  next  above  is  received  within  the  du- 
plicature of  the  leaf  next  below^  consequently  the  upper 
lobes  are  imbricated  in  themselves^  as  are  the  lower  lobes  in 
themselves. 

The  present  would  appear  to  belong  to  a  new  genus.  It 
is  an  example  of  a  Scapatda  of  Lindenberg ;  but  having 
stipules  1  Yet,  probably,  the  fructification  is  quite  different ; 
for  in  a  single  instance,  observed  in  a  specimen  from  Mac- 
quarrie's  River,  there  was  no  calyx  present ;  the  calyptra  was 
globose,  surmounted  by  a  truncate  style,  rough  with  nume- 
rous barren  pistiila  on  its  surface  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  scales  of  which  the  interior  were  the  narrowest, 
all  of  them  laciniate  and  all  enclosed  in  a  triphyllous  peri- 
chsBtium. 

(Gymnanthe,  TayL) 

Char.  Gbn.  Seceptaculum  commune  terminale,  obconicum, 
descendens.  Calyx  nullus.  Capsula  quadrivalvis,  seta 
suffulta.  EUUeres  spirdles  seminibus  immixti.  Anthera 
in  foliorum  axiUis  liber®,  pedicellatae. — Stirpes  exsHpuUUm; 
pericheetia  tmyora;  folia  cauUna  infima  minima. 

23.  J,  teneUa,   n.  sp.  ;   caule    adscendente    simplici,   foliis 
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subimbricatis  erecto-patentibas  concavis  snbsecandis  ex 
angusta  basi  obovatis  obtosissiims  apice  bilobis  dentatis^ 
perichflBtialibas  majoribus   nutantibus,  receptaculo  com* 
muni  elongato  obconico  striato. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Stems  scarcely  tufted,  erect,  slightly  incurved  above,  from 
one  to  three  inehes  long,  prolonged  at  the  top  by  annual 
innovations  arising  from  the  base  of  the  pericbcetium,  when 
this  is  present.  The  leaves,  in  the  series  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  the  stem,  are  constantly  increasing  in  sise. 
The  receptacle  is  elongate,  obconical  of  a  pale  tawny  colour, 
striated :  the  barren  pistilla  are  crowded,  erect,  linear,  covered 
by  a  pair  of  laciniated  scales,  descending  at  a  considerable 
angle  from  the  stem  and  emitting  rootlets.  The  perigonia 
are  spikes  situated  in  the  course  of  the  stems,  and  have 
leaves  closely  imbricated,  erect,  swollen  at  their  bases,  each 
containing  several  dusky  oblong  anthers  whose  pedicels  are 
elongated. 

To  this  genus  or  sub-genus  may  be  referred  JtmgeT' 
mannia  Wilsordy  Tayl.,  {Acrobolbus  Wihoniy  Oottsche)  and 
Jungermannia  saccata,  Hooker. 

(Lophocolea,  Nees.) 

24.  /.  bispinosa^  n.  sp.;  caule  procumbente  implezo  sub^ 
ramoso,  foliis  subimbricatis  erecto-patentibus  secundis,  ex 
lata  decurrente  basi  oblongo^ovatis  obtuse  emarginatis 
segmentis  divaricatis  acuminatis,  stipulis  minimis  bipartitb 
utrinque  subdentatis  segmentis  subulatis. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Tufts  two  or  three  inches  wide,  whitish-yellow.  Stems 
supine,  slightly  flexuose.  Leaves,  to  the  naked  eye*  so  ap- 
proximate that  the  patch  resembles  one  o{  Jung^  jurcata^  L.; 
their  bases  are  broad,  the  lower  margin  decarrent,  they  are 
so  secund  that  under  a  lens  the  stipules  are  conspicuoas, 
divided  nearly  down  to  the  base,  each  segment  sometimes 
having  a  tooth  or  very  short  process  on  its  outer  margin 
towards  the  base. 
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One  of  a  tribe  difficult  to  determine  or  describe;  all 
haying  Jung.  bideniaiOf  L.  for  their  type ;  from  this  species 
our's  differs  by  the  minuter  size,  secund  leaves,  which  are 
more  elongated^  their  cellules  more  minute,  their  emargina- 
tion  deeper  and  the  stipules  more  minute  and  less  decom- 
pounded. 

25.  J.  fffisea,  n.  sp. ;  caule  procumbente  implezo  ramoso, 
foliis  patentibus  approzimatis  supremis  congestis  OTali- 
rotundatis  integerrimis  marginibus  recurvis,  stipulis  bipar* 
titis  segmentis  hinc  unidentatis,  calyce  terminali  tiiangulari* 
oblongo  compresso  ore  dentato* 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  flat,  shallow,  greyish-olive  or  dusky.  Stems 
between  one  and  two  inches  long,  variously  branched,  tops 
of  the  shoots  ascending.  Leaves  in  the  inferior  part  of  the 
stem  distichous,  convex  from  the  recurvation  of  both  upper 
and  lower  margins,  in  the  upper  part  adpressed  and  secund, 
forming  a  flat  capitulum.  Calyces  about  one  line  long,  tri- 
angular, the  angles  thickened  and  opaque,  the  wider  side 
corresponding  to  the  inferior  side  of  the  stem,  the  mouth  is 
triangular  and  toothed.  Perichsetial  leaves  three,  erect,  of 
these  the  two  upper  are  larger  and  more  elongated  than  the 
cauline,  rounded  and  entire,  the  third  or  stipular  is  oblong, 
bifid  with  a  shallow  notch,  its  margins  recurved. 

This  exhibits  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lophocolea  discedens 
of  Nees ;  it  is  however  a  larger  species,  of  a  paler  colour,  the 
leaves  are  notpatenti-recurved  but  rather  erecto-patent,  their 
tops  are  entire,  the  stipules  have  segments,  bearing  each  a 
single  tooth  on  the  outer  margin. 

26.  /.  lenta,  n.  sp. ;  caule  ccespitoso  subsimplici  adscendente 
debili  subflexuoso,  foliis  distichis  contiguis  patentibus 
oblongis  bifidis,  segmentisd  ivaricatis  acuminatis  integer- 
rimis, stipulis  minutis  lanceolatis  bipartitis  integerrimis, 
calyce  obovato  compresso  trigono  ore  bilabiato  den- 
tato. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
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Tufts  wide,  white  above,  pale-brown  beneath.  Stems  from 
one  to  two  inches  high,  usually  unbranched,  elongated,  in- 
curved a  litde  towards  the  summit.  Although  Uie  stems 
are  ascending,  yet  radicles  issue  from  above  the  stipules 
throughout  their  entire  length,  whence  it  is  possible  that  in 
situations  where  the  stems  are  not  tufted  they  may  be  alto- 
gether creeping  and  procumbent.  The  leaves  are  in  two 
ranks,  yet  from  their  rising  up  they  sometimes  appear  to  be 
secund  :  they  are  widest  about  the  middle,  preserving,  how- 
ever, an  oblong  figure ;  they  are  emarginate,  having  an  obtuse 
sinus  and  acuminated  segments.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  tooth 
on  either  segment  of  the  stipules  at  their  outward  margin 
and  towards  the  base.  The  pericheetial  leaves  are  upright, 
the  two  lateral  do  not  di£fer  in  figure  from  the  cauline ;  that 
corresponding  to  the  stipules  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  others. 
The  calyx  is  delicate,  nearly  transparent,  triangular,  with  the 
inferior  side  the  widest,  its  angles  are  thickened  and  opaque, 
the  mouth  has  large  spinous  teeth  and  is  divided  into  acute 
segments.  The  capsule  is  oval ;  the  peduncle  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  long. 

Of  the  European  species,  Jung,  bidtntataj  L.,  is  its  nearest 
ally,  from  which  its  smaller  size  and  entire  segments  of  the 
stipides  will  readily  distinguish  it;  but,  it  approaches  much 
nearer  to  Jung,  perpusilluj  nob.,  from  the  same  place ;  it  may 
be  known,  however,  by  its  greater  size,  more  considerable 
upright  tufts,  the  deeper  emargination  of  the  leaves,  their 
more  acuminate  segments,  their  greater  cellules,  and  the 
deeper  partition  of  the  stipules. 

27*  J.perpuMlay  n.  sp.;  caule  ceespitoso  adscendente  subra- 
moso,  foliis  erecto-patentibus  subsecundis  oblongo-ovatis 
bifidis,  segmentis  divaricatis  obtusiusculis  integerrimis, 
stipulis  minutis  oblongis  bifidis  integerrimis,  perigoniis 
ovatis. 
Has.  Campbell's  Island. 

Tufts  minute,  occurring  on  different  Musci,  probably  in 
very  wet  situations,  very  pale  yellow.    Stems  scarcely  three 
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lines  long,  very  sparingly  branched.  Leaves  patent,  usually 
from  a  narrow  base  ovate^  bifid,  very  rarely  trifid  at  the 
summit,  their  sinus  obtuse.  Stipules  about  the  breadth  of 
the  stems,  divided  above  into  two  acuminate  entire  segments. 
The  perigonia  are  short  ovate  spikes  of  closely  imbricated, 
ventricose  leaves,  with  minute  recurved  summits.  In  plants 
bearing  barren  pericheetia  the  leaves  are  more  round,  and 
increase  in  size  towards  the  summit  of  the  stem,  where  at 
length  they  become  pericheetial  with  a  shallower  sinus  than 
in  the  cauline,  than  which  they  are  far  longer  and  are  sub- 
dentate. 

Exceedingly  near  the  preceding,  under  the  description 
of  which  the  differences  are  pointed  out. 

28.  J.  muUy^ennay  n.  sp. ;  caule  ciespitoso  erecto  apice  inno- 
vationibus  binis  ramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  concavissimis 
oblongo-rotundatis  insequaliter  bifidis,  segmentis  acumi- 
natis  margine  incurvis  subdentatis,  stipulis  rotundatis 
emarginatis  subdentatis  concavissimis  imbricatis. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Tufts  two  or  three  inches  high,  flaccid,  of  a  sordid  purple 
colour.  Stems  thickened  above.  Leaves  ventricose,  inflated 
from  the  incurvation  of  their  margins,  amplexicaul,  scarcely 
dentate,  sometimes  entire,  their  acuminated  segments  bent 
in.  Stipules  nearly  rotundate,  one  margin,  often,  with  the 
dentation  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  other  and  this  on 
alternate  sides  of  adjoining  stipules. 

This  species  approaches,  in  character,  very  near  to  the 
tropical  Jtmff.  semtlata,  Swartz.  It  is,  however,  a  larger  and 
thicker  plant,  has  the  leaves  more  opaqae  and  of  a  lurid 
purple  colour,  they  are  besides  longer,  more  erect,  and  their 
margins  far  from  being  spinuloso-dentate,  are  scarcely 
toothed. 

29.  /.  spintferaf  n.  sp.;  caule  prostrate  implexo  subramoso, 
foliis  arete  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  decurrentibus  mar- 
gine recurvis  ovato-oblongis  emarginatis  bidentatis,  stipulis 
majoribus  subrotundis  6-fidis,  segmentis  lanceolatis. 
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Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Growing  rather  scattered,  than  in  patches,  on  the  surface 
of  other  HepaUca,  whitish-green.  Stems  about  half  an  inch 
long,  creeping,  their  tops  acuminate  and  recurved,  appearing 
channelled  on  the  upper  side  from  the  closely  imbricated 
leaves  approaching  at  their  bases.  Leaves  with  large  cellules, 
nearly  transparent  when  viewed  under  a  lens  in  water ;  they 
are  widest  at  their  insertion,  their  inferior  margin  is  very 
decurrent,  their  sinus  is  obtuse,  the  segments  much  acumi- 
nate and  divergent.  Stipules  remarkable  for  their  size, 
from  a  round  and  concave  base  dividing  usually  into  six 
segments,  which  embrace  the  leaves  and  give  to  the  shoot  a 
very  spinous  appearance.  The  anthers  are  situated  at  the 
bases  of  the  perigonial  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem 
in  the  channel  between  the  leaves  alternately;  they  are 
white,  rather  large,  and  are  pedicellated. 

30.  J,  cdlodonta,  n.  sp. ;  caule  prostrato  implexo  ramoso^ 
foliis  distichis  imbricatis^  patentibus  ovato-oblongis  obtusis 
subbidentatis,  stipulis  minutis  lanceolatis  bipartitis  inte- 
gerrimis. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  some  inches  in  diameter,  lurid-green.  Stems  about 
one  inch  long,  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  lying  in  one 
plane,  oblong,  with  a  wide  base,  rather  rounded  at  their  tops, 
having  commonly  two  teeth  and  an  irregular  sinus  be- 
tween them;  often,  however^  there  is  but  a  single  tooth 
and  sometimes  none ;  when  one  tooth  is  wanting  it  is  always 
the  posterior.  Stipules  deeply  doven,  the  segments  linear, 
acute,  entire. 

The  shape  of  the  stipules,  the  lurid  colour,  and  the  more 
oblong  leaves  will  distinguish  this  plant  from  Jung.  THc&o- 
manes,  Dicks,  in  a  barren  state. 

31.  /.  planimcula^  n.  sp.;  caule  caespitoso  procumbente 
ramoso,  foliis  distichis  subimbricatis  patentibus  ex  lata 
basi  rotundato-ovatis  integerrimis,  stipulis  minutis  ovatb 
apice  bifidis  basi  utrinque  unidentatis. 
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Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  sereral  inches  broad^  dusky  purple  or  the  younger 
shoots  palct  but  dusky  oliye.  Stems  blackish,  nearly  two 
inches  long,  variovialy  branched.  Leaves  flattish,  thin,  with 
kige  cdlules,  the  tops  often  folded  back  and  the  outline 
iirq^iilar^  being  sometimes  slightly  indented,  shewing  a  dis- 
position to  be  emarginate,  yet  this  does  not  occur.  Stipules 
with  a  shallow  division  at  their  tops,  not  wider  than  the 
stems. 

Allied  to  Jung.  heteropkyUay  Schrad. ;  this  moss,  how- 
ever, is  much  smaller,  much  paler,  with  leaves  more  decidedly 
emarginate,  more  closely  imbricated,  their  cellules  much 
more  minute  and  the  stipules  more  divided. 

(Chiloscyphus,  Neea^ 

32.  /.  au9traliSi  n.  sp.;  caule  laxe  csespitoso  procumbente 
ramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  planis  rotundatis  integerrimis, 
stipulis  oblongis  bipartitis  segmentis  basi  dentatis,  fructu 
in  ramis  brevibus  terminali,  calyce  oblongo  subcompresso 
bialato  bilabiato  labiis  rotundatis  dentatis. 
Hab.  Campbell-'s  Island,  and  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

From  the  former,  the  plants  are  brown,  growing  in  loose 
patches  among  other  Junffermannke.  Stems  above  an  inch 
in  length,  sending  down  rootlets  from  their  whole  under 
suriace;  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  on  the  younger  shoots 
vertical,  adpressed  and  homomallous,  on  the  older  subpatent; 
of  the  cellules  some  are  remarkably  larger  and  more  opaque, 
WK5h  are  irregularly  dispersed.  Stipules  oblong,  deeply  divided 
into  two  diveigent,  acuminate  segments^  each  of  which  has 
a  large  toolii  on  the  outer  margin  towards  the  base.  On  the 
short  fertile  branches  are  about  five  pairs  of  leaves,  of  which 
the  pair  next  to  the  calyx  or  the  perichcetial  are  oblong  and 
the  stipvde  corresponding  is  the  largest  and  most  deeply  laci- 
luated.  The  calyx  is  oblong,  cylindrical  at  the  base,  suboom- 
pressed  above,  where  are  two  linear  and  waved  wings,  below 
is  a  short  wing  reaching  from  the  base  half-way  towards  the 
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summit.  A  broken  capsule  found  within  a  calyx  contuned 
angulato-rotundate  seeds»  which  had  the  appearance  of 
sutures  diverging  from  a  point  above,  also  spiral  filaments, 
slender,  much  twisted  and  containing  a  double  helix. 

The  barren  plant  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  states 
of  Jungermanntapolyanthos^  L.  from  which  the  oblong,  wbged 
calyx  and  included  calyptra,  as  well  as  the  more  toothed 
stipules,  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  present. 

33.  /.  BtUardieri^  Schwaeg.  Musci  Hepai,  Prod.  p.  19. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island  and  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

34.  /.  coalita.  Hooker,  Musci  ExoU  t.  123. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

35.  /.  sinuosa,  Hooker,  Musci  Exot*  t.  113. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

36.  /.  leucopkylla,  n.  sp. ;  caule  laxe  ccespitoso  elongate 
erecto  subramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  convexias- 
culis  triangularibus  decurrentibus  cum  stipulis  oblongii 
coalitis  utrinque  spinoso-dentatis  margine  recurvis,  calyoe 
elongate  oblongo  compresso  bilabiate,  labiis  denticulatis, 
perigonii  foliis  abbreviatis  confertioribus. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Rather  dispersed  among  other  Jungermannia^  dusky 
yellowish-olive.  Stems  scarcely  exceeding  one  inch  in 
height ;  the  branches  few^  and  variously  placed.  Leaves 
and  stipules  spinoso-dentate  on  the  anterior  margin,  which 
is  considerably  recurved.  The  perigonia  are  either  terminal 
or  in  the  course  of  a  shoot,  and  very  conspicuous  from  being 
so  much  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  branch,  with  leaves 
much  shorter  and  more  crowded  than  the  cauline ;  in  the 
axillae  of  three  or  four,  single,  pedicellated,  very  minutei 
oblong  anthers  may  be  observed. 

37-  J.  fissisiipa,  n.  sp.;  caule  prostrato  implexo  subramoio, 
foliis  distichis  imbricatis  patentibus  margine  inferiore  re- 
curve integerrimo  basi  decurrente  ovatis  obtusis  ciliato- 
dentatis  cum  stipula  coalitis,  stipulis  rotundatis  laciniatis 
laciniis  ciliato-dentatis. 
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Chiloscypbos  spinosus,  Gottsche  in  Synops.  Hepatic. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  some  inches  in  diameter,  growing  on  the  surface 
of  other  Hqfotica  or  Muscij  pale-tawny.  Stems  from  one 
to  two  inches  long,  yariously  but  sparingly  branched  ;  shoots 
one  eighth  of  an  inch  wide.  Leaves  rather  flat,  but,  by  the 
recurvation  of  the  inferior  margin,  they  appear  at  that  part 
somewhat  convex ;  the  denticulation  is  long  and  the  terminal 
pair  of  teeth  include  a  considerable  notch ;  the  stipules  are 
round  and  divided  into  about  six  short  lacinies,  which  how- 
ever have  teeth  as  coarse  as  those  of  the  leaves. 

The  deeply  divided  stipules  will  serve  readily  to  separate 
this  species  from  Jung.  BiUardteri^  Hooker. 

(Lepidozea,  Nees), 

S8.  J»  kevtfoliay  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  elongate  pinnato, 
ramis  brevibus  patentibus  recurvis  attenuatis,  foliis  stipu- 
lisque  qoadrato-rotundatis  quadrifidis  segmentis  acutis 
incurvis,  calyce  in  ramis  brevibus  ex  inferiore  parte  caulis 
egredientibus  terminali  lanceolato  acuminato  apice  plicato, 
ore  denticulato. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

In  flat  tufb,  or  dispersed,  pale-olive  brown.  Stems  slen- 
der, one  or  two  inches  long;  branches  attenuate,  short, 
issuing  at  right  angles,  subrecurved.  Leaves  fixed  obliquely 
across  the  stem,  rather  distant,  smooth.  Stipules  scarcely 
one  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  terminal  on  a 
very  short  perichsetium  of  a  few  erect  adpressed  leaves, 
which  are  less  deeply  divided  than  the  cauline.  Capsule 
cylindrical ;  seeds  numerous,  round,  dark-brown ;  spiral 
filaments  long,  slightly  twisted,  having  a  double  helix. 

This  species  approaches  the  European  Jvngermannia 
reptanSy  L. ;  the  size  is  smaller,  the  stems  less  closely  pin- 
nated, the  leaves  are  more  distant  and  have  not  the  dotted 
appearance  arising  from  prominent  cellules  as  noticed  of 
/.  reptan$  in  Hook.  Brit.  Jung.  Besides,  the  calyx  is 
situated  on  a  shorter  pericheetium,  and  is  more  elongated. 
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39.  /.  tenaofy  Greville  in  Ann.  Lye,  of  New  York. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

40.  /.  tetradactyla,  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  debili  prostrato 
subpinnato,  foliis  distichis  patentibus  laxiusculis  ex  sub- 
quadrata  basi  longius  quadrispinosis,  spinis  articulatis, 
stipulis  minutis  quadripartitis,  calyce  elongato  cylindraceo 
ore  contracto  ciliato. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group ;  on  Jung.  coaKta,  Hooker. 

Patches  from  one  to  two  inches  wide^  pale  yellowish- 
green.  Stems  often  one  inch  long,  much  branched  with 
alternate  shoots,  whose  leaves  are  crowded  towards  the 
summit.  The  stem  is  contained  in  a  transparent  and  colour- 
less sheath;  much  wider  than  the  opaque  central  part ;  hence, 
under  a  lens,  the  stem  appears  to  be  winged  with  a  pellucid 
membrane.  Leaves  on  the  main  stem  more  distant  than  at 
the  tops  of  the  shoots,  from  a  broad  subquadrate  base,  divid- 
ing above  into  four  jointed  setaceous  segments.  The  sti- 
pules are  scarcely  wider  than  the  sterns^  and  their  divisions 
are  rather  subulate  than  setaceous. 

From  Jung,  centipes,  TayL,  a  species  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land;  the  present  may  be  separated  by  its  darker  colour^  its 
more  branched  and  decidedly  pinnate  stems,  by  the  lesser 
ratio  of  the  undivided  to  the  divided  part  of  the  leaves,  by 
the  more  distant  and  less  patent  leaves,  and  by  the  more 
setaeeous  figure  of  their  segments. 

The  calyces  and  perigonia  occur  on  New  Zealand  speci- 
mens ;  the  former  are  fully  as  long  as  the  shoots,  that  is, 
remarkably  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  they 
are  ovato-cylindrical,  very  slightly  bent  to  one  side ;  the 
perichsetial  leaves  are  erect,  and  have  a  longer  common  base 
to  the  laciniflB  than  the  cauline.  The  perigonia  are  cylindrical 
spikes,  their  leaves  have  large  and  tumid  bases,  and  usually 
are  only  bifid  above,  each  containing  at  its  axilla  a  single, 
round,  minute,  brownish,  pedicellated  anther. 

41.  /•  patentissima,  n.  sp. ;  caule  subcsespitoso  repente  pin- 
nato,  ramis  brevibus,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  late  cellu- 
losis  obovatis  quadrifidis  segmentis  rectiusculis  integerrimis, 
stipulis  minutis  subquadratis  quadridentatis. 
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Hab.  Lord  Aucklftnd^s  group. 

Fetches  shallow,  creeping  on  other  HepaHca  or  on  Muscif 
pale  yellovish-oUve ;  branches  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye,  alternate,  short,  the  flagelliform  ones  attenuated, 
their  leares  distant  and  diminishing  towards  the  ends. 
Cauline  leaves  closely  set,  patent,  their  segments  not  re- 
curred^ their  cellules  large>  obovate  and  divided  above  into 
four  lanceolate  segments,  the  undivided  part  cuneate.  Sti- 
pules not  wider  than  the  stems,  their  divisions  short. 

Our  plant  approaches^  in  character  and  habit,  nearest  to 
the  European  Jungermanmia  reptans,  L.  It  is^  however, 
much  smaller,  its  leaves  are  not  at  all  incurved  or  concave, 
their  undivided  portion  or  base  less  considerable,  their  divi- 
sion deeper,  and  themselves  more  closely  imbricated. 

42.  /.  albulay  n.  sp. ;  caule  subimplexo  erecto  ramoso,  foliis 
imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  concavis  late  oblongis  apiee 
quadrispinosis  antice  gibbosis  dentatis,  stipulis  concavis 
rotundatis  subsexfidis. 

Hab.   Lord    Auckland's    group;    growing    on    GoUschea 

Lekmannianay  Lind. 

Stems  thinly  dispersed,  very  whitish-green,  rather  pinnate; 
branches  short,  except  when  terminated  with  flagelliform 
shoots.  Leaves  concave,  their  segments  pointing  forwards 
and  thus  imbricated,  like  a  series  of  cups  one  within  another, 
their  cellules  large,  their  anterior  margin  swelling  out  and 
dentate,  the  four  segments  or  spines  entire.  Stipules  about 
one-third  the  size  of  the  leaves,  imbricated,  divided  into 
from  six  to  eight  laciniee. 

The  present  is  allied  to  Junffermannia  Scolopendra,  Hooker, 
as  well  as  to  Jungermanma  kirsutay  Nees ;  both  of  these, 
however,  have  a  hoary  aspect,  absent  in  our  plant ;  besides 
their  leaves  are  more  erect  and  adpressed,  while  the  segments 
are  longer  and  narrower. 

43.  /.  hippurioide^y  n.  sp. ;  caule  .ceespitoso  minuto  procum- 
bente  ramoso,  foliis  subimbricatis  patentibus  ex  angusta 
basi  bi-trifidis,  segmentis  linearibus  acutiusculis,  stipulis 
minutis  erectis  adpressis  trifidis. 
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Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group.     On  bark. 

Tufts  with  variously  entangled,  flattish  shoots,  pale  olive. 
Stems  nearly  two  inches  long,  very  irregularly  pinnate. 
Leaves  closely  set,  patent,  appearing  as  if  the  segments  were 
in  whorls,  divided  into  two  or  three  deep  segments,  very 
rarely  into  four,  such  lacinis  are  not  articulated  but  mi- 
nutely cellular.  The  stipules  may  easily  escape  detection, 
lying  closely  adpressed  to  the  stem,  and  not  exceeding  it  in 
diameter;  they  have  usually  three  upright  linear  divisions. 

From  Jungermarmia  tetradadylaj  nob.  above  described, 
the  present  may  be  known  by  its  shorter,  more  patent  leaves, 
which,  as  well  as  the  stipules,  are  usually  trifid. 

44.  «/•  dispary  Mont. 

Campbell's  Island,  and  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

(Mastigobryum,  Nees). 

45.  /.  Novm  Hollandia,  Nees. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

46.  /.  involutay  Mont,  in  Voy.  m  Pol  Sud.  t.  18./.  2. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Of  all  the  Mastigobrya  of  Nees  the  present  most  approxi- 
mates to  M.  Nova  HoUandue;  it  maybe  distinguished  by  the 
yellower  colour  of  the  entire  plant,  the  more  simple  and 
greater  stems,  by  the  larger,  wider,  and  shorter  leaves,  which, 
too,  are  not  so  closely  imbricated,  and  by  the  wider  cells  of 
which  they  are  composed. 

47*  J*  airo-virens,  n.  sp. ;  caule  disperse  erecto  ramoso 
subtus  flagellifero,  foliis  patentibus  subdistantibus  triangu- 
laribus  obtusiusculis  apice  inaequaliter  biEdis  cesterum  in- 
tegerrimis,  cellulis  marginem  inferiorem  versus  majoribus, 
stipuUs  minutis  semirotundatis  tripartitis,  segmentis 
acutis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Stems  about  one  inch  high,  frequently  solitary,  irregularly 
branched,  the  younger  greenish-olive,  the  older  blackish* 
Leaves  minute  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  stem, 
scarcely  imbricated,  triangular  or  obliquely  ovate,  acutely 
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emarginate,  slightly  incurved  at  the  top ;  the  cellules  are  in 
distinct  dots,  and  so  much  larger  towards  the  inferior  margin 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  the  presence  of  a  pellucid  nerve 
as  happens  in  M.  VMsgyUaterum^  Nees.  Stipules  scarcely  as 
wide  as  the  stems ;  they  have  three  acuminate  teeth,  issuing 
from  a  shallow  common  portion.  The  diminutive  sise,  irre- 
gular branching,  great  disproportion  between  the  breadth  of 
the  stems  and  of  the  leaves,  their  rather  distant  position  and 
unequal  cellules,  give  characters,  when  taken  together,  that 
readily  distinguish  the  present  from  all  its  congeners. 

48.  /•  mUantj  n.  sp.;  caule  laxe  casspitoso  erecto  incurvo 
simplid,  foliis  arete  imbricatis  patentibus  concavis  latissime 
ovatis  apioe  inesqualiter  bifidis,  margine  subint^ris,  sti- 
pulis  erectis  oblongo-rotundatis  concavis  apice  subdentatis, 
stolonibus  subbasilaribus  adscendentibus  apioe  demum  fo^ 
liosis. 

Hab.  LfOrd  Auckland's  group. 

Stems  tufted,  simple,  nodding,  or  bending  down,  as  in 
Jtmgermannia  tenax^  Grev. ;  almost  white  near  the  root,  pale 
dusky-green  above,  except  at  the  summit  which  is  often 
blackened.  The  leaves  are  almost  cup-shaped,  bifid,  the 
inferior  segment  the  smaller,  the  cells  project  at  the  maigins 
which  here  and  there  especially  towards  the  top  have  one  or 
two  teeth :  the  cells  are  large  at  the  centre,  and  at  the  bases 
of  the  leaves. 

In  Jungermannia  tenax,  Qrev.,  which  exhibits  in  some 
degree  the  habit  of  the  present,  the  stems  are  branched,  and 
the  leaves  multifid. 

(Schisma,  Nees.) 

49.  /.  Scolopendra,  Hook.  Musci  ExoL  t.  40. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

(Mastigophora,  Nees,) 

50.  J.  htrsuta,  Nees. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 
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(Trichocolea,  Nets.) 

b\.  J,  moUissimaf  n.  sp. ;  caule  implezo  adscendente  bipin- 
nato^  ramis  teretibas^  foliis  alternis  e  basi  lata  dichotomo- 
multifidis,  laciniis  capillaribus  subincurvis,  stipulis  bifidis 
dichotomo-partitis  laciniis  capillaribus,  calyce  es  inferiore 
caulis  parte  clavato-obovato  bilabiate  undique  squamis 
lineari-lanceolatis  ciliato-laciniatis  tectis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

In  flat  patches,  soft  in  appearance,  as  well  as  to  the  touch, 
the  young  pale  pea-green,  the  older  much  paler,  almost 
white;  stems  five  or  six  or  more  inches  long;  branches 
crowded  and  nearly  equal,  whence  the  shoots  have  a  pec- 
tinate appearance.  Leaves  patent  at  the  base,  incurved  at 
the  top.  Stipules  smaller,  but  similar  to  the  leaves.  Calyces 
nearly  two  lines  long,  lateral;  pedicels  half  an  inch  long. 
Capsule  oblong. 

This  may  easily  be  overlooked  for  Jungermamiia  Tomentella, 
Ehrh. ;  but  the  branches  are  more  crowded,  cylindrical,  not 
compressed,  the  stipules  and  leaves  are  dichotomously 
divided,  and  the  scales  on  the  calyx  are  longer,  and  lineari- 
lanceolate. 

52.  J.  polyacanthoy  n.  sp. ;  caule  subceespitoso  erecto  ramose 
spiculis  scabrido,  foliis  laxis  erectiusculis  stipulisque  ex 
angusta  basi  quadrifidis  lachiiis  ramosis,  segmentis  spiculi- 
formibus  articulatis,  calyce  terminali  majore  obevato  tu- 
mido  quadridentato  squamifero. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  consisting  of  a  few  plants,  growing  up  among  other 
Jungermanma,  from  which  they  borrow  support,  pale  dusky- 
olive.  Stems  about  one  inch  long,  variously  divided,  their 
tops  thickened  with  a  cluster  of  new  leaves  thickly  set  with 
rigid,  straight,  short  scales  like  tops  of  needles,  these  as  well 
as  the  segments  of  the  leaves  and  stipules  are  articulated. 
Leaves  somewhat  embracing  the  stem;  the  stipules  some- 
what concave  towards  the  stem.      The  calyces  are  truly 
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terminal,  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  stems 
and  leaves,  bearing  leaf-like  scales ;  they  are  from  a  narrow 
base  obovate. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  Antarctic 
Jungermanma  tetradactyla,  TayL,  as  well  as  from  the  Euro- 
pean /.  seiacea,  and  J.  trtchophyUa^  by  the  compound  lacinies 
of  the  leaves  t  besides,  the  stems  and  branches  have  a  pecuUar 
rugged  and  squamose  appearance  from  the  diflferent  direc- 
tions which  the  points  of  the  crowded  leaves  and  stipules 
assume. 

(Radula,  Nets,) 

53.  /.  eomphmatay  L* 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

54.  /•  agmtegia,  n.  sp.;  caule  csspitoso  prostrate  sub- 
pinnato,  ramis  complanatis,  foliis  imbricatis  erectiusculis 
convexis  integerrimis,  lobo  superiore  obovato-rotundato 
margine  recurve,  perichaetialibus  oblongis  transversalibus 
deflexis,  calyce  elongato-obconico  compresso  truncato  in- 
tegerrimo.    J.  complanata,  var.  fi.  Hook.  Br.  Jung.  ^*  81. 

/.17. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  wide,  shallow,  brownish-olive.  Stems  from  one 
to  four  inches  long,  irregularly  pinnate,  the  branches  set 
nearly  at  right  angles.  Leaves  firom  a  narrow  base  flatly 
cup- shaped,  the  lower  lobe  tumid  at  its  involution  with  its 
angulate  top,  lying  closely  adpressed  to  the  inside  of  the 
upper  lobe. 

This  species  is  found  abundantly  in  Ireland,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Lindenberg,  in  Svntzerland.  It  may  be  discri- 
minated from  J.  complanata,  L.  by  the  smaller  size,  more 
convex  leaves,  their  olive-brown  colour,  their  lesser  lobe  not 
sharply  reflected  on  the  upper  but  having  a  tumid  base,  and 
by  the  deflexed  perichaetial  leaves;  besides  the  perigonia 
occur  usually  at  the  termination  of  a  shoot,  and  not  on 
proper  short  branches ;  the  angulate  portion  of  the  lower 
lobe  is  shorter  than  in  /.  complanata^  L.    In  Ireland  this 
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species  prefers  the  wet  surface  of  mural  rocks^  but  /.  cam-^ 
planata  the  drier  situation  of  bark  of  trees. 

55.  /•  uvtfera^  n.  sp. ;  caule  implezo  procumbente  subpinnadm 
ramoso,  foliis  distichis  imbricatis  integenimis,  lobo  sa- 
periore  majore  rotundato-oblongo  apice  recurvo  basiventri* 
coso^  inferiore  truncato  recunro  oblongo-ovato  obtuso  apice 
adpresso  piano,  perigoniis  filiformibus  lateralibus  sub  foliis 
latentibus,  calyce  oblongo  compresso  truncato  integerrimo 
utrinque  alato. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  flat,  thick,  brownish-olive.  Stems  from  one  to  two 
inches  long.  Leaves  somewhat  recurved,  when  dry  they 
appear  to  have  at  the  base,  and  near  to  the  stem,  each  an 
oval  body,  which  in  reality  is  the  swollen  base  of  the  recurved 
lower  lobe,  whose  rounded  summit,  however,  lies  flatly  ad- 
pressed  to  the  upper  lobe.  From  under  the  leaves  several 
annual  shoots  arise  like  the  stem,  but  diminutive  in  all  their 
dimensions;  with  these  frequently  alternate  very  minute 
filiform  perigonia,  having  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  pitcher -shaped 
closely  imbricated  leaves ;  the  entire  perigonia  are  covered 
by  the  upper  lobe  of  the  leaves.  The  perichaetium  is  formed 
of  two  erect  leaves,  whose  tops  are  wide  and  round,  and 
whose  inferior  lobes  overlapping  each  other  form  aknosta 
tubular  base. 

This  species  is  dosely  allied  to  Badtda  pecttnata^  of  Nees ; 
but  the  leaves  of  this  have  their  upper  lobes  more  elongated, 
while  the  lower  terminates  in  a  single  broad  tooth  or  tgHcubu; 
the  perigonia^  too,  are  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  leaf.  The 
calyx  is  singular  in  the  present  species  for  having,  on  each 
side,  from  four  to  five  elevated  opaque  ridges  or  wings. 

(Madotheca,  Nees.) 

56.  /.  partita,  n.  sp. ;  caule  subceespitoso  erecto  subdicho- 
tomo,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  convexis  recurvis  inte- 
gerrimis,  lobo  superiore  oblongo-rotundato,  inferiore  vix 
commisso  ovato  obtuso  margine  exteriore  basi  dentato,  sti- 
polls  imbricatis  ovalibus  obtusissimis  integenimis  maigine 
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planis,  calyce  lateral!  compresso  late  ovato,  ore  bilobo, 

lobis  denticulatis^  capsola  basin  usque  quadripartita. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Tufts  loose^  of  a  pale  yellowish-green.  Stems  from  three 
to  four  inches  high^  branching  usually  in  a  dichotomous 
manner;  branches  rather  short,  patent.  Leaves  closely  im- 
bricated, and  even  when  moistened  recurved,  so  as  to  give  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  stem  a  very  convex  appearance ;  their 
margins  are  quite  entire,  except  of  the  perichastial  pair,  in 
which  they  are  dentate.  Before  protrusion  of  the  capsule, 
the  calyces  have  their  mouths  compressed,  their  upper  sur- 
face convex,  while  beneath  there  is  a  longitudinal  prominent 
ridge.  The  capsule  is  divided  into  four  valves  down  to  the 
very  base. 

From  the  European  Jungernymnia  plaiyphyUay  L.,  the  pre- 
sent is,  at  first  sight,  distinguishable  by  its  ramification, 
which  is  not  so  decidedly  pinnate,  by  its  more  distant 
branches,  by  the  lower  lobes  of  the  leaves  being  more  acute 
as  well  as  by  its  being  toothed  exteriorly  towards  the  base, 
by  the  plane  margins  of  the  stipules,  and  by  the  complete 
division  of  the  capsule  into  valves. 

(FruUania,  Nees). 

56.  t/.  MageUanica,  Lamarky  Encyc.  Bot.  v.  By  p.  28. 

Hab.  Campbell  Island. 

57-  J»  clavigeray  Hook.  Muse.  ExoU  t.  JO. 

Hab.  Campbell  Island. 

58.  J.myo90ta,  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  procumbente  bipin- 
nato ;  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  convexis  ovato-rotundatis 
integerrimis,  auriculis  minutis  obovatis  divergentibus  fo- 
liorum  ad  basin  processui  marginal!  involuto  insidentibus. 
stipulis  caule  latioribus  obovatis  bifidis,  calyce  ex  angusta 
cylindracea  basi  obovato  plicato,  ore  ladniato  integerrimo. 

Hab.  Campbell  Island  and  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
Tufts  flattish,  shallow,  reddish-brown.     Stems  two  inches 

long,  wider  above,  pinnated,  the  branches  again  pinnated 

with  shoots  that  have  their  leaves  and  auricles  closely  set. 
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Leaves^  the  inferior  pale  olive,  the  upper  reddish-patplei 
very  thin^  rather  loosely  imbricated,  pointing  a  little  forwards, 
their  cells  minute :  at  the  inferior  margin,  near  the  stem,  Lb  a 
process  which,  folding  inwards  towards  the  leaf^  forms  an  ob- 
lique pedicel  to  the  auricle;  this  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
a  minute  oval  leaf,  and  is  inflated,  obovate  and  open  beneath. 
The  perichaetial  leaves  are  three,  erect,  closely  embracing  the 
base  of  the  calyx,  the  two  lateral  are  entire^  obovate,  having 
a  strap-shaped,  acute,  curved  inner  lobe  with  reflexed  sides, 
the  third  or  stipular  leaf  is  oblong,  deeply  divided  into  two 
recurved  linear  segments,  whose  margins  are  rugged  bat  not 
toothed.     For  nearly  one  third  of  its  length,  at  the  base,  the 
calyx  is  cylindrical  and  smooth,  then  rotundato-obovate,  ex- 
ceeding the  periclueiium  by  one  third  of  its  length,  it  is  split 
above  into  three  or  four  ladnuBf  and  has  longitudinal  inden- 
tations on  the  upper,  but  a  wide  ridge  on  the  inferior  surface; 
in  the  young  state  it  appears  to  be  crowned  with  a  short 
tube.    By  the  minute,  divergent  auricles^  occurring  below  the 
leaves,  this  species  is  easily  known  from  its  congeners. 
59.  J.  aUophyUaj  n.  sp. ;  caule  laxius  disperse  tenui  debili 
flexuoso  subramoso,  foliis  subdistantibus  erecto-patentibns 
late  ovalibus  obtusis  acutisque  integerrimis  subdentatisqoe, 
auriculis  anguste  oblongis  subincurvis  ab  foliorum  basi 
divergentibus,  stipulis  minutis  bifidis  segmentis  lanoeolatis 
interdum  auriculiformibus. 
Hab.  Campbell  Island:   among  other  Jungermanmmy  very 
sparingly. 

Black  when  dry ;  moistened^  under  the  microscope,  appear- 
ing of  a  fine  dark-purple  colour.  Stems  only  two  or  three 
lines  long,  having  a  few  alternate  short  branches.  The  leaves 
present  great  differences  of  form^  the  lower  are  the  longer, 
they  are  broadly  elliptical  or  ovate,  very  obtuse  or  acuminate, 
entire  or  with  one  or  two  large  teeth;  their  cellules  are  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant ;  the  auricles  are 
supported  on  an  inflexed  part  of  the  lower  margin  of  the 
leaf;  they  are  large  compared  with  the  latter^  and  lie  below 
them,  divaricating  outwards  and  downwards.    As  in  Jwiger* 
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ffumnia  clamgera^  Hook.,  the  segments  of  the  stipules  are 
frequently  replaced  by  auricles.  The  present  is,  perhaps, 
the  minutest  species  of  this  subdivision  of  the  genus,  hitherto 
known. 

60.  J.  reticulata^  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  prostrato  subpin- 
natim  ramoso,  ramis  brevibus,  foliis  distichis  imbricatis 
patentibus  concayis,  rotundato«obIongis  apice  recurvis, 
margine  inferiori  subdentatis,  auriculis  subbifidis,  segmente 
exteriari  clavato,  inttriori  subulato ;  stipulis  quadripartitis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  several  inches  wide,  flat,  entangled,  the  older  parts 
blackish,  the  new  either  pale,  almost  whitish,  or  of  a  fine 
vinous  red  or  purple.  Stems  about  two  inches  long,  often 
elongated,  the  branches   very  short.      Leaves  remarkably 
pellucid  and  having  laige  reticulations  or  cells;  entire,  except 
that  the  cauline  have  a  tooth  or  two  on  their  inferior  margin ; 
on  the  main  stem,  the  clavate  auricle  is  accompanied  by  a 
subulate  leaf-like  process^  between  it  and  the  stem.    Stipules 
rather  concave,  deeply  divided,  their  segments  much  acumi- 
nated ;  on  the  younger  branches  the  segments  of  the  sti- 
pules are  often  but  two;  but  the  segments,  whether  two, 
three,  or  four,  are  sometimes  changed  into  clavate  forms. 
Between  this,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  under  the 
microscope,  and  Jungermannia  clavigera^  Hook.,  it  is  difficult 
to  define  the  di£ferences.    The  larger  cells  of  the  leaves  of  the 
present,  the  larger  and  darker  tufts,  the  shorter  branches  fre- 
quently concealed  by  the  leaves,  the  tumid  summits  of  the 
stems,  the  denticulation  limited  to  the  inferior  margin  ofthe 
leaf>  and  the  margins  of  the  segments  of  the  stipules  not  re- 
curved, are  very  principal  and  decisive  marks. 
61.  /•  aterrima.  n.   sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente  vage- 
ramoso  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  concavis  integerrimis 
rotundato-oblongis,  apice  recurvis,  auriculis  late  oblongis 
inflatis,  stipulis  minutis  ovatis  bipartitis,  segmentis  lanceo- 
latis  exterius  basi  unidentatis,  perigoniis  rotundatis,  foliis 
perichaetialibus  integerrimis  incurvis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

2  G  2 
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Tufts  several  inches  wide,  black,  the  shoots  shining,  at  the 
very  summits  sometimes  purplish;  branches  for  the  most 
part  solitary,  by  no  means  pinnate,  of  nearly  equal  thickness 
throughout.  The  inflated  auricle  has  its  lower  end  below  the 
inferior  margin  of  the  leaf.  Stipules  bipartite,  having  so 
large  a  tooth  exteriorly  on  each  segment,  that  the  entire  may 
almost  with  propriety  be  said  to  be  quadrifid.  What  is  rare 
in  this  genus;  the  plants  are  usually  monoicous,  or  have 
perigonia  and  perichatia  on  the  same  stems  ;  the  former  rest 
on  short  stalks,  and  are  renato-rotundate,  having  in  the  dry 
state  a  longitudinal  groove  observable  on  the  upper  side, 
where  the  inner  margins  of  the  inflated  closely  imbricated 
leaves  meet;  the perichmtia  have  their  three  leaves  so  secand 
and  so  concave,  as  to  appear  as  rounded  bodies,  ^fhis  species 
possesses  some  points  of  affinity  with  Junfferma»mia  fragiR^ 
folia,  Tayl.,  lately  observed  in  Ireland  and  in  Switzerland,  a 
plant  equally  minute,  but  scarcely  so  uniformly  black  and 
shining,  and  which  has  the  leaves  less  densely  cellular,  while 
the  perichaetial  are  dentate. 
62.  /.  congestoy  n.  sp. ;  caule  ccDspitoso  procumbente  ramose, 

foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  integerrimis  ovalibus  snbapica- 

latis  auricula  inflata  oblonga,  stipulis  minutis   rotundato- 

ovatis  bifidis  integerrimis,  foliis  pericheetialibus  oblongis 

apiculatis  incanis  integerrimis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  several  inches  wide,  reddish-brown.  Stems  nearly 
two  inches  long,  irregularly  yet  somewhat  pinnatedly  branch- 
ed ;  branches  erecto-patent,  curving  upwards.  Leaves  eon- 
cave,  usually  apiculate ;  the  auricle  reaches  below  the  lower 
margin  of  the  leaves,  and  is  removed  from  contact  with  the 
stem.  Stipules  quite  entire,  with  acutely  bifid  tops ;  they  are 
scarcely  wider  than  the  stems.  The  barren  perichatia  have 
a  rounded  summit,  which  probably  is  altered  in  the  calyci- 
ferous  plant ;  the  leaves  are  all  erect,  acuminate,  and  entire, 
the  two  lateral  are  oblong,  each  with  an  inner  lobe  whose 
margin  is  reflexed,  the  third  or  stipular  leaf  is  divided  deeply 
into  two  lanceolate,  apiculate,  entire  segments. 

The  present  is  nearly  allied  to  Junffermannia  aterrima, 
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nob.,  which  is,  however,  readily  and  exactly  distinguished  by 
its  black  colour,  by  its  less  acuminate  perichaetial  leaves^  and 
principally  by  its  entire  stipules. 

(Lejeunia,  Spreviget). 

63.  /•  implemcauliSf  n.  sp. ;  caule  ccespitoso  erecto  ramoso^ 
foliis  subimbricatis  erecto-patentibusovatis  obtusis  concavis 
apice  incurvis,  lobulis  anguste  OTatis  inflezis  tumidis,  sti- 
pulis  rotundatis  caule  latioribus  apice  fissis. 

Hab.  CampbelFs  Island. 

Tufts  about  one  inch  high,  brownish-olive.  Stems  va- 
riously branched ;  the  branches  erect.  Leaves  very  concave^ 
hence  the  shoots  have  a  nodulose  appearance,  they  are  some- 
what decurrent,  on  which  part  the  involute  lobulus  is  placed. 
Stipules  nearly  circular,  and  often  appearing  undivided,  but 
pressure  exhibits  a  narrow  split. 

This  is  closely  allied  to  Jungermannia  serpylU/olia,  Dick^., 
whidi  does  not  appear  to  be  an  Antarctic  species,  and  differs 
by  its  darker  colour,  more  concave  and  more  erect  leaves, 
which  too  are  somewhat  acute,  and  have  minuter  and  more 
densely  placed  cellules ;  besides,  the  segments  of  the  stipules 
are  by  no  means  divergent. 

64,  /•  albo'Virens^  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  prostrato  ramoso, 
foliis  laxis  patentibus  oUongis  apice  rotundatis  integer- 
rimis,  lobulis  ovatis  involutis  tumidis,  stipulis  exiguis  ob- 
longis  bifidis  segmentis  obtusis^  calyce  in  ramo  brevi  pro- 
prio  terminali  ex  angusta  basi  elongate-obovato  apice 
qnadriplicato  tubifero. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Batches  superficial,  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  by  no 
means  tufted^  very  pale  olive-green.  Stems  from  two  to 
three  lines  long,  irregularly  and  distantly  branched.  Leaves 
embracing  the  stem,  half-pitcher-shaped  below^  oblong  and 
rounded  above,  with  the  tops  for  the  most  part  bending  back, 
their  structure  is  close  with  minute  cells.  Stipules  closely 
adfM'essed  to  the  stems,  so  as  to  be  observed  with  some  diffi- 
culty, oblong,  scarcely  as  wide  as  the  stem.    Perielustia  of 
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three  pieces,  the  two  lateral  upright,  concave,  obtuse,  each 
having  an  acute  lobe  on  the  inner  side,  the  third  or  stipular 
leaf  is  from  a  narrow  base  oblong,  bifid,  in  all  respects 
like  a  magnified  stipule.  The  calyx  opens  by  four  lacifuay 
which  before  emission  of  the  capsule  lie  close  together  and 
form  a  short  tube.  Capsule,  as  seen  when  removed  out  of 
a  calyx,  sphserical,  pale-brown,  the  valves  not  divided  down 
to  the  base.  Seeds  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  capsule, 
and  consequently  comparatively  few,  very  angular;  spiral 
filaments  very  few,  in  diameter  not  one  third  of  that  of  the 
seeds. 

Jungermannia  tdicinaj  Tayl.,  which  has  sometimes  been 
taken  for  Jungermannia  mintUissimay  Smith,  bears  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  present,  especially  in  its  preferring  other 
moist  mosses  on  which  to  grow.  The  Irish  plant,  however, 
is  distinct  by  its  less  size,  the  greater  cells  of  its  leaves, 
which  are  subacute,  whilst  their  lobulus  has  a  sharp  process 
or  tooth  at  the  point  of  its  involution,  by  the  more  divided 
stipules,  whose  segments  are  more  acute  and  by  the  recurved 
perichaetial  leaves. 

65*  J.  Mimosa^  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  repente  ramoso,  foliis 
imbricatis  patentibus  concavis  acinaciformibus  integer- 
rimis  apice  recurvis,  lobulis  ovatis  involutis,  stipulis  ovatis 
acute  bifidis,  calyce  elongate— -obovato  pentagono  ore  con- 
tracto  tubifero. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  minute,  dusky  olive.  Stems  about  half  an  inch 
long,  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  somewhat  recurved,  and 
so  appearing  scymitar-shaped ;  the  lobulus  is  oval  and  erecto- 
patent ;  the  structure  of  the  leaves  is  very  dense.  Stipules 
scarcely  wider  than  the  stems.  The  lateral  perichcetial 
leaves  wide,  oblong,  quite  entire,  concave,  with  recurved  tops, 
the  third  or  inferior  leaf  is  in  all  respects  like  the  stipules, 
except  that  it  is  more  elongated  and  more  concave.  The 
periffonia  are  lateral,  short,  obtuse  spikes,  directly  placed  on 
the  stem,  their  leaves  are  short,  roundish,  tumid  and  very 
closely  imbricated.    Calyces  from  a  narrow  linear  base  obo- 
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Tate,  with  five  ribs  or  angles,  very  obtuse,  terminating  in  a 
minute  erect  tube. 

The  chief  points  of  distinction  between  this  and  Jun- 
germanma  sefjnfUtfoliay  Dicks.,  are  the  denser  structure  of 
the  leaves,  their  recurved  tops,  the  larger  calyx,  more  naked 
at  the  base,  and  the  rounder,  more  concave,  and  less  erect 
perichflBtial  leaves. 

66.  J.  Iatitan8j  n.  sp ;  caule  disperso  tenuissimo  prostrato 
ramoso,  foliis  subimbricatis  erecto-patentibus  oelluloso- 
crenulatis  ovatis  acutis,  lobulis  ovatis  involutis,  stipulis 
minutis  bifidis  segmentis  lanceolatis  obtusis,  foliia  perichie- 
tialibus  acuminatis. 

Hab.  On  Jung,  uvi/era,  nob.    Lord  Auckland^a  groups 

Patches  very  loose  and  shallow,  very  pale-green.  Stems 
three  or  four  lines  long,  creeping,  irregularly  branched. 
Leaves  scarcely  imbricated^  on  young  shoots  rather  distant ; 
they  vary  in  length,  and  in  being  acute  or  acuminate ;  their 
cellules  are  very  large,  especially  towards  the  margin, 
which  has  a  rugged  appearance,  but  it  is  not  regularly  cre- 
nate ;  the  lobubis  only  half  as  wide  as  the  leaves.  Stipules 
scarcely  wider  than  the  stems.  The  perichatia  are  terminal 
on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  year>  erect,  obovate,  all  the 
pieces  acuminate,  the  two  lateral  incurved,  so  that  without 
careful  observation  the  perichmtium  may  pass  for  a  bilabiate 
calyx,  the  third  or  stipular  perichtetial  leaf  is  concave,  oval 
and  bifid. 

The  present  resembles  the  Irish  Jungermanma  echinaia,, 
TayL,  but  the  leaves  are  not  so  regularly  crenate ;  besides, 
stipules  are  present. 

(Symphyogyna,  Nees). 

67.  /.  PkyUanthus,  Hooker^  Musci  Exot.  t.  95. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

68.  J.  flabellata,Labillard.Fl.  Nov.  Hoa.L  254,/.  I. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
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(Aneura,  Nees). 

69.  /.  muUifida,  L. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

(Metzgeria,  Nees). 

70.  J.furcata,  L. 
Hab.  Campbell  Island. 

71*  /.  argentea,  n.  sp.;  fronde  procumbente  aggregate  sab- 
simplid  lineari  peliucida  nervosa,  oellulis  majoribus  rotun- 
datis  mai^ne  prominentibus. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Patches  small^  lying  about  the  roots  of  Mu8ci  and  Hepa- 
HciBy  silvery  white.  Fronds  nearly  three  lines  long,  flat^  with 
an  evident  midrib,  sometimes  having  one  or  two  patent 
branches,  usually  however  simple;  on  some  of  the  wider 
fronds  the  cells  projecting  at  the  margin  have  the  appearance 
of  irregularly  set,  obtuse  teeth,  but  they  really  are  quite  con- 
formable to  the  other  cells.  The  fronds  are  destitute  of 
colour.  No  fructification  has  been  seen  on  this  singular 
species.  There  is  a  rigidity  in  its  habit  which  reminds  one 
of  certain  of  the  Polyp  tribes ;  but  then  it  is  possessed  of 
roots,  though  rare  and  difficult  to  observe,  it  expands  by  im- 
mersion in  water,  and  its  cells  seem  analogous  to  those  of 
other  frondose  JungermannuB. 

(Marchantia,  Linn,) 
72.  J.polymorphaylAnn^ 
Hab.  Campbell  Island. 

On  SiMMONDSiA,*  a  new  Genua  of  Plants  from  CaUfomia ; 
by  Thos.  Nuttall,  Esq. 
(Tab.  XVI.) 
Masc.  Calyx  5-parted.    Stamina  10  to  12,  inserted  sepa- 

*  In  memory  of  Thomas  WUUams  Simmonds,  an  ardent  Botanist  and 
Naturalist,  who  accompanied  Lord  Seaforth  to  Barbadoes  about  the  year 
1804,  and  died  soon  after,  while  engaged  in  exploring  the  island  of 
Trinidad. 
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rately  upon  the  raised  base  of  the  calyx.  Corolla  0.  Aniher$ 
OYBly  flat,  S-celled^  opening  lengthways,  the  filaments  shorter 
than  the  anthers — Fcbh.  Cte/yj?  rather  large,  S-leaved,  herba- 
ceous, imbricated.  Corolla  0.  Germ,  conical.  Styles  simple, 
terminal,  hirsute,  2  to  3.  Capsule  2-to  3-celled,  2-to  3-yalved, 
the  valves  septiferous  in  the  centre.  Ovules  2  to  3,  pendulous 
by  a  short  funiculus :  the  seed  (apparently)  large,  by  abor- 
tion usually  solitary,  only  one  of  the  cells  fertile.  [I  have 
not  seen  the  ripe  seed]. 

Simmondsia  CaHfomica.  Nutt.  mst.  (Tab.  xvi.) 
Hab.  Covering  the   sides  of   barren  hills,  in  argillaceous 
soils,  near  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Diego  in  Upper 
California.    Flowering  in  May.     Probably  hardy. 
A  low  evergreen  shrub,  difiusely  branched,  the  branches 
dichotomous,  as  in  Viscum ;  the  leaves  opposite,  entire,  nearly 
of  the  same  appearance  on  either  surface.    Stipules  none. 
Male  flowers  axillary,  clustered,  herbaceous;  those  of  the 
female  flower  generally  solitary. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  this  curious  shrub  belongs  to 
tiie  Order  of  Oarrtacbjb,  Lindl.,  differing  considerably  in 
habit  from  Garrya,  as  well  as  in  inflorescence ;  the  stamens 
are  also  more  numerous,  and  the  ovary  more  than  1 -celled; 
the  disposition  of  the  ovules  is  the  same,  and  the  structure 
of  the  seed  will  prove  probably  very  similar.  Our  plant  is 
at  the  same  time  also  closely  related  to  the  Putranjwa  Rox- 
burghH  of  Wallich. 

Tab.  XVI.  Fig.  1.  Male  flower.  /.  2,  3.  Back  and  front 
view  of  a  stamen.  /•  4.  Female  flower.  /•  5.  Pistil.  /.  6. 
Capsule  with  persistent  perianth.  /.  7*  Capsule  bursting. 
f.  8.  Transverse  section  of  the  cells.  /•  9.  Central  column  : 
— more  or  less  magnified. 
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On  Aponooeton^  and  the  allied  Genera;  by  M.  Paksnham 
Edgbwobth,*  Esq. 

{With  Two  Plates.    Tabs.  XVII,  XVIII.) 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  confiision  r^;arding  the 
character  aud  limits  of  the  genus  Aponogeton^  as  given 
in  works  of  authority ;  I  therefore  beg  to  oflFer  a  few  re- 
marks on  it,  the  result  of  some  observations  I  made  on 
two  species  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  examining 
in  India. 

The  genus  at  first  consisted  of  a  few  species,  of  which 
A.  distachys  and  A.  monostachys  are  examples,  having  a  bifur- 
cate or  simple  spadix.  To  these  have  been  added  some 
simple-spiked  species  from  India  (Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  v.  2,  p. 
210),  and  some  from  the  Cape  with  bifurcate  inflorescence, 
while  certain  Madagascar  plants  of  similar  habit  have  been 
described  under  the  name  of  Ouvirandra  by  Thenars  {Hydnh 
geton^  Pers.) — All  these  are  referred  by  Endlicher  in  his 
Genera  Plantamm  to  the  natural  order  of  Saururea;  appa* 
rently  on  the  authority  of  E.  Meyer,  in  a  paper  on  the 
structure  of  Houttuynia  to  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
refer. 

On  finding  the  Indian  species  that  I  examined  (A.  nunuh 
stachya  and  undulatus)  were  both  decidedly  monocotyledonous 
and  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Naiademy  (though  difiecing 
from  the  greater  part  of  that  Order  in  having  erect  seeds  and 
an  anatropous  embryo),  I  drew  up  and  published  in  the 
Journ.  Asiat.  Soc,  early  in  1842,  a  short  paper  modifying  the 
character  of  the  genus  SpathiufOy  f  to  which  these  and  other 

*  Hie  present  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Edgeworth«  and  in  oar  posses- 
sion, long  before  that  on  a  similar  subject  by  M.  Planchon  of  Montpel- 
lier«  which  has  just  appeared  in  a  recent  nomber  of  the  Annales  des 
Sciences  Nat.  Bot  1844,  p.  107,  and  which  cannot  bat  tend  to  confirm 
Mr.  £dgeworth  in  keeping  (hmramdra  distinct  from  Aponogeton, — [Eo.] 

t  The  genus  Spatkkim,  as  characterized  by  ix>areiro»  has  no  resemblance 
at  all  to  Aponogeion,  and  probably  does  belong  to  the  Saurwrea, 
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simple-Spiked  species  had  been  referred  by  Endlicher.  This 
paper  was,  owing  to  my  departure  from  India,  unfortunately 
so  misprinted  as  to  be  totally  unintelligible ;  and  I  have  there- 
fore determined  to  republish  it  here;  but  to  make  it  more 
complete  examined  all  the  species  contained  in  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker's  Herbarium,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  some  drawings 
by  his  son.  Dr.  J.  Hooker,  he  gave  me  most  liberal  access.  And 
in  the  Ekiinburgh  Botanic  Garden  I  obtained  flowers,  fruit, 
and  germinating  seeds  of  the  A.  distachys,  which  showed 
that  it  likewise  is  endogenous  and  resembles  A.  monostachys 
exactly  in  the  formation  of  the  seed ;  consequently  that  species 
may  be  restored  to  Aponogeton. 

The  character  of  Ouvirandray  as  drawn  up  by  De  Caisne 
and  published  in  De  Lessert^s  Icones,  would,  with  a  few 
trifling  alterations,  accurately  include  the  Aponogeian  undu- 
latua  of  Roxburgh. 

The  structure  of  the  seed  is  very  different  between  the 
above  species.  A.  (Ouvirandra)  undulatus  has  a  large  folia- 
ceous  cotyledon,  which  embraces  a  plumule  of  unusual  size 
and  development,  while  in  A.  monostachys  (and  distachys) 
the  seed  is  a  homogeneous  mass,  without  any  discernible 
plumule  till  the  commencement  of  germination,  when  it 
appears  protruded  from  a  slit  at  the  base  of  the  long,  horn- 
like cotyledon.  Moreover,  the  former  {unduiaius)  has  sub- 
merged and  ulvaceous  leaves,  caducous  sepals,  and  acutely 
elliptic  pollen,  while  the  latter  {mo^iostachys)  has  herbaceous 
leaves,  persistent  sepals,  and  the  pollen  gibbously  ovoid. 

If  these  latter  distinctions  extend  to  the  other  species,  as 
they  range  themselves  into  two  groups  according  to  the 
structure  of  their  seed,  they  may  be  considered  of  generic 
importance ;  otherwise  the  Madagascar  Ouvirandra  must  be 
united  to  Aponogeton;  which  would  then  form  an  assem- 
blage of  water  plants  with  tuberculous  roots  (generally  edible) 
and  spadicose  inflorescence.  If  (hmrandra  and  Aponoge- 
ton be  retained  separate,  as  I  should  be  inclined  to  do,  they 
each  would  contain  plants  with  simple  and  bifurcate  spikes. 
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The  amended  character  of  the  two  genera  would  therefore 
stand  as  follows : 

Aponogbton. 

Flores  hermaphroditi.  Sepala  2  colorata,  persistentia.  Sta- 
mina 6-18 ;  filameniU  liberis^  subulatis,  patentibus,  persis- 
tentibus  ;  antheris  bilocularibus,  lateraliter  dehiscentibus ; 
polline  gibbose-ovoideo.  Ovaria  3-5,  erecta,  rostrata; 
stiff  mate  apicali^  obliquo^  minuto.  Ovula  26,  basi  fiza, 
ascendentia.  FoIlicuH  3-4,  introrsum  dehiscentes,  1-3 
spermi.  Semina  erecta,  ovata,  exalbuminosa ;  testft  da- 
plici,  exteriore  herbace&,  interiore  membranacelL.  Embryo 
erectus,  ascendens,  anatropus,  cotyledone  solida,  plumula 
inconspicua.  Cotyledon  germinans  in  comu  elongator  et 
plumula  diutius  e  basi  lateraliter  fisso  evolvitur,  foliolo 
elliptico, — Herbse  aquatioBy  radicibus  tuberculosis^  scapis 
hnffis,  foliis  emersis  v.  nataniibus. 

Species  \.  A.  distachys.  2.  A.  semicylindraceus.  3.  A. 
dispermus.  4.  A,  angusttfolius.  5.  A.  echinatus.  6.  A 
monostachys. 

6.  A.  monostachys ;  foliis  lineari-oblongis  emersis,  floribos  in 
spadice  simplici  spiraliter  dispositis  dense  confertis. 

Radix  tuberculosa,  fibrillis  crassis  ad  apicem  tuberculi  singoli 
sphserici.  Folia  petiolata,  petiolis  longis,  subtrigonis,  basi 
membranaceis  interiore  amplectentibus^  laminis  lineari- 
oblongis,  obtusis,  basi  sub-cordatis  v.  junioribus  cuneatis^ 
5-nerviis  cum  venis  transversalibus.  Scapus  longus  cylin- 
dricus,  Spadix  cylindricus,*  simplex.  Flores  dense 
spiraliter  dispositi;  sepalis  binis  obovatis,  basi  oblique 
cuneatis  cosruleis ;  junioribus  imbricatis.  Stamina  6y  fila- 
mentis  crassis  sepalis  sub-longioribus ;  antheris  coeruleis 
subquadratis,  bilocularibus^  lateraliter  dehiscentibus ;  pel- 

*  Roxburgh  deBcribes  the  rachis  as  waved  ;  but  I  could  not  find  this 
a|>pearance  nor  could  I  detect  the  spathe,  which  if  it  exist  must  fall  off 
extremely  early. 
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linegibbosft  OYoideo,  luteo.  FoUicali  laeves,  seminibus 
2-4  (2*3  abortientibus)  erectis^  ovatis,  8*costatis;  testa 
exteriore  herbacei  viridi,  laxa,  facile  separabili;  interiore 
ad  embryonem  arete  adpressa,  brunnea,  leviter  striata,  in 
uno  latere  raphe  viridi ;  chalazft  magn&  viridi. 

OuviRANDRA.  Thouar8y  De  Caisne  in  De  Lessert. 

Hores  hermaphroditi.  Sepala  2  (3)  colorata,  decidua.  Sta- 
mina 6,  persistentia;  filamentU  subulatis,  inferne  dilatatis ; 
antheris  basi  affixis  bilocularibus,  lateraliter  dehiscentibus; 
poUine  acut^  ellipsoideo.  Ovaria  3-4,  lageniformia,  in 
stylum  brevem,  Wtjrma/e  obliquo,  sub-apicaU,  facie  intern^ 
notatum  desinentia,  unilocularia,  2-6  ovulata,  ovulis  basi 
affixis,  adscendentibus,  anatropis.  FoUiculi  rostrati. 
abortu  13  spermi,  introrsim  dehiscentes.  Semina  exalbu- 
minosa,  testa  herbacea,  membrana  interiore  tenui.  Embryo 
rectus,  ascendens,  coiyledone  crassa  foliacea  v.  excavata 
phanulam  maximam  bifoliam  amplectente. — Herbee  agi^a- 
tica,  tuberculosa,  foliis  radicatibus  venosis  submersis.  Scapi 
elongati,  spicas  ringuUu  binas  ternasve  gerentes*  Spatha 
cadiuca. 

Spbcibs. 

Spicee  tern®. 

1.  O.  Bemieriana. 

Spicn  binee. 

2.  O./enestralis.    3.  O.  Senegambka. 

Spicee  singules. 

4.  O.  criipa.  5.  O.  puHUa.  6.  O.  Macraea,    7<  O.  undulata. 

7*  O.  undulata  I  foliis  breve  petiolatis  lineari-oblongis  sub- 
mersis  ulvaceis,  floribus  in  spadice  post  anthesin  elongato 
sejunctis,  sepalis  caducissimis. 

Radix  tuberculosa,  fibrillis  paucis  crassis  ad  apicem  tuber- 
culi  unici  subsphaerici.  Folia  plurima,  radicalia,  lineari- 
oblonga  basi  cuneata  undulata ;  lamina  petiolo  longiore  et 
in  eum  decurrente,  nervo  medio  crassiore,  lateralibus  2-4 
parallelis,  venis  transversalibus ;  yernatione  involuta.  Flores 
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numerosij  in  spadice  ejiindrico  spiraliter  dispositi,  piimo 
conferti,  demnm  rachide  elongatft  sparsi;  scapo  longis- 
■imo  ex  aqu&  etnerso.  Spatha  acuta,  ante  anthesin  decidua. 
Sepala  duo,  subspathulata,  basi  qiiasi  unguiculata,  colorata 
(lacteo-alba),  caducissima,  staminibus  duobus  lateralibus  op- 
posita.  Stamina  6 ;  filamentis  erectis,  divaricatis,  caraosis, 
persistentibus ;  anthera  biloba,  lateraliter  dehiscente  ded- 
duOj  e  flavo-coerulescente  ;  polline  acute  elliptico,  luteo. 
Pistilla  3,  ovario  superiore  libero ;  stigmate  aub-terminali. 
Folliculi  3,  divaricati,  dispermi ;  seminibus  erectis,  um- 
bilico  brevi ;  testa  tevi ;  membrana  interiore  tenuissima. 
Embryo  erectiis ;  cotyledone  concava,  camosa,  plumulam 
amplectente;  plumula  maxima  bifolia,  foliis  incequalibus 
margine  involutis. 

REFERENCES  TO  BOTH  PLATES. 

Tabs.  XVII,  XVIII. 

a,  A  single  flower,  seen  sideways. 

bf  Ditto  from  front,  shewing  the  two  bracts  in  situ. 

c.  Stamen. 

d.  A  single  bract. 

e.  Flower. 

/,  Flower  after  inflorescence ;  capsule  nearly  ripe  with  persistent  bracts  and 

stamens. 
g.  Another  more  magnified,  resting  on  the  side. 
A,  Section  of  ditto,  showing  its  two  cells  placed  back  to  back. 
t.  Pollen,  in  Tab.  xvii.  gibbous  C^a  Tab.  xviii,  j,  globose,  when  under  the 

influence  of  iodine). 
k.  Pistil,  with  oblique  terminal  stigma. 
/,  Ditto,  section  showing  ovaries  in  situ. 
m,  m,  Capsules. 
a.  Section  of  ditto. 
0,  Seed. 

p.  Ditto,  magnified. 
q,  q.  Ditto,  outer  coat  taken  off,  showing  the  raphe  and  chalaza  in  different 

views. 
r.  Embryo,  all  the  coats  taken  off. 

«,  Second  coat  taken  off,  striated,  dark-brown,  chalaza  green. 
t.  Transverse  section  of  seed,  shewing  eight  ribs  of  outer  coat. 
o.  Longitudinal  section  of  capsule. 
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iiy  (Tab.  xvii.)  Longitudinal  section  of  embryo. 
tf,  (Tab.  zviii.)  Transverse  section  of  embryo. 
w.  Germinating  seed. 
c.  Longitudinal  section  of  ditto. 
€L,  Germinating  seed  further  advanced, 
jf.  Plumule  extracted  from  a. 
g.  The  same,  more  highly  magnified. 
P9  T»  ^f  '»  Progressive  states  of  germinating  seed. 
Z,  Bart  of  a  leaf,  wMgmfied,  to  show  the  nervation,  seen  from  the  upper 
surface. 


Champia  Tasmanica;  anew  Australian  Alga;  by  W.  H. 
Harvbt,  Esq.,  M.D.  M.RJ.A. 

{WUh  a  Plate— Tab.  XIX.) 

CHAMPIA   TASMANICA. 

Fronde  compreas&  subbipinnatim  ramosfi,  pinnis  elongatis 
patentibus  plerumque  oppositis  basi  attenuatis,  pinnulis 
clavatis  distantibus  oppositis  vel  alternis  nunc  ad  azillas 
pinnarum  fascicolatis ;  articulis  diametro  duplo  brevio- 
ribus. 

Champia  Tasmanica,  Harv.  in  Hook.  Lond.  Joum.  of  Bot. 
in  note,  t.  2,  p.  190.  Endl.  Gen.  PL  Suppl.  Ill,  p.  43. 
Hab.  On  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Port  Arthur, 
Mr8.  Smith.  Circular  Head,  Ronald  Gunn,  Esq. 
Root  a  mass  of  branching  fibres.  Fronds  tufted,  4-6  inches 
high,  about  ^  a  line  in  diameter,  compressed,  simple  or  divided 
near  the  base,  furnished  through  the  whole  length  with  oppo- 
site, or  occasionally  ternate  or  whorled,  rarely  alternate 
branches,  from  whose  bases  sometimes  several  clustered  ramuli 
spring;  branches  much  contracted  at  their  insertion,  2-3 
inches  long,  simple,  either  bare  of  ramuli  or  furnished  with 
a  few  opposite  or  scattered  pinnules,  filiform,  obtuse,  by  no 
means  tapering  to  the  apex.  Fhtit  unknown.  Joints  half  as 
long  as  broad.     Colour  a  fine  full  pink. — W.  H.  Harvey. 

Tab.  ziz.  /.  1.  Champia  Tasmanica,  nat.  size.  2.  Portion  of  the  stem, 
magnified.  3.  Longitudinal  section  of  ditto,  showing  the  internal  dia- 
phragms connected  by  jointed  filaments,  as  in  others  of  the  Genus,  mag- 
nified.   4.  One  of  the  diaphragms,  magnified. 
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(ffiih  «  Plate — Tab.  XX. 

-jarine  AlgtB  there  is  none  to  which  a  greater 
Of^^  ^cbes  than  to  the  Claudea  elegans  of  Lamourouz, 
iP^'^^Afifdei,  Turn.  Hist.  Fuc.  t.  243.)     Its  extreme  rarity, 
(fi^  ^  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  only 
^^^metis  hitherto  seen  in  Europe   were  gathered  by  the 
'^  Innate  Peron,  and  the  uncertainty  so  long  attached  to 
.*    exact  habitat — ( "  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland"  being 
rather  a  vague  direction)  : — these   circumstances,  combined 
^th  its  beauty  and  extraordinary  structure,  have  long  made 
jt  to  Sir  William  J.  Hooker  and  myself  the  Algological  trea- 
sure that  we  most  wished  to  possess.     Our  delight  may  then 
be  imagined  when  in  a  parcel  which  has  just  reached  Sir 
William  from  Ronald  Ounn,  Esq.,  we  find  three  fine  speci- 
mens of  Claudea  elegans,  two  of  them  bearing  an  abundance 
of  capsular  fndt  (or  keramidia).    One  of  these  specimens,  Sir 
William  has,  with  his  usual  kindness,  presented  to  me,  and 
as  the  capsular  fruit  of  Claudea  has  never  before  been  seen 
by  botanists,  a  short  description  of  it,  with  an  accompanying 
figure,  may  be  interesting. 

The  three  specimens  now  received  from  Mr.  Ounn  were 
gathered  by  him  in  January,  1843,  on  the  coast  near  George 
Town^  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Besides  these,  I  only  know 
that  two  others  exist  in  Europe,  one  in  the  Paris  Herbarium^ 
firom  which  Turner's  plate  was  drawn,  the  other  in  the  rich 
collection  of  Robert  Brown,  Esq.  These  latter  specimens 
are  plentifully  sprinkled  over  with  sphterosporous  fructification 
{stichidia)j  as  figured  by  Turner  and  Lamouroux,  and  des- 
cribed by  various  other  authors.  Our  specimens  on  the 
contrary  are,  two  of  them  furnished  with  sporideous  fructifi- 
cation (Keramidia) ;  the  other  is  scarcely  in  fruit,  but  in  one 
of  its  leaves  there  are  two  spheerosporous  receptacles,  or 
stichidia. 

The  Keramidia  or  capsules  are  large,  membranous,  some- 
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what  inflated^  mammillffiformj  furnished  with  a  perforated 
nipple^  and  they  contain  a  dense  globular  mass  of  pyriform 
sporidia  fixed  to  the  apices  of  filaments  which  issue  from  a 
central  placenta.  They  are  placed  at  the  apex  of  short, 
secund  rarouli  which  spring  from  the  lower  part  of  the  rachis 
of  a  leaf;  or,  morphologically  speaking,  the  pectinate  ribs  of 
what  should  normally  be  a  fenestrated  leaf,  destitute  of  con- 
necting bars,  are  shortened,  widened  and  inflated  on  one  side 
near  the  apex,  but  below  the  extreme  point ;  and  produce  from 
a  point  on  their  midrib,  within  the  inflated  portion,  a  cluster 
of  sporidia;  the  inflated  portion  forming,  as  above  described, 
the  membranous  pericarp  of  the  keramidium.  Sometimes 
the  whole  leaf  is  converted  into  a  raceme  of  such  pedicellated 
capsules,  and  sometimes  of  two  leaves  which  arise  from  the 
same  point  of  the  stem,  one  is  entirely  changed  into  capsules, 
the  other  developed  into  a  falcate  net- work  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  plant 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Agardh,  Jan.  is  correct  in  refer- 
ring Claudea  to  the  Rhodomele€e,  notwithstanding  some  minor 
discrepancies,  which  have  induced  M.  Decaisne  to  place  it  in 
a  separate  family  which  he  calls  Anomalophyllea.  The  kera- 
midium described  above  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  DasyUy  and  though  the  vegetation  of  Claudea  is  very 
remarkable,  yet  its  structure  is  not  so  anomalous  as  at  first 
sight  it  seems  to  be,  nor  do  I  think  the  mere  circumstance 
of  its  ramuli  being  united  into  a  net-work  sufficient  of  itself 
to  constitute  a  distinct  family.  It  is  on  a  difference  in  fruc- 
tification, however,  that  M.  Decaisne  chiefly  insists;  and 
certainly  he  has  had  much  fuller  opportunities  of  studying 
the  stichuKa  than  I  possess,  and  to  these  organs  he  appears 
to  attribute  a  higher  place  in  classification  than  to  the  kera- 
midia ;  for  I  find  that  he  separates  Dasya  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Polysiphonia^  to  associate  it  with  Callithamnion, 
This  does  not  appear  to  me  a  natural  arrangement  while  such 
a  plant  as  Polysiphonia  byssoides  exists,  which  presents  the 
stem  and  fruit  of  a  Polysiphoma,  with  the  single  tubed, 
bysBoid  ramuli  of  Dasya. 

VOL.   III.  2    H 
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As  the  frond  of  CUmdea  is  proliferous^  its  divisions,  as  its 
growth  extends,  are  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  formed  frond, 
the  whole  consisting  of  a  congeries  of  falcate,  unilateral, 
seemingly  skeleton  leaves,  every  new  leaf  springing  from  the 
back  of  the  midrib  of  the  older  leaf.  By  explaining  therefore 
the  formation  of  a  single  leaf,  we  shall  learn  that  of  the 
whole  frond.  If  we  take  a  full  grown  leaf  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  we  can  learn  but  little  from  it,  the  processes 
of  metamorphose  having  been  completed,  and  we  shall  be 
liable  to  fall  into  erroneous  conjectures  on  the  subject.  But 
by  taking  oflF  a  young  leaf  which  is  not  yet  unrolled  from  its 
circinate  vernation,  and  is  still  but  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  the  manner  of  growth  in  this  remarkable  plant  may 
be  very  clearly  seen.  At  this  age  the  future  leaf  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  lanceolate  lamina,  furnished  with  a  strong  midrib, 
acute,  and  resembling  the  leaf  of  Delesseria  hypoghsmm  in 
form,  rolled  inwards  at  the  apex,  in  a  circinate  manner ;  its 
midrib  producing  at  right  angles  with  the  lamina,  and  on  the 
surface  towards  which  the  apex  rolls,  a  series  of  processes  or 
leaflets  (the  nervures  of  the  future  leaf)  of  similar  form  and 
structure  to  the  leaf  from  whose  midrib  they  spring,  set  at 
equal  distances  to  each  other,  and  continuing  from  a  short 
way  above  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  its  apex.  As  these  leaflets 
increase  in  size,  the  lowest  in  the  series  emits  from  its  midrib 
along  the  upper  face,  a  similar  series  of  processes,  which, 
springing  from  it  upwards  and  lengthening,  meet  with  the 
back  of  the  leaflet  placed  next  in  order  above,  and  parallel 
with  [it,  and  become  united  to  it,  forming  a  series  of  bars ; 
and  this  process  goes  on  until  all  the  leaflets  are  linked  toge- 
ther. Finally  a  similar  connection  by  processes  occurs  among 
the  bars,  and  the  net  work  of  the  leaf  is  then  ready  to  unroll 
and  expand.  In  the  leaflet  which  I  examined,  and  which  I 
explain  as  above,  the  processes  or  leaflets  near  the  apex,  and 
for  a  long  way  below  it,  were  perfectly  distinct  from  each 
other,  merely  being  subulate  teeth  pectinately  inserted,  gra- 
dually increasing  in  length,  and  becoming  of  a  lanceolate 
form  as  they  were  farther  from  the  apex ;  those  next  them 
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had  teeth  in  rarious  stages  of  development,  proceeding  from 
their  midribs  on  the  upper  surface ;  and  only  the  lower  ones 
were  united  by  bars,  and  these  only  in  their  lower  parts. 
This  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  more  clear  in  the  accom- 
panying figure.  What  I  have  above  called  *'fefl/''  or  the 
knceolate  lamina,  becomes  eventually  the  rachis  of  the  com- 
pound leaf,  and  finally  the  stem;  the  hafteta  become  the 
main  nerves  of  the  net-work,  or,  in  fertile  plants,  the  stalks  of 
the  capsules. — MV.  H.  H. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  PLATE. 

1  •  Portion  of  frond,  not,  size,  showing  the  capsules.  2,  3.  DiflTerent 
magnified  views  of  capsule  or  keramidiam.  4.  Globule  of  seeds.  5.  Cluster 
of  seeds  taken  from  the  globule.  6.  Young  leaf,  not,  Jtre.  /•  Same  moy* 
ni/M.    8.  Apex  of  iiM^(/Ee(l»  unrolled. 


Catdbgne  of  the  names  of  a  Collection  of  PlarUs  made  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Stephenson  in  New  Zealand  ;  ijf  J.  D.  Hookbb, 
M.D.  R.N.  P.L.S. 

Some  thirty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  a  few  dried  specimens  of  plants,  by  Mr.  Don  of 
Forfar,  was  considered  a  great  boon  to  the  Naturalist :  but 
now  the  study  of  Botany  is  so  extensively  pursued,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  travellers  visit  distant  regions  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  collecting  and  transmitting  to  their  native 
country  dried  plants  on  sale  at  moderate  prices:  whilst 
others,  called,  abroad  by  various  duties,  still  render  an  essen- 
tial service  to  Botany  at  home,  by  paying  some  attention  to 
the  collecting  of  materials  for  the  use  of  scientific  men  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Stephenson  will  rank 
amongst  the  latter  number.  Every  one  knows  how  much 
additional  value  is  stamped  upon  such  collections  by  having 
them  named;  and  being  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Flora  of  New  Zealand,  it  has  not  proved  a  very  difiicult  task 
to  draw  up  such  a  list  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  first  envoi  as  may 
be  useful  to  many  who  possess  this  Herbarium.  The  Grassei 
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and  PimeletB  must  not  be  considered  as  definitively  setded  in 
regard  to  their  nomenclature:  they^  and  a  few  spedes  of 
other  families,  will  require  more  time  for  their  correct  deter- 
mination than  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  command.  The 
numbers  correspond  to  those  distributed  with  the  specimens; 
and  these  latter  were,  we  believe,  all  gathered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wellington. 

1.  Asplenium  bulbifemm,  Forst. — ^This  specimen  in  com- 
mon with  others  I  have  seen  from  New  Zealand,  is  not  pro- 
liferous, and  hence  perhaps  not  truly  distinct  from  A.  IcLXum^ 
Br.— Vid.  Brown,  Prodr.  p.  151, 

2.  Lomaria  discolor^  Willd. 
S.  Aspidium  hispidum^  Sw. 

4.  Lycopodium  volubUe,  Forst.  (barren). 

5.  Ceenopteris^acciJa,  Sw. 

6.  Polypodium  tenellum,  Br. 
7. —  BUlardierij  Br. 

8.  Asplenium  yh/c^a^t^m,  Sw. 

9.  lucidumy  Forst. 

10.  Lomaria  ^occra,  Spr.,  (Barren  frond). 

11, ^  (Fertile  and  barren  frond). 

12.  TodedL  pelbiciday  Hook. 

13.  Adiantum  affinCf  Willd. 

14.  Pteris  macilenta,  A.  Rich. 

15.  LtomansL pimpinelkBfolia,  Hook.  fil. ;  caudice  longissimo 
filiformi  scandente  atro  squamoso,  squamis  sparsis  subulatis 
patentibus,  stipitibus  gracilibus  remote  squamulosis,  frondibus 
lanceolatis  pinnatis,  pinnis  remotis  altemis  v.  sub-oppositis 
ellipticis  sessilibus  basi  obliquis  pinnatifido-serratis  mem- 
branaceis,  laciniis  obtusiusculis  supremis  decurrentibus  con- 
fluentibus,  rachibus  pilosis. 

For  our  first  knowledge  of  this  plant  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Frazer,  but  it  has  since  been  found  abundantly  in  various 
parts  of  the  Northern  Island,  and  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bay  of  Islands  :  nowhere,  however,  in  a  state  of 
fructification,  whence  probably  it  has  remained  undescribed 
by  Mr.  Cunningham.     It  is  closely  allied,  both  in  habit  and 
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general  appearance  to  the  L.  fili/ormia^  Cunn.^  and,  like  it^ 
invariably  is  found  climbing  the  living  trees,  often  to  their 
summits.  In  the  membranaceous  shorter  pinnee,  rounded  at 
the  apex,  and  in  the  small  size^  it  differs  remarkably  from 
that  species.  The  name  is  given  on  account  of  the  strong 
similarity  which  the  fronds  bear  to  the  pinnated  leaves  of 
Pimpinella  Saxifraga,  or  to  Rosa  pimpinelktfolia. 

16.  Polypodium  tenellum^  Br. 

17. pustulatum,  Spr. 

18.  ■  pttstidatum^  Spr. 

19.  Hymenophyllum  £Fe?/i»^m,  S^ . 

20.  Aspidium  hispidum^  Sw. 

21.  Polypodium  viacidumy  Colenso  in  Tasmanian  Philoso^ 
phical  Journal. 

22.  Hymenophyllum  j9o/yan/Ao«,  Sw. 

23.  Parsonsia  heterophylUiy  A.  Cunn. 

24.  Myoporum  hetum,  Forst. 

25.  Brachyglottis  repanduy  Forst. 

26.  Clematis  hexasepala,  DC. 
27*  Metrosideros,/fort£{a,  Sm. 

28.  Oaultheria  antipoda^  Forst 

29.  Leiospermum,  racemosum,  Don. 

30.  Parsonsia  heterophylloj  A.  Cunn. 

31.  Brachyglottis  Rani  ?  A.  Cunn. 

32.  Panax  arboreum,  Forst. 

33.  Leiospermum  racemosum^  Don. 

34.  Myoporum  Uetumy  Forst. 

35.  Carmichaelia  atistralis,  Br. 
S6.  Pimelea  virgatay  Yahl. 

37.  P.  prostrata,  Vahl. — ^These  specimens  agree  with 
others  of  a  very  common  Bay  of  Island  plant,  which  Mr.  A. 
Cunningham  sent  home,  under  the  name  of  P.  arenariuy  mss. ; 
but  is  very  different  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  that  species^ 
(No.  59  &  60).  It  isj  however^  liable  to  great  variation,  the 
branchlets  being  often  very  tortuous,  and  hairy  or  silky,  and 
the  leaves  more  or  less  densely  and  quadrifariously  imbri- 
cated ;  the  P.  UrviUeanay  A.  Rich,  is  hardly  distinct  from  thi». 
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38.  Viscam  aniarcticumy  Forst. 
89.  Coriaria  sarmentosay  Forst. 

40.  Friesia  racemoMj  A«  Cunn. 

41.  L^ptospermum  scoparium,  Font 

42.  Clematis  hexasepala,  D.C. 

43.  Vauthiera  atistraliSf  A.  Rich. 

44.  Carex  Forsteri,  Wahl. 

45.  Lepidosperma  elatiovy  A.  Cunn.^  not  Labill. 

46.  Juncus  effusuSy  L. 

47.  Luzula /nc/a,  A.  Rich. 

48.  Isolepis  spiralis^  A.  Rich. 

49.  Agrostis  crinita,  Br. 

50.  Torresia  redolenSy  Roemer  and  Schults. 

5 1 .  Festuca  lUtoralis,  hah, 

52.  Scirpus  foliattAS,  Hook.  fil. ;  panrus,  ciespitosas,  flim* 
plex  V.  ramosus,  culmis  procnmbentibus  ad  nodoa  saepe  radi- 
cantibus  et  proliferis  filiformibus  striatis^  foliis  altemis  linearis 
bus  obtusis  basi  vaginatis  (vaginis  brevibns  laxis  striatis) 
supra  planis  subtus  dorso  linea  prominente^  pedunculis  in 
axillis  superioribus  folio  brevioribaa,  spicula  minuta  biflora, 
squamis  2  exterioribus  vacuis,  setis  hypogynis  4*6,  stylo  cum 
ovario  continuo.— This  little  plant  was  first,  I  believe,  de- 
tected by  myself  in  holes  of  rocks  near  the  falls  of  the  Keri- 
Keri  river,  and  afterwards  gathered  abundantly  both  by  myself 
and  by  Mr.  Colenso  in  moist  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bay  of  Islands. 

Radix  fibrosa.  Culmi  filiformes,  Cfespitosi,  graciles,  flexuosi, 
2-6  uncias  longi,  angulato-striati,  basi  prsecipue  radicantes  et 
proliferi,  viridesj  internodiis  2-4  lineas  longis,  usque  ad 
apicem  foliiferis.  Folia  anguste  linearia,  obtusa,  internodiis 
longiora^  patentia,  sub  lente  minute  cartilagineo-serrulata, 
supra  plana,  subtus  linea  media  carinata,  basi  vaginantia ; 
vaginis  cylindraceis  sti^jatis  laxiusculis  purpureo-fuscis  1-2 
lin.  longis,  ore  obliquo  glabro.  Pedunculi  solitarii,  v.  bini, 
brevissimi,  in  foliis  superioribus  axillares.  Spiculapvnr^  2-S- 
flora,  ovato-lanceolata,  squamis  4-5  lanceolatis,  2  exterioribus 
minoribus  vacuis  viridibus,  reliquis  longioribus  floriferis  sspe 
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pturpureo-fusco  pictis^  omnibus  complicato-carinatis,  dorso 
majus  minusTe  serrulaiis  marginibusque  viridibus.  Stamina 
:i,  paululum  exserta.  SeUe  hypogyruB  4-6,  lineares,  sursum 
scabree,  insequales,  ovario  sub  duplo  longiores.  (harium 
ovatum^  cum  stylo  continuum.  Stigma  2-3  fidum,  laciniis 
subulatis,  pilosis. 

This  plant  has  the  habit  of  Eleocharis  flmtans,  and  though 
agreeing  with  the  characters  of  the  genus  Scirjms,  as  at  present 
constituted,  it  does  not  resemble  any  of  the  species  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

58.  Isolepis  setaceuSy  L. 

54.  Poa  imbecUla,  Sol.  mss.  and  A.  C.  ? 

55.  Cares  collatay  Boott. 

56.  Solanum  ladniatumy  Ait. 
57*  Coprosma  lucida,  D.C. 

58.  Myoporum  latumy  Forst. 

59.  Pimelea  arenaria,  A.  C. — var.,  foliis  minoribus  lato-eK 
liptico-ovatis  obtusis  concavis,  oaule  subprostrato. — A  smaller 
plant  than  No.  60 1  assuming  a  form  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  ordinary  state  of  the  species  and  the  smaller  leaved 
one.  Some  of  the  branches  have  turned  of  a  bright  verdigris 
colour^  a  character  it  has  in  common  with  some  others  of  the 
genus. 

60.  P.  arenaria,  A.  C.  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3270.— P.  villosa, 
Banks  and  Sol.  Mss, — var.  foliis  ellipticis  acutis  subtus  ramu- 
lisque  densius  sericeis. 

Except  in  the  leaves  being  rather  narrower  and  more  silky, 
this  quite  agrees  with  the  specimen  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag., 
and  seems  different  from  the  preceding ;  but  the  species  of 
Pimelea  are  very  variable. 

61.  Euphorbia  jr/auca,  Forst. 

62.  Linum  manoffynum,  Forst. 

63.  Coprosma  retusay  Banks  and  Sol.  mss.  in  Mus. 
Brit.  ;  ramulis  subtetragonis,  folJs  oblongis  v.  subro- 
txindis  ellipticis  obtusissimis  carnosis  subtus  palUdio- 
ribus^  pedunculis  brevibus  axillaribus  compositis,  fioribus 
capitatis,  fructibus  (magnis)  subrotundis  (siccitate  pyrifor* 
mibus  profunde  bilobis). 
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This  plant  was  first  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Sinclair  and  myself 
by  Mr.  Colenso^  growing  on  rocks  near  the  sea^  and  forming 
a  low  sparingly  leafy  tree.  I  was  inclined  to  include  it  under 
the  C.  Itidda  as  a  variety,  but  the  smaller,  shorter,  more 
obtuse,  and  singularly  carnose  leaves  seem  constant  charac- 
ters in  specimens  from  different  localities. 

64.  Myrsine  UrviUei,  Alph.  DC. 

65.  Coprosma  bicida,  DC. ;  C.  graudifolia.  Hook*  fiL 
Pelaphia  grandifolia,  Banks  and  SoL 

66.  Myrsine  salicifolia,  Heward,  Mss. 
67*  ElaBOcarpus  Hinau,  A.  Cunn. 

68.  Solanum  ktciniatumy  Ait. 

69.  Parsonsia  heterophylla,  A.  Cunn. 

70.  Libertia  ixioides,  Spr. 

71.  Pteris  esctdenta,  Forst. 

72.  TodesL  pellucida^  Hook. 

73.  Metrosideros  florida^  Sm. 

74.  Podocwrpus/enruffineayDon. 

75.  Anagallis  arvensis^  L.,  (Introduced. ) 

76.  Acaena  Sanffuisorba,  Vahl. 

77-  Dracophyllum  latifolium^  A.  Cunn. 

78.  Earina  mucronatay  Lindl. 

79.  Agrostis  €emula,  Br. 

80.  DsLiithonm  pallida,  Br. 

81.  Aciphylla  ^grttayro^a,  Forst. 

82.  Hymenophyllum  demiasumy  Sw. 

83.  Polypodium  pustulatuniy  Spr. 

84.  Aspidium  pennigerumy  Sw. 

85.  Cyathea  dealbatay  Sw. 

86.  medullariSy  Sw. 

87.  Ditto        ditto. 

88.  Lycopodium  FlageUaria.  A.  Rich. 

89.  Clematis  indivisay  Willd. 

90.  Pterostylis  Ban/cshy  Br. 

91.  Orthoceras  strictumy  Br. 

92.  Cassinia  retortay  A.  C.  in  D.C.  Plrodr.— Calea  cincrea, 
Banks  and  SoL   (Barren). 

93.  Pimelea  prostrata; — ^var.  quadrifariay  foliis  arete  quadri- 
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fariis  imbiicatis  late  obovatds  obtusis  concavis  glabris^  ramulis 
petiolis  brevibus  persistentibus  foliorum  lapsorum  creberrime 
tuberculatis. 

This  is  not  an  uncommon  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Bay  of  Islands^  especially  near  the  sea,  it  is  also  found  on 
the  mountains  of  the  interior. 

94.  Convolvulus  sepiuniy  L. 

95.  Hedycarya  dentata,  Forst. 

96.  Friesia  racemosa,A.  Cunn. 

97*     Juncus  plani/oliuSf  Br.,  var.  panicula  capitata. 

98.  Leptocarpus  simplex^  Br. 

99.  Carpodetus  serratus,  Forst. 

100.  Cyperus  ustulatuSy  A.  Rich. 

101.  Poa  australiSf  Br. 

102.  Danthonia  pallida j  Br. 

103.  Carex  dissita^  Sol. 

104.  Arundo  australiSy  A.Rich. 

105.  Carex  collata,  Boott. 

106.  Agrostis  ovata,  Br. 

107.  Dacrydium  aipressinumy^oV,',  foliis  ramisque  elongatis. 

108.  Agrostis  (emula^  Br. 

109.  Dacrydium  cupressinum,  Sol. ;  foliis  brevioribus  ra- 
misque abbreviatis. 

110.  Uncinia  riparia,  Br. 

111.  Alopecurus  agrestis,  L.     (Introduced). 

112.  Juncus /7/an(/b/ti^,  Br. ;  panicula  laxa. 

113.  Poa  annua,  L.     (Introduced.) 

114.  Carex /ttct(/a,  Boott. 

115.  Carex  ^o/y^/ac%a,  A.  Rich. 

116.  Triticum  squarrosumy  Banks  and  Sol.  in  Mus.  Brit. ; 
foliis  inrolntdsglaucis  Isevibus  v.marginibus  tan  turn  scaberulis, 
glumis  lanceolatis  nenrosis  sub  5-floris,  floribus  remotis,  palea 
inferiore  dorso  carinata  5-nervi  in  aristam  longissimam  scabri- 
dam  recurvam  desinente,  superiore  apice  integra  bicarinata,  ca« 
rinis  scabrido-ciliatis. 

Culms  about  a  foot  long,  nearly  erect,  slender,  more  or  less 
glaucous.    Lieayes  striated,  nerved,  narrow  and  somewhat  re* 
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curved ;  the  ligula  short,  semicircular  and  scariose.  Spikes 
5-4  inches  long,  with  about  5  spikelets,  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  rhachis.  Spikelets  nearly  an  inch  long,  exclusive 
of  the  awns,  which  are  themselves  l|-2  inches  long,  and  re- 
curved when  dry.— *A  very  conspicuous  and  distinct  grass, 
first  discovered  by  Sir  J.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  at  Totara- 
nui  on  the  East  coast,  and  more  recently  by  Dr.  Sinclw- : 
it  is  allied  to  the  T.  scabrumy  Br. ;  but  is  much  larger,  either 
than  the  specimens  which  we  possess  of  that  plant  from 
Labilladiere  and  Sieber  (Agrost.  n.  95.)  or  than  the  figure 
given  by  the  former  voyager,  which  represents  a  larger  plant 
than  the  specimens  are  in  reality,  and  with  longer  awns. 

117.  Juncus /?fan(/b/tM*,  Br. 

118.  Isolepis  acMTtt/am,  Br. 

119.  Holcus /ana/tM,  L.     (Introduced.) 
1*20.  Lindsfiea  Lessonii,.  A.  Rich. 

121.  Davallia  Nova  Zelandia^  Colenso  in  Tasman.  Journ. 
of  Nat.  Hist.  &c. 

122.  Niphobolus  rupe«/m,  Spr. 

123.  Cffinopteris^coJa,  Forst. 
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Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voj/affe. 

The  first  Part  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Antarctic  Flora  appeared 
on  the  first  of  the  present  month,  (June).  After  a  preface, 
which  gives  a  sketch  of  the  track  of  the  Discovery  Ships, 
it  commences,  as  was  previously  announced,  with  the  plants 
of  Lord  Auckland's  and  Campbell's  Islands, — a  small  group 
extending  from  50«i  to  52 1  S.  Lat,  and  166°  to  169* 
E.  Long.,  lying  to  the  Southward  of  New  Zealand.  This, 
too,  is  prefaced  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  appearance  of  the 
islands,  and  general  nature  of  their  vegetable  productions. 
Three  species  of  Ranuncuha  are  described ;  of  which  one  bad 
been  previously  found  in  New  Zealand :— four  of  CardamiHe ; 
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one^  the  C.hirstUa  of  Linn«eus,  so  universally  diffused  through* 
out  the  world:  2  SieUaria;  one  European,  & m^cSa.  One 
Drosera  is  noticed :  one  Geranium,  a  beautiful  little  Sievertia: 
2  Acana;  one  A.  Sanguisorb^B  common  to  South  Australia 
and  Tasmania ;  the  other  A.  adscendens,  common  to  Antarctic 
America,  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Kerguelen's  Land :  three 
species  of  EpUobium,  of  which  two  also  grow  in  New  Zealand : 
CdUUriche  vema :  one  Metrorideros,  (Sect.  Agalmanthus) : 
Montiafontana  :  three  species  of  ColobarUkuSy  of  which  one 
only  is  new :  one  BmUiarda,  B.  moschata,  D'Unr. :  two 
remarkable  Umbelltferous  plants ;  one  ^Pozoa  {P.  reniformia, 
n.  sp.)>  and  a  new  Genus,  Anisotamef  {A.  latifoUa,  n.  sp.) ; 
another  species  of  the  latter  is  lAgusticum  antipodum  of 
Hombron  and  Jacquinot.  The  plates  are  well  executed,  and 
consist  of  1.  Ranunculus  pinguiSy  n«  sp. ;  2.  R.  acaulis.  Banks 
and  Sol.;  3.  Cardamine  depressa,  n.  sp. ;  4.  Cardamine  stellata, 
n.  sp.;  5.  Geranium  microphyUvm,  n.  sp.;  6.  Epilobium  lin^ 
naaides,  n.  sp. ;  7*  Sieversia  albiflora^  n.  sp. ;  8.  Anisotome 
lat\fo1ia.  The  coloured  copies  are  particularly  beautiful. 
The  first  Part  is  further  accompanied  with  a  chart  of  the 
south  circumpolar  regions^  showing  the  tracks  of  Cook  (1773- 
1775),  Weddell  (1822-1824),  and  Ross  (1839-1843);  and 
there  is  a  very  pretty  woodcut  on  the  title  page,  representing 
the  Mounts  Erebus  (active  Volcano)  and  Terror,  and  the 
Victoria  barrier  and  lands^  in  lat.  ^ff  south.* 


SiEBOLD ;  Flora  Japonioa  ;  Sectio  prima.  Plant®  omatui 
vel  usui  inservientes :  digessit  Dr.  J.  G.  Zugcarini. 

The  residence  of  Dr.  Siebold,  for  a  length  of  time,  in 
Japan,  which  has  been  hitherto  a  sealed  country  to  the 
Naturalist,  his  captivity  there,  and  the  hardships  he  under- 
went, are  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.     He,  at  length, 

*  While  the  above  is  in  the  press^  the  Second  Part  of  this  Work  has  ap- 
peared, a  notice  of  which  we  must  defer  to  a  future  Number  of  our 
Journal. 
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returned  to  his   native  country  with  a  large  collection  of 
objects  of  Natural  History,  which  are  in  a  course  of  publica- 
tion.    Of  the  Botany,  the  first  volume,  consisting  of  twenty 
Fasciculi  in  large  quarto,  and  three  Fasciculi  of  the  second 
volume,  with  numerous  well  executed  plates,  accompanied  by 
careful  analyses  and  descriptions  from  the  pen  of  Professor 
Zuccarini  of  Munich,  are  now  before  us.    To  Botanists  and 
Cultivators  of  our  island,  the  work  possesses  peculiar  interest; 
especially  since  Dr.  Siebold  has  been  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing many  of  the  plants  to  the  European  gardens,  and 
because  we  know  that  they  will  frequently  bear  our  winters : 
for  though  the  islands  of  Japan  are  situated  in  a  much  more 
southern  latitude  than  England,  the  remark  of  Dr.  Siebold 
must  be  borne  in  mind  ;   "  It  should  be  recollected,  as  we 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  eastern  coun- 
tries in  Asia  are  very  far  colder  than  those  under  the  same 
degree  of  latitude  in  Europe,  and  this  holds  equally  good  in 
Japan.  In  lat.  32®  N.  the  mercury  falls  in  winter  so  low  as  2' 
or  3®  below  zero  of  Reaumur's  thermometer,  and  the  moun- 
tains are  often  covered  with  snow,  which  lies  unmelted  for  a 
week;  in  38®  or  40%  the  rivers  are  so  set  fast  as  to  be  crossed 
on  foot;  while  on  the  Island  of  Jezo,  (in  lat.  43%  45°),  the 
natives  are  frequently  compelled  to  take  refuge,  during  winter, 
in  caves  of  the  earth.'' 

We  shall  mention  the  several  plants  that  are  figured  in 
this  work,  which  is  published  without  any  systematic  order, 
and  commences  with : — 

1.  Illicium  reliffiosum,  Siebold.— This  we  also  had  the  op- 
portunity of  figuring  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Tab.  3966, 
a  plant  introduced  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  by 
Mr.  Makoy  of  Liege. 

2.  Quercus  cuspidataj  Siebold. 

8.  Forsythia  suspensa:  a  pretty  shrub  of  the  order  Jfl*- 
minea,  introduced  to  the  gardens  of  Japan,  from  China. 

4.  Anemone  cemua,  Th.     5.  A.  Japonica,  n.  sp. 

6.  Deutzia  crenata^  n.  sp.  7.  D.  9cabra,  Th.  8.  D.  jfra- 
citis^  n.  sp. 
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9.  Rhododendron  MetiemichH,  Siebold. 

10.  Paulownia  imperialis,  Siebold.  (Bignonia  tomentosa^ 
Th.) ;  so  named  in  compliment  to  Her  Imperial  and  Royal 
Highness5  the  hereditary  Princess  of  Holland.  The  ^'  iTiri" 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  vegetable  productions  of 
Japan.  Its  trunk  with  a  diameter  of  2-3  feet  rises  to  the 
height  of  30  or  40^  and  divides  into  branches,  few  in  number, 
but  thick  and  given  out  at  right  angles,  forming  a  noble 
crown.  The  broad  and  large  foliage  is  opposite,  each  leaf 
borne  on  a  footsalk,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  oval  and  quite 
entire,  or  divided  into  three  unequal  lobes,  the  middle  one 
being  the  longest,  sharp-pointed  and  clothed  with  whitish 
down.  The  handsome  and  sweet  scented  flowers  are  pro- 
duced early  in  April,  immediately  after  the  expansion  of  the 
leaves,  and  being  borne  in  immense  spikes,  they  strongly 
recall  those  of  the  horse-chestnut  in  general  aspect,  while 
individually  they  resemble,  in  form,  size,  and  purplish  colour, 
the  blossoms  of  the  Foxglove.  The  capsules,  which  ripen  in 
autumn,  contain  a  great  quantity  of  small  seeds,  famished 
with  a  membranous  transparent  wing. 

The  Kiri  grows  so  rapidly  in  its  native  country,  that 
suckers,  taken  off  and  transplanted  when  only  3  feet  high 
had  attained  to  10-15  feet  during  the  first  year,  and  after 
three  years  the  diameter  of  their  stems  was  4  or  5  inches. 

In  France  this  tree  has  already  shown  itself  to  be  hardy, 
flowering  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
plant  we  possess  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  presented  by 
His  R.  H.  the  Prince  Albert,  although  it  is  of  free  growth  in 
a  cool  greenhouse,  bears  such  herbaceous  branches  that  we 
are  fearful  of  exposing  to  our  winter's  frosts  such  tender- 
looking  shoots. 

11.  Prunus  (Armeniaca)  Mume^  Siebold,  (Amygdalus  nana, 
271.) — ^The  ^^Mume^^  is  dispersed  throughout  Japan,  but 
thrives  best  in  the  northern  parts,  where  it  grows  15  or  20 
feet  high,  and  bears  much  resemblance  to  an  apricot-tree. 
In  a  wild  state,  and  when  planted  for  hedges,  its  aspect  is 
only  that  of  a  thick  and  much  branched  shrub,  about  12  feet 
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high.     It  is  frequently  cultirated  in  fields  and  gardens,  both 
for  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  and  useful  quality  of  its  fruit. 

In  favourable  seasons  the  "  Mma^  is  covered  with  blos- 
soms early  in  February,  and  these  are  gathered  and  wreathed 
round  the  altars  of  the  Idols,  while  the  natives  adorn  all  their 
dwellings  with  its  blooming  branches,  as  etnblems  of  returning 
spring.  In  a  wild  state,  the  flowers  are  white,  but  they  vary 
on  cultivated  trees  with  every  shade  of  pink  and  red,  and 
even  sometimes  partake  of  yellow  and  green.  The  most  es- 
teemed varieties  of  the  tree  are  such  as  have  double  flowers, 
and  they  are  grown,  in  a  dwarf  state,  in  gardens,  round  the 
houses,  and  ev«n  close  to  the  temples.  The  richest  collection 
of  these  varieties,  amounting  to  several  hundreds,  belongs  to 
Prince  Tsikusen,  and  his  kindness  has  allowed  us  to  take 
drawings  of  the  finest  and  scarcest  sorts.  It  is  incredible 
what  a  passion  the  Japanese  have  for  dwarf  trees,  which 
renders  the  cultivation  of  the  "  Mume,^*  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  horticulture  in  the  empire.  Grafting 
is  the  usual  process,  and  this  is  sometimes  accomplished  in  a 
manner  which  makes  the  branches  droop  towards  the  ground, 
like  a  weeping-willow.  One  of  these  curious  specimens  was 
brought  to  us  for  sale  by  a  merchant  of  growing  plants,  it 
was  in  flower,  yet  not  quite  3  inches  high.  This  chefd^avxre 
of  gardening  skill  was  grown  in  a  small  painted  box,  made 
with  three  stories,  similar  to  those  for  drugs,  which  the 
natives  wear  in  their  girdles.  In  the  top  row  was  the  said 
^^Mume;"  in  the  middle  an  equally  diminutive  fir;  and  at 
the  bottom  a  bamboo,  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  high. 

The  **  Mume*^  always  figures  in  the  legends  of  Japanese 
saints,  poets,  and  illustrious  men,  and  is  even  regarded  as 
a  sacred  tree,  pilgrimages  being  made  to  the  ancient  trunks, 
beneath  whose  shade  the  apotheosed  Princes  and  Poets  had 
reposed,  and  chaunted  their  inspired  lays.  The  small  grafts 
obtained  from  such  sacred  trunks  are  held  of  equal  value  as 
the  parent  trees. 

In  June  the  fruit  is  ripe,  but  when  perfectly  mature,  the 
taste  becomes  so  insipid  that  it  is  more  usual  to  pickle  Uiem 
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green  as  cucumbers  are  done  with  us.  In  this  state,  they  are 
eaten  as  a  sauce  to  rice  and  fish ;  but  though  highly  esteemed 
by  the  natives^  it  is  seldom  an  European  can  relish  their  soar 
and  bitter  fiavour.  It  is  usual  to  tinge  them  of  a  reddish 
hue  by  mixing  the  blossoms  of  Ocimum  crispwn  with  them, 
when  they  are  preserved.  The  juice  of  the  green  fruit 
affords  a  refreshing  drink  in  fevers,  and  is  indispensable  for 
giving  the  beautiful  pink  hue  to  the  Bastard  Saffron^  pre- 
pared in  Japan. 

A  note  on  the  Genus  of  this  plant  will  no  doubt  be  found 
very  correct ;  "  Genere  Prunua^  Cerasus,  Armeniaca,  P&rsicay 
certis  terminis  circumscribere  non  licet,  nam  omnes  notsd  quas 
pro  separandis  generibus  a  putaminis  figura  deducere  auc- 
tores  conati  sunt,  in  speciebus  habitu  diversissimis  mixtie 
ooeurrunt  et  sine  limite  confluunt.*^ 

12,  13.  Lilium  spectagum,  Th. — This  plant,  and  several  of 
its  varieties,  is  now  well  known  in  our  gardens. 

14.  Lilium  cordifblium,  Th. ;  nearly  allied  to  Tu.  giganteum^ 
Wall.,  from  Nepal,  and  with  it  forming  a  small  section  called 
CarAocrinum  by  Endlicher. 

15.  Citrus /(Qponica,  Th. 

16.  Bentharaia  Japomca,  n.  sp. 

17.  Kadsura  Japoniea^  Dun. 

18.  Stachyurus  prteco^,  Siebold ;  a  new  genus  of  PUto- 
sparea. 

19.  Corylopsis  spicata.  20.  C.  pauc^ora,  Siebold.  —  A 
new  genus  of  HamameUdem^  nearly  allied  to  Hamamelis  and 
Parroiia. 

21.  Boymia  rutacarpa^  Adr.  de  J\iss. 

22.  Prunus  iamentasay  Th. 

23.  Styrax  J&ponicumj  n.  sp. 

24.  Symplocos  luetda,  Siebold  (Myrtus  ksvis,  Th.) 

25.  Ajttlia  eduU»f  Siebold  (Aralia  cordata,  Th.) 

26.  Schizophragma  hydrangeoidesy  Sieb. ;  a  new  genus  of 
Hydrangem^  allied  to  Brousgaisia^  to  which  natural  iamily  also 
belongs 

27^  Flatyorater  arguta,  Siebold. 
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28.  Rosa  rugosay  Th. 

99,  30.  Dieryilla  hcrtenmy  n.  sp.  31.  D.  grand^ffra^ 
Siebold  (D.  Coreeensis,  Th.)  32.  D.  florilnmda,  n.  sp.  33. 
D.  verricolor^  Siebold  (D.  Japonica,  DC.) 

34.  Abelia  ^erra/o,  n.  sp* 

35.  Ligulaiia  Ktempferi,  n.  sp. 

36.  Ligularia  ffigantea,  Siebold  (Tassilago  Japonica,  L.) 
a  fine  autumnal  flowering  plant,  now  in  oar  Botanic  Gardens, 
where  I  believe  it  has  not  blossomed. 

37.  Viburnum p/fca/tti»,Th.     38.  Y.  tomenioswnfTb. 

39,  40.  Trochodendron  araUoideSy  Siebold  ;  a  new  plant  of 
WifUerafMBy  Br.,  with  the  habit  of  some  simple-leaved  Aralia 
or  Hedera. 

41.  Lilium  callosum,  n.  sp.  The  bulbous  roots  both  of 
this  Lily  and  of  Lilium  tigrinum/  equally  wild  in  Japan,  are 
gathered  in  autumn  and  eaten  either  boiled  or  baked,  being 
highly  nourishing,  farinaceous,  and  agreeably  tasted. 

It  were  well  that  greater  attention  were  paid  to  the  nutri- 
cious  quality  of  Lily  roots  in  general.  Many  of  the  species 
multiply  prodigiously  by  their  bulbs,  even  in  the  most  sandy 
and  barren  soils,  and  might  aiford  a  valuable  article  of  sub- 
sistence, like  the  Sahzuga  {Lilium  Kam^chaticum)  which  is 
indispensable  to  the  natives  of  that  country,  and  some  other 
species  on  which  the  aborigines  of  the  Kurile  Islands  mainly 
depend  for  food. 

42.  Aronia  Asiaticay  n.  sp. 

43.  Wisteria  Japonica.  n.  sp.  44.  W.  SinenstSy  D.C. 
With  the  latter  shrub  we  are  familiar  in  this  country.  Dr- 
Siebold  observes  of  it :  "  When  once  the  "  Fudsi,*'  the  native 
name,  "  has  come  into  flower,  all  classes  of  society  collect 
under  the  bowers  that  are  made  from  it.  This  is  in  April  and 
May ;  there  the  people  amuse  themselves  in  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  instrumental  music^  and  while  they  compose  scrsps 
of  extemporaneous  poetry  in  honour  of  their  favourite 
flowers^  they  quafl*  large  libations  of  Sahi,  the  beverage  of  the 
country,  made  from  rice,  and  hang  their  strips  of  written 
verses  upon  the  largest  bunches  of  blossoms.    Japanese 
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literature  abounds  with  pleasing  and  witty  allusions  to 
the  lovely  Fkuieiy  type  of  spring,  and  paintings  are  common 
representing  the  shrub  in  flower ;  on  festive  occasions,  these 
pictures  are  suspended  above  the  seat  of  honour.  Kaempfer, 
that  faithful  chronicler  of  the  prevailing  customs  in  those 
countries  which  he  visited,  has.  mentioned  many  usages  ap- 
pertaining to  the  Fkidrif  among  which  we  only  quote  one, 
still  practised  by  youthful  lovers.  On  our  journey  to  Jeddo, 
we  observed,  in  the  court  of  a  temple,  that  to  several  bunches 
of  the  unezpanded  flowers  of  the  PuM  little  billets  on  diffe- 
rently coloured  papers,  were  attached ;  and  we  beard  that 
they  were  so  placed  by  the  young  persons  who  took  the  more 
or  less  vigorous  expansion  of  the  branches  as  a  presage  of 
their  future  unions,  as  accompanied  with  greater  or  less  de« 
grees  of  felicity. 

It  eannot  be  doubted  that  the  WiHeria  SinenriB  was  in* 
troduoed  to  Japan  from'  China,  where  it  is  so  much  cultivated, 

46.  Wisteria  brachybotrys,  n.  sp, 

46.  Styxax  oba99iay  n.  sp. 

47*  Pterostyraz  corymboium,  Siebold;  a  new  plant  of 
Styracea. 

48.  Lydinis  grandifiara,  Jacq.  49.  L.  Senno  (L.  Chaloe* 
donica^  7%.) 

50.  Comus  officinalis ,  n.  sp. 

51.  Hydrangea  Aziaai,  Siebold  ;  very  closely  allied  to  H. 
hartensis,  L.  52.  H.  Otaksa,  n.  sp.  53.  H.  Japomca^  n.  sp. 
54.  H.petiolaris  n.  sp.  55.  H.  Belzoniiy  n.  sp.  56,  57*  H.  acu- 
minaia,  n.  sp.  58.  H.  ThunberffHy  Siebold.  59.  1,  H.  stel- 
lata,  Siebold.  59.  2,  H.  cardtfolia,  n.  sp.  60.  H.  vireru, 
Siebold,  61.  H.  paniculata,  Siebold.  62.  H.  furia,  n.  sp. 
63,  64.  H.  mvobicrata,  Siebold. 

65^  66.  Cardiandra  altemifoUay  Siebold  j   new  genus  of 


67-  Euscaphis  staphykoides,  Siebold ;  new  genus  of  J8/a- 
phyleacea,  founded  upon  the  Sambucua  Japonica,  Th. 
68.  Skimmia  Japonica,  Th, 

VOL.   III.  2  I 
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28.  Rossi  rugosa  "'       x^''^/^   S.  crenata,  7%.)     70.  S. 

Siebold  (D.       /^V."^,^"""' 

D.  versicc'      ^;;i>*^^%^'  Siebold ;  new  genus  of  Ubnacea. 

34-   ^      /f^^/H^y"^' 

36  j^',f'>'^^  n-  sp. 

^  h^saphyUaj  Decaisne. 

v//a,  Decaisne.     7B.  A.  hbata,  Decaisne. 


,,^/;// 


/^'  ^5tfoeniJ*  Japonica,  Siebold  (Clayera,  Th.) 

^'l^yera  Japonica^  Siebold  (C.  ochnacea^  a,  D.C.) 

S^'  ^^luellia  Japonica^  L.     83.  C.  Sasanqtuij  Th. — ^^  The 

\j^iV(i^  is  set  in  the  plantations  of  tea,  at  a  distance  of 

fti^elvefeet  between  each  shrub,   with  the  object  of 

^'^Itering  the  tender  tea  leaves  from  the  east  wind  in  spring, 

^d  the  burning  sun's  rays  during  summer.     It  is  seldom 

that  the  leaves  themselves  are  collected  for  tea,  but  the 

country  people  assert  that  the  delightful  scent  of  its  flowers 

communicates  a  similar  odour  and  taste  to  the  tea,  of  which 

the  finer  sorts  are  gathered  at  the  period  when  the  Sasank'wa 

is  in  bloom.     So  universal  is  the  idea  that  the  tender  leaves 

of  tea  are  affected  by  the  smell  of  neighbouring  objects,  that 

the  persons  employed  in  raising  it  carefully  avoid  the  vicinity 

of  manure  heaps,  and  even  wear  gloves  when  gathering  the 

imperial  tea  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  princes  and  nobles  of 

the  realm.    An  oil  is  extracted  from  Sasank^wa  nuts,  similar 

to  what  is  produced  by  the  Camellia. 

The  glossy  and  tufted  foliage,  with  the  beauty  of  its  red  or 
white  flowers,  the  more  prized  because  they  blow  in  winter, 
cause  this  shrub  to  be  extensively  planted  round  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  rich  and  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Japan ;  upwards 
of  twenty  varieties  are  in  cultivation. 

84.  Porophyllum  Japonicum^  D.C. 

85.  Raphiolepis  Japonica^  n.  sp. 

86.  Helwingia  msciflora^  Willd. 

87.  Tetranthera  Japonica^  Th. 

88.  Hisingera  racemosa,  n.  sp. 
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89.  Qaercns  glabra^  Th. 

90.  Prunas  Japonicay  Th. 

91.  Campanumasa  Umceolatay  Siebold. 

92.  Hydrangea  bracteata^  Siebold. 

93.  Hibiscus  Hamabd,  n.  sp. 

94.  Distylium  racemo9umy  Siebold ;  a  new  genus  of  Hamam  • 
eKdea. 

95.  Staphylea£tima/&,  DC. 

96.  Stuartia  monadelpha^  n.  sp. 
97-  Eriobotrya  Japonica,  Lindl. 

98.  Kerria  Japonica,  DC. 

99.  Rhodotypos  kerrioides,  Siebold  ;  a  new  genus  of 
Rosace^B. 

100.  Is  devoted  to  some  supplementary  subjects  already 
described  in  the  pages  of  the  1st  Volume,  of  which  this  is  the 
concluding  plate. 

101^  102.  Sciadopytis  veriicellata,  Siebold  (Taxus,  Th.)  a 
new  genus,  which  together  with  Cunninghamia  and  Damarraj 
is  referred  to  a  new  group  of  ContfertB  called  ^^  Cunningham 
fniacea/*  having  the  seeds  '^  libere  pendula  nee  squamae  fruc- 
tiferae  immersa.'^ 

103,  104.  Cunninghamia  Sinensis,  Br. 

105.  Abies  leptolepis^  Siebold.  106.  A.  Tsuga,  n.  sp. 
107*  A.  firma,  n.  sp.  108.  A.  homokpis,  n.  sp.  109.  A 
bifida,  n.  sp.  110.  A.  Jezoensis,  n.  sp.  111.  A.polUa,  Sie- 
bold (Pinus  Abies.  Th.) 

112.  Pinus  densijhra,  n.  sp.  113,114.  P.  Massoniana, 
Siebold  (P.  Sylvestris,  Th.)  115.  F.  parvijhra,  Siebold 
(P.  Cembra,  Th.)  116.  P.  Koraiensis,  Siebold  (P.  Strobus, 
Th.) — ^This,  the  3rd  Fasciculus  of  Volume  2,  contains  likewise 
a  Plate  (Tab.  137)  with  figures  of  the  phyllulse  and  pulvini  of 
several  species  of  Abies. 

New  British  Moss. 

A  new  Moss,  Bryum  mnioides,  Wils.  mst.,  was  found  in 
March,  1844,  and  in  previous  years  by  John  No  well,  an  in- 
telligent operative  of  Todworden,  the  discoverer  in  Britain  of 

2  I  2 
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CincUdium  stygium.  It  appears  to  be  tite  same  Moss  as  n. 
253  of  Dnimtnond^s  Musci  Americani,  which  Bnich  and 
Schimper  propose  to  call  Mmum  pseudo-punctatum  (See 
Lond.  Journ.  of  Bot.  Dec.  1843) ;  but  our  Moss  is  essen- 
tially a  Bryum  in  its  mode  of  producing  innovations  imme- 
diately below  the  perichsetium.  It  is  easily  known  from 
Mnium  putictatum  by  its  celluloso-margined  leaves,  and  small 
roundish  capsule ;  it  differs  also  in  its  inflorescence.  Speci- 
mens have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Sowerby  for  figuring  in  EngL 
Botany  Suppl.— H^.  fFilson. 

New  British  P/kenoffamous  Plant. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  announce,  that  a  small 
party  of  Botanists,  consisting  of  Mr.  Jas.  Backhouse  and  Son, 
Mr.  John  Tatham,  Jun.,  Mr.  George  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Syl- 
vanus  Thompson,  have  detected  in  Teesdale  the  Spergula 
strictOy  Sw.  (Arenaria  uliginosa,  Schleich.  and  DeCand.; 
Alsinantha  stricta,  FenzL  and  Reichenbach).  We  shall  notice 
this  more  particularly  in  a  future  number. 


ALGiE  of  Tasmania,  by  W.  H.  Harvey,  M.D.  M.R.I A. 

It  is  my  intention  to  publish  in  the  Journal  of  Botany, 
under  the  above  title,  descriptions  of  all  Marine  Hants 
which  may  be  communicated  from  Tasmania,  either  to  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  or  to  myself.  At  present,  besides  the  parcel 
about  to  be  noticed,  I  have  under  examination  another 
package  communicated  by  Mr.  Gunn  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  in 
1840,  the  description  of  which,  long  since  commenced,  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed,  but  which  will  shortly  appear ;  and 
one  from  Dr.  Jennirett,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  a  suc- 
ceeding paper.  These  several  parcels  are  so  interesting,  and 
contain  so  great  a  number  of  new  species,  as  to  hold  out  the 
promise  that  when  the  shores  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  are 
more  fully  explored,  they  will  yield  a  Marine  Flora  richer  in 
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species,  and  more  luxuriant  and  delicate  in  form  than  those 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  The  PLORiDEiB  (or  red- 
coloured  sea-weeds)  of  these  shores  are  particularly  beautiful 
and  curious,  especially  those  of  the  tribe  Rhodomelece,  which 
there,  seems  to  put  on  its  highest  development.  We  are 
less  acquainted  with  the  FucoiDEiS  (olive-coloured  sea- 
weeds) ;  and  I  would  beg  especially  to  request  the  attention 
of  our  colonial  friends  to  these ;  and  in  doing  so,  would 
pray  them  to  gather  specimens  of  the  whoU  frtmd^  including 
the  main  stem  from  its  base  upwards.  In  general,  the  speci- 
mens of  Fucoidets  sent  to  Europe  are  so  broken,  that  it  is 
difficidt  to  describe  them,  if  new ;  or,  to  refer  them  to  the 
several  described  species.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Sargassa  and  CystosenYB.  The  species  of  these  genera  are 
known  to  be  very  variable  in  their  characters,  often  produc- 
ing leaves  of  different  form  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
frond,  a  circumstance  that  renders  it  particularly  difficult, 
and  often  mischievous,  to  make  descriptions  from  any  but 
the  most  perfect  specimens,  or  a  series  of  such. 

Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  awaken  an  interest  in  this 
neglected  department  of  Botany  among  Van  Diemen's  Land 
Botanists,  and  should  they  place  in  my  hands  sufficient 
materials  for  an  ^^  Al.gol.ogia  Tasmanica,''  it  is  my  wish 
to  undertake  such  a  work  in  a  separate  form.  It  would  be 
written  in  the  English  language,  with  detailed  descriptions, 
and  figures  to  illustrate  the  genera ;  and  I  should  especially 
bear  it  in  mind  to  make  descriptions  intelligible  to  the 
amateur  botanist,  whose  knowledge  of  Botany  is  picked  up 
on  a  visit  to  the  sea-shore  in  the  summer  time. 

W.H.H. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  June  24,  1844. 
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No.  I. — Description  of  ALOiB  gathered  at  George  Totath 
Fan  Diemen's  Land,  and  communicated  to  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  by  Ronald  Gunn,  Esq. 

SERIES  I.— RHODOSPERMEiE,  or  FLORIDEiE. 

Tribe  1.     RHODOMELEiE,  J.Ag. 

1.  Claudea  elegans.  Lam.— George  Town,  R.  Gunn,  Esq., 
n.  1261. — ^The  three  specimens  of  this  plant,  which  the 
parcel  contains,  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  Journal, 
p.  408,  Tab.  xx. 

2.  Dictyomenia  trident,  Grev. ;  fronde  linear!,  membranacea, 
reticulata,  bi-tripinnata,  costata,  costa  ante  apicem  evanes- 
cente,  pinnis  pinnulisque  crebris,  apicem  versus  sensim 
minoribus,  erecto-patentibus,  margine  dentibus  tri-multi- 
fidis  omatis  ;  axillis  dentorum  rotundatis  ;  keramidiis 
globosis,  sessilibus;  stichidiis  .  .  .  .?  —  Fucus  tridens, 
l^rn.  t.  255. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn  Esq.,  n.  1280.— fV-omfc 
6-8  inches  long  or  more,  from  a  line  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  breadth,  fiat  and  membranaceous,  linear,  tapering  to 
the  base  and  apex,  furnished  in  the  lower  part  with  a  strong 
midrib,  which  gradually  becomes  thinner  and  fainter  as  it 
approaches  the  upper  part,  and  nearly  or  quite  disappears 
below  the  apex,  simple  or  divided  into  3-4  principal  stems ; 
stems  or  main  branches  bi-tripinnate,  with  an  ovate  circum- 
scription ;  pinnae  closely  set,  erecto-patent,  with  rounded 
axils ;  pinnules  similar ;  and  the  margin  in  every  part  of  the 
frond  save  the  denuded  bases  of  old  stems,  furnished  with 
minute,  tooth -like,  forked,  trifid,  or  4*6 -fid  ramuli,  about  a 
line  in  length,  occasionally  elongating  into  pinnules.  Colour 
dark  reddish  brown  or  chesnut.  Capsules  or  Keramidia 
nearly  globose,  wide-mouthed,  sessile  on  the  tooth-like,  mar- 
ginal processes. 

3.  PoUexfernsL  pedicellata,  Harv. 
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PoLLEXFBNiA^  Nov.  Gen. 


Ffons  plana,  membranacea^  purpureo-rosea,  expansa,  enervia, 
lacero-fissa,  reticulata,  e  cellulis  polygonis  formata.  Kera' 
midia  ovata,  apiculata,  poro  pertusa,  pericarpio  crasso  car- 
Doso,  e  firondis  pagin&  orientia,  sessilia  v.  pedicellata,  ffra- 

nulis  pyriformibus  basifixis  foeta.     Stichidia ? — 

Algse  Capenses  et  Australasica,  habitu  Nitophylli,  9tructur& 
Dictyomeniee  affines. 

This  genus,  founded  on  a  plant  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  is  inscribed  to  the  Rev.  John  H.  Pollexfen  of  Bradford 
an  accomplished  British  Botanist  and  Algologist,  who  has  ex- 
plored the  marine  flora  of  the  Orkneys  with  much  success. 
PoUexfenia  pediceUaia,  Harv. ;  fronde  latissima  dichotome 
laciniata;  segmentis  divaricatis,  longitudinaliter  pellucido- 
striatis;   sinubus  rotundatis;    apicibus  obtusis;    kerami- 
diis  ovatis,  pedicellatis. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq..  1272  and  1274.— 
Frond  4-5  inches  long,  and  about  equally  broad,  delicately 
membranaceous,  with  an  orbicular  outline,  more  or  less  deeply 
divided  in  a  dichotomous  manner ;  the  segments  spreading 
and  the  spaces  between  them  remarkably  wide  and  rounded ; 
the  apices  obtuse  and  broad,  and  the  margin  flat  and  without 
teeth.  The  substance  is  very  thin,  highly  reticulated  as  in 
Nitophyllum,  and  destitute  of  rib  or  veins,  but  the  frond  is 
traversed  through  its  entire  extent  with  a  wide  band  of 
pellucid  longitudinal  filaments,  which  run  through  its  centre, 
and  give  the  appearance,  under  a  pocket  lens,  of  pellucid 
striee.  These  filaments  originate  at  the  base  of  the  frond, 
and  radiate  towards  all  the  segments,  passing  through  the 
middle  portion  of  each,  and  evidently  supply  the  place  of 
midrib,  though  they  do  not  assume  its  appearance.  They 
are  most  obvious  towards  the  apices,  which  is  not  generally 
the  case  with  ribs  or  veins.  Colour  probably  a  purplish 
rose  red,  rather  inclining  to  brownish  red  in  drying.  KerO" 
midia  abundantly  scattered  over  both  surfaces  of  the  frond, 
ovate,  acuminate,  borne  on  stalks  as  long  as  themselves. 
Stichidia  unknown.    It  adheres  to  paper* 
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The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  species  which  I  have  sent  to 
seyeral  of  my  firiends  either  as  '*  RyiiphkBo  ?  n.  sp./'  or  "^w. 
OenP  may  be  thus  characterised  \-^ 

Pollexfenia  laciniata,  Harv.;  fronde  flabelliformi  basi  en* 
neat&9  in  segmentis  lineari-cuneatis,  laciniatis,  palmate- 
multifidis,  vel  subdichotomis,  erecto-patentibas,  profiinde 
fissa ;  margine  lacero-dentato  ;  sinubus  obtusis ;  apidbus 
laceratis ;  keramidiis  sessilibus. 

At  Muysenberg,  False  Bay,  C.  B.  S.,  growing  with  Tham- 

nophora  coralhrhiza  near  low  water  mark^  W.  H.  Harvey. 

Frondi  tufted^  6-7  inches  high,  narrow  at  the  base,  becoming 

gradually  wider  till  they  are  half  an  inch  broad ;  then  spread* 

ing  with  a  fanshaped  or  broadly  ovate  outline,  and  divided  in 

a  partly  dichotomous,  partly  pinnate  manner^  the  segments 

generally  half  an  inch  wide^  nearly  linear,  erecto-patent,  and 

again  dividing  in  the  same  irregular  manner.    The  axils  every 

where  rounded,  but  not  very  broad.    The  apices  generally 

jagged;  and  the  marg^  either  toothed,  lacero*dentate  or 

almost  ciUate  at  times.    Keramdia  sessile,  generally  near  the 

margin,  few  on  each  frond,  depresso-ovate  or  mamillttform, 

thick  and  fleshy.    Stichidia  unknown.     Colour  fine  purple* 

red,  with  iridescent  tints  when  fresh,  becoming  darker  and 

duller  on  drying.     It  adheres  to  paper. 

4.  Dasya  naccarioides,  Harv.;  catde  crasso,  longissimo,  in- 

diviso,  ramisque  nudo,  cartilagineo ;  ramis  ahemis,  pin- 

natis  vel  sub-bipinnatis ;  pinnis  davaformibus,  fills  verti- 

cillatis,  dichotomis,  articulatis,  minimis,  densissime  vestitis; 

filorum  azillis  patentibus,  articulis  inferioribus  subduplo, 

superioribus  quadruple    diametro   longioribns;   stichidiis 

oblongis,  obtusis,  sphaerosporas  biseriales  includentibus* 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gwm,  Esq.,  n.  1287.— ««»  1^ 

inches  long  or  more,  1-2  lines  thick,  cartilaginous,  shrinking 

in  drying,  quite  naked,  undivided,  but  furnished  from  base  to 

apex  at  distances  varying  from  i  inch  to  an  inch,  with 

spreading,  alternate,  undivided  branches  simiUr  to  the  stem^ 

but  only  one  fourth  of  its  diameter.    These  produce  a  third 

series  of  undivided  branchlets  or  pinnse,  which  are  also  about 

i  the  diameter  of  the  branches  ;  and  in  luxuriant  specimens 
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another  series  is  probably  borne.  All  the  divisions  ore  alter- 
nate, and  generally  a  considerable  space  intervenes  between 
both  branches  and  branchlets.  The  brandhes  like  the  stem 
are  naked ;  the  branchlets  alone^  which  diminish  in  size  from 
the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  branches^  are  famished  with  the 
filamentous  articulate  ramelli  characteristic  of  the  genus. 
These  ramelli  are  very  minute,  scarcely  i^  of  a  line  long^  hori- 
zontally patent,  whorled^  rising  from  broad  bases  or  slightly 
foliaceous  expansions,  many  times  dichotomous,  with  patent 
axils;  their  lower  part  thick,  with  short  joints,  the  upper 
gradually  attenuated,  with  long  joints.  Siic/ddia  borne  on 
the  ramelli,  sessile,  oblong,  subobtuse  or  slightly  mucronate^ 
containing  a  double  row  of  3-parted  tetraspores.  Colour 
of  the  frond  pale  red^  of  the  ramuH  rosy^ — The  habit  of 
this  plant  is  something  like  that  of  Naecaria  Wiffghii,eB^ 
pecially  in  the  dubshaped  branchlets;  but  it  is  a  true  species 
of  Dasya. 

6.  Dasya  viUosay  Harv. ;  caule  crasso,  longissimo,  pinnatim 
decomposito-ramosissimo,  vestito,  cartilagineo ;  ramis  ra- 
mulisque  altemis,  crebis,  erecto-patentibus,  totisfilis  quadri 
fiuiis,  articulatis,  elongatis^  floocosis,  tenuissimis  vestitis ; 
fills  dichotomis,  axillis  acatis^  articulis  diametro  quadruplo 
longioribus ;  stichidiis  pedicellatis  oblongis,  acutis  v.  mu- 
cronatis ;  keramidiis  ovatis,  acuminatis,  pedicellatis,  e 
ramis  enatis. 

Geoige  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  JR.  Otmn,  Esq.^  n.  1262  and  1263. 
•^Stem  12-14  inches  long,  excessively  branched  and  bushy, 
the  lower  branches  often  as  long  as  the  stem,  many  times 
divided  in  an  alternate,  but  not  distichous  manner.  Branches 
crowded;  they,  and  all  parts  of  the  frond  except  the  older 
portions  of  the  stem  densely  clothed  with  exceedingly  slender 
quadrifariously  inserted,  scattered,  articulated  filaments  or 
ramelli.  These  are  neither  whorled  nor  pencilled  at  their 
insertion,  but,  though  crowded,  are  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  surface,  erecto-patent,  2-3  lines  long,  repeatedly,  but 
rather  distantly  dichotomous,  with  joints  about  4  times  as 
long  as  broad.     Cohur  a  dark  vinous  red,  becoming  brown* 
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ish,  and  staining  the  paper  in  drying.  Keramidia  springing 
directly  from  the  stem,  on  thickish  inarticulate  stalks,  ovate- 
acuminate,  large.  ~  Stichidia  borne  on  the  rameUi,  pedicellate, 
oblong,  acute  or  lanceolate,  but  not  remarkably  attenuate.-^ 
This  species  has  greatly  the  habit  of  2>.  elegans^  Ag.,  but  is  a 
much  coarser  growing  plant,  and  wants  the  beautiful  rosy 
colour  of  that  species. 

6.  Dasya  bolboc/uete^  Harv. ;  caule  crassiusculo,  ramosissimo ; 
ramis  altemis,  patentibus,  simplicibus,  ramulisque  fills 
articulatis  elongatis  floccosis  tenuissimis  vestitis;  fills  e 
bulbo  lanceolato  basi  attenuato  peniciltatis,  simplicibus, 
setiformibus,  fragilibus,  articulis  diametro  5-6-plo  longiori- 

bus ? 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gfinn,  Esq.^  n.  1264. — Stem 
6-8  inches  long,  thicker  than  hog's  bristle,  much  branched 
from  the  base;  branches  alternate  or  irregular,  spreading, 
once  or  twice  divided;  the  penultimate  branches  long  and 
simple,  clothed,  but  not  very  densely,  with  articulated  ra- 
melli.  Ramelli  2-3  lines  long,  simple,  setaceous,  and  very 
fragile  if  moistened  after  having  been  dried,  springing  from 
bulbous  bodies  borne  quadrifariously  on  the  stem,  of  a 
lanceolate  figure  and  not  unlike  in  form  to  the  stichidia  of  the 
genus. — ^The  ramelli  spring  from  all  parts  of  these  bulbs, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  thus  form  little  pencils.  The  stem, 
though  externally  striate,  as  in  Dasya  proper,  is  internally 
many  tubed  as  in  Polysiphonia,  and  divided  into  joints  about 
equal  in  length  and  breadth.  Colour  full  red.  Fruit  un- 
known. 

7*  Dasya  verticillata^  Harv. ;  caule  crasso  longissimo ;  ramis 
altemis,  pinnatis,  gracilibus,  basi  attenuatis ;  pinnis  ra- 
meUis  articulatis  elongatis  simplicibus  striatis  verticillatis; 
verticillis  approximatis ;  articulis  diametro  5*8-plo  longi- 

oribus ;  stichidiis ? 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  JR.  Gtmni  Esq.^  n.  1306. — A  single 
imperfect  specimen  of  this  very  distinct  species  has  only  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Gunn.  This  is  a  fragment  of  an  undivided 
stem  5  inches  long,  cylindrical,  and  about  \  a  line  in  diame- 
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ter,  bearing  seven  more  or  less  perfect,  alternate  patent 
branches^  each  about  4  inches  long.  These  branches  are 
much  more  slender  than  the  main  stem,  and  taper  remark- 
ably at  their  insertion ;  they  are  naked  in  their  lower  part, 
but  above  are  distantly  pinnate;  the  pinna;  are  alternate, 
either  simple  or  pinnulated,  and  regularly  and  closely  whorled 
with  very  slender  straight  simple  jointed  ramuli,  8-10  times 
longer  than  the  distances  between  the  whorls,  and  having 
cylindrical  joints  5-8  times  longer  than  their  diameter. 
Colour  rosy  red.  Substance  not  very  tender,  the  stem  only 
imperfectly  adhering  to  paper.  Externally  the  stem  and 
branches  appear  inarticulate,  but  internally  they  are  many 
tubed. 

8.  Dasya  ceramioidesy  Harv. ;  caule  crasso,  inarticulate,  gla- 
berrimo,  vagS  decomposito-ramoso ;  ramis  pseudo-articu- 
latis,  ad  articulos  sursum  incrassatos  diametro  4-5-plo 
longiores  pinnatis  bipinnatisve ;  pinnulis  ultimis  (v.  rameU 
lis)  articulatis,  altemis,  crassis,  simplicibus  furcatis  v.  al- 
teme  multifidis,  acutis,  basi  constrictis  :  articulis  diametro 
2-3-plo  longioribus ;  stichidiis  minimis,  lanceolatis,  ad 
apices  ramellorum  insidentibus. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.y  n.  1303  in  part, — 
Fronds  4  inches,  or  probably  much  more  in  length,  ^  of  a 
line  in  diameter  at  the  base,  gradually  smaller  upwards, 
irregularly  divided  many  times  in  a  pinnate  manner,  the 
divisions  patent  with  rounded  axils.  Branches  rather  flexu- 
ous,  opake,  and  not  distinctly  jointed,  but  divided  at  inter- 
vals of  4-5  diameters  into  portions  resembling  joints  nar- 
rowed at  their  base  and  swelling  upwards,  almost  pyriform ; 
from  the  swollen  part  of  which  spring  lesser  branches  or 
pinnules,  also  inarticulate,  but  furnished  with  jointed  single 
tubed  ramuli,  which  are  not  of  much  less  diameter  than  the 
pinnules.  These  ultimate  ramuli  are  contracted  at  the  basal 
^oint,  and  gradually  taper  to  an  acute  apex ;  they  are  simple 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  pinnule,  erecto-patent  and  rather 
distant;  those  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pinnule  are  alter- 
nately divided  or  pinnulated: — the  joints  in  all  about  2-3 
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times  longer  than  broad.  The  Stichidia  are  exceedingly  nu- 
nute^  especially  so  in  reference  to  the  large  size  of  the  plant, 
and  are  borne  on  long  pedicels  or  accessory  ramuli  which 
spring  from  the  more  divided  of  the  jointed  ramuli.  Each 
sticfaidium  is  of  less  diameter  than  the  ramulus  from  which 
its  pedicel  springs,  and  might  easily  fit  into  one  of  its  joints. 
-—Of  this  plant  I  have  seen  but  a  single  imperfect  specimen, 
but  its  characters  are  so  distinct  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  claim  to  specific  distinction.  It  is  not  closely  related 
to  any  Australian  species  yet  noticed,  but  is  allied  in  many 
characters  to  the  European  D.  coccineay  from  which  the 
smooth  stem,  the  long  joints,  and  the  fruit  will  readily  dis- 
tinguish it.  The  colour  is  a  pinky  red,  given  out  in  fi'esh 
water. 

9.  Polysiphonia  byssoclados,  Harv. ;  caule  ultra-setaceo, 
elongato  sub-dichotomo,  articulato,  basi  nudo ;  ramis  de- 
composito-ramosissimis,  sensim  attenuatis;  ultimis  elon* 
gatis,  simplicibus ;  totis  ramellis  monosiphoniis  dichotomis 
articulatis  roseis  densissime  vestitis  ;  articulis  caulinis 
diametro  triplo  longioribus,  rameis  diametro  equaUbus  v. 
brevioribus  ;  keramidiis  ovatis,  sessilibus.  Cladastepkus 
austraKs,  Ag!  Syst.  p.  169. — Oriffithsia  cmstraUs,  Ag! 
spec.  2.  p.  135. — Bindera  dadoatephtiSy  Dne !  (fide  spec,  e 
CI.  Decaisne.) 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn^  Esq.,  n.  1267-— Stem 
6-10  inches  long^  thicker  than  hog's  bristle  in  the  lower 
part,  and  about  setaceous  in  the  principal  divisions,  dis- 
tinctly articulated  in  every  part,  seven  tubed;  the  main 
branches  naked  at  base,  somewhat  dichotomous  or  irre- 
gularly multifid,  with  a  fan-shaped  outline,  their  upper  part 
and  all  the  lesser  divisions  densely  clothed  with  quadri- 
farious,  horizontally  patent,  single  tubed,  dichotomous  ramelli 
or  filaments,  which  are  about  a  line  in  length,  and  are  es- 
pecially crowded  at  the  tips  of  the  branches,  and  there  form 
a  dark  spot  or  tuft.  Keramidia  ovate,  sessile  on  the  branches 
at  the  base  of  the  multifid  ramelli.  Colour  red,  drying  to 
brown. — ^This   species  has  to  the  naked  eye  so  much  the 
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eharacter  of  a  Dofya^  that  at  first  sight,  I  had  referred  it  to 
that  genus.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  showed  that  it 
could  not  be  generically  separated  from  Polys^honia  bys- 
sotdcMf  with  which  species  the  stnictune  of  its  stem  and  of  its 
ramelli  precisely  agrees.  Both  species^  indeed,  form  a  dose 
link  with  Dasya. 
10.  Polysiphonia  Gunmana,  Hanr. ;  caule  longissimo,  crasso, 

sub-inarticulatOj  striato,  altemd  ramosissimo;  ramis  pri- 

mariis  elongatis,  distantibus,  cauli  similibus,  articulatis; 

secundariis  ramulis  dichotomy  multifidis  roseis  pinnatis ; 

ramulis  flabellatis,  multoties  dichotomis,  sensim  attenuatis, 

et  in  fills  monosiphoniis  byssoideis,  roseis  desinentibus ; 

articulis  omnibus  diametro  sesqui-yel  duplo  longioribus; 

keramidiis  (magnis)  globosis,  sessilibus ;  stichidiis  lanceo- 

latis,  acuminatis,  ad  apices  ramnlomm. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  Ronald  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1265, 1266. 
— Stem  8-10  inches  long  or  more,  more  than  half  a  line  in 
diameter  at  base,  gradually  attenuated  upwards,  repeatedly 
and  at  length  excessively  branched,  inarticulate  below, 
more  or  less  evidently  so  above.  Branches  resembling  the 
stem,  long,  as  thick  as  or  thicker  than  hog's  bristle,  some- 
what flexuous,  twice  or  thrice  alternately  divided ;  the  pen- 
ultimate branches  flabellate  (the  fans  half  an  inch  or  more  in 
breadth)  regularly  circumscribed,  many  times  didiotomous^ 
gradually  attenuated  ;  many-tubed  below,  but  less  and  less 
compound  upwards,  and  ending  in  Hnffle'-tubed,  coloured, 
dichotomous  filaments,  which  are  exactly  similar  to  those  of 
Dasya.  Colour  a  brilliant  rosy  red  or  crimson,  as  in 
P.  elongata  rosea.  Substance  tender,  but  not  very  gelatinous, 
adhering  to  paper.  Capsules  very  large,  seated  on  the  dicho- 
tomous ramuli,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  at  first  ovate,  afterwards 
globose  or  nearly  sphserical;  the  pericarp  thin  and  mem- 
branous. Stichidia  resembling  closely  those  of  Dasya,  but, 
in  the  specimen  examined,  without  spores,  situated  at  the 
apex  of  the  polysiphonious  portion  of  the  ramulus,  and  termi- 
nating it; — ^tbey  seem  therefore  as  if  nestling  among  the 
pencilled  one  tubed  filaments  which  are  produced  £ur  beyond 
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these  true  apices. — This  is  a  very  noble  and  most  distinctly 
characterised  species,  which  probably  will  mark  an  Australian 
section  of  the  genus^  distinguished  by  having  dichotomous 
ultimate  ramuli  terminating  in  single-tubed  filaments.  I 
have  great  pleasure  in  inscribing  it  to  its  discoverer,  Mr. 
6unn,  to  whom  the  botany  of  V.  D.  Land  stands  so  largely 
indebted. 

11.  Polysiphonia  Lawrendana,  Harv.  ;  caule  longissimo; 
crasso,  inarticulato,  striate,  alteme  ramosissimo;  ramis 
primariis,  secundariis,  tertiariisque  inarticulatis  ;  tertiariis 
ramulis  dichotome  multifidis  roseis  pinnatis ;  ramulis  con- 
gestis,  globoso-penicillatis,  parum  attenuatis  multifidis,  in. 
fills  monosiphoniis  dichotomis  roseis  desinentibus ;  artica* 
lis  ramulorum  diametro  equalibus,  filarum  sesquilongiori- 
bus;  stichidiis  lanceolatis  mucronatis^  ad  apices  ramu- 
lorum. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  -B.  GunUf  Esq.,  n.  1268. — Stem 
8-10  inches  long  or  more,  thicker  than  bristle  below,  about 
as  thick  above,  excessively  branched  in  an  alternate  manner, 
in  all  parts  opake,  veiny,  and  therefore  seemingly  striated, 
without  any  external  indications  of  joints.  Branches  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  orders  alternate,  erecto-patent,  rather 
distant,  all  inarticulate;  those  of  the  third  order  pinnated 
with  dichotomously  multifid  glomerate  or  pencilled  ramali) 
each  pencil  1-2  lines  in  breadth,  closely  circumscribed  and 
somewhat  globular,  consisting  of  a  robust  main  trunk  set 
with  four  or  five  distichous  once-forked  many-tubed  ramuli 
which  terminate  in  a  pencil  of  dichotomously  multifid  one- 
tubed  attenuated  coloured  filaments.  Substance  seemingly 
rigid,  and  only  imperfectly  adhering  to  paper.  Colour  a  fine 
crimson.  Stickidia  lanceolate^  terminating  the  forked  ramuli, 
containing  tetraspores. — The  strong  affinity  which  exists 
between  this  plant  and  P.  Gunniana  induces  me  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  memory  of  the  late  R.  W,  Lawrence^  Esq,^  the  intimate 
friend  and  accomplished  fellow-labourer  in  botany  of  Mr. 
Gunn.  It  differs  from  P.  Gunniana  in  the  more  rigid  sub- 
stance, inarticulate  lesser  branches^  and  small  and  very  dense 
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fascicles  of  ramuli.  To  the  naked  eye  it  is  not  very  unlike 
some  states  of  Ceramium  obsoletum. — A  transverse  section  of 
the  stem  shows  a  large  central  tube^  surrounded  by  eight 
or  nine  others  of  moderate  size,  and  these  externally  defended 
by  a  wide  periphery  composed  of  slender  broken  cellules 
containing  endochrome^  which  cause  the  opake  appearance 
of  the  stem.  In  P.  Gunniana  the  structure  is  very  similar, 
except  that  the  periphery  is  very  much  narrower,  and  the 
tubes  proportionally  larger. 

12.  Polysiphonia.^ii/ed7,  Harv. ;  frondibus  aggregatis,  frutd- 
culosis,  ramosissimis,  articulatis,  sulcatis;  caulibus  basi 
ultrasetaceis,  sensim  attenuatis,  et  in  ramis  divaricato- 
patentibus,  decompositis,  altemis  solutis  ;  ramis  secun- 
dariis  bipinnatis,  pinnis  distantibus,  patentibus ;  pinnulis 
brevibus,  simplicibus  v.  ramulosis,  apice  fibris  hyalinis, 
byssoideis  ornatis ;  articulis  omnibus  brevissimis,  diametro 
equalibus  v.  brevioribus,  4  striatis,  keramidiis  .  .  •  .  ? 
George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq*,  n.  13179  and  one 

of  the  specimens  marked  1316. — Fronds  2-4  inches  high, 
forming  globose  bushy  tufts,  branching  in  every  direction 
from  the  immediate  base,  the  branches  equalling  the  stem  in 
length,  or  no  distinct  stem  visible; — all  excessively  branched, 
the  lesser  branches  alternate,  very  patent  or  divaricate, 
setaceous  below,  attenuated  upwards,  straight,  bi-tripinnate, 
with  distant  alternate  pinnse;  these  in  their  turn  having 
distant,  short,  spinelike  pinnulsD,  which  are  sometimes  again 
pinnellate ; — all  the  apices  terminating  in  colourless  byssoid 
fibres.  Colour  dull  grey  or  brownish,  staining  the  paper 
reddish.  Articulations  visible  from  the  base  to  the  apex, 
very  short.  A  transverse  section  of  the  stem  shows  a  small 
central  siphon  surrounded  by  seven  large  tubes,  without  any 
external  cellular  periphery;  the  stem  is  consequently  fur- 
rowed.— This  has  a  good  deal  the  habit  of  the  European 
P.Jruticulosa  (whence  the  specific  name),  and  several  of  the 
characters  of  P.  subul^era  i^-Ayxxt  it  is  distinct  from  both. 

13.  Polysiphonia  Juscescens,   Harv. ;    frondibus  aggregatis, 
fruticosis,  ramosissimis,  articulatis,  sulcatis,  setaceis ;  e  basi 
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in  ramis  dongatis  erectis  divisis;    ramis  attenuatis  U- 

tripinnatis;  pinnis  pinnolisque  erecto-patentibus,   brevi- 

haSf  simplicibus  v.  ramulosis,  apice  fibris  hyalinis  bya- 

soideis  omatis ;  articulis  ramoram  diametro  2-4-pIo  longi- 

oribus,  ramulorum  brevissimis^  4  striatis ;  keramidiis. » .  •  ? 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunny  Eaq.^  n.  1316  in  part.— 

thmds  6-8  inches  high,  excessively  branched  and  bashy,  but 

not  of  so  shrub-like  a  character  as  P.JrutesPy  much  divided 

from  near  the  base  into  long  erect  branches  or  stems,  which 

are  generally  simple,  or  merely  throw  out  from  their  lower 

part  long  branches  similar  to  themselves.    These  branches 

are  in  circumscription  linear  or  narrow  lanceolate,  fasciculato- 

bipinnate  throughout  their  length,  the  pinnn  very  short,  in 

proportion  to  the  length  of  the  branch,  or  ^  to  i  inch  long 

on  branches  that  are  4-5  inches  long,  erect  or  erecto-patent, 

pinnulated  with  short  simple  spinelike  lamuli,  the  apices 

beset  with  byssoid  fibres.    Articulations  of  the  stem  and 

branches  4  striate,  from  2  to  4  times  longer  than  broad. 

Colour  a  dull  brownish  or  grey.— This  species,  which  may  be 

looked  on  as  the  V.  D.  Land  representative  of  P.  nigrescena, 

is  nearly  allied  to  P.frutex^  but  differs  something  in  habit, 

and  clearly  in  the  length  of  the  joints.     The  structure  of  the 

stem  is  similar  in  both. 

14.  Polysiphonia  canceUatOj  Harv.;  frondibus  ultraaetaceis, 
fruticulosis,  spinoso-ramosissimis,  articulatis,  sulcatis; 
ramis  e  basi  emissis,  longissimis,  flexuosis,  divaricatis  v. 
horizontalibus,  ramulis  alternis,  distantibus,  patentissimis 
vix  pinnulatis  v.  margine  subuliferis;  articulis  diametro 
duplo  brevioribus,  reticulatis,  4  striatis;  keramidiis  mi- 
nutis,  ovatis,  sessilibus. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunuj  Esq.,  n.  1318  and  1320. 
— J^otufv  4-5  inches  high,  thicker  than  bristle  at  the  base, 
forming  a  thorny  bush,  the  outline  of  which  is  broadly,  ovate 
or  globose;  branches  as  long  as  the  principal  stem^  and 
issuing  at  right  angles  with  it,  fiexuous,  from  a  quarter  to 
half  an  inch  asunder,  furnished  with  a  second  series  of  hori* 
zontally  patent  ramuli  each  about  an  inch   long.    These 
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ramnli  are  either  famished  with  a  series  of  distant,  short, 
spinelike  pinnales,  or  they  are  more  or  less  bgrinnaief  the 
pinn»  in  this  latter  case  resembling  the  main  ramuli  in  the 
former ;  the  ultimate  pinnules  always  patent  and  spinelike. 
Articulations  deeply  furrowed,  much  shorter  than  broad, 
4  striate;  the  stri»  which  mark  the  tubes  as  evident  as  those 
which  divide  the  branch  into  joints,  and  thus  the  frond  has 
a  netted  appearance. — Keramidia  very  small,  sessile  on  the 
ramuli,  ovate.  The  stem  is  seven-tubed  as  in  the  last  two 
species. 

15.  Polysiphonia  acanihaphara,  Harv. ;  caule  longissimo, 
crasso,  indiviso,  inarticulato,  bi-tripinnato ;  pinnulis  elon- 
gatis,  tenuibus,  alternis,  distantibus,  ramulis  minutis  spinu- 
losis bi-tri*multifidis  apice  fibrilliferis  distiche  obsessis ; 
ramulis  solum  articulatis,  articulis  sesquilongioribus,  hi- 
striatis. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gumiy  Esq.,  n.  1291,  1297, 
1321. — Stem  8-10  inches  long  or  probably  more,  cartila- 
ginous, firom  j^  to  f  a  line  or  even  more  in  diameter  at  base, 
gradually  attenuated  to  the  thickness  of  bristle  above;  pin- 
nated with  patent  branches  much  more  slender  than  itself, 
which  gradually  diminish  in  length  from  the  lower  part  to  the 
top,  so  that  the  general  outline  of  the  frond  is  ovate-lanceo- 
late* These  branches  are  usually  again  once-pinnated,  but 
in  large  spedmens  twice-pinnated,  with  slender  patent  pinnss 
of  from  i  an  inch  to  1^  inches  in  length: — both  stem, 
branches,  pinnae  and  pinnules  perfectly  opake  and  inarticu- 
late. The  pinnee  and  pinnulas  are  distichously  set  with 
minute,  jointed,  spinelike  ramuli,  which  are  about  I  a  line  in 
length  or  less,  and  either  simple,  bifid,  trifid  or  multifid  with 
alternate  divisions,  their  apices  producing  colourless  byssoid 
fibres.  Fruit  unknown.  Stem  internally  with  four  principal 
tubes  round  a  minute  central  one,  and  a  wide  cellular  fleshy 
periphery.  Colour  in  the  dry  state  greyish  brown,  with  a 
stain  of  red.— This  is  one  of  those  inarticulate  species  which 
wiU  probably  be  separated  from  Polysiphonia,  and  perhaps 
placed  in  Abidium  as  at  present  defined.    It  bears  an  out- 
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ward  resemblance  to  P.  bysmdegy  but  is  of  a  totally  different 
structure:  and  it  also  something  resembles  Acanthophora 
DeliUij  whence  the  specific  name. 

Tribe  2.     CHONDRiBiE,  J.  Ag. 

16.  Bonnemaisonia  elegani,  Ag.  $  fronde  oompressd,  mem- 
branaced,  anguste  lineari,  decomposito-ramosissima ;  ramis 
alternis,  flabellatis^  ramulis  setaceo*subulatis  distichis 
alternis  utrinque  pectinatis ;  keramidiis  solitariis  ovatis  in 
jugamento  immersis,  poro  ad  axillam  directo.  Ag.  Sp. 
Alg.voLup*  198. 

George  Town^  V.  D.  Land^  R.  Gum,  Esq.,  n.  1299^  1300. 
—-J<Von<f  6-12  inches  long,  ezcessiyely  and  finely  branched; 
the  stem  and  branches  compressed,  the  ultimate  divisions 
perfectly  flat  and  membranaceous.  All  the  branches,  through 
their  whole  length,  and  through  all  the  divisions,  are  bor- 
dered with  distichous  very  slender  setaceo-subulate  ramuli 
about  a  line  in  length,  and  tapering  to  an  acute  point. 
Frond  internally  composed,  as  in  B.  iuparagoide»  of  large 
polygonal  cellules  which  are  visible  through  the  smaller  ones 
which  form  its  surface.  No  trace  of  midrib  or  central  opacity. 
Keramidia  ovate,  immersed  in  the  sinus  of  the  maif^mal 
cilice,  equally  convex  on  either  surface  of  the  firond,  opening 
by  a  pore  directed  to  the  axil  of  the  ramulus,  and  containing 
a  tuft  of  pearshaped  seeds.  These  keramidia  or  capsules  are 
usually  solitary  on  each  branchlet,  and  generally  but  shortly 
removed  from  the  apex ;  but  occasionally  a  branch  is  found 
with  two,  one  above  the  other. — ^This  beautiful  plant  which, 
as  Agardh  well  remarks,  bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to 
the  European  B.  asparoffGides,  that,  except  by  the  firuit,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  has  also  many  points 
in  common  with  Calocladia  pulchra,  Grev.,  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  Mr.  J.  Agardh  in  uniting  Calocladia  to 
Bonnemaisoma.  So  great  is  the  resemblance  between  Col. 
pulchra  and  JB. elegains,ih9X  had  I  not  before  me  an  authentic 
specimen  of  Cah  pulchra  communicated  by  Dr.  Greville,  and 
numerous  other   specimens  of  that   plant  found  by    Dr. 
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Jo8<|ili  Hooker  at  Kefgoelen's  Land»  I  should  perhaps  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  considering  these  two  species  identi- 
cal. B.  elegam  is,  however,  a  much  more  delicately  and 
finely  branched  plant ;  its  substance  is  far  more  tender,  the 
cilicB  that  border  its  branches  are  slenderer,  and  its  capsules 
are  removed  from  the  apex  of  the  ramuli.  M.  Montagne 
informs  me  that  QreviUe's  Cdhcladia  pulchra  belongs  to  the 
Lamourouxian  genus  DdUia^  and  he  considers  it  distinct 
firom  Dnfimbriataj  Lam. 

17*  Laurenda?  membranacea^  Harv.;  fronde  plana,  tenui- 
membranacea  (1),  lato-Uneari,  proftmde  bipinnatifida ; 
pinnis  pinnulisque  altemis  pateotibus,  inferioribus  brevi- 
bus  dentiformibus,  superioribus  Unearibus  elongatis;  ax- 
iUis  rotundatis ;  pinnulis  obtus^  dentatis ;  apicibus  obtusis. 
George  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.^  n.  1277* — Having 
w&essk  but  a  solitary  barren  spedmen  of  this  remarkable  plant, 
I  am  unable  to  give  more  than  a  very  imperfect  description 
of  it,  and  cannot  altogether  satisfy  myself  of  the  proper 
genus  to  which  it  shwild  be  veferred.  It  has  so  much  the 
oolour  and  outline  of  very  luxuriant  specimens  of  Lavrenda 
pkmatifidai  that  I  ventare  to  place  it  in  the  same  genus, 
although  its  substance  is  as  thin  and  membranous  as  the 
frond  of  Bhoiomima  bifida^  or  of  Thamnophora  MertensH. 
Had  the  apices  been  acute,  and  the  colour  less  purple,  I 
should  probaUy  have  placed  it  in  Thamnophora.  Hie  fruit, 
when  discovered,  will  decide  the  question*  Mr.  Ghmn's 
specimen,  which  is  broken  at  base,  and  may  be  only  a 
brandy  measures  8  inches  in  length,  and,  taking  the  expan- 
sion of  its  branehe^  7  iudies  across ;  the  breadth  of  the 
frond  being  half  an  inch  in  the  widest,  and  more  than  a 
quarter  in  the  narrowest  place*  There  is  neither  midrib  nor 
thickening  in  the  middle,  the  whole  is  a  thin  membrane* 
The  stem  is  undivided ;  its  lower  half  fbmished  with  short, 
dosely  set,  alternate,  bluntly  toothed  pinnes  about  half  an 
inch  long ;  its  upper  half  bears  long  pinneo  3  inches  long, 
which  are  again  pinnatifid,  the  pinnules  bluntly  toothed,  and 
the  teeth  themselves  bkmtly  deft  at  the  apex.    All  the  apices 
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and  axils  are  blunt.    Colour  a  pale  purplish  red,  greenish  in 
the  lower  part,  exactly  resembling  that  of  L»  pinnatifida. 

18.  Laurencia  temdsrima^  Orev.  (Fucus  tenuissimus.  Turn, 
t.  100.) 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  JB.  Guntif  Esq.,  n.  1296,  1319 — 
and  part  of  1288  (specimens  in  decay). 

19.  Laurencia  dasyphylla,  Orev.  (Fucus  dasyphyllus,  Tiem^ 
t.  22.) 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  K  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1281. — Colour 
much  darker  than  usual,  deep  purple. 

20.  Laurencia  obtusa,  Lamour.  (Fucus  obtusus.  Turn,  t.2\.) 
George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1288,  in  part 

21.  Laurencia  botryoides,  Graill.  (Fucus  botryoides,  Jkem. 
L  178.) 

George  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1286. 

22.  Chylocladia  kaJtformis,  Grev.  (Fucus  kaliformis.  Turn. 
t.  29.) 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1323. 

23.  Chylocladia  Tasmanica,  Harv.,  M.SJ3. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1295.— Two 
imperfect  and  half  decomposed  specimens  of  a  fine  Chylo^ 
ciadia,  probably  new,  but  too  closely  allied  to  C.  articulaia 
for  me  to  venture  to  describe  it  without  more  perfect  speci- 
mens. The  substance  is  far  more  gelatinous  than  in  0.  or- 
iiculata,  and  the  size,  unless  we  compare  it  with  the  gigantic 
state  figured  by  Turner,  is  much  greater.  The  length  of  the 
lowermost  constrictions  is,  in  one  specimen,  an  inch  and  in 
the  other  1|  inches.  It  appears  to  decompose  rapidly  in 
fresh  water,  throwing  off  its  ultimate  ramuli  as  a  Starfish 
does  its  rays.  The  frond  is  irregularly  dichotomous,  with 
very  patent  axils,  constricted  at  the  branching ;  the  upper 
divisions  umbellate,  4-5  new  branches  springing  from  the 
top  of  an  old  one,  and  these  from  their  apices  giving  birth 
to  saccate  clavate  ramuli. 

Tribe  3.    Spharococcoidba,  /.  Ay. 

24.  Hypnea  muscifomUs,  y.  Valentia,  Harv.  in  Hook.  Jowm. 
Bot.  I,  p.  153.— Fucus  Valentiae,  Turn.  /.  78. 
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Geofge  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  22.  Gtpiit,  Esq.,  n.  1314.— Thia 
spedmen  bears  sphnrospores  in  the  patent  ramuli. 

25.  Gracilaria  lichenoides?  (Fucus  lichenoides^  Twm.L  118  ?) 
Oeorge  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1 292. — Either 

6.  lichenoides  or  a  species  yery  closely  resembling  it.    The 
apedmen  produces  irregular  wartlike  nemathecia. 

26.  Sphnrococcus  austraUs,  Harv. ;  caule  brevi,  caruoso, 
cylindrico,  mox  cuneato  et  in  £ronde  lineari,  compressor 
planft,  membranaceft,  coccine&,  ecostatii  abeunte;  fronde 
decomposito-dichotomi ;  segmentis  circumscriptione  fla- 
belliformibus,  ramulis  dichotomy  multifidis  sensim  angus- 
tioribus  distichis  patentibus  pinnatis;  axillis  rotundatis 
obtnsissimis ;  apidbus  acutis,  laceratis;  coocidiis  acutis 
demum  tuberculatis  ad  apices  ramulorum  sessilibus. 
George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1279 : — also 

abundantly  in  the  collection  of  1840.  Root  scutate.  Stem 
aa  thick  as  a  sparrow's  quill,  cylindrical,  cartilaginous,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  expanding  thence,  from  a 
cuneate  thickened  apex,  into  a  frond  4-12  inches  long  or 
probably  more,  which  divides  in  an  irregularly  dichotomous 
manner  into  a  few  principal  segments  which  preserve  a 
nearly  equal  breadth  of  from  1-2  lines  (in  different  sped- 
mens),  and  produce  along  their  margins  in  a  manner  some- 
times alternately  pinnate,  sometimes  alternately  geminate 
secund,  or  imperfectly  dichotomous,  lesser  distichous  seg^ 
menis  half  the  breadth  of  those  from  which  they  spring, 
which  either  at  once  divide  into  dichotomously  multifid 
ramuli  gradually  narrower,  or  are  themsdves  pinnated  with 
such  multifid  ramuli.  These  mult^d  ramuli,  and  even  the 
major  segments,  preserve  a  tolerably  defined  flabellate  out- 
line.-»Such  is  the  common  state  of  the  more  regular  sped- 
mens,  but  others  occur  which  are  cleft  in  a  manner  so  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  between  pinnate  and  dichotomous,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  in  words  any  idea  of  the  branch- 
ing. One  character,  however,  runs  through  all  the  varieties, 
namdy :  every  axil,  firom  the  greatest  to  the  least,  is  remark- 
ably rounded  and  laige ;  and  in  the  more  finely  divided  or 
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upper  part  of  the  frond,  the  segments  oyerhip  each  other 
above  the  axils,  leaving  wide  circular  spaces  like  holes  in  a 
net.  The  apices  are  all  cumie;  the  ultimate  ramuli  even 
mtbukUe^  from  which  circumstance,  added  to  the  colour,  the 
position  of  the  fruit,  and  the  internal  structure  of  the  firondj 
I  am  induced  to  place  this  plant  in  the  restricted  genua 
Spharococcus  (Grev.)  rather  than  in  Rhodamema,  although 
there  is  no  trace  of  midrib.  The  internal  structure  to  which 
I  allude  consists  in  a  number  of  large  intercellular  spaces  of  a 
roundish  figure  that  exist  throughout  the  substance  of  the 
frond,  and  give  a  transverse  section  of  it  a  honey-combed 
appearance ;  while  under  a  pocket  lens  they  impart  a  netted 
character  to  the  surface  of  the  frond.  These  air-cells  sepa- 
rate the  two  opposite  surfaces  so  considerably,  that  we  must 
call  the  frond  rather  very  much  compreasedy  than  truly  fiat. 
The  coccidia  are  borne  only  on  the  ultimate  divisions,  and 
generally  at  or  near  the  apices;  at  first  they  are  conical^ 
they  afterwards  become  more  globose,  and  finally  are  tober- 
culated  and  rery  irregular  in  form.  They  are  of  a  fleshy 
substance,  and  contain  a  fasoeUa^  or  mass  of  sporules  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  lesser  clusters.  The  colour  is  exactly 
that  of  8.  coronopifoUus^  and  the  habit  is  not  dissiimlar. 
The  substance  is  thinner,  yet  it  scarcely  adheres  to  paper.— 
I  had  at  first  thought  that  this  plant,  which  appeani  to  be 
common  in  Y.  D.  L.,  might  be  BJiodomema  alcieamie^  J.  Ag., 
but  on  reading  over  his  description  carefully,  I  cannot  sup- 
pose them  the  same.  The  position  of  the  firuit  affords  an 
obvious  difference. 

Tribe  4.    Dblbsserieub,  J.  Ag. 

2J.  Nitophyllum  punctatum^  Grev.  (Fucus  punctatus,  Ikanu 

A  71.) 

George  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  R.  Gtmn,  Esq.,  n.  1270  (with 
capsules),  and  n.  1269,  1271  (with  granular  firuit). 
28.  Nitophyllum,  n.  9p.  ? 

George  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  K  Outm,  Esq.,  n.  1278  and  1276? 
—The  specimens  are  without  fruit,  and  therefore  I  do  not 
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▼enture  to  found  a  species  upon  them  in  a  genus  Kable  to 
such  variations  of  form.  It  so  closely  resembles^  in  the 
dichotomous  linear  frond,  bordered  with  dUas,  some  states  of 
Rkodomenia  bifida,  that  I  at  first  regarded  it  as  that  species ; 
but  the  reticulations  of  the  frond  are  very  much  larger,  and 
evidently  point  to  a  place  in  NUophyUwn. — ^Mr.  Gunn^s 
n.  1282,  is  also  a  NitophyUwn  in  a  young  state,  and  probably 
new. 

29.  Nitophyllum  irffine^  Harv. ;  caule  brevi,  camoso,  mox  in 
fronde  latissim^  flabeOiformi,  lacerati,  enervosi^,  membra- 
naceA,    basi  subopacft   crassft  expanso;    segmentis   sub- 
pinnatifidis,  sinubus  rotundatis,  sons  granularum  oblongis 
in  s^mentis  ultimis  longitudinaliter  ordinatis. 
George  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  IL  Gum,  Esq.,  n.  1272.— Nearly 
related  to  N.  GmtHnij  and  strongly  resembling  the  large 
Irish  state  of  that  plant,  but  differing  in  the  position  of  the 
sori.    It  rises  with  an  evident  stem  which  soon  expands  into 
the  cuneate  dark-coloured  base  of  a  flabellate  membranous 
frond,  5  inches  long  and  7  inches  wide,  veinless,  except  for 
the  fused  indication  of  the  stem  at  the  base,  thin  and  deli- 
cate, but  probably  crisp  in  a  recent  state,  and  only  im- 
perfectly adhering  to  paper.    It  is  deeply  inciso-lacerate  or 
many  lobed,  the  s^ments  coarsely  sinuato-dentate  or  sub- 
immatifid ;  the  marginal  lobes  blunt  and  shallow.    Sori  mi- 
nute, oblong  or  linear,  ranged  in  longitudinal  rows  across  the 
tips  of  the  s^ments,  or  scattered  over  them; — ^in  our  speci- 
men past  their  prime. 
SO.  Thamnophorajyroc^ro,  J.  Ag.  m  LmnoBa  XV.  p.  10. 

Geoige  Town,  V.  D.  Lu,  K  Owm,  Esq.,  1278  in  part— In 
this  species,  and  in  T.  MeriensU,  Grev.  I  find  an  evident  fine 
medial  line  running  through  the  frond  and  branching  off  to 
each  ladnia.  The  expression  ^'  fronde  ecostata^'  is  rather  too 
stroBg. 
SI*  Thamnophora  co$taia,  J.  Ag.  tn  Linnaa  XV.  p.  10. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gtmn,  Esq.j  1278  in  part    A 
fragment  only. 

98.  Thamnophora  angwta,  J.  Ag.  in  Limuea  XV.  p.  10. 
George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1304. 
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Tribe  6.    CRTPTONSMSiB,  J.  Ag. 

33.  Chrysimenia  coccineOf  Hanr. ;  fronde  compressft  Q), 
tubulos^j  coccineft,  circumscriptione  pyramidalii  caale  sab- 
indiviso  vel  fiircato ;  ramis  altemis  v.  vagis^  erecto- 
patentibus,  dichotomy  pinnatis^  multifidis;  axillis  sub- 
acutis ;  ramulis  ultimis  erectis,  basi  yix  constrictis,  apice 
acutis ;  coccidiis ?  granulis  triangole  divisb  in  ra- 
mulis ultimis  nidulantibuB. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunny  Esq.,  n.  1301.— ^Wmrf 
(a  single  specimen  only  seen)  4  inches  high,  tubular,  with  a 
few  lax  threads  running  through  the  centre,  apparently  com- 
pressed. Stem  as  thick  as  bristle,  undivided,  or  nearly  so, 
beset  from  near  the  base  to  the  apex  with  alternate  or  spiral 
multifid  erecto-patent  branches,  the  lowest  longest,  the  rest 
gradually  smaller  upwards,  all  of  them  divided  in  a  manner 
partly  dichotomous,  partly  pinnate,  the  branches  very  erect, 
and  the  ultimate  ramuli  elongate  and  acute,  slightly  con- 
stricted at  base.  Colour  a  fine  pinky  red.  Substance  mem- 
branous and  tender,  but  not  very  gelatinous.  Granules  im- 
bedded in  all  the  ramuli.  This  plant  has  much  the  habit  of 
GracUaria^  but  not  the  structure. 

34.  Halymenia  membranacea,  Harv. ;  fronde  planA,  membra- 
nace&^  pallide  rubr4,  lineari,  basi  cuneatd,  vag^  subdicho- 
tomo-pinnatim  v.  palmatim-fiss& ;  segmentis  patentibus,  e 
margine  ramenta  lanceolata  v.  furcato-cuneata  emittentiba»$' 
sphaerosporis  (triangule  divisis)  per  totam  frondem  sparsis. 
George  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1276. — F)r<md9 

tufted,  3-4  inches  high,  quite  flat  and  thin,  membranaceous, 
cimeate  at  base,  afterwards  preserving  nearly  a  uniform 
breadth  of  one  to  two  lines,  or  in  the  lai^gest  specimen 
nearly  i  of  an  inch,  very  irregularly  divided,  more  pinnatifid 
than  dichotomous,  sometimes  with  several  secund  segments, 
sometimes  palmate,  or  laciniate ;  the  axils  rounded,  and  the 
segments  widely  spreading  or  divaricated.  The  margin  in 
our  specimens  emits  small  ramenta,  the  youngest  of  which 
are  linear,  then  lanceolate,  and  finally  forked  or  palmatifid ; 
all  attenuated  at  base.    Colour  a  pale  dull  red.    Substance 
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membranous,  not  in  the  least  gelatinous^  and  not  adhering  to 
paper.  Fruit :  innumerable  sphsrospores,  divided  triangle 
larly,  scattered  oyer  the  whole  surface  of  the  frond^  dark- 
coloured,  solitary,  dot-like,  immersed  in  the' periphery.  The 
structure  of  the  frond  internally  exhibits  yery  lax  anasto- 
mosing central  filaments  ending  outwardly  in  large  cellules. 
*-The  aspect  of  this  species  is  very  much  that  of  Rhodamenia 
9oboltfera,  but  the  structure  is  yery  different. 

Tribe  7*    CERAMiBiB,  J.  Ag. 

35.  Ceramium  rubrum,  Ag.    (Conferva    rubra,    Eng.    Bot. 
t.  1166.) 

George  Town,  Y.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.y  n.  1292  and  1305 
(in  part). 

36.  Ceramium  diaphanumj  Roth.  (Conferva  diaphana,  Eng. 
Bot.U  1742). 

Geoige  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1309,  1310, 
1311,  and  1313. 
37*  Spjndi^  JUamentosa,  Harv.  in  Br.  Ft.  2,  p.  337. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Ounn,  Esq.,  n.  1283,  1312, 
1305  ?  (but  not  1305). — ^There  are  two  varieties,  to  the  first 
of  which,  distinguished  by  scattered  setee   or  ramuli,  the 
above  numbers  belong.    This  is  identical  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  British  Plant. — ^The  second  variety,  or  perhaps 
species,  may  be  called — fi.  verticUlata,  n.  1298.     It  is  re- 
markable for  having  the  setae  regularly  whorled  round  the 
branches,  and  much  denser  than  in  var.  a. 
38.  Spyridia?  peUuddaj  Harv.;    frondibus  e  basi  communi 
lata    stuposa  ortis,  tenuibus,   pellucidis,    monosiphoniis, 
articulatis,  roseis,  vag^  sub-dichotom^  ramosissimis  :  ramis 
ad  qupdque  geniculum  ramulis  brevissimis  subulatis  op- 
positis  V.  verticiUatis  omatis;  articulis  diametro  sesqui- 
V.  subduplo  longioribus. 

George  Town  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  1305  :  also  in  the 
collection  of  IS40.— Fronds  5-6  inches  long,  as  thick  as  those 
of  Ceramium  rubrum,  several  growing  from  the  same  shaggy 
base^  and  often  matted  together  below,  much  and  irregularly 
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divided  on  a  dichotomous  type,  the  lesser  branches  generally 
alternate,  straight  ^  the  apices  not  hooked  in.  Every  part  of 
the  stem  is  clearly  jointed,  one-tubed  and  pellucid,  but  red- 
coloured  ,  and  all  the  larger  and  smaller  branches,  and  the 
stems  to  their  very  base,  are  furnished  at  each  joint  with 
short,  awl-shaped,  opposite  or  cruciate  ramuli,  which  are 
jointed  like  the  stem,  and  more  than  half  its  diameter. 
These  sufficiently  mark  the  species  from  any  variety  of 
C.  rubrumj  and  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity  with  SpyrieUa : 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  right  in  referring  it  to  this 
genus,  in  preference  to  Ceramium,  with  which  the  structure 
of  the  frond  more  nearly  agrees. 

39.  Griffithsia  setacea  ?  Ag. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1290,  1302.— 
These  specimens  are  not  in  fruit,  and  have  not  been  saffi* 
ciently  displayed  to  show  the  ramification;  n.  1302,  as  well  as 
it  can  be  examined,  seems  identical  with  the  European  form; 
n.  1290  is  smaller,  more  slender,  and  may  be  different. 

40.  Griffithsia  flabeUiformis,  Harv. ;  fronde  latissime  flabel- 
latA,  petiolat&,  multoties  dichotomy  ;  axillis  inferioribus 
patentissimis,  superioribus  acutis  ;  articulis  inferioribus 
cylindricis,  diametro  4-5  plo  longioribus :  superioribus  ellip- 
ticis  geniculis  maxime  contractis ;  ultimis  moniliformiboS) 
attenuatis. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1294. — ^A  large 
species,  6  inches  long,  by  7  inches  wide,  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  dichotomous.  The  lower  axils  very  patent,  the  upper 
equally  acute  and  close.  Joints  in  the  patent  portion  of  the 
frond  cylindrical,  4-5  times  longer  than  broad ;  in  the  erect 
or  upper  portion  strongly  contracted  at  the  genicula,  swollen 
in  their  middle,  and  thrice  as  long  as  broad;  those  of  the 
ultimate  divisions,  which  taper  to  a  very  fine  point,  resolved 
into  a  string  of  elliptical  beads.  Colour  a  fine  blood  red. 
Substance  lubricous,  but  less  gelatinous  than  in  O.  cwMinih 
to  which  this  species  is  very  closely  allied. 

41.  Wrangelia  plumosa,  Harv. ;  caule  nodoso,  articxdato, 
frondem  percurrente,  tripinnato  ;  pinnis  pinnulisque 
nodoso-articulatis ;    nodis    omnibus    ramulis    verticillati 
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tenoissimis  breyissimis  dichotomu  densft  yestitis ;  fayellis 
terminalibus,  vis  involucratis,  densissime  ramulis  hirti* 
formibus  velatU ;  articulis  ramorum  diametro  4-plo  longi- 
oribus^  striatis* 

George  Towii^  V.  D.  h.,  R.  Gunn^  Esq.,  1285,  1315.— 
Fronds  6  inches  long  or  more ;  stems  robust,  nearly  half  a 
line  in  diameter  at  the  base,  gradually  attenuated  upwards, 
undivided,  or  breaking  near  the  base  into  a  few  principal 
stems,  erect,  closely  set  with  alternate  branches,  which  are 
themselves  twice  pinnate :  the  whole  frond  is  therefore  thrice 
divided  in  a  pinnate  manner^  and  luxuriant  specimens  even 
still  more  decompounded.    The  main  stem  and  branches  are 
all  evidently  jointed,  the  joints  3-4  diameters  asunder,  swol- 
len^ or  knobby,  and  each  densely  clothed  with  minute,  almost 
fibriUiform,  dichotomous  and  gelatinous  ramuli,  which  in  the 
old  parts  are  sometimes  worn  down  into  hairyness.     In  the 
young  parts,  and  especially  in  the  pinnules,  which  they  en- 
tirely invest,  they  are  lengthened,  though  never  exceeding 
half  a  line,  and  much  divided  dichotomously.      The  spharos^ 
pores  (or  capsules)  are  large,  dark  red,  and  abundantly  scat- 
tered among  these  ramuli.    The  favelUB  are  borne  on  the 
tips  of  the  branches ;  they  are  sphaerical  and  densely  tomen- 
tose  ;^but  the  specimen  which  produces  them  is  very  much 
battered,  which  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  seeming  absence 
of  involucre.    Colour  dark  grey,  fading  in  fresh  water,  and 
slightly  staining  paper  pink.    Substance  tender  and  gelatinous. 
42.  Callithamnion  ?  comosum,  Harv. ;  caule  elongate,  tenui, 
crinito,  frondem  percurrente,  ramosissimo;  ramis  sensim 
attenuatis    multoties    pinnatis,    oppositis    vel    ssepissime 
abortu  altemis  vel  secundis  (ramo  abortivo  ad  ramulum 
minutum  mutato),  nodoso-articulatis,  nodis  filis  minutis 
verticillatis  hirtis;  pinnulis   penultimis  caeteris  similibus, 
ab  quoque    nodo  duos   ramulos  oppositos  emittentibus ; 
ramulis  byssoideis,  tenuissimis,  alterne  v.  secunde  divisis, 
apicibus  elongatis,  erectis ;  sphaerosporis  pedicellatis,  ovali- 
bus. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  GunUj  Esq.,  n.  1307,  and  1303 
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in  part. — Frond  6-8  inches  high,  setaceous  below,  exces- 
sively branched  in  a  regularly  pinnate  manner,  each  succes- 
sive pinnation  being  more  slender  than  the  last,  till  at  the 
fifth  or  sixth  the  diameter  is  reduced  to  that  byssoid  fineness 
that  rejquires  a  strong  magnifying  power  to  see  it  clearly. 
The  scheme  of  branching  is  obviously  by  opposite  patent 
branches  or  pinnae,  repeated  over  and  over  again  ;  but  from 
some  cause  it  happens  that  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  in  the  earlier  development  of  the  frond,  one  of  these 
branches  is  either  very  much  shorter  than  the  other,  or  is 
reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment,  or  even  altogedier  wanting; 
though  its  place  is  usually  found  occupied  by  a  small  ramulos. 
The  main  branches,  and  their  divisions  therefore  are  fre- 
quently alternate.  The  structure  of  the  stem  is  peculiar,  and 
something  at  variance  with  the  genus,  while  it  shows  a  transi- 
tion to  Crouania  or  Dudresnaia.  It  is  composed  of  a  bundle 
of  fine  longitudinal  threads,  glued  together,  and  as  if  knotted 
or  more  firmly  combined  together  at  each  joint  or  node  from 
which  the  branches  issue.  In  old  parts  it  is  wholly  covered 
with  short  hair-like  ramelli,  but  in  younger  parts  these  are 
confined  to  the  nodes,  which  are  2  or  8  diameters  apart  from 
each  other.  This  nodose  structure  is  found  in  all  the  di- 
visions till  we  come  to  the  last  where  the  frond  is  reduced  to 
a  byssoid  fineness  and  a  single  tube.  The  last  or  extreme 
nodose-pinnules,  besides  the  hair-like  ramelli  that  clothe  the 
nodes,  throw  out  at  each  node  a  pair  of  opposite  slender 
byssoid  pinnulated  ramuli,  whose  pinnules  are  either  alter- 
nate or  secund,  erecto-patent,  and  bear  along  their  upper 
face,  from  joint  to  joint,  a  row  of  pedicels,  each  of  which 
supports  a  sphserospore.  Joints  of  the  ramuli  4  times  longer 
than  broad.  Colour  a  fine  rosy  red,  not  soon  changing  in 
fresh  water,  and  well  preserved  in  drying.  Substance  very 
tender  and  lubricous* — A  noble  species,  and  liot  likely  to  be 
confounded  with  any  other. 

43.  Callithamnion  latissimum,  Harv.;  caule  elongate,  frondem 
percurrente,  tenui,  basi  opaco,  subfetoso,  e  fibris  consti- 
tuto,  in  parte  superiore  articulato  glabro ;  fronde  latissimt, 
pluries  pinnat&,  divisionibus  omnibus  alternis ;  ramis  pri- 
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mariis  tripinnatis,  articulatis^  pelladdis,  glabiis;  pinnis 
similibus  sed  tenuioribiis ;  pinnulis  penultimis  (vel  plu- 
mulis)  patentibus,  tenoibas,  flexuosis,  simpliciter  pinnatis  ; 
articulis  diametro  d-4-plo  longioribus;  sphaerosporis  mi- 
nutissimis,  spheBiicis,  brev^  pedicellatis  basin  versus  pin- 
nellarum  ultimarum  secundis. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L,,  it  Gunn,  Esg.^  n.  1308. — Stem 
5-6  inches  long,  or  more,  setaceous  below,  gradually  at- 
tenuated upwards,  continued  throughout  the  broadly  ovate, 
excessively  pinnated  frond,  opake  and  subsetose  below,  pel- 
lucid and  naked  above:  all  the  divisions  alternate.  Main 
branches  very  patent  or  horizontal,  2-3  inches  long,  about 
half  the  diameter  of  the  stem,  pellucid  and  jointed;  the 
joints  4-5  times  longer  than  broad,  triply  pinnate,  the  pinnee 
resembling  the  main  rachis.  Pinnules  and  their  divisions 
very  slender  and  patent,  filiform,  blunt.  Colour  a  fine  rose 
red,  without  any  gloss  when  dry.  Substance  membranaceous, 
not  very  gelatinous.  Sphaerospores  exceedingly  minute, 
secund  along  the  ultimate  ramuli  near  their  bases,  4-5  on 
each  ramulus,  sphaerical,  on  short  stalks. 

44.  CalUthamnion  cruciatumy  Ag. 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  22.  Gunn^  Esq. — These  specimens 
do  not  materially  differ  from  the  more  slender  British  states 
of  this  variable,  but  easily  recognised  species,  and  are  equally 
distinguished  by  the  darkened  tips  of  the  branches,  caused 
by  the  crowding  of  the  ramuli  about  them. 

SERIES  II.  MELANOSPERMEiE  or  FUCOIDEiE. 
Tribe  8.     SpoROCHNOiDEiB,  Grev. 

45.  Sporochnus  radictfarmis,  Ag.  (Fucus  radiciformis,  Tum. 
t.  189.) 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gurm,  Esq.,  1284,  1293. 

Tribe  9.     Dictyotb^,  Grev. 

46.  Stilophora  ausiraliSy  Harv.;  fronde  cartilaginea,  filiformi, 
alteme  bi-tripinnatim  ramosa;  ramis  primariis  elongatis, 
indivisis ;  secundariis  tertiariisque  laxe  insertis,  simplicis- 
simis,  strictis,  acutis,  basi  attenuatis;  verrucis  ellipticis> 
sparsis. 
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George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  R.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1318  ? — A  single 
imperfect  specimen  marked  with  a  query  is  all  that  I  have 
seen  (n.  1318  is  PoL  cancellata),  but  this  is  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish a  perfectly  distinct  new  species.  This  specimen, 
which  consists  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  frond,  is  6  inches 
long,  and  half  a  line  in  diameter,  solid,  cartilaginous,  with  a 
percurrent  stem,  much  branched  alternately ;  the  branches 
and  their  divisions  not  strictly  distichous,  though  nearly  so. 
Branches  long,  simple,  patent,  alternate  or  secund,  laxly  set 
with  alternate  elongated  simple  famuli,  which  bear  a  third 
and  probably  occasionally  a  fourth  series  similar  to  them- 
selves. All  the  ramuli  more  or  less  tapering  at  base,  and 
very  acute,  or  acuminate  at  the  apices.  Warts  of  fructifica- 
tion rather  laxly  scattered  over  the  branches  and  ramuli, 
depressed,  exactly  elliptical.     Colour  olive  green. 

SERIES  III.— CHLOROSPERMEiE  or 
ZOOSPERMEiE. 

Tribe  10.  ULVACEiE,  Ag. 

47*  Ulva  latissimay  L. 

George  Town,  V,  D.  L.,  R.  Gunuy  Esq.,  n.  1275, 
48.  Enteromorpha  compressa,  Grev, 

George  Town,  V.  D.  L.,  fl.  Gunn,  Esq.,  n.  1289. 


Hepatic^  ANTARCTiCiE  3  being  characters  and  brirf  des- 
criptions of  the  Hepatic  A  discovered  in  the  southern 
drcumpolar  regions  during  the  Voyage  of  HM.  Discovery 
Ships  Erebus  and  Terror;  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  Taylor. 

{Continued  from  page  400.) 

II.— Species  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  Caps  Horn 

AND   OF   KeRGUELEN's   LaND. 

(Where  a  species  occurs,  which  has  before  been  described 
among  the  plants  of  Campbell^s  Island  and  of  Lord  Auck- 
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land's  group,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  repeat  the 
descriptions.) 

(Gymnomitrion^  Nee9.) 

1.  J.  physocaula,  n.  sp.;  caule  disperse  erecto  fiiiformi  ramoao 
cellttloso^tumente^  ramis  apice  incrassatis,  foliis  imbricatis 
distichis  erectis  oTatis  bipartitis  segmentis  lanceolatis, 
integerrimis. 

Hab.  On  Jung,  dem^folia,  Hook.,    Hermite  Island,  Cape 

Horn* 

Stems  nearly  two  inches  long^  very  slender ;  shoots  pale 
olive-green,  sometimes  reddish*brown,  bending.  Leaves 
closely  imbricated  and  adpressed  to  the  stem,  tumid,  hence 
the  shoots  to  the  naked  eye  resemble  those  of  certain  Ptero- 
gania ;  with  two,  three  or  four  erect  branches  issuing  often 
from  the  same  point,  the  tegument  of  the  stem  has  large 
whitish  cellules.  Leaves  with  entire  segments,  which 
have  an  irregular  outline.  No  stipules  present.  This 
species  has  an  affinity  to  Jung,  concmnata,  (Lightf.)  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  tufted,  the  shoots  are  more  slender 
and  flexible,  the  leaves  have  lanceolate  segments  and  the 
stems  are  cellulose  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

(Gottschea,  Nees.) 

2.  J.  lameOata,  Hooker.  Musci  Exot.  L  49. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

3.  /.  splachnophylla,  n.  sp. ;  caule  subdisperso  procumbente 
subsimplid  squamoso,  foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus, 
lobo  ventrali  oblongo*ovato,  dorsali  semi-ovato  subaequali, 
utroque  camoso,  apice  serrulato,  margine  incurvo,  ala 
lineari  integerrima. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn  and  Straits  of  Magalhaen,  Mr.  Menziea. 

Shoots  two  inches  long,  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch  wide, 
of  a  sordid  whitish-olive  colour.  Leaves  thick,  camose, 
easily  broken  at  the  margins,  the  two  lobes  set  at  an  acute 
angle  within  which  the  back  of  the  next  upper  leaf  is  re- 
ceived. Beneath,  the  stem  is  furnished  with  roots  matted 
together,  among  which  appear  a  few  scattered  subrotund 
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^cales^  jagged  at  their  summits.    The  margins  of  both  lobes, 
as  well  as  of  the  wing  beneath^  are  slightly  incurved. 

This  species  differs  remarkably  from  the  rest  of  the  60^/- 
$c?iea  of  Nees^  by  its  camose  structure. 

4.  /.  pachyla,  n.  sp.;  caule  ciespitoso  erecto  subramoso 
apice  incurvo;  fohis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  lobis 
ovato-oblongis  acuminatis,  dorsali  apice  incurvo  integer- 
rimo^  yentrali  horizontali  margine  anteriore  dentato  apice 
subincurvo^  stipulis  majoribus  ovato-acuminatis  bifidis, 
segmentis  lanceolatis. 

Hab.  On  exposed  moist  banks^  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Roots,  as  in  all  this  tribe,  simple,  thick,  purple.  Tufts 
loose,  reddish  dark-brown.  Stems  two  inches  high,  erect 
Shoots  thick,  slightly  incurved  at  their  tops.  Leaves  closely 
imbricated,  their  lobes  joining  by  about  one  fourth  of  their 
length,  placed  at  an  acute  angle  one  on  the  other  and  in  the 
angle  receiving  the  duplicature  of  the  leaf  next  above ;  their 
margins  are  uneven  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  lower  has 
three  or  four  large  teeth  with  a  deep  sinus  between  them.  The 
stipules  often  have  their  segments  unequal,  entire  but  with 
an  uneven  outline. 

This  species  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  preceding  than 
to  any  other  Gottschea  of  Nees :  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
smaller  size,  its  shorter  leaves,  their  lobes  with  a  shorter 
commissure,  its  stems  less  compressed  and  by  having  the 
margin  of  the  lower  lobe  dentate. 

5.  /.  lamtn^era^  n.  sp. ;  caule  caespitoso  erecto  ramoso  com- 
presso,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  ciliatis,  lobo  ventrali 
lanceolato  basi  bilobo,  dorsali  semicordato,  utroque  cristas 
dentatas  lineares  undulatas  ferente,  ut  et  stipulis  majori- 
bus rotundatis  quadrifidis  ciliatis,  calyce  terminal!  oblongo 
compresso,  cristas  dentatas  undulatas  ferente,  ore  laciniato 
ciliato. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Tufts  loose,  very  pale  tawny-green  above,  brownish  be- 
neath. Stems  three  inches  high,  the  branches  erect,  fasti- 
giate.  The  leaves  bear  toothed  and  waved  crests  that  fre- 
quently terminate  at  eitlier  end  without  reaching  the  maigins. 
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Stipules  Iai]ge,  their  segments  with  recurved  margins,  they 
bear  crests  at  their  bases.  The  calyx  likewise  bearing  crests, 
is  paler  than  the  leaves.  Pedicel  about  one  inch  long.  Cap- 
sule cylindrical. 

This  resembles  Jung,  lamettaia  Hook.,  the  crests  on  the 
leaves,  however,  are  more  regular,  and  the  stipules  simply 
bifid.  A  variety  of  the  present  plant,  collected  in  the  same 
locality,  is  diminutive,  its  stems  not  exceeding  one  inch  in 
height. 

(Plagiochila,  Sees  et  Mont.) 

6.  J.  anaataj  n.  sp. ;  caule  subciespitoso  adscendente  eloii- 
gato  subramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  adpressis  secundis 
rotundatis  hinc  basi  decnrrentibus  integerrimis. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Tufts  loose,  dusky  pale-brown.  Stems  ascending  through 
tufts  of  Musci,  in  the  instance  before  us  of  Dicranum  BiU 
larcHeri  (Schwaeg.),  flexuose,  weak,  scarcely  branched. 
Leaves  thin,  entire,  circular,  but  the  posterior  margin  ter- 
minating in  a  decurrent  process,  resembling  a  handle,  whence 
the  trivial  name,  the  leaves  are  erect  and  the  two  series  ad- 
pressed,  hence  they  are  necessarily  homomallous;  their 
anterior  margin  is  slightly  recurved. 

This  has  the  habit  of  Jung,   coryugata  Hook.,    but  the 
stems  are  far  more  elongated,  the  leaves  quite  entire  and  by 
no  means  united  in  opposite  pairs  at  their  bases. 
7«  J>  unciformiSj  n.  sp. ;  caule  csespitoso  erecto  subsimplici 
apice  uncinato,  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  secundis  adpressis 
ovato-rotundatis,  margine  inferiori  gibbosis,  denticulatis, 
superiori  incurvis  basi  subnervosis. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Tufts  a  few  inches  wide,  reddish-brown.  Stems  half  an 
inch  high,  hooked  at  the  tops.  Leaves  increasing  in  size 
towards  the  top,  homomallous,  compressed,  much  imbri- 
cated, their  upper  mai^n  incurved  with  a  tumid  fold,  the 
lower  bulging  out  and  denticulate ;  the  cells  are  minute  and 
condensed,  except  at  the  middle  of  the  base  where  they  are 
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large  and  reddish-brown  and  so  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
short  wide  nerve. 

The  present  is  related  to  Jung,  biserialis,  L.  et  L.  from 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is,  however,  not  above  one  fourth 
the  size,  has  more  minute  denticulations  to  the  leaves,  which 
are  widely  ovate,  not  round  and  decurrent  at  the  anterior 
margin,  besides  the  stems  are  not  strikingly  flezuose  as  in 
that  species. 

8.  /•  duricaulisy  n.  sp. ;  caule  laxe  caespitoso  erecto  ramose, 
foliis  subimbricatis  patentibus  semicordatis  subdecurren- 
tibus  basi  postica  ventricosa,  margine  inferiori  recurvo 
utroque  denticulate. 

Hab.  Common  in  woods,  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

In  loose  tufts,  of  a  pale  but  dusky  olive-green.  Stems 
four  inches  high,  irregularly  branched ;  shoots  when  moist 
Bubcompressed.  Leaves  but  little  imbricated,  the  ventri- 
cose  portions  of  the  opposite  pairs  meet  behind  and  form  a 
crest ;  the  inferior  margin  is  recurved  with  a  round  fold,  the 
superior  is  rather  incurved  behind  the  stem ;  all  round,  the 
leaves  are  minutely  denticulate,  the  leaves  are  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  long.    The  perigonium  is  a  short  terminal  spike. 

This  approaches  very  near  to  Plagiochila  flaccida  (Liud.) 
from  St.  Vincent's  which  has  almost  an  equally  hard  and 
ligneous  stem,  but  may  be  known  by  the  greater  breadth  of 
the  branches  and  leaves,  by  its  more  compound  ramification 
and  by  the  more  minute  denticulations  of  the  leaves. 

9.  /.  sphalera,  n.  sp. ;  caule  ceespitoso  erecto  apice  incnrvo 
basi  ramoso,  foliis  subimbricatis  erecto-patentibus  siccitate 
secundis  madore  subdistichis  ex  angusta  basi  obovato- 
rotundatis,  margine  superiori  incurve  integerrimo,  inferion 
planiusculo  dentato. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Tufts  rather  loose,  of  a  diluted  olive-green.  Stems  two 
inches  high,  dividing  often  at  the  base,  into  two  or  three 
branches;  the  tops  round,  flattened  and  curved.  Leaves, 
when  moistened,  although  still  somewhat  secund,  yet  spread- 
ing from  the  stem,  somewhat  recurved  at  their  tops,  loosely 
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imbricated ;  their  bases  are  remarkably  small^  the  denticu- 
lation  of  the  inferior  margin  considerable. 

This  is  exceedingly  near  in  characters  to  our  Jung,  unci- 
formis,  but  is  a  taller  plant,  the  leaves  less  imbricated  and 
less  secund.  When  moistened,  their  bases  are  much  narrower 
and  the  stems  are  far  paler. 

10.  /.  uncioRs,  n.  sp. ;  caule  caespitoso  erecto  ramoso,  foliis 
subimbricatis  erecto-patentibus  concavis  late  ovalibus, 
margine  inferiori  subrecurvo  dentato,  superiori  integerrimo, 
calyce  terminali  late  obovato  subtruncato,  ore  dentato 
ciliato. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Tufts  wide,  pale  yellowish-green.  Stems  scarcely  one 
inch  high,  the  fruit-bearing  shoots  subfastigiate.  Leaves  by 
no  means  decurrent,  the  perichsetial  half  as  long  as  the  calyx* 
This  is  roundly  truncate,  compressed  above  before  flowering, 
and  has  a  more  extended  slit  on  one  side.  Capsule  oblongo- 
sphserical,  scarcely  exserted.  Perigonia  are  short  spikes 
occurring  in  the  course  of  the  shoots. 

In  habit  the  present  approaches  the  Afirican  PlaffiocMla 
$armentosa  of  Lindenberg,  but  in  character  is  nearer  to  our 
/.  aadeata.    The  former  has  larger  and  more  rotund  leaves ; 
its  fructification  is  unknown,  the  latter  is  a  much  larger 
plant,  its  leaves  have  a  narrower  base  and  their  superior 
margin  recurved  with  a  larger  fold,  their  denticulation  is 
coarser,  their  calyx  shorter,  scarcely  exceeding  the  top  of  the 
pericheetbl  leaves  and  above  all,  although  our  plant  is  far 
amaller,  the  cellules  of  the  leaves  are  considerably  larger. 
11.  J.  mirmtula^  n.  sp. ;  caule  brevissimo  caespitoso  erecto 
ramoso,  foliis  arete  imbricatis  erectis  compressis  rotundatis 
ooncaviusculis,    margine  anteriore  decurrente,    supremis 
majoribus  denticulatis. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island. 

Tufts  wide,  blackish  green.  Stems  erect,  rather  thick; 
shoots  scarcely  one  tenth  of  an  inch  high,  having  from  four 
to  six  pairs  of  leaves.  Lower  leaves  minute,  scarcely  wider 
than  the  stem,  the  upper  crowded  and  compressed  into  a 
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head  three  or  four  times  wider  than  the  inferior  part  of  the 
shoot ;  the  lower  leaves  are  nearly  entire,  the  upper  crena- 
lato-dentate  with  very  minute  teeth ;  the  structure  of  the 
leaves  is  thick  and  dense,  the  cells  of  the  margin  conspicuoos, 
of  the  rest  indistinct* 

This  is  more  minute  than  the  PlagiochUa  puriUa  (Mont), 
has  not  its  curved  stems,  the  number  of  leaves  is  much  fewer 
on  each  shoot,  and  it  is  decidedly  distinguished  by  the  an- 
terior margin  of  the  leaves  being  decurrent. 
12.  .7.  JieterodontOy  n.  sp. ;  caule  csespitoso  erecto  ramoso, 
ramis  erectis  subfasciculatis,  foliis  erecto-patentibus  im- 
bricatis  obovatis,  margine  superiori   decurrente,  inferiori 
apice  emarginato-bidentato,  csBterum  incequaliter  dentica- 
lato,  calyce  terminali  foliis  perichaetialibus  minore  ovali- 
rotundato  dentato-ciliato. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island. 

Tufls  wide,  dusky  olive-green.  Stems  nearly  two  inches 
high,  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  rather  closely  imbricated, 
obovate-rotundate  or  very  wide  at  the  tops,  their  denticular 
tions  unequal ;  in  some  leaves  the  emargination  into  two  lobes 
is  sufficiently  evident  and  in  all  there  is  some  trace  of  it. 
Calyx  shorter  than  the  perichsetium,  with  a  rounded,  bilsr 
biate,  minutely  ciliated  top. 

From  PlagiochUa  sciophila  (Lind.))  of  Nepal,  which,  like- 
wise, has  emarginato-dentate  leaves,  the  present  may  be 
known  by  its  smaller  size,  its  erect  growth,  its  leaves  closely 
imbricated  and  their  margins  supplied  with  more  teeth; 
besides  perigonia  are  observed  in  the  antarctic  species,  and 
are  short,  terminal,  narrow  spikes,  with  minute,  erect,  im- 
bricated bidentate  leaves,  whose  tops  are  somewhat  squar- 
rose. 

(Jungermannia,  L.  et  AucL) 

13.  /.  coloratay  Lehm.  in  Linneea  IV.  p.  366. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn  and  Kerguelen's  Island. 

14.  /.  byisaceoy  Roth.,  Cat.  Bot.  II.  p.  158. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 
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15.  J.  UcusptdatOy  L.  8p.  PL  IL  p.  1589. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

16.  /.  rigensy  n.  sp. ;  caule  ciespitoso  erecto  sabramoso,  foliis 
imbricatis  secundis  concavis  ovatis  bifidis,  segmentis  iu- 
curvis  lanceolatis  integerrimis^  stipnlis  ovatis  bifidis,  seg- 
mentis subulatis  incurvis  integerrimis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Tufts  minute^  pale  yellowish^oUve.  Stems  scarcely  two 
lines  long,  nearly  simple.  Leaves  diminishing  in  size  towards 
the  top  of  the  stem,  imbricated  and  their  tops  incurved  so  as 
to  give  to  the  shoot  a  moniliform  appearance.  Stipules  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  split  down  nearly  to 
the  base. 

This  species  is  analogous  to  the  European  Jung.  Fi'andsci 
Hook.^  but  is  more  minute,  has  leaves  more  concave,  with 
a  deeper  sinus  and  has  stipules  with  subulate  and  elongated 
incurved  segments. 

17*  J.vasculosay  n.  sp.;  caule  ceespitoso  procumbente  sub* 
ramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  secundis  tenuibus  ex  lata 
decurrente  basi  rotundato-quadratis,  margine  integerrimo 
subsinuoso,  stipulis  majoribus  concavis  ovatis  bifidis,  seg- 
mentis lanceolatis  integerrimis* 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Patches  several  inches  wide,  blackish-green.  Stems  two 
inches  long,  sparingly  branched.  Leaves  rather  loosely  im- 
bricated, their  margins  often  inflezed,  anteriorly  somewhat 
gibbous,  posteriorly  decurrent,  entire  yet  with  an  irregular 
outline ;  the  leaves  are  very  thin  and  their  cells  large.  The 
stipules  are  very  conspicuous,  embrace  the  stem  and  have 
two  broadly  lanceolate  segments. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  if  the  present  should  be  arranged 
among  the  Lcphocole€B  or  the  Jungermannia  proper  of  Nees. 
The  leaves  are  too  entire  for  the  former  tribe.  The  present 
species  has  the  air  of  Jung*  cordifolia  Hook.,  from  which 
the  presence  of  its  conspicuous  stipules  at  once  distinguishes 
it. 
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18.  /•  erinacea,  n.  sp, ;  caule  csespitoso  erecto  ramoso,  lamis 
erecto-patentibus^  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus,  lobo  infa- 
riori  oblongo,  superioii  vix  connato  ovato  adpresso^  utroque 
ciliatOj  apice  obtoso  minute  eraarginato,  stipulis  majoribos 
rotundatis  apice  emarginato-bifidis  ciliatis* 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Tufts  loose,  wide,  pale  olive-green.  Stems  two  inches  high, 
much  branched,  branches  subfastigiate.  Leaves  scarcely 
imbricated,  yet  the  margin  of  one  a  little  overlapping  the 
margin  of  the  next  anterior ;  they  are  bifid  at  the  top  with 
a  shallow  round  sinus ;  their  cilis  are  large  at  the  base  bat 
terminating  in  a  series  of  simple  cells  at  their  tops  where 
they  consequently  appear  articulated.  Their  structure  is 
widely  cellular  and  their  substance  very  thin.  Stipules 
rotund,  ciliated  all  round,  distinctly  bifid. 

The  present  is  allied  to  our  Jun^.  diplophyUa  from  Lord 
Auckland's  group;  the  fructification  of  both  is  unknown; 
together  they  seem  to  form  as  natural  a  genus  as  any  lately 
proposed,  they  coincide  with  Scapania  of  Nees,  but  have  the 
singularity  of  being  furnished  with  conspicuous  stipules. 
From  Jvnff.  diplophyUa  the  present  is  readily  distinguished 
by  the  short  connexion,  if  any^  between  the  upper  and  lower 
lobes  of  the  leaves,  by  their  emarginate  tops,  by  the  more 
considerable  and  frequent  ciliation  of  their  maigins  and 
by  the  stipule  being  more  rounded  and  less  deeply  di- 
vided. 

19.  /.  humectaia^  n.  sp.;  caule  laxfe  caespitoso  erecto  ramoso^ 
foliis  subapproximatis  tenuibus  erecto-patentibus  basi  anv- 
plexantibus  ovato-rotundatis  emai^natis,  segmentis  obtu- 
siusculis  subdivaricatis  integerrimis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Tufts  loose,  wide,  blackish-brown  below,  pale  dusky  olive^ 
green  above,  branches  few,  erect.  Leaves  alternate;,  rather 
distant,  clasping  the  stem  at  their  bases,  ve^  widely  oblongi 
bifid  with  an  obtuse  sinus  reaching  down  tor  one  third  oi  the 
length  of  the  leaf. 
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In  its  apparently  wet  place  of  growth,  erect  postnre,  and 
general  shape  of  the  leaf,  this  agrees  with  the  British  Junff. 
Lyofd,  TayL,  di£Rering,  however,  by  the  paler  green  colour  of 
the  yonng  shoots,  by  the  thinner  leaves,  by  their  minuter 
cells,  their  bases  clasping  the  stems  and  by  their  deeper 
emargination. 

20.  /.  tubulatOt  n.  sp. ;  canle  hah  csspitoso  procumbente 
subramoso,  foliis  laxis  erectiusculis  oblongis  bifidis  segmentis 
acutis  apiculatis,  calyce  terminali  ex  angusta  elongata  tubu- 
lata  basi  oblongo,  ore  pUcato  minutissime  dentato,  foliorum 
perichflBtialiam  segmentis  lanceolatis  integerrimis* 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Stems  in  loose  pale-green  tufts,  scarcely  half  an  inch  long, 
nearly  simple,  bearing,  as  in  /•  bicuspidata  (L.)?  some  flagel- 
liform  naked  shoots.  Leaves  whitish-green,  pellucid,  erect, 
embracing  the  stems,  concave  at  their  bases,  divided  by  an 
acute  sinus  into  two  lanceolate  s^ments,  each  terminated 
by  a  minute  apiculus.  Calyces  white  conspicuous  tubes, 
with  swollen  tops,  where  they  are  wrinkled,  and  at  the  moudi 
roost  minutely  toothed.  Perichnetial  leaves  erect,  their  seg* 
ments  narrow  and  quite  entire.  Capsule  oblong.  Seeds 
numerous,  yellowish-brown,  subangulate.  Elateres  with  a 
double  helix. 

lliis  greatly  resembles  the  European  J.  bicutpidata  (L.) ; 
from  which  it  may  be  certainly  distinguished  by  the  shorter 
capsules,  the  entire  perichiettal  leaves,  iiie  more  elongated 
calyces,  and  minuter  oells  of  the  leaves.  The  calyces  are 
always  terminal,  which  likewise  sometimes  happens  in 
/.  bicuspidata  L. 

21.  .7.  cavispifuZf  n.  sp.;  caule  laxi  ceespitoso  erecto  sub- 
ramoso, surculis  incrassatis,  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  adpres- 
sis  rotundatis  integerrimis,  marg^ne  subrecurvis,  stipulis 
majoribus  rotundato-oblongis  concavis  integerrimis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

In  loose  tufts,  in  watery  places,  brownish-black.  Stems 
two  inches  high,  sparingly  branched,  the  branches  erect* 
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Leares^  when  dry,  much  recuired,  wiien  moistened  standmg 
erect  and  adpressed^  but  still  widi  their  margins  somewhat 
recurved;  this  structure,  however,  is  most  remarkable  in 
the  imbricated  stipules,  which,  becoming  a  concave  series, 
give  to  the  back  of  the  shoot  an  appearance  of  having  been 
scooped  out. 

There  is  no  European  or  Antarctic  Jtrngermainnia  to  which 
we  can  compare  the  present. 

22.  J.paluitriSf  n.  sp.;  caule  disperse  erecto  elongato 
ramoso,  foliis  subimbricatis  patentibus  tenuissimis  scariosis 
rotundatis  concavissimis,  margine  incurvis,  medio  plica  Ion- 
gitudinali  obtusa  notatis  integerrimis,  stipulis  ovalibus  con- 
vexis  integerrimis  majoribus. 

Hab.  In  watery  places;  Cape  Horn. 

Stems  ascending  up  among  other  JungetmamA^^  growing 
in  water,  scattered,  about  three  inches  high,  the  branches 
erect.  Leaves  tumid,  variously  bent  at  the  margins,  some- 
times recurved,  but  more  commonly  incurved,  having  a 
remarkable  longitudinal  obtuse  fold  in  the  middle.  Stipules 
almost  imbricated,  very  convex. 

The  leaves  of  our  plant  have  more  resemblance  to  those  of 
Hypnum  cochlearifoUum  (Schwaeg.)  than  to  those  of  any 
known  Jungermanma. 

23.  J.fidveUay  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  procumbente  ramoso, 
foliis  imbricatis  erectis  concavis,  caulinis  obovato-rotundatis, 
mai^ne  subdentatis  incurvis  ramosis  minoribus  rotundatis 
arctius  imbricatis  dentatis,  stipulis  rotundis  concavis  subin- 
tegerrimis. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Patches  more  than  three  inches  wide,  pale  tawny.  Stems 
about  one  inch  long,  repeatedly  -and  irregularly  branched, 
the  shoots  slender.  The  stem-leaves  are  more  loosely  im- 
bricated and  have  a  wider  base,  with  their  maigin  more 
incurved  and  the  denticulation  more  irregular  than  occors 
on  the  branches.  So,  likewise,  the  stipules  on  the  stems  are 
larger,  more  oblong  and  more  frequently  notched.    There 
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are  no  flageUiform  shoots,  and  from  the  irregular  number  of 
the  minute  teeth  of  the  leaves,  this  species  can  scarcely  be 
referred  to  Herpetium  of  Nees. 

24.  J.  madida,  n.  sp. ;  caule  csspitoso  erecto-ramoso,  ramis 
erectis  fastigiatis,  foliis  Inxh  imbricatis  patentibus  amplexi- 
caulibus  concavis  ovato-rotundatis  bi&dis,  segmentis  acutis 
incurvb  subintegerrimis^  stipulis  majoribus  lat^  oratis  bifidis 
subintegerrimis,  calyce  cylindraceo  subincurvo  apice  den- 
tato. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

TufU  loose,  several  inches  wide,  dull  green  when  growing 
in  water,  rufescent  in  dry  situations.  Stems  2  inches  high. 
Leaves  scarcely  imbricated,  bifid  for  one-third  of  their 
length,  a  few  of  them  exhibiting  one  or  at  most  two  minute 
teeth  on  the  posterior  margin ;  their  structure  is  minutely 
cellular.  The  stipules  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  leaves,  round, 
bifid,  the  segments  subdentate.  Calyx  long,  rather  acumi- 
nated.    Capsule  cylindrical. 

This  species  is  larger  and  greener  when  growing  in  water, 
the  leaves  are  more  entire  in  dry  situations.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  J.  serrtdata  (Swartz),  differing  by  the  less  imbricated 
leaves,  whose  cells  are  much  more  minute,  by  the  few  serra- 
tures  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  by  the  stipules  and  leaves 
being  shorter,  and  by  the  more  elongated  calyx. 

25.  J.  aqucUa^  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente  subra- 
moso  flexuoso,  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  oppositis  rotundatis, 
margine   incurvis  integerrimis,  basi  connatis,  stipul&  ovat& 
bifida  conjunctis. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Patches  small,  growing  among  mosses,  reddish-brown. 
Stems  about  one  inch  long,  variously  but  sparingly  branched, 
bent  back.  Leaves  closely  imbricated,  oblongo-rotundate, 
somewhat  convex  and  tumid  when  moist  from  their  margins 
becoming  incurved ;  they  are  exactly  opposite,  being  slightly 
connected  in  front  at  the  base,  but  joined  together  behind  by 
the  intervention  of  the  stipule,  which  is  ovate  and  bifid  with 
two  subulato-setaceous  short  segments. 
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This  species  reminds  one,  in  the  figure  of  its  leaves  and 
their  connexion  in  front,  of  Jung.  BratMana  Nees;  this 
however  is  destitute  of  stipules. 

26.  /•  otipkylla^  n.  sp. ;  caule  aggregato  elongato  erecto 
subramoso  debili,  foliis  imbrioatis  flaccidis  tenuissimis  erecto- 
patentibus  elongato-reniformibus  margine  recurvis  integerri- 
mis,  stipuUs  majoribus  concavis  rotundatis  emarginatis. 
Has.  Alpine  bogs,  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Tufts  loose,  dusky  whitish-olive.  Stems  3  inches  high, 
sparingly  branched,  the  branches  erect.  Leaves  very  thin  and 
flaccid,  easily  retaining  any  position  in  water  in  which  they 
may  have  been  placed,  oblong,  but  before  joining  the  stem 
above  and  below  rounded  like  the  human  ear.  Stipules 
large,  subimbricated,  their  margins  incurved,  their  tops  emar- 
ginate  with  a  very  obtuse  and  shallow  notch. 

The  present  approaches  our  /.  palustris  from  the  same 
country,  and  from  similar  situations;  but  the  leaves  have  not 
the  inflated  structure  and  folds,  nor  the  entire  stipules  of 
that  species,  besides  the  foliage  is  more  closely  imbricated, 
and  more  colourless  and  transparent. 

27-  /•  austrigena,  n.  sp. ;  caule  lazi  ciespitoso  elongato 
adscendente  ramoso,  surculis  incurvis,  foliis  imbricatis  erecto- 
patentibus  subsecundis  rotundatis  convexis  integerrimis,  sti- 
pulis  majoribus  rotundatis  apice  bidenticulatis,  calyce  termi- 
nali  oblongo  compresso  trigono,  ore  subintegro. 
Has.  On  moist  banks,  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Patches  loose  and  wide,  whitish  and  yellowish-green. 
Stems  3  inches  long,  variously  branched  and  flexuose. 
Leaves  closely  imbricated,  slightly  decurrent  in  front  Sti- 
pules round,  entire,  except  at  the  very  summit,  where  usually 
two  very  minute  teeth  appear  under  the  lens.  Calyx  laige, 
oblong,  wide,  variously  twisted,  having  three  sides,  of  which 
the  inferior  is  the  widest,  while  the  two  upper  meet  at  a 
ridged  angle. 

This  species,  unlike  any  other  hitherto  described,  has  the 
caljrx  of  a  Lophocolea  (Nees),  from  which  tribe  it  is  removed 
by  its  entire  leaves  and  stipules. 
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28.  /.  ehlaroleucay  n.  sp. ;  caale  lax^  ciespitoso  erecto  sab- 
ramoBO,  foliis  subapproximatis  erecto-patentibus  ex  tumidft 
amplexante  basi  ovatis  bipartitis,  segmentis  ligulatis,  summo 
apice  bifidis,  ciliatis. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Tufts  loose^  greenish-white.  Leaves  distichoas,  scarcely 
ipibricated,  their  segments  frequently  recurved,  hence  the 
shoots  appear  somewhat  squarrose,  especially  in  the  dry 
state;  the  upper  parts  of  the  shoots  are  pale  green,  the 
lower  with  a  brown  hue.  At  the  tops  of  the  stems  there 
is  often  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  short  branches. 

Between  this  species,  J.  densifoUa  Hook.,  and  our  /.  ver- 
tebralisj  there  exists  the  closest  analogy,  so  that  they  appear 
to  belong  to  a  distinct  section  of  the  JungermannMS.  It  is 
chiefly  necessary  to  distinguish  the  present  species  from 
•/.  denstfolia  (Hook.)  by  the  very  different  pale  green  colour, 
by  the  denser  structure  of  the  leaves,  which  by  no  means 
exhibit  distinctly  limited  cells,  by  the  greater  length  of 
the  ciliation  of  the  margin  of  the  leaves,  their  more 
distant  position  and  the  minutely  bifid  tops  of  their  seg- 
ments. 

29.  /.  crehrifoUaj  n.  sp. ;  caule  caespitoso  erecto  ramoso, 
surculis  erectiusculis,  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  secundis  con- 
€3avis  ovato-rotundatis  bilobis,  lobis  ovatis  obtusis  integerri- 
mis  inferiori  minori  basi  laciniato,  calyce  laterali  obovato 
plicato,  ore  scarioso  laciniato,  laciniis  lanceolatis. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Tufts  thick,  reddish-brown.  Stems  nearly  two  inches 
long,  brittle  when  dry,  irregularly  but  repeatedly  branched ; 
branches  becoming  a  little  wider  towards  the  tops.  Leaves 
closely  imbricated,  remaining  erect  when  moistened,  their 
upper  lobe  the  larger,  the  lower  at  the  base  often  crossing 
the  stem,  and  having  there  a  very  minute  lobe  or  large  lanceo- 
late tooth.  Calyces  minute,  scarcely  observable  and  looking 
like  slight  projections  on  the  sides  of  the  stems ;  they  have 
whitish  scariose  mouths. 

This  is  closely  allied  to  Jung,  cryptodon  (Wilson^s  MSS.), 
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which  was  collected  by  Mathews  at  Pilzham  on  the  Andes  of 
Columbia ;  like  it,  ours  has  a  concealed  minute  lobe  at  the 
termination  j  in  front,  of  the  amplexicaul  base  of  the  leaf.  It 
appears,  however,  sufficiently  different  by  its  greater  sixe, 
more  imbricated  and  erecter  leaves,  with  their  lower  lobes 
smaller ;  besides,  the  accessory  lobe,  in  front,  is  far  more  con- 
siderable in  our  plant. 
.  SO.  .7.  humilis,  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  procumbente  ramoso, 
foliis  subimbricatis  erecto-patentibus  subsecundis  rotundatis 
concavis  integerrimis,  stipulis  minutis  rotundato-ovatis  bifiiUs 
segmentis  extus  subunidentatis. 
Has.  Kerguelen's  Island. 

Patches  wide,  olive-green.  Stems  about  one  inch  long, 
irregularly  branched.  Leaves  loosely  imbricated,  by  no 
means  decurrent,  patent  and  homomallous.  Stipules  aboat 
the  breadth  of  the  stems,  with  a  shallow  notch,  each  seg- 
ment bearing  exteriorly  a  minute  tooth. 

This  is  allied  to  our  J.  turgescenSy  from  Lord  Auckland's 
group;  it  may  be  known  by  its  smaller  size,  more  olive 
colour,  by  its  stipules  toothed  at  each  side,  by  its  more 
patent  leaves  without  decurrent  bases,  and  by  their  stmctore 
of  far  larger  cells. 

31.  J.  minuta,  Crantz. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island. 

{Gymnanthe,  TayL) 

32.  /.  Urvilkana.  Plagiochila  (Scapania)  Urvilleana,  3/o«- 
ti^fne  in  Voy.  au  Pole  8u<L  L  16,/.  2. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

(Lophocolea,  iVi?ej  v.  Esenbech). 

33.  J.  textilis,  (n.  sp.) ;  caule  implexo  procumbente  vag^ 
atque  parc^  ramoso,  foliis  distichis  complanatis  approximatis 
erecto-patentibus  late  semiovatis  apice  sinuato-bispinosis 
integerrimis  planis,  cellulis  majoribus,  stipulis  ovatis  bi- 
partitis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 
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Patches  wide,  very  pale  yellowish-green.  Stems  2  inches 
long,  matted  together.  Leaves  in  the  same  plane,  their 
structure  largely  cellular,  their  anterior  margin  cuwed,  the 
posterior  straight  and  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  stem. 
Stipules  wide  as  the  stem,  bipartite,  the  segments  acumi- 
nated. Perigonia  occurring  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the 
stems,  usually  at  their  tops,  their  leaves  closely  adpressed, 
erect,  with  tumid  bases. 

The  present  resembles  our  /.  planmscula  in  the  large 
cellules  of  the  leaves,  but  differs  by  its  much  smaller  size, 
shorter  semiovate  leaves,  and  by  the  more  entire  segments 
of  the  stipules. 

34.  /.  sabuktorum,  (n.  sp.) ;  caule  csespitoso  adscendente 
ramoso  apice  recurvo,  foliis  approximatis  patentibus  secun- 
dis  subquadratis  integerrimis  apice  subexcisis,  stipulis  minu- 
tis  lanceolatis  bipartitis,  segmentis  subulatis  incurvis. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Patches  about  2  inches  wide,  pale  tawny.  Stems  scarcely 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  high,  rising  upright  till  they  overtop 
the  wet  sand  on  which  they  grow,  then  reclining  back  and 
becoming  horizontal.  Leaves  in  five  or  six  pairs,  when 
moistened  becoming  homomallous,  they  are  usually  slightly 
notched  or  indented,  more  rarely  rounded  at  their  tops; 
their  cells  are  very  large.  The  top  of  the  shoot  is  flattened 
by  the  terminating  pair  of  leaves  being  compressed. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  minutest  of  this  tribe  of  the  Junger^ 
mannuB;  the  rotundato-quadrate  figure  of  the  leaves  with 
their  shallow  and  wide  sinus  appear  sufficiently  to  discrimi- 
nate it  firom  the  other  Lophocolea. 

35.  J.  rivaKs,  (n.  sp.) ;  caule  lax^  cesspitoso  adscendente 
Bubramoso,  foliis  distichis  approximatis  secundis  integerri- 
mis semirotundis,  margine  posteriore  decurrente  apice  sub- 
exciso,  stipulis  ovatis  bifidis  segmentis  extus  unidentatis. 
Hab.  Port  Louis,  Falkland  Islands. 

Tufts  loose,  the  inferior  part  apparently  submerged,  black- 
ish-brown, the  upper  very  pale  olive-green.  Stems  nearly 
2  inches  high,  with  a  few  ascending  or  erect    branches^. 
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Leaves  alternate,  with  a  wide  decurrent  baae^  semirotundato- 
oblong,  their  emargination  or  sinus  so  short  as  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible ;  their  structure  is  minutely  cellular,  their  colour 
very  pale  on  the  younger  shoots.  Stipules  scarcely  wider 
than  the  stems,  having  a  subrotund  base,  and  being  split 
above  into  two  acuminate  segments,  each  of  which  has 
exteriorly  a  single  large  tooth. 

This  species  approaches  our  /.  grisea,  from  Lord  Auck- 
land's group,  which,  however,  is  a  smaller  plant,  with  leaves 
narrower  and  obovate,  while  our  /.  fikmiuscula,  from  the 
same  place,  is  much  larger,  with  stipules  longer  and  nearly 
entire.  Both  these  species  have  larger  cells  to  their 
leaves. 

36.  /.  grisea,  n.  sp. ;  described  before  from  Lord  Auck- 
land's group. 
Has.  Falkland  Islands. 

37*  J.  reclinans,  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  prostrate  subra- 
moso,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  siccitate  explanatis  madore 
secundis  ex  lata  basi  oblongo-rotundatis  integerrimis  apice 
subbilobis,  stipulis  quadri-partitis  segmentis  setaceis,  duobus 
mediis  elongatis. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Patches  rather  loose,  growing  on  other  HepaHca  or  JftiJCt, 
pale  olive-green.  Stems  supine,  scarcely  half  an  inch  long, 
sparingly  branched.  Leaves  with  the  anterior  margin  gib- 
bous, having  sometimes  three,  more  commonly  two,  scarcely 
prominent  lobes  formed  by  a  shallow  indentation  of  the  top ; 
sometimes  any  appearance  of  a  sinus  is  wanting.  Stipules 
with  a  minute  quadrate  base,  bipartite,  each  segment  again 
sending  exteriorly  a  shorter  one ;  all  of  them  setaceous, 
articulated,  incurved. 

This  species  has  a  strong  affinity  to  our  J.  muUipenna, 
from  Lord  Auckland's  group;  but  then  in  the  structure 
of  the  leaves  the  cells  are  more  minute,  the  leaves  are  less 
gibbous  anteriorly,  and  the  stipules  have  none  of  their  seg- 
ments reflexed,  but  the  central  pair  are  far  more  slender  and 
incurved* 
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38.  J.  gecundifolUij  n.  sp.;  caule  Bubcfespitoso  procum- 
bente  sabramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  erectis  secundis  oblongis 
emarginato-bifidis,  segmentis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  stipulis 
bipartitis  segmentds  insequaliter  bipartitis  laciniis  subulato- 
setaceis,  calyce  terminali  oblongo  trigono^  ore  trilaciniato 
laciniis  dentatis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Patches  growing  among  Musciy  small,  pale  olive-green. 
Stems  scarcely  half  an  inch  long  adscending,  but  the  top  of 
the  shoot  soon  becoming  supine  and  radicating*  Leaves 
much  imbricated,  when  moistened  secund.  Stipules  con- 
spicuous,  with  incurved  setaceous  segments.  Calyx  large, 
with  three  sides,  of  which  the  inferior  is  the  widest  j  its 
mouth  is  ciliato-dentate. 

This  comes  near  the  European  J.  bideniata  L.  and 
J.  heterophylla  Schrad.,  but  differs  from  both  by  its  closely 
imbricated  and  secund  leaves,  as  well  as  the  entire  segments 
of  the  stipules. 

39.  J.  trachyopai  n.  sp.  $  caule  implexo  procumbente  ra- 
mose, foliis  imbricatis  erectis  rotundato-quadratis  apice  tri- 
fidis  ceeterum  integerrimis,  stipulis  lat^  ovatis  bifidis  seg- 
mentis acuminatis,  calyce  terminali  oblongo  trigono,  ore 
ladniato  dentato. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

A  minute  patch  only  was  observed,  growing  from  under  a 
lobe  of  Anihoccros  punctatus  L.,  very  pale  green.  Stems 
scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  irregularly  branched.  Leaves 
closely  imbricated,  having  three  or  four  large  teeth,  between 
which  the  emargination  occurs.  Calyx  large  in  proportion 
to  the  diminutive  size  of  the  plant.  Capsule  oval.  Pedicel 
about  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

40.  J.  leptantha,  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente  ra« 
moso,  foliis  distichis  complanatis  subimbricatis  erecto-pa- 
tentibus  ovato-oblongis  apice  emarginatis  elongate  bidentatis 
integerrimis,  stipulis  minutis  bipartitis  segmentis  subulatis 
extus  unilaciniatis,  calyce  terminali  lineari-oblongo  trigono 
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apice  trifidoi   segmentis  emarginato-bidentatisj    subinteger- 

rimis. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn, 

Patches  wide,  pale  but  dusky  olive-green.  Steins  two 
inches  long.  Leaves  scarcely  imbricated,  nearly  patent, 
haying  a  narrow  neck  previous  to  dividing  into  two  subulato- 
setaceous  segments  with  a  very  obtuse  sinus  between  them. 
Stipules  minute^  about  as  wide  as  the  stem.  Perichstial 
leaves  erect^  the  two  lateral  dentate  as  well  as  emarginate, 
the  third  or  stipular  bifida  entire.  Pedicel  one  inch  long. 
Capsule  oval. 

The  Lophocole4B  of  Southern  Regions  are  very  dosely 
related,  yet  very  minute  but  constant  marks  of  discrimination 
may  be  detected  between  them.  The  present  differs  from 
our  J.  secundifoliaf  by  the  leaves  being  complanate,  not 
secund ;  firom  our  J.  diademata,  by  the  less  patent  leaves, 
and  from  our  J.  physarUhey  by  the  elongated  calyx ;  and  from 
all  three  by  the  segments  of  the  mouth  of  the  calyx  being 
emarginato-bidentate. 

41.  J.  humifusay  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  procumbente  ra- 
moso,  foliis  approximatis  erecto-patentibus  complanatis  ob- 
longis  antice  gibbosis  emarginato-dentatis  ceeterum  integer- 
rimis,  stipulis  bipartitis  segmentis  subulate  ^setaceis  extus 
unidentatis. 
Hab.  Kerguelen^s  Island. 

Patches  wide^  very  pale  green.  Stems  about  an  inch  long, 
irregularly  branched.  Leaves  approximated,  but  not  imbri- 
cated, having  broad  decurrent  bases;  their  emargination  is 
very  irregular,  especially  in  the  inequality  of  the  segments. 
Stipules  sometimes  with  a  setaceous  process  at  each  side  run- 
ning back  from  their  insertion  along  the  stems. 

This  approaches  nearest  to  our  J.  leptanthay  from  Cape 
Horn.  Its  leaves  are  more  erect,  have  larger  cells,  th^ 
emargination  is  more  irregular,  their  bases  wider  and  more 
decurrent^  while  the  stipules  have  their  segments  more 
setaceous. 
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42,  J.  tubviridisj  n.  sp. ;  caule  caespitoso  prostrato  ramoso^ 
foliis  laxis  secundis  erecto-patentibus  obovatis  emarginato- 
bifidis  segmentis  obtusiusculis,  margine  anteriori  gibboso, 
Btipulis  ovatis  bifidis  utrinque  unidentatis. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Tofts  two  or  more  inches  wide^  very  pale  green  when 
moistened.  Stems  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  decumbent, 
their  tops  ascending.  Leaves  scarcely  touching  one  another, 
the  anterior  margin  having  the  greater  curvature,  they  ap- 
pear bulging  upwards;  substance  dense. 

This  species  closely  approximates  to  the  L.  discedensy 
Nees,  but  the  leaves  are  shorter,  wider,  with  a  deeper  sinus 
and  more  acute  segments,  and  the  stipules  are  not  so 
slender. 

(Chiloscyphus,  Nees  v.  Esenheck). 

43.  J.  pattido-virenSf  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente 
subramoso,  foliis  subimbricatis  patentibus  oblongis  apice 
subemaiginatis  ceeterum  integerrimis,  margine  anteriore  re- 
curvo,  stipulis  minutis  oblongis  bifidis,  segmentis  subulatis 
extus  unidentatis,  calyce  in  ramo  brevi  terminali  oblongo 
trigono  subcompresso  apice  laciniato-ciliato. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Patches  wide,  pale  yellowish-green,  by  exposure  turning 
dark  brown.  Stems  two  inches  long,  sparingly  divided; 
shoots  nearly  one  tenth  of  an  inch  wide.  Leaves  minutely 
cellular,  loosely  imbricated,  erecto-patent,  their  tops  either 
rounded  or  truncate,  having  a  single  obscure  tooth  or,  what 
is  more  common,  a  shallow  emargination;  the  leaves  are 
connected  by  the  intervention  of  the  stipule.  This  is  minute, 
not  above  half  as  wide  as  the  stem,  concave,  oblong,  with 
setaceous  segments,  each  bearing  exteriorly  a  shorter  seta- 
ceous tooth.  The  perichnetium  is  a  short  branch  of  two  or 
three  pairs  of  erect  adpressed  leaves,  of  which  the  innermost 
has  four  or  five  lacinis.  Calyx  oblong  bell-shaped,  having  a 
deep  division  on  one  side. 

This    most   resembles    the    Chiloscyphus   EruUicherianus 
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Nees,  from  Norfolk  Island^  yet  differs  by  its  greater  size, 
the  less  rounded  tops  of  the  leaves,  their  more  convex  figure, 
their  margins  without  minute  and  narrow  teeth,  and  by  the 
stipule  less  laciniated. 

44.  J.  ffrand\fi)liai  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  procumbente 
subsimplici,  surculis  complanatis,  foliis  imbricatis  patenubus 
quadrato-rotundatis  antice  gibbosis  atque  margine  recurris 
integerrimis^  stipulis  minutis  laciniato-dentatis* 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Stems  four  inches  long  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  wide, 
pale  green  above,  reddish-brown  beneath.  Leaves  large,  in 
two.ranks,  their  upper  margin  is  recurved,  the  lower  not  at 
all  decurrent.  In  some  instances  the  stipule  seemed  to  con- 
nect the  opposite  pairs  of  leaves,  but  more  commonly  this 
connexion  was  not  to  be  traced. 

This  is  the  largest  of  the  tribe  of  CUloscyphus  of  Nees ; 
the  disproportion  between  its  great  leaves  and  minute  sti- 
pules being  very  remarkable.  It  may  be  known  from  the 
preceding  by  the  broader  and  shorter  leaves,  their  larger 
cells  and  more  laciniated  stipules. 

45.  3.  fuscO'VirenSy  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente 
subramoso,  surculis  adscendentibus,  foliis  imbricatis  verticali- 
bus  patentibus  secundis  rotundatis  integerrimis,  stipulis  bi- 
partitis,  segmentis  setaceis  extus  unidentatis,  calyce  in  ramo 
brevi  terminal!  oblongo-campanulato  subplicato,  ore  sub- 
laciniato. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Patches  small,  dark  reddish-brown,  young  shoots  greenish. 
Stems  two  inches  long,  sending  down  densely  set  roots  from 
their  entire  length.  Leaves  flattish,  nearly  meeting  from  the 
opposite  sides.  Stipules  with  a  very  short  base,  with  two 
long  subulate  or  setaceous  segments,  each  of  which  bears  on 
its  outer  side  a  similar  but  shorter  segment.  Calyces  often 
two  or  more  together,  paler  than  the  leaves.  Pedicel  nearly 
one  inch  long.     Capsule  oblongo-rotundate. 

This  species  has  many  features  common  to  our  J.  ausiralis 
from  Campbell  Island ;  but  it  is  a  smaller  plant  and  of  a 
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darker  colour;  the  principal  distinctive  mark,  however,  lies 
in  the  stipules,  which  have  far  narrower  segments.  From 
the  following  it  is  distinguished  by  its  greater  size,  by  the 
leaves  not  being  connate  to  the  stipule,  and  by  their  larger 
cellules. 

46.  J.  surrepens,  n.  sp. ;  caule  disperso  repente  simplici, 
foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  rotundatis  integerrimis,  stipula 
ovata  subquadrifida  connatis. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn,  on  J.  MageBanicaf  Lam. 

Stems  usually  single,  supine,  brownish- white.  Each  oppo« 
site  pair  of  leaves  is  connected  behind  by  the  stipule,  and 
in  front  so  exactiy  meet  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  if  they  are 
united  or  not.  Stipule  not  wider  than  the  stem,  ovate,  bifid, 
with  subulate  segments  that  have  each  exteriorly  a  consi- 
derable spike. 

(Lepidozea,  Neeiv.  Esenbeck). 

47.  J.  tetradactyla,  n.  sp.;  described  from  Lord  Auck- 
land's group. 

Has.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

48.  J,  oligophyUoj  Nees,  Lind.  et  Gottsche,  Synops. 
Hepat. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

(Mastigophora,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

49.  J.  hirsuta^  Nees. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands ;  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

(Radula,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

SO.  J.  Helix,  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  repente  ramoso,  foliis 
altemis  remotis  concsvissimis  integerrimis,  lobo  superiori 
ovato-oblongo  obtuso  inferiori  ovali  tumido  involuto  apice 
subacuto  reflexo  atque  lobo  superiori  adpresso. 
Hab.  On  J.  cohrata,  L.  et  L.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Patches  scarcely  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  yet  conspi- 
cuous from  their  bright  straw  colour,  contrasted  with  the 
dark  purple  of  the  Jungermanma  on  which  it  grows.    Leaves 
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feW;  alternate^  distant  except  at  the  very  summit  of  the  stem, 
in  figure  not  unlike  Helix  putrisy  L. 

The  present  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any  other  of 
the  Raduke  of  Nees,  on  account  of  its  minuteness^  its  colour 
and  its  tumid  leaves. 

51.  J.  flavifoliay  n.  sp.;  caule  implezo  procumbente  ra- 
moso,  foliis  imbricatis  concavis  patentibus  integerrimis,  lobo 
superiori  ovato  acutiusculo,  inferiori  elliptico  involuto  uni- 
dentato,  calyce  terminali  ex  angusta  basi  lineari-oblongo, 
compresso  truncato  integerrimo. 

Hab.  On  J.  uncialis  (nob.),  Cape  Horn. 

Patches  minute,  of  a  lively  pale  yellow  colour.  Stems 
scarcely  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  irregularly  branched ; 
branches  patent.  Leaves  closely  imbricated,  very  concave, 
the  top  of  the  upper  lobe  frequently  incurved,  hence  its. 
being  acute  may  escape  notice;  the  lower  lobe  with  a  re- 
markable tooth  at  its  outer  termination,  the  rest  incurved. 
Pericheetial  leaves  longer  than  the  cauline  and  more  patent, 
the  inner  one  with  a  flat  oblong  and  rounded  summit.  The 
narrow  base  of  the  calyx  taper,  and  scarcely  covered  by  the 
perichaetium.  Capsule,  spherical  or  nearly  so,  pale  brown. 
Perigonia  are  terminal,  whitish,  linear  spikes,  with  closely 
imbricated  tumid  short  leaves,  leaving  a  channel  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  spike  along  the  stem.  The  acute  and  concave 
upper  lobe  of  the  leaf,  and  the  minuteness  of  this  species 
will  readily  distinguish,  it  from  every  other  known. 

(Frullania,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

52.  J.  MageUanica,  Lamdrck,  Encycl.  Bot.  v.  3,  p.  28. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

53.  J.  lobulata,  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  119. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

54.  MenziesUj  Hook.  Muse.  ExoL  t.  118. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

(Lejeunia,  Sprengel). 

55.  J.  subiniegra,  n.  sp.j   caide  cfespitoso  procumbente 
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elongate  sabsimpUci,  foliis  subimbricalis  erectiosculis  into- 

gerriipis,  lobo  superiori  oblongo-rotundato,  inferiori  minute 

ovate  inyolute^  stipulis  majoribus  ovatis  acutis,  summo  apioe 

fissis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Patehes  several  inches  wide,  pale  olive-green.  Stems 
nearly  one  inch  long,  usually  simple,  much  elongated. 
Leaves  amplexicaul,  nearly  erect,  concave.  Stipules  large  in 
proportion  te  the  leaves,  their  fissures  at  their  teps  only 
visible  when  pressed  in  water  and  viewed  with  a  lens. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  species  with  sti- 
pules so  large,  relatively  te  the  size  of  the  plant ;  nor  one 
in  which  the  fissure  at  their  summits  is  so  inconsiderable. 
56.  J.  parasiticay  n.  sp. ;  caule  subimplexo  procumbente  ra- 
mose, foliis  subapproximatis  patentibus  concavis  integer- 
rimis,  lobo  superiori  triangulari-ovato  acuto,  acuminibus 
antice  curvatis,  inferiori  oblongo  involute,    stipulis  mi- 
nutis  bilobis  lobis  rotundatis  integerrimis. 
Hab.  On  J.  uncialis  (nob.).  Cape  Horn. 

Stems  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  other  JunffermarmUBf 
hot  distinctly  visible  te  the  naked  eye,  scarcely  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  long,  irregularly  branched.  Leaves  rather  distinct, 
patent,  their  bases  wide,  their  acute  summits  pointing  for- 
wards, the  lower  lobe  slightly  waved  at  its  involute  margin* 
Stipules  scarcely  wider  than  the  stems,  very  pale  green,  their 
segments  rounded  and  entire. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  closely  the  present  re- 
sembles the  Irish  J,  ovatUy  n.  sp.,  a  parasite,  equally  minute 
and  with  stipules  exactly  similar.  It  differs,  principally,  by 
ite  shorter  leaves  with  wider  bases  and  more  acute  teps, 
more  distently  placed ;  besides,  the  colour  of  the  plant  is 
paler,  the  cells  of  the  leaves  more  minute,  and  consequently 
their  structure  more  dense. 

(Noteroclada,  TayL) 
Char,  Gen.    Involucrum   ex   frondis  terminatione  concavft, 
tumidft  conflatum,  apice  libero  bilobum.    Capsula  quadri- 
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valvis  aut  abnonniter  disrampens^  setA  saffalta.    Elateres 
spirales  seminibus  immixti.    Anthera  frondi  immersas. 
Frons  pinnaiim  lobata.    Stirpes  inter  Jungermannias  foliosas 

atque  frondosas  media,  his  tamen  muUum  affimores, 
57-  J*  canfluenSy  n.  sp. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn.  Kerguelen's  Island.  Long  since  re- 
ceived from  Sir  William  Hooker,  collected  by  Gardner 
in  Brazil.  Mr.  Wilson  has  also  found  it  in  Dr.  Hooker's 
collection  of  Musci  from  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Fronds  about  two  inches  long,  of  a  dusky  green^  in  flat 
patches,  linear ;  by  transmitted  light  a  reddish  longitudinal 
iurii  may  be  observed.  Lobes  complanate,  erecto-patent, 
somewhat  imbricated,  oblong,  rotundate,  entire,  the  cells 
huge,  their  substance  camose  yet  thin.  Involucrum  formed 
of  the  hollow  and  swoln  extremity  of  the  frond^  projecting, 
however^  beyond  it  in  a  bilabiate  top,  lips  submarginate. 
Capsule  rotundato-ovate,  usually  irregularly  dehiscent.  In  the 
young  capsule  seeds  were  observed,  four  joined  together 
within  the  same  transparent  and  colourless  integument 
Elateres  very  short,  curled.  Pedicel  one  inch  long  or  a  litde 
more.  The  calyptra,  irregularly  burst  and  bearing  a  style  on 
its  summit,  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  invobicrum.  The 
anthers  oblong-ovate  are  half  buried  in  the  substance  of  the 
frond,  in  a  double,  longitudinal  series,  pressed ;  they  poor 
out  a  white  oleaginous  fluid. 

On  the  involucre  or  calyx,  which  curves  upwards,  are  ob- 
servable two  parallel,  slightly  raised,  dentate  wings. 

This  genus  approaches  the  Fossombronia  of  Nees ;  but  the 
structure  of  its  involucre,  in  a  great  measure  formed  of  the 
extremity  of  the  frond,  is  quite  dissimilar ;  so  is  the  hori- 
zontal position  of  the  lobes. 

fDiploleena^  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 
58.  /•  pisicoloTy  n.  sp. ;  fronde  laxe  csespitosa  erecta  dicho- 

toma,  lobis  linearibus  concaviusculis  obtusis  emarginatis 

uninerviis  integerrimis. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 
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Fronds  nearly  three  inches  high,  pea*green  in  the  younger 
and  upper  part,  blackish  below,  two  or  three  times  dichoto- 
mous  ;  the  nerve  in  the  dried  state  is  very  thin  and  whitish, 
but  when  the  frond  is  thoroughly  moistened,  it  swells  and 
becomes  of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  frond,  while 
the  lobes  become  concave  or  channelled ;  the  branches  sepa* 
rate  at  an  acute  angle.  New  fronds  issue  from  the  sides  of 
the  old  by  a  bursting  of  the  cuticle  of  the  latter ;  such  new 
shoots  have  rounded  bases,  which  immediately  send  down 
roots ;  probably  they  separate  in  time,  and  continue  an  inde- 
pendent existence. 

From  our  /•  tenuinervis  of  New  Zealand,  the  present 
may  be  known  by  its  yellower  green  colour,  its  narrower 
lobes,  which,  too,  are  more  elongated,  by  its  taller  size,  but 
above  all  by  its  erect  growth,  in  which  respect,  too,  it  widely 
differs  from  its  congeners,  J.  Hibemica  Hook,  and  J.  Lyellii 
Hook. 

(Aneura,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

59.  J.  muUifiday  L. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands.    Cape  Horn. 

60.  J.  pinguis,  L. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

61.  /•  alcicomis,  n.  sp. ;  fronde  cffispitosa  erecta  lineari  al- 
tematim  atque  bipinnatim  lobata,  lobuUs,  linearibus  brevi- 
bus  subtruncatis,  calyptris  lateralibus  linearibus  albidis 
scabrosis,  apice  laceris. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Fronds  tufted  among  other  Hepatica,  or  Musci  about  one 
inch  high ;  the  younger  parts  of  a  lively  grass-green,  the 
lower  and  older  brownish,  and  turning  black  in  drying.  The 
lobules  rise  to  nearly  the  same  level,  consequently  the  lower 
branches  have  a  ^chotomous  appearance;  the  lobes  are 
widest  where  they  are  about  to  divide  into  lobules ;  these  are 
linear,  short,  and  end  abruptly.  The  Cdhfptrm  issue  from 
the  sides  of  the  plant,  and  rise  to  such  a  height  that  their 
tops  come  on  a  level  with  the  tufls  of  fronds  ;  the  calypira 
are  very  long,  pale,    camose,  and  rough  with  projecting 
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points.    Pedicel  about  half  an  inch  long.    Capsule  cylin- 
drical. 

This  species  is  allied  to  J.palmaia  (Hoffm)  but  is  hx 
more  compounded  in  its  divisions,  which  are  pinnate  and  not 
palmate,  the  lobules  are  far  narrower,  and  the  calyptra  are 
borne  higher  up  on  the  frond. 

(Metzgeria,  Nees  v,  Esenbeck). 

62a  J.furcata,  L. 

Hab.  St.  Martin's  Cove,  Cape  Horn. 
63.  /.  prehensilis,  n.  sp. ;  fronde  laxe  caespitosa  erecta  in- 
curva  alata;  lobis  altemis  secundis  pinnatis,  pinnulis  planis 
linearibus  crassinerviis  calyptra  ex  angusta  basi  elongato- 
obovata  basi  squamifera,  perigoniis  clavatis. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island.     Cape  Horn. 

Fronds  loosely  tufted,  with  broad  hooked  tops,  the  stem 
flat,  brown,  pubescent,  the  pinnules  are  smoother  and  of  a 
pale  olive-green.  The  calyptra  are  brown,  rough,  and  have 
at  their  bases  a  few  variously  laciniated  scales,  they  occur 
towards  the  top  of  the  plant  at  the  base  of  the  upper  lobe, 
and  on  its  inferior  side,  hence  they  are  concealed  as  it  were 
by  the  claws  of  the  plant ;  sometimes  two  occur  together. 
The  periffonia  are  in  similar  situations,  but  upon  diflferent 
plants,  they  are  clavate,  and  consist  of  a  lobe,  with  its  pin- 
nules incurved  and  grasping  each  a  laige,  spherical,  pedicel- 
lated  anther. 

The  nearest  ally  to  our  plant,  is  J.  eriscaula  (Hook.)  but 
which  is  of  a  darker  green  colour,  has  the  frond  tripinnatc, 
the  pinnules  narrower,  the  entire  frond  more  elongated  and 
supplied  with  more  lobes. 

(Fossombronia). 

64.  /•  pusilkiy  L. 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island. 

Marchantia,  L. 

65.  M.  polymorphay  L. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands.    Cape  Horn.    Kerguelen's  Island. 
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Anthocsbos^  L. 


66.  A.  punctatuy  L. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island.    Cape  Horn. 
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Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Gardner  on  his  Voyage  to 

Ceylon. 

On  Board  the  Barque  "  Mondng  Siwr**  between  the  Manritiaa  and 
Ceylon  (Ut.  4*  46'  S.,  Long.  67*  41'  E.)  March  6, 1844. 

My  dbar  Sir  William, 
A  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  the  Mauritius,  I  did  myself 
the  pleasure  of  sending  a  few  hurried  lines  to  you  by  a  vessel 
which  sailed  for  London.  We  remained  nearly  three  weeks 
at  the  Island,  but  as  it  rained  heavily  every  day,  with  the 
exception  of  some  three  or  four,  I  was  prevented  from 
making  any  lengthened  botanical  excursions.  Indeed,  ex- 
cepting a  few  short  walks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Louis,  I  may  say  that  I  only  made  two,  both  of 
which  have  yielded  many  novelties  to  my  herbarium.  The 
flowering  plants  which  I  collected  amount  to  above  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  and  the  ferns  to  upwards  of  forty.  These 
have  all  dried  remarkably  well,  notwithstanding  that  the 
rains  have  been  both  constant  and  heavy,  and  that  the  pro- 
cess has  been  accomplished  on  board  ship.  Mr.  Bojer  was 
kind  enough  to  allow  me  to  look  over  his  collection  of  Ferns, 
and  to  pve  me  specimens  of  all  those  of  which  he  had  du- 
plicates to  spare.  These  I  find  amount  to  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  species.  They  are  principally  Mauritian,  a 
few  only  being  from  Madagascar  and  Bourbon.  When  I  wrote 
to  you,  I  had  not  then  seen  Mr.  Newman,  who  resides  near 
the  Botanic  Garden,  which  is  at  Pamplemousses,  about  seven 
miles  from  Port  Louis.  The  garden  is  large,  and  being  an 
old  one,  contains  many  fine  large  specimens  of  Indian  trees 
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and  palms.  Many  of  these  were  planted  by  Poivre,  wlio  I 
believe  was  the  founder  of  it.  It  appeared  to  me,  however, 
to  be  kept  in  very  bad  order,  the  greater  part  of  it  more  re- 
sembling a  jungle  than  a  Botanic  garden.  Some  of  the 
finest  plants  I  observed  in  it  are  those  which  M*  Bojer  in- 
troduced to  the  island  from  Madagascar.  One  of  these  is 
the  remarkable  Bignonia  articulatay  Lam.  Two  others  which 
grow  to  the  size  of  trees  are  the  Colvillea  racemosa  and 
PoindaiM  reffia,  which  have  now  become  common  in  the 
island,  and  are  its  greatest  ornaments.  I  take  plants  of  both 
of  them  to  Ceylon  with  me,  along  with  many  other  things 
which  Mr.  Newman  put  up  for  me  in  a  Ward's  case.  He 
possesses  growing  plants  of  the  curious  Hydrogeion  feM- 
straits.  The  so-called  tombs  of  Paul  and  Virginia  being 
only  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Garden,  I  visited  them, 
and  found  near  them  a  few  plants  that  interested  me  very 
much.  One  of  these  is  the  P^ederia  sessiliflora,  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  very  common  even  high  upon  the 
mountains.  One  day  Mr.  Newman  accompanied  me  on  an 
excursion  to  a  range  of  hills  about  four  miles  distant  from 
the  Garden,  called  Bonamour,  where  I  made  a  pretty  large 
collection.  The  woods  which  cover  these  hiUs  are  composed 
of  small  trees,  a  very  few  only  of  which  were  in  flower,  as 
the  rainy  season  had  set  in  but  a  short  time  before  our  ar- 
rival. In  the  more  shady  places,  the  ground  and  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  were  covered  with  ferns,  consisting  of  Drynaria 
vtdffatisj  which  grew  in  the  greatest  abundance,  Adianium 
rhizcphorum,  fine  plants  of  Asplenium  Nidtis-Avis,  a  handsome 
species  of  Smith's  new  genus  Isotoma^  a  simple-leaved  Potg- 
podium^  Pteris  lanuginosa  et  hastata^  a  Fiitarioy  a  Nqphrolqris, 
very  like  one  of  my  Brazilian  ones,  Aspidium  propinqwms 
a  creeping  Lycopodiumf  and  a  Mertensia.  On  the  stems  of 
the  trees  I  found  a  few  kinds  of  Orchidea,  one  of  them  An- 
griBCum  aphyttumy  a  most  remarkable  plant,  but  not  in  flower. 
The  others,  though  in  flower,  I  am  unable  to  determine,  from 
not  having  my  books  at  hand.  One  of  them,  however,  I  cannot 
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help  thinking  is  my  old  Brazilian  acquaintance,  Polystachia 
luieola,  Mr.  Newman  had  once  found  Ophtoglos^um  pendu- 
lum at  this  place,  but  could  not  again  meet  with  it.  It  is  a 
rare  plant,  but  I  have  a  specimen  of  it  among  the  ferns  I 
received  from  M.  Bojer.  Among  the  flowering  plants  I 
met  with  here,  I  may  mention  the  beautiful  Ochna  Mauri- 
iiana,  Hugonia  serrata,  a  Muss^enda,  a  Crtsrtnera,  two  spe- 
cies of  Memecybm,  several  species  of  Jossinia,  and  a  few 
RMaeea.  Near  Pamplemousses  I  found  all  the  ponds 
covered  with  the  floating  leaves  and  beautiful  blue  flowers 
of  the  NympIuBa  stellata. 

My  second  excursion  was,  however,  by  far  the  most  inte- 
resting. This  was  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  called  La 
Pouce,  which  stands  at  the  head  of  a  valley  which  runs 
inland  from  Port  Louis  a  few  miles,  and  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  vegetation  on  this  mountain  may  very  natur- 
ally be  divided  into  three  regions.  The  first,  which 'reaches 
to  the  height  of  about  one  thousand  eight  hundred,  is  the 
least  interesting  portion.  The  plants  which  appeared  to  be 
the  most  abundant  on  it,  were  the  following :  An  Acacia  very 
like  A.  Famesiana,  but  not  in  flower,  Rhanmu8  lucidus, 
a  Celasirw?  Ckrodendrum  heferaphyttum,  two  species  of 
Diospyrosj  Quivisia  heterophylla,  great  abundance  of  Jos- 
minmm  Mauritianum,  Erythroxylum  kypericifolium^  Ekretia 
peiiolaris,  Dodonma  saticifolia,  a  Prockia,  an  Eugenia,  Pteris 
lanuginosa,  and  Adiantttm  rhizaphorum.  The  second  region 
is  comparatively  flat  being  perhaps  about  a  mile  in  length. 
It  is  much  better  wooded,  and  is  very  rich  in  plants,  particu- 
larly ferns,  and  on  the  whole  reminds  me  very  much  of  some 
parts  of  the  Corcovado  mountain  near  Rio,  only  that  they 
are  much  smaller,  I  cannot  of  course,  name  all  the  ferns  in 
the  mean  time  that  I  met  with  here ;  but  among  others,  I 
may  mention  the  following :  DavalUa  tenuifolia,  which  is  a 
most  beautiful  plant  when  growing  in  a  mass.  It  covered 
many  yards  of  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  the  latter  being 
as   common  here    as   it  is   on  the  mountains  around  Rio 
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de  Janeiro,  Ockropters  pollens  (the  old  Adiantfim  paBens) 
Polypodium  crinitum,  and  several  other  species.  The  beaa- 
tiful  Callipteris  proli/era,  Cyathea  exceha  et  canaKculatOj 
both  tall  tree  ferns,  several  fine  kinds  of  Aspleniumf  one  of 
them  A.  macrqphyllum,  a  small  THchomanes^  several  species 
of  the  different  sections  of  Aspidiumy  a  Lomaria,  two  simple- 
leaved  kinds  of  Acrostickum,  a  VUtaria,  &c.  The  flowering 
plants  which  I  met  with  here  were  the  following :  TabenuB- 
monta  Mauritianay  a  Gartnera  in  fruit,  Rubus  rosdefoUMis^ 
which  is  indeed  common  everywhere,  even  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  but  which  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Java  by  Commerson,  two  species  of  Erytkrospermumy  Dryopeia 
oppositifoliay  Bletia  sylvaticay  Cynorchis  fastigiaiay  Dracanm 
Mauritiantty  ^denostemma  Mauritianay  ^c.  The  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  is  very  much  peaked,  has  a  vegetation  of 
quite  another  cast,  but  very  few  of  the  plants  were  in  flower* 
They  are  mostly  shrubs  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  The 
following  are  such  as  I  have  been  able  to  determine:  a 
SalaaAsy  Dutepharms  populifoliusy  Gnaphalium  muUicauky 
Lam.,  CyUndrocline  Comniersoniiy  a  Prockia,  Geniostonui 
parvifoliay  Boj.  &c.  The  herbaceous  plants  which  I  found 
here  were  a  Gnaphaliumy  an  HypoxiSy  a  MariscuSy  and  Bott* 
boellia  complanatay  which  grows  everywhere,  from  the  sea 
level  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

On  this  excursion  I  was  only  accompanied  by  one  of  my 
fellow  passengers.  The  day  was  one  of  the  finest  that  oc- 
curred during  our  stay  in  the  Mauritius,  and  we  had  conse- 
quently from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  a  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  The  country  inland  presents  a 
vast  valley,  quite  flat,  and  about  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
diameter,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  mountains.  Like 
all  others  of  volcanic  origin,  these  are  very  rugged  and 
peaked.  One  of  them  is  the  celebrated  Pieter  Both.  M. 
Lesson  has  well  observed,  that  the  great  valley  above  men- 
tioned has  evidently  at  one  period  formed  the  basin  of  an 
immense  crater,  and  that  the  mountains  which  surround  it 
constituted  its  walls.    The  first  sight  of  it  evidently  recalled 
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to  my  recollection  Mr.  Doaglas's  graphic  description  of 
the  immense  crater  of  Mouna  Roa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands* 
How  many  ages  must  have  passed  away  since  the  Mauritian 
Valley  was  filled  with  boiling  lava ! 

6.  Gardner. 


Extract  of  a    Letter  from    Ronald  Gunn,   Esq.    Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

During  February,  18439  I  had  occasion  to  ascend  the 
Western  Mountains  of  this  Island,  and  go  over  the  same 
ground  as  that  described  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Laurence  in  his  Ex- 
cursion, published  in  Vol.  !•  of  your  Botanical  Journal, 
page  235,  and  as  I  may  clear  up  some  of  the  points  men- 
tioned in  it,  I  at  once  do  so.  I  believe  I  am  rather  a  better 
walker  than  my  old  friend,  as  I  find  I  accomplished  in  one 
day  what  took  him  three. 

Under  Jan.  1 7- — His  "  Mountain  Bird"  is  Coronica  fuHg* 
inosa^  trailing  Exocarpus  is  E.  humifusa.  Creeping  aphyllous 
shrub  is  Bossuea  ensata^  var.^  my  1059,  or  a  new  sp.  allied 
to  it,  but  I  can  detect  no  difierence. 

Under  Jan.  18. — ^The  Veronica  is  my  no.  269 ;  common 
also  on  Mount  Wellington. 

Under  Jan.  19. — Two  of  the  three  lakes  seen  by  Mr. 
Laurence  are  not  '^  Arthur's  Lakes,'^  but  very  small  ones, 
indeed  still  unnamed.  He  did  not  see  the  most  western 
Arthur's  Lake  (there  are  two)  which  is  a  very  large  sheet  of 
water. 

Under  Jan.  20.— It  is  Cider ^  not  CedoTy  tree,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Laurence. 

My  ramble  over  the  same  country  yielded  me  a  richer  har- 
vest,  although  at  an  unfavourable  season  and  when  I  had  other 
business  on  hand;  since  I  was  looking  out  for  a  summer  sheep- 
walk  in  that  elevated  region,  and  for  which  it  is  well  suited 
from  its  vicinity  to  Formosa.  Arthur's  Lakes  are  3,388  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  country  towards  the 
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Peaks,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Laurence,  gradaally  ascends  until 
I  should  suppose  the  summits  of  the  peaks  themselves  to  be 
upwards  of  4^000  feet.  I  annex  some  short  notes  of  my 
trip. 

On  i6th  Feb.  1843^  I  ascended  the  Western  Mountains 
from  Formosa,  course  south-west,  and  reached  the  summit 
in  four  hours'  smart  walking  and  climbing.  Formosa  is  806 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  mountains  where  I  ascended 
about  3,800  feet.  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  forest 
consisted  of  Eucalypttis,  Casuarina  qtiadrivalviSy  Banksia  au^ 
traliSf  Acacia  dealbata  (n.  476)  and  Exocarpus  cupreasiformis ; 
but,  as  I  ascended,  the  Casuarina  first  disappeared,  then  the 
ExocarpuSy  and  finally,  at  about  1,500  feet,  the  Acacia  de- 
albata and  Banksia.  The  Banksia  subsequently  re-appeared 
on  the  summit,  near  Arthur's  Lakes^  but  none  of  the  others. 
Above  the  sandstone  rock,  which  underlies  the  trap,  (of 
which  the  whole  of  the  mountains  are  composed)  at  an  alti- 
tude of  1,500  to  2,500  feet,  I  skw  Bed/ordia  salicinay  Eurybia 
glandulosaj  the  latter  in  flower  in  wet  places,  Ranunadus 
scapigerusy  Pultenaa,  No.  668,  Lomatia  tinctoriaj  in  full 
flower,  Lobelia  simpUcicaulis  in  flower,  Stackhousia  monogyna 
in  fruit  to  the  top  of  the  mountains,  Friesia  peduncularis^  Co-' 
prosma  krriella  and  niHda,  Geranium potentUloides  and  the  usual 
sub-alpine  plants,  but  very  few  were  in  flower  at  this  period 
of  the  year.  Close  to  the  top  Rubus  Gunmanus  became  abun- 
dant, and  the  Telopea  truncata,  Orites  reoohUay  and  other 
shrubs,  for  the  first  time  appeared.  The  only  animal  killed 
by  us  on  our  way  up  was  a  large  wombat  {Phascohmys). 

The  prevailing  winds  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  are 
westerly,  and  the  minute  you  reach  the  top  an  extensive 
country  opens  before  you  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Un- 
less you  look  backwards  on  what  appears  to  be  an  extensive 
plain  30  to  40  miles  wide  and  of  indefinite  length  3000  feet 
below  you,  you  would  suppose  you  were  still  in  a  flat  country 
and  which  in  reality  it  is.  The  whole  line  of  country  from 
the  Derwent  at  New  Norfolk  rises  gradually  and  impercep- 
tibly towards  the  north  where  the  Rivers  Ouse,  Shannon  and 
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Clyde  take  their  rise  aod  proeeeding  a  little  farther  north- 
wards^  the  mountains  terminate  in  precipitous  cliffs,  4000  ft. 
above  the  settled  country  just  below.  Dry's  Bluff  which  is 
the  north  east  point  is  4600  feet  high,  and  the  range  keeps 
nearly  an  equal  altitude  for  SO  miles  westward.  To  the 
south-east  of  that  Bluff,  it  gradually  runs  off  towards  Oat- 
lands,  which  is  1308  feet  high,  where  it  ceases  to  have  the 
appearance  of  a  range  of  mountains.  Immediately,  therefore 
on  reaching  the  top  you  become  exposed  to  the  full  force  of 
the  westerly  wind,  which  is  at  that  altitude  cold  even  in  the 
height  of  summer,  as  compared  to  the  temperature  you  had 
been  enjoying  in  your  ascent  on  the  lee  side  of  the  range.  The 
character  of  the  vegetation  also  changes  in  a  few  yards ;  the 
Eucalypti  are  stunted  and  crooked,  shewing  the  marks  of  strong 
winds.  The  shrubs  cling  close  to  the  surfaces  of  the  rocks, 
and  in  sheltered  gullies  and  small  valleys  alone  do  the  plants 
venture  to  erect  themselves  in  their  natural  position.  I  as- 
cended close  to  the  base  of  the  Peaks  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Laurence  which  must  be  upwards  of  4000  feet  high ;  the 
points  of  the  peaks  being  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  rest 
of  the  mountain  top.  I  found  the  country  sloped  gradually 
towards  the  south  and  I  followed  one  of  the  long,  narrow 
plains  which  characterises  this  part  of  the  mountains  in  that 
direction,  in  search  of  water ;  seven  head  of  wild  cattle  were 
disturbed  by  our  presence  and  ran  rapidly  off  towards  the 
south,  where  we  followed.  I  never  had  seen  the  top  of  any 
of  our  mountains  more  dry,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
diligent  search  for  3  to  4  miles  that  we  found  some  welcome 
pools.  Here  we  bivouacked  for  the  night.  At  6  p.m.,  therm, 
in  the  air,  49«.,  in  the  water  56^,  wind  S.W.  From  this  point 
the  Ea$tem  Arthur's  Lake,  bore  8.E.  by  S.,  distant  about  6 
miles. 

17th  Feb.  Therm.  6  a.m.  in  air  46®,  in  water  49°.— Whilst 
my  breakfast  was  being  cooked  I  rambled  a  few  yards  round. 
I  here  perceived  my  two  varieties  of  BiBckia  nUcrantha  (Nos. 
306  and  815),  which  I  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  distinct 
species,  were  in  reality  mere  varieties.  Orites  revoluta  in 
fruit.      Viola  hederacea  and  betonidfolia,  Acacia  sicula/ormis 
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was  abundant  in  fruit,  Cryptandray  7l6j  in  flower.  Mono- 
toca  empetrifoUa  ?  (my  715)  in  flower,  and  many  other  plants 
common  in  our  mountains.  In  walking  towards  Arthur's 
Lake,  as  indeed  I  had  passed  yesterday,  CalKstemon  viridi^ 
fioTum  was  common  but  seemed  stunted.  Hymenamihera 
angustifolia,  or  a  plant  very  similar  to  it,  covered  some  rocks 
close  to  my  bivouack,  but  I  could  discover  no  flowers.  If 
it  is  the  Hymenanihera,  it  certainly  assumed  a  habit  very 
different  to  its  usual  one.  In  walking  onwards  I  recognized 
some  of  my  friends  of  the  low  country  such  as  Mmarmn 
pedunculatum,  Wahlenbergia  gracUis^  Eriochilus  autumnatu, 
Limum  anffustifoUum,  Pelargonium  sp.,  StyUdiwnj  and  some 
few  others,  which  certainly  looked  out  of  their  place  or  like 
Exotics  amongst  their  alpine  brethren*  VeromcOj  269,  was 
common.  Oxyhbium  ettipticum  was  a  very  small  shrub  with 
small  leaves,  a  foot  high,  very  difierent  to  its  aspect  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  where  it  is  a  large  shrub  5  to  6  feet 
high.  In  rocky  places  Acacia,  n.  207}  was  common,  as  also 
BossuBa  ensata?  1059,  Lomatia  tinctoria  covered  large 
patches  of  ground  as  a  social  plant  in  full  flower,  the  blos- 
soms someUiing  like  the  Hawthorn  and  the  Bauksia  8  to  10 
feet  high,  was  in  flower. 

Running  into  Ekistern  Arthur's  Lake  is  a  fine  stream  called 
^Tumble-down  Creek,''  from  the  water  undermining  its 
banks.  Its  course  could  be  traced  for  miles,  whilst  walking 
on  the  plains  which  skirted  its  margins,  by  the  borders  of 
pale  green  coloured  Oritina  acictUaris  of  Brown,  (285),  and 
Orites  revoluta,  (which  have  when  growing  the  same  colour  as 
the  dried  specimens)  and  which  are  in  the  greatest  profusion 
along  its  bank,  growing  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet.  These 
with  Lepto^ermum  rupestre,  BacHa  micrantha,  PUiiis 
acerosa,  DracophyUwn  (292  and  859)  of  two  species,  Spren- 
gelia  incamata  or  montana  ?  Tasnumia  aromatica,  Baccharis 
kpidophylla?  (123),  Bellendena  montana,  Pimelea  sericea,  and 
various  other  plants,  formed  a  dense  and  in  many  places 
almost  impenetrable  thicket. 

Close  to  the  northern  side  of  Arthur's  Lake  I  found  a 
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aliepherd'ft  station,  and  was  subsequently  astonished  to 
learn,  that  in  that  remote  part,  which  at  Mr.  R.  W.  Lau- 
rence's yisit  was  deemed  almost  valueless  for  stock,  there 
are  now  within  a  few  miles  six  or  seven  persons  who  send 
stock  to  depasture  during  the  summer  months ;  viz.,  from. 
December  to  April,  after  the  sheep  are  shorn.  At  this  time^ 
twelve  thousand  sheep  and  about  two  hundred  head  of  cattle 
occupied  the  vicinity  of  Arthur's  Lakes.  At  the  Great  Lake, 
a  few  miles  west,  many  thousands  more  were  depastured, 
A  very  small  portion  of  the  land  is  granted  yet ;  the  greater 
part  being  occupied  by  squatters  who  pay  tiie  government  a 
few  pounds  a  year  as  rent  for  a  certain  number  of  acres ;  but 
as  no  fences  are  erected,  each  person  usually  rents  about 
five  hundred  acres,  but  occupies  two  or  three  thousand.  The 
practice  with  many  is  to  erect  a  hut  of  sods,  covered  with 
Eucaltfptus  bark,  thatched  with  grass,  of  a  very  primitive  form^ 
about  November ;  or,  if  they  occupied  the  ground,  the  pre* 
vious  season,  repair  the  old  hut,  and  immediately  after  sheep- 
shearing  in  December,  the  sheep  are  sent  up  with  two  shep- 
herds per  thousand  sheep,  and  a  cart  with  four  months' 
supply  of  flour,  tea,  sugar  and  tobacco.  Meat  is  obtained 
from  the  flock.  When  the  weather  indicates  the  approach 
of  winter,  about  April,  the  flocks  are  removed  to  the  low 
country,  where  the  pasture  begins  to  spring  and  the  country 
to  look  green  after  die  first  autumn  rains. 

Close  to  the  shepherd's  hut  I  pitched  my  small  tent,  and 
as  I  was  looking  out  for  an  unoccupied  piece  of  ground  as  a 
aheep  station  for  next  season,  I  was  not  disposed  to  extend 
my  rambles  many  miles  fSaurther  from  Formosa  than  I  could 
help,  and  therefore  made  this  my  centre  of  observation.  I 
walked  to  the  Eastern  Arthur's  Lake  about  half  a  mile  distant* 
It  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  which  I  judged  to  be  about  fifteen 
miles  in  circumference.  On  its  margin  Drosera  binata,  and 
no.  784,  very  abundant  and  close  to  the  edge,  yet  in  the 
water,  where  sheltered  firom  the  waves,  Villarsia  rentformis, 
717»  grew  in  profusion,  but  the  cattle  had  eaten  off  almost 
every  flower.    Isoetes  setacea  ?  formed  small  clumps^  two  or 
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three  feet  in  diameter,  in  all  directions^  and  the  edge  of  the 
water  was  strewed  with  half  decayed  plants  of  it  washed  up 
by  the  waters.  All  the  larger  trees  of  EuealypttUy  close  to 
the  lake  Were  dead,  as  also  the  Leptogpermum  on  the  margin, 
and  I  am  informed  all  these  trees  extending  more  or  less 
irregularly  for  forty  miles,  were  killed  by  a  severe  frost  in 
the  winter  of  1837*  I  have  the  less  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  as  in  many  places  the  trees,  where  less  injured,  were 
throwing  out  shoots  from  the  trunk.  The  small  spray  of  the 
branches  remained  as  when  the  leaves  dropped  off,  and  I 
could  perceive  no  marks  of  fire.  Many  thousands  of  kanga*- 
roos  were  destroyed  the  same  winter  from  the  snow  covering 
the  ground  for  an  unusual  period. 

During  the  day  my  dogs  killed  a  brush  kangaroo  {HalmO' 
turns  Bermetiii),  it  had  a  very  young  one,  not  an  inch  long, 
attached  to  one  of  its  nipples  in  the  pouch;  two  larger 
nipples  being  unoccupied.  The  tail  of  the  young  one  was 
doubled  up  between  its  hind  legs,  the  eyes  were  merely  in- 
dicated by  two  translucent  dots  and  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
alone  seemed  perfect.  Brush  kangaroos  are  plentiful  on  the 
mountains,  but  the  high  price  given  for  their  skins  will 
rapidly  exterminate  them.  All  the  boots  and  shoes  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  made  of  kangaroo  skin.  Forest 
kangaroos  {Macropus  major)  exist  on  the  mountains,  but  are 
now  very  rare ;  they  are  the  only  gregarious  species  in  Ybm 
Diemen's  Land.  The  other  animals  on  the  mountains  are 
the  same  as  those  on  the  low  country,  at  least  I  found  the 
Thylaeinusj  Diabolus,  PhascobmySj  DidelpMs  2  sp.,  and 
Phalanguta  of  one  or  two  species,  and  our  Fauna  does  not 
boast  of  many  more.  The  OmUhorhynckui  was  plentiful  at 
the  mouth  of  Tumble-down  Creek  and  in  other  ponds  and 
places  where  the  banks  overhung  the  water  and  were  of  a 
material  to  admit  of  being  easily  penetrated  by  their  buirows. 
I  obtained  from  this  place  in  a  few  days  upwards  of  thirty 
specimens !  and  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  had  as  many 
more,  had  I  not  found  it  necessary  to  stop  the  reward  I  of* 
feredfor  them.    The  OmUkorhynchut  comes  out  in  the  twi- 
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light  and  after  dusk,  and  may  then  be  shot  by  an  expert 
marksman,  but  as  the  only  spot  visible  above  water  is  the 
nose  and  eyes^  the  heads  get  much  damaged  by  the  shot.  I 
had  one  of  them  alive,  bat  it  seemed  stupid  and  miserable 
out  of  the  water. 

For  many  miles  north  of  Arthur's  Lake  a  species  of  JEtfca* 
lyptus  which  yields  what  is  called  Cider  is  the  prevailing  one^ 
and  I  believe  it  was  more  or  less  abundant  in  all  the  moun- 
tainous region  previous  to  the  severe  frost  already  alluded  to, 
which  killed  almost  every  tree  in  that  part  of  the  island.  About 
Liake  Arthur  many  are  killed  and  most  of  the  others  more  or 
less  injured.  This  species  (my  n.  1084)  is  a  handsome  grow- 
ing tree  not  usually  more  than  40  to  50  feet  high,  often  less, 
but  remarkably  robust  and  umbrageous  for  one  of  the  genus, 
branching  from  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ground.  The  bark 
is  deciduous,  blackish  brown  and  white,  sometimes  smooth, 
but  generally  rough  near  the  bush.  The  shepherds  and  stock- 
keepers  look  out  for  trees  which  indicate  by  some  injury  in 
the  bark  a  flow  of  the  sap  externally  or,  as  they  call  it,  '^  a 
spring,'^  they  then  with  an  axe  cut  into  the  tree  about  5  or  6 
inches,  inclining  the  cut  downwards  so  as  to  hold  about  a 
pint.  The  sap  flows  into  this  hole  both  from  above  and 
below,  and  when  first  made  fills  at  least  once  a  day,  but 
later  in  the  season,  yields  less  or  ceases  altogether.  The  sap 
is  lifted  out  with  a  spoon  into  any  vessel  and  drank  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree.  Some  trees  yield  it  of  a  very  thin  con- 
sistency and  slightly  acid,  others  again  yield  a  sweeter  juice 
as  thick  as  syrup,  and  very  sweet;  a  tree  is  on  tap  for  six 
weeks  or  two  months.  The  effect  at  first  to  many  who  drink 
it  is  slightly  aperient,  but  it  ceases  afterwards.  It  has  never 
been  obtained  in  any  quantity  or  applied  to  any  useful  pur- 
pose. I  brought  a  bottle  of  it  with  me,  but  two  or  three 
days  after  reaching  home  it  fermented,  blew  out  the  cork 
and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  lost.  I  have  now  sent  two 
bottles  of  it  to  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  and  requested  him  to 
furnish  you  with  some. 
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18  Feb.  Them,  in  air^  i  to  7  a.m.  51^  in  the  small  rivulet; 
53®. — Started  to  see  the  country  lying  between  my  tent  and 
the  Great  Lake.  Kept  well  to  the  south  in  our  course,  so 
as  to  sight  the  Western  Arthur's  Lake  which  is  very  large 
and  quite  equal  to  the  Eastern  one!.  From  the  south  side  of 
the  Western  Lake,  the  Lake  River  takes  its  rise  and  after 
flowing  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains  runs  past  Formosa, 
and  joins  the  South  Lake  at  Longford.  The  land  between 
the  two  Lakes  Arthur  is  low,  being  a  narrow  isthmus  through 
which  a  small  communication  is  kept  up  at  all  times.  The 
country  between  Arthur's  Lakes  and  the  great  lake  is  barrenj 
rugged  and  high.  I  found  PiUtis  acerasa  and  DracophyUumt 
292  and  859  everywhere,  also  various  other  Epacridea.  Phe^ 
boKum  montanumy  Pultencsa^  n.  319,  on  the  highest  ground. 
Dracopkyllumf  no.  292,  seems  to  prefer  the  highest  and  most 
exposed  places  forming  small  round  bushes  so  dense,  that  a 
bird  could  not  penetrate  into  many  of  them.  It  is  called 
'^  Honey  Plant''  by  the  people  there  who  say  that  the 
flowers  contain  a  large  quantity  of  honey.  In  three  and  a 
half  hours  from  starting,  I  reached  a  rising  ground  dose  over 
the  Great  Lake,  which  is  certainly  an  immense  and  beautiful 
sheet  of  water;  but  the  scenery  in  its  vicinity  was  tame  and 
did  not  possess  one  half  the  beauty  of  that  on  Lake  St. 
Clair,  which  I  visited  two  years  before.  The  Great  Lake  has 
its  flocks  and  herds  in  the  summer  time,  but  is  abandoned 
in  winter ;  its  altitude  above  the  sea  is  3822  feet,  and  the 
lake  itself  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad, 
almost  divided  into  two,  near  the  middle,  by  two  projecting 
points  of  land  which  approach  one  another  sufficiently  dose 
to  admit  of  people  fording  across  in  the  summer  season. 

We  took  a  more  direct  course,  however,  about  due  east, 
and  reached  our  tent  pretty  tired.  In  one  of  the  vallies  I 
saw  the  Bedfordia  linearis,  Ozoihamfms,  n.  240,  and  a  new 
plant  in  UmbeUifera,  no.  1253. 

19th  Feb.  half-past  six  a.  m.  Therm,  in  air  49° ;  in 
rivulet  49°.  Morning  clear  and  sunny.    Walked  eight  or  ten 
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miles  towards  the  north  to  ascend  the  summit  of  '^  Brady's 
Look-oat."  the  peak  which  Mr.  Laurence  was  unable  to 
ascend.  It  is  the  highest  land  in  that  quarter.  After  a  very 
fatiguing  excursion,  as  all  our  feet  were  swollen  from  the  severe 
walking  on  hard  stony  ground,  we  got  safely  to  the  top.  On 
my  way  I  saw  a  novelty  among  the  plants ;  Helichrysum  acU" 
minatum?  n.  244,  covered  the  ground  with  a  golden  carpet, 
and  I  loaded  myself  with  specimens;  but  a  few  minutes  after 
gathering  I  found  all  the  flowers  had  closed  up,  and  their 
beauty  in  a  great  measure  lost. 

On  the  top  of  the  peak  I  proceeded  to  take  the  bearings 
of  Mount  Wellington  at  Hobart  Town,  and  other  distant 
points,  which  were  visible  from  my  elevated  station ;  but  you 
may  judge  my  surprise  when  I  found  that  my  pocket  com- 
pass, placed  on  the  rock,  indicated  Mount  Wellington  to  be 
at  least  ninety  degrees  from  where  I  knew  it  ought  to  be. 
On  taking  my  compass  off  the  rock  I  then  found  that  the 
Oreen-stone  of  which  the  hill  was  composed  was  highly 
magnetic,  with  polarity.  I  then  placed  my  compass  on  the 
top  of  my  walking  stick,  (which  has  an  iron  blade  screwed 
into  the  lower  end  for  digging  plants)  and  took  the  correct 
bearings.  On  the  bare  rocks  of  ^'Brady's  Look-out"  my 
no.  322,  of  Cfrnporiia,  was  very  abundant. 

Ailer  setting  fire  to  the  brushwood  on  the  side  of  the 
peak,  I  started  toward  Lake  Arthur.  A  small  snake  was 
killed  as  we  set  out,  and  I  only  saw  another  during  my  trip. 
I  was  told  that  there  are  some  of  large  size  on  the  mountains, 
which  I  think  possible,  but  I  did  not  see  any.  By  a  large 
size  I  mean  five  to  six  feet  in  length,  which  is  large  for  a 
Tasmanian  snake.  About  two  miles  from  Lake  Arthur  I 
came  upon  what  had  been  an  aboriginal  encampment;  it 
tM>nsisted  merely  of  strips  of  bark  laid  over  prostrate  logs  of 
wood,  so  as  to  project  a  little  over.  Under  this  slight  shelter 
they  used  to  lie  with  very  small  fires  in  front.  The  bark  was 
taken  off  the  trees  by  separating  it  firom  the  wood  near  the 
base,  and  then  pulling  it  outwards.  Some  of  the  trees  had 
notches  cut  in  them  by  the  blacks  who  had  ascended  them  in 
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search  of  opossums.  I  should  suppose  that  this  country 
would  be  a  favourite  resort  of  the  aborigines,  especiaUy 
during  the  summer  months,  as  kangaroos  are  plentiful. 

20th  Feb.  Therm,  in  the  air  and  shade^  six.  a.  k.  49^  ; 
ditto  in  rivulet  SSo.^^-I  started  homewards  this  morning.  On 
the  side  of  the  mountains  in  descending,  I  saw  Veromcafor* 
mosa^  (527)  V*  lalAUa,  Pimelea  incana,  and  some  other  low- 
country  plants.  The  eastern  side  of  the  mountains  being 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds  and  rains,  exhibits  an 
entirely  different  vegetation  to  the  western  side  at  corres- 
ponding levels.  The  western  side  is  comparatively  levels 
grassy,  and  very  wet;  the  eastern,  very  precipitous  and 
rocky,  without  any  water  until  you  descend  about  1,500 
to  2,000  feet,  when  numerous  springs  run  out  from  under 
the  bases  of  rocks  and  stones  which  have  fallen  from  the 
basaltic  cliffs  which  crown  the  tier.  Temp,  of  the  springs 
49^  Fahrenheit. 

At  Formosa  I  got  into  my  gig,  and  reached  Launoeston  in 
the  evening,  carrying  in  with  me  my  collection  of  specimens. 

Besides  the  plants  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  as  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  there  are,  amongst  others — 

Baminculas  nanus,  very  abundant  everywhere. 

TetrathecGy  my  no.  309. 

Pittosporum  bicolor,  var. ;  my  no.  651. 

Spergyla  affims. 

Hypericum  involutum^  and  pusiUum, 

Geranium  potentilloides  and  bremcavle;  on  the  top. 

parviflorum,  common  on  the  east  side  to  3,000 

.feet  up. 

OxaUs  microphylla,  sparingly. 

Lotus  comiculattts,  very  common. 

Acacia  sicuke/ormis,  plentiful ;  but  no  other  species  what- 
ever. 

Acana  Sanguisorba. 

Epilobium  mwdanum^  and  others. 

Leptaspermum,  289.  This  is  the  largest  species  in  V.  D.  L. 
growing  20  to  25  feet  high,  and  with  trunks  3  to  4  feet  in 
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dreamference.  It  is  only  seen  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
colony  from  about  1,300  feet  iqiwards,  growing  on  the 
margins  of  streams. 

Cqproima  fdtida,  hndpumila. 

ComposUa,  very  various,  and  I  may  name— 

Celmma  long\foUa  ? 

Oraspedia  macrocephala. 

CassmiOj  of  different  species. 

Podolepis,  my  no.  362. 

Ozoihanrnua^  my  no.  240. 

HeUchrysum  acuminatum,  and  various  species  of  Brachy- 
-tome  and  allied  genera. 

Forsiera  ?  sp.  my  no.  443,  forms  its  large  dense  cushions 
•only  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  ceases  alto- 
gether near  the  level  of  Lakes  Arthur.  With  Fwuttra  are 
associated  Aretia?  (my  no.  364)  and  various  other  plants.  The 
cushions,  as  they  are  called,  from  their  elasticity,  smooth- 
ness, and  form,  are  usually  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter,  nearly 
round,  rising  about  a  foot  high  in  the  centre,  and  sloping  off 
towards  the  edges.  They  spread  by  the  edges^  and  the 
centres  are  sometimes  decayed. 

The  mountains  may  be  called  the  home  of  the  EpacrideiB; 
they  abound  both  as  to  species  and  individuals.  The  species, 
however,  peculiar  to  the  alpine  regions  are  not  so  numerous 
as  at  first  sight  they  woidd  appear;  the  principal  are — 

Monotoca  empetri/olia. 

Decaspora  thym\foUa;  and  of  the  genera 

Leucopoffon  Cyathodes  and  PerUachondra^  I  may  quote 

Nos.  299,  197, 1192,313,  314,  519,1194, 124, 1195, 1196. 

Epacris,  316,  1210. 

Sprengelia  montana. 

PUitis  aceroia,  very  abundant. 

Dracophyttum,  Nos.  292,  and  859. 

Geniiana  moniana,  1842,  affects  the  higher  parts  of  the 
range;  and  VUktrgiOf  my  717,  is  in  Lakes  Arthur,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  and  also  at  greater  altitudes  in  still  water. 
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Qratiola  pubesceru  f  my  no.  724^  is  abundant  as  liigfa  as 
3000  and  probably  higher. 

Veronica^  269,  is  plentiful  in  some  places. 

Ourisia  inteffHJbtta,  on  the  margins  of  the  streams  where 
shaded. 

Euphrasia,  two  or  three  species. 

PlantoffOf  sp. 

Species  of  GreviUeaj  HaJcea,  OrUes,  Banksia,  Lomaiia, 
Telopia,  and  Bellendena,  all  above  3,400  feet. 

Pimelea  sericea  was  the  only  species  I  saw  on  the  top. 

The  CasuariiuB  do  not  appear  to  approach  the  region  of 
the  Comferody  and  I  saw  none  of  the  Cassythace^,  Cheno^ 
podea,  or  SoUmea,  in  the  mountains. 

Of  Orc/udacea  I  saw  very  few,  this  being  the  rainy  season. 

EriochUus  auiumnaUs, 

PrasophyUum  alpinum  ?  and 

an  orange  coloured  variety  ?  of  Diuris  lanceolaia. 

As  all  the  specimens,  however,  were  of  one  colour  it  may 
be  another  species. 

Graminem  are  abundant  in  the  open  places  about  Arthur's 
Lakes,  and  are  in  greater  or  less  quantity  to  the  highest 
parts  of  the  range. 

In  all  the  lakes  Isoetes  setacea  ?  is  abundant,  or  perhaps  a 
new  species. 

My  collections  will  guide  you  as  to  the  other  alpine  plants, 
but  my  present  observations  apply  exclusively  to  that  portion 
of  the  Western  Mountains  lying  immediately  to  the  north- 
ward of  Arthur's  Lakes,  and  abwe  their  level,  as  I  did  not 
extend  my  ramble,  on  the  top  of  the  range  below  3,388  feet. 

Ronald  Gunn. 


Note  on  the  Cider  Tree,  above  noticed,  by  J.  D.  Hooker, 
M.D.  R.N.  F.L.S. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  the  colonists  of  Tasmania  that 
a  species  of  Gum  tree  inhabits  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the 
interior  of  that  Island,  which,  during  certain  seasons  of  the 
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year,  famishes  a  copious  supply  of  a  cool  refreshing  liquid^ 
called  cider  by  the  stock-keepers.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  the  apellation  of  '*  Cider  tftty^  a  name  for 
sereral  years  known  to  naturalists,  who  were^  howerer^  till 
v«ry  recently,  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  tree  in 
question. 

The  first  particular  notice  of  it  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware;,  ever  appeared  in  print,  is  contained  in  Ross's  Hobart 
Town  Almanack  for  the  year  18S5,  where,  in  a  list  of  the 
native  plants  chiefly  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Backhouse,  the  Cider- 
Xx^id  is  mentioned  as  a  spedes  of  Eucalyptu9  growing  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Island^  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  In 
Mr.  Backhouse's  valuable  botanical  notes  on  the  Vegetation 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania,  that  gentleman  mentions  it  as 
not  having  been  seen  by  him,  and  as  producing  a  liquor 
resembling  black  beer,  obtained  by  boring  the  trunk.  Lieut. 
Breton,  in  his  ^  Notes  of  an  Excursion  in  Tasmania," 
printed  in  the  Tasmanian  Journal,  at  v.  2,  p.  140,  more  par- 
ticularly notices  this  tree,  and  the  method  employed  for 
eoHeeting  the  sap.  He  says,  ^*The  shepherds  and  stock- 
keepers  are  in  the  habit  of  mining  deep  indsions  in  the 
bark,  wherever  an  exudation  of  the  sap  is  perceived  upon 
the  bark.  The  holes  are  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  retain 
Ae  sap  which  flows  into  them,  and  large  enough  to  hold  a 
pmt.  Each  tree  yields  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  daily, 
during  Deoesfrber  and  January  i  but  the  quantity  lessens  in 
February,  and  soon  after  ceaaes.  The  cider  or  sap  of  the 
tree  has  an  agreeable  subadd  taste,  and  sometimes  is  of  con- 
siderable consistency.  It  is  said  to  have  an  aperient  effect 
upon  those  who  drink  much  of  it.'' 

During  the  stay  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition  in  Hobart 
Town,  Mr.  Gkuin  showed  me  small  specimens  of  the  tree, 
procured  from  a  friend  up  the  country,  which,  though  imper- 
fect, evidendy  bek>nged  to  a  new  spedes  of  Eucalyptus. 
Being  anxious  myself  to  see,  in  its  native  habitat,  a  plant 
which  is  considered  of  no  litde  importance  in  a  colony  where 
almost  none  of  die  vegetable  productions  afford  either  food 
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or  refreshment  to  the  traveller,  I  made  an  excursion  to  the 
centre  of  the  Island  in  the  month  of  October^  1840.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Marlborough  kindly  accompanied  me  to  a 
small  forest  of  these  trees^  which  occupied  several  square 
miles  of  flat  table  land^  intersected  with  marshes,  at  an  ele* 
vation  of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  Lake 
Echo*  Few  other  species  grew  amongst  it,  nor  did  the  trees 
grow  very  close  together,  there  was  always  space  enough  to 
ride  between  them,  there  being  no  brushwood  under  their 
shade.  The  individual  trees  are  well  described  by  Mr.  Gunn; 
and  their  uniformity  in  height,  and  the  smoothness  of  the 
grassy  or  boggy  land  between,  gave  to  the  whole  wood  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  of  an  orchard,  and  quite  unlike  any 
other  forest  scenery  that  I  had  witnessed  in  the  colony  or 
elsewhere.  The  whole  scene  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  the 
extreme,  from  the  lurid  colour  of  their  foliage,  the  want  of 
some  striking  object  either  of  rock  or  tree,  and  of  any  of  the 
animal  kingdom  except  the  solitary  snipe,  kangaroo,  or  black 
swan.  In  one  respect,  however,  this  forest  was  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  more  gigantic  vegetation  through  which  we 
had  ridden  in  ascending  to  the  table-land :  for  the  severe 
frost,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gunn,  had  killed  all  the  other  and 
larger  species  of  Eucalyptus^  especially  on  the  flat  grounds^ 
similar  to,  but  at  a  lower  elevation  than  those  on  which  we 
were.  For  many  miles  on  the  road  to  the  lakes,  our  course 
had  been  amongst  the  tall  trunks  of  dead  Gum  trees,  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  high,  most  of  their  trunks 
blackened  on  one  side  by  the  fires  which  the  natives  had  at 
various  remote  periods  kindled  in  the  forests,  the  charred 
portions  forming;  a  curious  contrast  to  the  whiter  sides 
whence  the  bark  had  flaked  off*.  On  the  banks  of  Lake 
Echo,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  a  similar  death-like  scene 
met  the  eye.  Gum  trees,  Leptosperma,  Hakeas,  and 
Banksias,  all  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  struck 
with  some  mortal  disease  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  growth, 
and  in  their  prime  of  life.  One  huge  Eucaltffftus,  stretching  its 
sound  but  bleached  and  leafless  arms  over  the  lake,  appeared 
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the  stricken  monarch  of  the  lifeless  forest.  The  silence  and 
desolation  of  the  whole  scene  brought  most  forcibly  to  my 
mind  the  description  of  a  plague-smitten  city  :  it  was  an 
analogy  in  the  vegetable  world  to  Petra,  Idnmeoa  and  Baby*- 
lon,  as  they  now  appear. 

I  have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  the  effects  of  the  great 
frost  of  18379  ^  i^  proves  at  once  how  much  hardier  this 
species  is,  which,  though  growing  at  a  much  higher  elevation, 
and  on  a  marshy  plain,  where  the  effects  of  frost  are  always 
the  most  severely  felt,  was  almost  uninjured.  It  is  further 
peculiar  in  never  inhabiting  analogous  altitudes  on  the 
mountains  of  other  parts  of  the  colony.  It  appears  emi- 
nently a  gregarious  species,  capable  of  enduring  the  rigorous 
climates,  the  sharp  frosts  and  heavy  rains  of  the  table-lands, 
but  not  the  rude  blasts  and  cutting  winds  of  the  mountain 
tops. 

In  describing  this  species,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
an  immense  genus,  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the  forests  of 
Terra  Australis,*  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  bear  the  name 
of  R.  C.  Ounn,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  ever  be 
known  as  the  great  promoter  of  all  branches  of  natural 
science  in  Tasmania,  and  to  whose  kind  aid  and  experience  I 
am  indebted  for  much  that  I  know  of  the  Botany  of  that 
colony. 

Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  HoohfiL ;  ramulis  junioribus  flori- 
busque  glaucis,  foliis  alternis  petiolatis  lanceolatis  v.  el- 
liptico  sen  oblongo-lanceolatis  rarius  ovato-oblongis  magis 
minusve  acutis  acuminatis  v.  mucronatis  utrinque  opacis 
venis  obscuris,  petiolis  folio  subquadruplo  brevioribus,  pe- 
dunculis  solitariis  axillaribus  teretibus  trifloris  petiolo 
sub  brevioribus,  cupulis  turbinatis  breviter  pedicellatis  pe- 
duncuti  longitudine,  operculis  hemisphaBricis  cupulse  di« 
midii  longitudine  sed  latioribus,  mucrone  valido  basi 
lato  terminals,  fructibus  latioribus  elliptico-turbinatis  ore 
patdo  contracto  valvis  3-4  interdum  porrectis. 
Hab.  On  the  elevated  table  lands  of  the  interior  of  Tas- 
•  BrowD«  in  Botany  of  Flinders'  Voyage,  ii.  547. 
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mania,  especially  in   the   neighboarhood  of  the  lakes. 
(Qurm.n.  1084,  1080, 1082). 

As  is  the  case  with  other  species  of  this  most  difficalt 
genus,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  siae  of  any 
of  the  parts  or  on  the  form  of  the  leaves*    The  branchlets 
are  slender,  terete,  neaiiy  smooth,  the  younger  yery  glaucous. 
The  leaves,  which  seldom  exceed  two  inches  in  length,  vary 
between  linear-lanceolate  and  oblong,   but  are  sometimes 
broadly  ovate,  with  a  mucro,  these  broader  leaves  firequently 
terminate  the  branches.  The  peduncles  are  generally  axillary^ 
sometimes  lateral,  but  always  solitary,  and  never  more  thaa 
three-flowered,  from  2*4  lines  long,  stout  and  patent.    Ctt« 
pules  exactly  turbinate,  sessile  or  generally  shortly  pediod- 
late,  l|-2i  lines  long,  covered  with  fine,  glaucous  Uoorn. 
Operculum  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  cupula,  hemi* 
sphaerical,  tapering  on  the  very  summit  into  a  short,  stout,  erect 
mucro.    Stamens  bright  yellow.    Fruit  elliptical^  turbinate, 
broad  at  the  base,  2-3  lines  long,  about  two*thirda  as  broad 
or  rather  more,  mouth  slightly  contracted.  At  the  time  when 
I  visited  the  habitat  of  the  Cider-trees,  the  sap  had  not  com* 
menced  to  flow,  and  the  wood,  which  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  merely  tasted,  when  fresh  cut,  rather  sweet.     I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gunn  for  a  bottle  of  the  fluid,  collected 
about  two  years  ago,  it  has  now  a  very  acid  taste.    For  the 
following  interesting  analy^s  of  it,  I  am  obliged  to  my  friend 
Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  of  Glasgow. 

Specific  gravity  1338.1,  water  being  1000.  The  smell 
resembles  that  of  foreshot  spirits,  that  is,  a  faint  alcoholic 
fluid.  When  distilled  in  the  water-bath  a  distinctly  acid 
fluid  came  over  which  smelled  of  alcohol,  the  liquid  in  the 
retort  remaining  also  add.  The  acid  was  neutrahsed  by 
saturating  with  carbonate  of  soda.  On  evaporating  the 
saturated  solution  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  remained 
which,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  emitted  a  strong 
smell  of  acetic  acid  and  proved  to  be  acetate  of  soda.  The 
liquor  in  the  retort,  when  evaporated,  afforded  a  quantity  of 
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syrop,  and  th«  fluid,  smelling  of  alcohol,  was  proved  to  con- 
tain that  substance.    The  cider  therefore  consists  of 

Sugar, 
Acetic  acid, 
Water, 
Alcohol, 

besides  a  small  quantity  of  albuminous  substance,  coagulated 
by  heat,  and  which  probably  acted  as  the  ferment  in  convert* 
ing  the  sugar  first  into  alcohol,  and  then  into  acetic  acid. 

J.  D.  Hooker. 


Journal  rf  a  Botanical  Mission  to  the  West  Indies  in 
1843-4,  by  William  Pubdis,  Collector  for  the  Royal 
Botanic  Oardene  o/Kew. 

Monday^  April  17th,  1845, 1  left  Falmouth,  in  the  royal 
mail  steam-ship.  Forth,  with  fine  weather,  and  reached 
Corunna  at  six  o'clock,  am^  on  the  20th.  This  town  is 
prettily  situated  on  one  wing  of  the  harboiir,  which  is  termi- 
nated by  the  Fortress.  The  country  around  Corunna  is 
moob  undulated,  but  presents  a  barren  appearance,  a  few 
stunted  trees  of  Pinus  sylveitris,  scattered  over  the  moun<-> 
tains,  being  all  that  could  aspire  to  the  title  of  a  tree.  A 
species  oiBartsia,  Cotyledon  umbikcua  (on  every  wall),  three 
apecies  of  AnayalliSj  just  expanding  their  flowers  to  the 
morning  sun,  several  speciea  of  Ranunculus^  and  two  of 
Vrtica,  were  the  most  common  plants  round  the  town. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  wretdied  ^>pearance  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  place,  lounging  in  groups  at  every  comer, 
ragged,  and  their  countenances  squidid  in  the  extreme.  An 
abundance  of  strawberries  in  the  market  afforded  evidence 
of  our  southward  progress* 

After  a  stay  of  four  hours,  to  take  in  coals,  we  sailed  for 
Madeira,  carrying  with  us  seven  of  the  passengers  of  the 
unfortunate  Solway^  and  reached  Madeira  cndy  on  the  24tbr 
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The  town  of  Funcbal  has  a  very  lively  aspect.  After  a  visit 
from  the  health-officer,  we  landed*  The  gardens  were  very 
gay,  oranges  scenting  the  atmosphere  with  their  fragrance ; 
Bananas  are  cultivated,  but  do  not  look  healthy ;  Verbena, 
HeUotropeSf  Salvias^  in  great  variety,  and  of  immense  size, 
compared  with  those  in  English  gardens,  were  flowering 
profusely. 

Adiantum  CapiUus-^Veneris  adorns  every  rock  and  wall,  and 
is  much  larger  than  it  ever  attains  in  Great  Britain.  The 
commoner  plants  of  Madeira  are  identical  with  those  of 
England ;  TVi/olium,  BanunctUiAS,  PlantagOi  Urtica,  SieUarioj 
Convolvulus^  &c. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  look  of  the  vineyards,  which 
are  formed  of  a  succession  of  terraces,  six  feet  or  more  wide, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  up  the  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides  of  the  mountains  to  a  considerable  elevation ; 
and  although  luxuriant  in  many  places,  there  is  not  more 
than  a  foot  of  soil,  and  that  not  of  the  richest  description, 
for  them  to  grow  in.  They  are  trained  on  rude  wooden 
trellises,  about  a  yard  high,  and  gave  promise  of  an  excel- 
lent crop.    Thermometer  at  noon,  75^  in  the  shade. 

The  scenery  of  the  south  side  of  the  island  presents  little 
variety,  except  its  lofty  and  undulated  mountains,  bdng 
destitute  of  native  forest ;  a  few  patches  of  Pinus  maritima 
were  the  only  trees  on  the  mountains. 

Afler  a  stay  of  five  hours,  we  proceeded,  and  twelve  days 
of  fine  weather  brought  us  in  sight  of  Antigua,  a  picturesque 
island.  Passing  St.  Eitts,  Nevis,  etc.,  we  reached  St.  Tho- 
mas on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  May.  The  town  of  St. 
Thomas  is  neatiy  built  and  prettily  situated  on  three  slightiy 
elevated  hills,  at  the  base  of  the  harbour.  The  island  pre- 
sents a  very  undulated  aspect,  but  tiiere  is  no  land  of  any 
great  elevation ;  the  hills  above  the  town  rise  to  800  feet, 
which  is  the  highest  land  in  the  island,  and  are  covered  with 
a  stunted  brushwood.  I  observed  Phmiea  rosea  and  alba, 
Bruns/elsia  Americana,  Anona  muricata  and  palustrisy  Cer- 
bera  Thevetia,  several  showy  species  of  Bignonia,  of  which  I 
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obtained  seeds^  ChryBophyUum  Cainiio,  DoUchos  pruriens, 
CanavaUa  rosea^  ChMandMaBonducceUa^  AristolocMay  sp.^  Hi- 
biscua  papulifoliusj  PoihoSy  sp.j  and  two  species  of  TilUmd- 
sia,  Opuniia  eommunis,  Cereus  repandus,  and  Agave  KurattOj 
on  rocks  facing  the  south ;  the  latter  growing  in  thousands, 
now  presenting  its  pyramids  of  golden  flowers,  had  a  very 
imposing  effect.  The  above,  with  several  species  of  Sohmum^ 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the  island.  A 
spedes  of  Lastraat  and  one  of  HemiomHSf  were  the  only 
Ferns  I  saw.  The  fences  of  BromeUa  Pinfftm  formed  a 
strikiiig  contrast  with  those  I  had  left  behind  me  in  England. 
The  vegetation,  generally,  is  anything  but  luxuriant ;  oranges 
are  cultivated  sparingly;  the  cocoa-nut  is  more  abundant, 
but  confined  to  the  habitations  of  man,  and  is  generally 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.  A  few  specimens  of  ^reca  oleracea 
and  Phcenix  farintfera,  in  the  gardens  of  the  town,  had  a 
very  pleasing  effect.  The  augar-cane  is  but  little  grown, 
there  bdng  few  localities  adapted  to  it,  so  that  St.  Thomas 
is  almost  entirely  dependent  for  its  supplies  on  the  small 
island  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Aftier  a  stay  of  three  days,  during  which  the  weather  for 
the  most  part  was  very  wet,  with  the  thermometer  never 
below  80^,  the  maximum  84^,  we  sailed  for  Porto  Rico,  and 
reached  it  at  8  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  the  10th,  and  only  stopped 
to  land  the  maiL  This  is  a  rich  and  romantic  inland,  the 
Yq;etation  more  luxuriant  than  any  place  I  have  seen,  and 
presents  every  conceivable  variety  of  scenery.  The  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  rise  to  a  considerable  height  along  the 
coast.  The  flying-fish  were  starting  up  in  shoals,  alarmed 
at  the  noise  of  the  steamer.  We  soon  came  in  sight  of 
St.  Domingo,  and  after  two  days'  and  nights'  sailing,  close 
to  the  shore,  we  sighted  Cape  Hayti.  This  is  the  most 
magnificent  cotmtry  I  ever  saw,  the  loftiest  mountains  being 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  forest,  and  the  extensive  plains 
appearing  impenetrable ;  not  a  trace  of  cultivation,  nor  the 
slightest  indication  of  its  being  inhabited  was  perceptible 
till  we  reached  Cape  Hayti,  which,  firom  the  effects  of  the 
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late  dreadful  earihqiudcd,  is  literally  a  heap  of  rainti  After 
landing  the  mail^  we  proceeded^  the  country  preaer?ii%  its 
luxuriant  aspect,  to  the  western  ejUremity*  The  morning  of 
the  13th  brought  us  in  si^t  of  Cuba,  and  we  reached 
St  Jago  de  Cuba  at  nine  o'clock,  a.ic.  Y^etation  a^ieared 
to  be  suffering  from  the  continued  dry  weather ;  during  our 
stay  of  three  hours,  the  thermomet^  stood  at  94^  in  the 
shade,  at  eleven,  a.m.  We  sailed  from  8t«  Jago  and  reached 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  early  on  the  14th,  after  a  passage  of 
twenty-eight  days  of  fine  weather.  The  lof^  uKMintains  of 
the  interior  have  a  rery  imposing  effect,  oa  enterisg  the  har- 
bour g[  Kingston ;  the  town  itsdf  is  built  nearly  on  a  lerel 
with  the  sea,  and  <^fers  nothing  remarkable  in  its  ap* 
pearance. 

After  a  few  days*  prq>aration  for  my  excursion,  m  wUcfa  I 
was  kindly  assisted  by  Dr.  Mac&dyen,  to  whom  I  carried  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,,  and  who  gene^ 
rously  invited  me  to  consider  bis  house  my  home  whenerer 
my  duties  should  call  me  in  Kingston,  and  to  make  that  the 
d^p6t  for  my  plants,  etc.,  thus  setting  my  mind  quite  at  rest 
on  that  score,  I  left  Kingston  on  the  19th  for  the  Port 
Boyal  Mountains,  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hartwiq^ 
Botanical  Collector  for  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London^ 
who  was  on  his  way  to  England,  and  fdt  deweus  cf  making 
the  most  of  his  few  days'  stay  in  Jamaica.  Passing  libroug^ 
the  plain  cf  Liguanea,  which  is  completely  overrun  with 
MimoM  tortuoaa  and  If.  JttSfiora  (which  often  prove  fisutal 
to  cattle  from  eating  the  seeds),  Otmoeum  qfficmale,  covered 
with  its  rich  Uue  flowers  and  yellow  fruit,  contrasted  beau« 
tifuUy  with  its  dark  green  foUags,  and  seemed  to  bear  the 
arid  plains  with  io^uaity.  Cereus  Penmawts  and  repwikdm 
are  used  for  making  fisnees  in  the  following  manner,  A  row 
of  Bromdia  Pingmn  is  planted  on  a  raised  bank,  about  four 
feet  in  height;  the  sides  are  sloped  to  an  angle  of  about 
60  degrees,  againrt  which  are  placed  pteoes  of  tiie  abov# 
Cereuiy  about  five  feet  in  length,  whidi  genemlly  send  up 
shoou  from  the  bottom*  and  madia  at  onoe  a  fbamdaUe 
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fence.  This  plant  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  the  plains^  which^  from  the  continued  dry  weather,  pre- 
sented very  little  in  flower.  As  we  approached  the  Moun- 
tains^  vegetation  became  more  luxuriant,  and  the  scenery 
increased  in  grandeur.  On  moist  banks,  I  obtained  plants 
and  specimens  of  Lobelia  longiflaray  (this  is  considered  poi- 
sonous to  cattle)  as  also  of  Echites  mberecia  and  umbellata, 
both  species  abound  in  the  plains  and  are  very  showy. 
Mangoes  are  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  although  an  intro- 
duced plant,  die  Mangtfera  threatens,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
assume  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil.  It  bears  the  worst  of  treat- 
ment with  impunity  and  I  observed  several  fine  specimens, 
that  are  made  chopping-blocks  of  by  die  Negroes,  without 
the  least  apparent  injury.  There  is  none  propagated,  except 
by  seeds,  and  consequently  scarcely  two  trees  are  alike,  as 
r^ards  the  flavour  of  their  fruit.  Although  they  were  taken 
from  a  French  prize,  and  only  numbered,  connoisseurs 
declare  that  they  know  each  variety,  say  as  number  eleven, 
as  soon  as  they  see  it,  some  being  good,  but  a  great  many 
not  eatable.  All  domestic  animals  are  fond  of  mangoes^ 
and  they  are  considered  very  fitttening  both  for  man  and  beast. 

We  reached  the  Botanic  Garden  Inn  by  night,  a  delightfully 
eool  place,  as  compared  with  Kingston.  The  Hope  river, 
a  considerable  stream  running  in  front  of  the  Inn,  no  doubt 
oontributed  materially  towards  cooling  the  atmosphere.  The 
elevation  cannot  be  more  than  400  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
morning  of  the  20th  being  very  wet,  it  was  mid-day  ere  we 
started.  Crossing  the  Hope  river  we  reached  the  site  of  the 
old  Botanic  Garden,  now  a  complete  wilderness ;  some  fine 
trees  oi  Pamdanua  spiraUs,  PhaawB  frnvK^era  and  Lageratros'^ 
$ma  Regime,  are  among  tiie  few  remains  of  this  once  noble 
garden.  I  gathered  specimens  of  a  pretty  Justicia,  two  spe- 
cies of  Adiantum,  a  Pteris,  and  several  Polypodia ;  Bignonia 
hngiMmmOf  a  singular  and  beautiful  tree,  with  two  kinds 
of  Capparis^  were  abundant.  Siizolobium  urens  is  a  large 
climber,  and  1  obtained  seeds  of  it.  The  scenery,  although 
picturesque,  as  we  ascended  through  the  first  range  of  moun- 
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tains,  is  not  remarkable  for  luxuriant  vegetation.  Garr^a 
Fadyena  was  abundant  at  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  with 
a  few  scattered  plants  of  jUsophUa  aspera,  an  elegant  and 
beautiful  TVee-Fem.  MaxiUaria  Barringtonianay  M.  discolor^ 
Epidendrum  cochleatuniy  umbellatum  and  fragranSy  mth  some 
very  fine  tufts  of  Schomburgkiasp,,  were  the  only  orchidaoeoas 
plants  we  met  with. 

We  reached  Flamstead,  the  residence  of  the  Rev,  C.  Pyfe, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  summit  of  this  range,  .about 
4500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  were  kindly  accommodated  with 
beds  by  that  gentleman. 

The  climate  at  this  height  is  delightfully  cool,  thermometer 
at  6  evening,  60^,  with  a  refreshing  breeze.  At  this  eleva* 
tion  European  vegetables  succeed  admirably,  the  tumeps, 
carrotSy  potatoes^  cabbagey  lettucey  radishes  and  anionsy  would 
challenge  competition,  even  in  Europe.  Apples  also  thrive 
and  bear  well,  and  are  of  good  quality.  A  gentleman  in  this 
district  informed  me  that  he,  at  one  time,  realized  400  pounds 
a  year  by  his  plantation  of  this  fruit. 

22nd.  Starting  early  for  St.  George's  Gap,  I  was  surprised 
jto  find  so  few  plants  in  flower.  LisiatUhus  longtfottus  was 
abundant  on  marly  banks,  and  I  secured  seeds  and  sped- 
mens ;  also  of  a  singular  iSa/i;$a-like  shrub,  I  believe  Eriocafym 
sp. ;  and  a  solitary  plant  of  a  beautiful  white  Iponueay  with  a  few 
flowers  expanded,  this  I  believe  is  not  in  cultivation,  and 
cannot  fail  to  become  a  general  fisivourite :  its  habit  is  that  of 
/.  Horsfallianay  the  leaf  is  three-lobed,  the  flowers  of  the 
most  delicate  white,  and  borne  in  more  than  ordinary  profu- 
sion. In  the  ravines  grew  immense  trees  of  Bombax  Ceiboy 
covered  with  TiUandsiaSy  Broughtonia  sanguineay  &c.  but 
perfectly  inaccessible.  A  species  of  Piper  and  BrameUa 
Pinguin  overran  a  considerable  tract.  As  we  approached 
the  Gap,  the  natural  forest  begins,  which  altogether  changes 
the  aspect.  Ferns  become  abundant,  also  Oarrya  Fadyenoy 
Myrica  Mexicanay  Podocarpus  cariacea^  several  species  of 
Lycqpodium  and  Cobtmnea  hirsuta*,  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  I  saw  the  arborescent  Ferns  to  advantage,  20  to  30 
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fcet  high,  crowned  with  light  and  elegant  fronds :  their  stems, 
covered  with  the  rhizoma  and  fronds  of  other  scandent 
Ferns,  imparting  a  grace  and  elegance  to  the  scenery,  such 
as  I  had  never  before  beheld.  The  beautiful  humming^ 
bird$  were  darting  with  great  velocity  from  flower  to  flower, 
exhibiting  no  timidity,  and  often  approaching  within  a  few 
inches  of  those,  whose  only  desire  was  to  destroy  them. 
A  species  of  Neottia,  resembling  N.  speciosOy  but  flowering 
before  the  leaves  appear,  we  met  with  sparingly, 

24th.  We  returned  to  Kingston  through  a  picturesque 
country,  still  presenting  very  few  plants  in  flower,  and  on 
the  26th  quitted  that  town  for  St.  Mary^s,  by  way  of  Spanish 
Town.  In  a  lagoon  near  the  ferry,  Paniederia  azurea  was  luxu- 
nating,  a  beautifid  aquatic,  producing  its  deep  blue  flowers 
in  abundance  \  this  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  stove. 
In  the  salt  marshes  I  observed  large  tracts,  completely 
covered  with  Batis  maritima,  a  singular  plant,  called  Jamaica 
Samphire^  which  makes  excellent  pickle.  The  extensive  La- 
goons about  the  ferry  on  both  sides  of  the  road  exhibit 
Typha  lat^Ua^  an  old  acquaintance  in  Europe,  I  believe 
identical  with  the  European  plant;  also  Alisma  cordifoUa^ 
with  several  species  of  Oypenis,  We  reached  Spanish  Town 
in  the  evening ;  the  heat  in  travelling  through  these  savan- 
nahs is  great,  and  the  vegetation  by  no  means  interesting, 
a  few  species  of  Mimosa  and  Cassia  forming  the  principal 
vegetation. 

Sleptat  Spanish  Town,  and  started  at  five  o'clock,  a.m.  of  the 
27th,  by  the  outlet  of  the  Cobri ;  after  passing  through  about 
eight  miles  of  plain,  the  road  became  rocky  and  the  vegetation 
somewhat  changed ;  I  saw  two  fine  species  of  Lauras^  scenting 
tiie  atmosphere  with  their  fragrance,  Portlandia  grandifloray 
Tery  beautiftil,  about  20  feet  in  height,  covered  with  its  trum- 
pet-like flowers.  Crossing  the  Rio  Cobri,  the  rocks  rose  lofty 
on  both  sides.  On  moist  banks  Gesneria  acaulis  was  abun* 
dant,  a  pretty  species ;  the  woods  are  here  very  luxuriant, 
immense  trees  of  Cedrela  odoratOy  and  Bambax  Ceiba,  were 
covered  with  Bromeliaceous  plants,  the  highest  branches  not 
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being  secure  from  their  invasion.  On  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Rio 
Cobri^  the  rocks  rise  almost  perpendicular  to  about  500  feet, 
covered  from  the  water's  edge  with  a  forest  of  ThrtMS 
parviflora,  an  elegant  palm.  By  this  time^  the  rain  set  in, 
and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  drench  us;  we^  however, 
proceeded  and  saw  lantha  paUidiflora^  Oncidium  pundbm 
and  Carthaffinense^  common  on  Logwood  hedges.  Posing 
some  well  managed  sugar  estates,  the  country  becomes  more 
undulated,  and  for  the  most  part  cultivated.  In  the  after- 
noon,  we  reached  Dr.  MacNab's,  at  Woodridge,  who  kindly 
received  us :  during  our  stay  of  two  days,  the  ndns  were 
almost  incessant ;  I^  however,  obtained  a  few  orchidaoeous 
plants,  and  a  quantity  of  specimens^  among  which  was  an 
arborescent  Fern  of  remarkable  habit,  I  had  not  before  seen. 
The  plants  here  grow  much  more  luxuriantly  than  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  the  extensive  tracts  of  Logwood 
and  Mimosa  disappear,  and  the  vegetation  is  as  much  more 
varied  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Wednesday  31st.  Returned  to  Kingston,  by  way  of  Stony 
Hill ;  this  district  is  entirely  cultivated  by  the  Negroes,  with 
vegetables,  for  the  Kingston  Market;  the  Pineapple  growing 
side  by  side  with  the  European  vegetables,  beneath  the 
shade  of  the  noble  foliage  of  the  Baruifut,  each  in  the  highest 
perfection.  Epidendrum  fraffrans,  cochleatum  and  d\ffusumi 
with  a  species  of  Bletia  (terrestrial),  were  abundant.  Sdum* 
burgkia  sp.  was  also  common,  a  pretty  Limodorum  (terrestrial) 
grew  sparingly. 

On  reaching  Kingston,  I  found  the  steamer  ready  to  sail, 
and  packed  up  my  few  collections,  and  dispatched  them  to 
prepare  for  a  more  fertile  district.  I  found  it  rather  difficult 
to  obtain  a  servant,  the  Negroes  having  an  aversion  to  con- 
stant employment.  The  first  to  whom  I  spoke  thought  the 
excursions  too  serious  and  made  his  exit  the  next  day. 
The  second  I  was  obliged  to  part  with,  from  his  dissolute 
habits ;  the  third  is  with  me  still,  and  I  hope  may  turn  oat 
better.  This  enabled  me  to  prepare  for  my  visit  to  the  Blue 
Mountain  Peak,  so  taking  with  me  a  sufficient  quantity  of- 
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paper,  I  left  Kingston  on  the  6th  of  June,  by  way  of  Penn 
Hill,  through  a  mountainous  country. 

Brama  nuundata  was  flowering  in  immense  patches  on 
the  rocks  for  which  this  district  is  remarkable;  the  roads  are 
very  narrow  in  these  mountains,  and  a  false  step  would  pre- 
cipitate the  trareller  several  hundred  feet  perpendicular. 
The  numerous  fire-flies  were  lighting  iheiv  lamps  long  before 
I  arrived  at  Penn  Hill.  On  reaching  it  I  was  sorry  to  find 
A.  Finlay,  Esq.  had  been  obliged  by  ill  health  to  leave  for  a 
warmer  climate,  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  obligingly  sup- 
plied with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Miss  Wray.  The 
night  breeze  had  set  in,  which  was  very  cold,  thermometer 
57^.  I  was  kindly  accommodated  with  a  bed  by  the  intelli- 
gent overseer,  Mr.  Brakenridge,  and  morning  disclosed  a 
view  of  the  most  romantic  description;  innumerable  deep 
ravines  and  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion, at  the  back  of  which  rose  the  Blue  Mountain  Peak 
in  sable  majesty,  several  thousand  feet  above  the  rest. 
Penn  Hill  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  plan- 
tation of  luxuriant  Coffee,  a  shrub  grown  only  in  the 
mountain  districts.  Starting  early  on  the  7th  for  Radnor, 
(a  coffee  plantation,  belonging  to  Dr.  Macfadyen,  which  I 
intended  making  my  head-quarters  for  a  few  days)  I  ob- 
served some  very  fine  trees  of  Juniperus  Bermudiana,  a  com- 
mon plant  in  this  district.  Passing  over  coffee  plantations, 
I  reached  the  bed  of  the  Yallah's  river,  the  water  was  low  and 
easily  crossed,  but  in  the  rainy  season  this  must  be  impas- 
sable, its  dry  bed  being  about  300  yards  in  width,  and  covered 
with  large  loose  stones.  In  a  narrow  pass  grew  Ipomma 
Hortfaltiana^  flowering  profusely,  it  was  certainly  the  love- 
liest plant  I  had  yet  met  with  ;  I  suspect  its  native 
country  must  have  been  mistaken,  for  it  is  described  as  indige- 
nous to  Africa.  The  Mouniain-pride  {Spathelia  simplex) 
became  abundant,  and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  it  in  flower, 
its  immense  panicle  of  lively  rose-coloured  flowers,  rising 
from  the  palm-like  stem  and  foliage,  rank  it  amongst  the 
most  beautiful  of  plants.    Two  shrubby  species  of  Eugenia^ 
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of  which  I  obtained  specimens,  and  the  singular  Helideret 
Jamaicensis,  with  two  kinds  of  Melastoma^  and  a  few  Ferns, 
formed  the  principal  part  of  my  day's  collection.  After  trayers- 
ing  several  coffee  plantations,  I  reached  Radnor,  when  I  found 
that  my  over-fondness  for  the  night  breeze  at  Penn  Hill  had 
given  me  a  cold ;  so  that  however  pleasant  it  may  be,  particu- 
larly after  leaving  the  plains,  it  is  more  prudent  to  avoid  the 
direct  influence  of  the  night  air. 

8th  June.— In  the  morning,  I  endeavoured  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  visit  and  sleep  one  night  at  the  Blue  Moun- 
tain Peak ;  but  Friday  and  Saturday  are  the  two  market  days 
for  the  negroes,  so  that  I  could  get  no  one  to  accompany 
me  before  Monday,  the  1 2th.  In  the  mean  time  I  made  an 
excursion  to  the  Portland  Gap,  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet^ 
where  I  met  with  the  most  dense  forests  I  had  yet  seen. 
Ferns  were  very  abundant;  Marattia  alata^  a  beautiful  plant, 
in  great  plenty;  it  does  not  appear  to  grow  below  this  eleva- 
tion. Two  species  of  Wnumumy  one  of  Garrya,  two  of  Ckthra^ 
two  shrubby  SolanumSj  Podocarpus  coriacea  sparingly,  three 
kinds  of  arborescent  Fenu,  Epidendrwn  glaucuim,  tiiree  spe- 
cies of  Pleuroihallis,  several  Melasiomaceous  plants,  and  some 
interesting  shrubs,  were  all  new  to  me. 

On  the  12th,  by  daybreak,  I  started  for  the  Peak,  taking 
with  me  three  negroes,  and  a  fourth  with  a  mule  as  far  as 
Portland  Gap,  which  is  the  nearest  point  of  ascent.  We 
reached  that  place  by  seven  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  after  collecting 
a  load  of  plants,  principally  Ferns,  I  despatched  my  horse  and 
mule  back.  I  then  proceeded,  but  not  altogether  empty, 
two  negroes  carrying  a  full  load  of  -puns  and  salt  fish,  with 
some  pieces  of  sugar-cane.  These  tilings  they  appear  to  tskt 
with  them  instinctively,  which  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  circuni' 
stance,  particularly  if  the  quantity  be  moderate.  From  this 
point  the  dense  natural  forest  begins,  Garrya  Fadyena  is  here 
abundant ;  Vaccinium  meridionale  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
Uden  with  fruit,  superior  in  size  and  flavour  to  that  of  Fae- 
cinium  Myrtillus,  the  Blaeberry  of  Europe.  A  charming 
Melastomaceous  plant,  with  solitary  scarlet  flowers,  was  very 
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striking;  the  arborescent  Ferns  here  attain  a  greater  size  than 
I  had  yet  seen  them,  50  to  60  feet  being  the  common  height. 
Three  species  I  observed  as  we  went  up.  After  leaving 
Portland  Oap^  the  ascent  becomes  very  steep,  over  roots  and 
dense  brakes  of  Gleichenia  itnmersa.  The  stems  and  branches 
of  every  shrub  or  tree  are  covered  with  various  Mosses, 
hanging  in  the  most  fantastic  manner,  and  preserving  their 
soft  luxuriance  when  many  yards  in  length,  until  their  own 
weight  or  the  violent  winds  prostrate  them,  again  to  ascend 
with  a  vigour  of  growth,  which  the  great  moisture  of  these 
forests,  almost  constantly  enveloped  in  clouds,  accounts  for. 

The  ascent  is  very  steep  to  the  first  flat,  where  water  is 
obtained  from  an  excellent  spring,  which  is  about  7>000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  water  is  pure,  and  cold  as  ice,  and  after 
drinking  as  much  as  we  required,  and  taking  a  quantity  with 
us,  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  proper.  Here  the  Podo- 
carpus  cariacea  (Yacca)  constitutes  entire  forests,  and  beneath 
its  shade  Lobelia  assurgens,  flowering  proftisely,  forms  a 
suffruticose  shrub,  of  20  feet  high.  The  ascent  now  is  al- 
most perpendicular,  vegetation  becoming  more  dwarfish. 
Towards  the  summit,  the  trees  are  generally  only  about  15  or 
20  feet  high,  and  nothing  occurs  that  may  be  called  timber. 
We  reached  the  Peak  by  five  o'clock,  p.m.  I  had  collected  a 
quantity  of  seeds  and  specimens  on  my  way  up,  which  had  a 
good  deal  impeded  my  progress. 

The  evening  was  fine  and  clear,  the  view  truly  magnificent, 
the  whole  island  lying  like  a  map  at  our  feet.  The  white 
bed  of  the  Yallah's  River  appeared  beneath  our  feet,  although 
sixteen  miles  distant,  and  Kingston,  with  its  beautiftil  har* 
bour,  teeming  with  vessels,  had  a  very  pretty  appearanee. 
To  the  northward,  east,  and  west,  one  dense  and  undulated 
forest  presented  itself,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
proportion  of  cleared  land,  along  the  north  side  on  the  coast, 
was  a  mere  strip ;  the  better  cultivated  mountains  of  Port 
Royal,  with  the  numerous  isolated  residences,  gave  a 
considerable   animation  to  the   scene.      Turning  half-way 
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rounds  the  little  sea-ports  of  Port  Antonio,  Baff  Bay,  Anotta 
Bay,  &c.,  showed  like  specks  in  the  dark  woods  around  them. 
The  thermometer,  in  the  sun  50^,  sunk  to  46^  during  the 
night,  and  this  in  the  middle  of  June ;  I  haye  little  donbt 
that  it  freezes  here  in  the  winter  season. 

Leaving  the  negroes  to  construct  our  hut,  I  made  the 
most  of  the  little  daylight  that  remained,  there  being  no  twi- 
light in  Jamaica,  for  as  soon  as  the  sun  disappears,  it  be- 
comes dark.  I  obtained  specimens  of  Podocarpus  coriaeeoy 
Vacdnium  meridumale,  Manettia  Lyffustum,  MyrtU9  aipmOy  a 
pretty  upright  growing  shrub,  and  Lobelia  assurgem.  Ana- 
btisa  verticUlata  renders  these  woods  almost  impenetrable. 
Several  interesting  shrubs  also  occurred,  and  a  few  singolar 
Ferns  growing  on  the  stems  of  a  remarkable  species  of 
Clethra,  not  in  flower.  This  plant  has  large,  broad,  woolly, 
leaves,  and  is  the  largest  tree  at  the  Peak ;  it  appears  fecor 
liar  to  this  locality,  as  I  did  not  observe  it  anywhere  else. 
After  securing  what  seeds,  plants,  and  specimens  I  could,  I 
returned  at  dark,  and  found  the  negroes  busy  roasting  yam^ 
for  dinner.  This  appeared  to  absorb  all  our  thoughts  for  the 
present,  our  appetites  being  pretty  well  sharpened.  T%e  hot 
was  formed  of  a  skeleton  span  roof,  and  covered  with  Yacea 
branches  and  fronds  of  a  Tree-ferH,  the  most  simply-fronded 
I  had  seen,  and  which  appears  peculiar  to  this  district  or 
range  of  mountains. 

The  night  threatened  rain,  and  our  last  bottle  of  porter  was 
destroyed  in  attempting  to  take  off  the  neck  of  the  bottle  &r 
want  of  a  corkscrew.  This  was  a  real  misfortune,  for  one  of  the 
negroes  had  broken  the  calabash  of  water,  and  it  was  now  too 
late  to  replace  it.  I  rolled  myself  up  in  a  blanket,  and  would 
have  been  quite  comfortable,  but  the  rain  began  to  fall  uboat 
ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  and  was  not  long  in  finding  its  way  through 
our  new  habitation.  A  large  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  ws$ 
necessary  to  keep  us  warm ;  the  cold  and  ndn,  coupled  with  the 
groaning  of  the  negroes  from  chilly  damp,  rendered  it  not  att 
easy  matter  to  sleep  j  twice  I  pulled  them  from  the  fire  after 
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their  dothes  were  ignited ;  and  morning  made  matters  little 
better^  for  the  wind  blew  a  complete  hurricane,  with  driving 
gusts  of  rain. 

After  collecting  what  I  could  of  roots^  specimens,  seeds^ 
&C.J  at  eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  we  began  our  descent,  which  the 
rain  had  rendered  very  difficult,  and  many  ludicrous  sum- 
Boiersaults  were  performed,  from  the  slippery  nature  of  the 
soil.  Wild  hogs  are  abundant  in  these  woods,  and  on  our 
reaching  the  spring,  two  started  up  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  About  two  o'clock,  p.m.,  we  emerged  from  the  doud 
that  enveloped  the  Peak,  and  had  a  tolerably  easy  descent  to 
Portland  Oap ;  where,  according  to  my  directions,  two  mules 
were  waiting,  to  the  no  small  delight  of  the  negroes,  as  this 
lightened  their  burdens.  In  a  ravine,  near  the  Gap,  I  found  a 
singular  species  ofAsplemum^  its  arborescent  stem  about  8  feet 
in  length  ;  while  securing  plants  of  this,  and  as  many  things 
as  I  could  conveniently  take,  a  heavy  hail-storm  overtook  us, 
rendering,  on  our  descent,  the  atmosphere  cool  and  pleasant ; 
thermometer  60^.  With  several  times  reloading^  from  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  Tree-ferM,  I 
reached  Radnor  at  five  oMock,  p.m.,  quite  satisfied  that  a 
botanical  excursion  to  the  Peak  is  not  so  easy  as  I  had 
antidpated. 

After  putting  together  my  plants  and  spedmens,  I  started 
on  the  16th  to  Resource,  a  coffee  plantation,  bdon^ng  to 
J.  Brooks,  Esq.,  about  ten  miles  distant,  in  St.  Andrew's 
Mountains.  Dr.  Mac&dyen,  with  his  usual  kindness,  had 
given  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  this  gentleman.  On  the 
way,  I  gathered  a  beautiful  spedes  of  Ipomcsoy  with  much  the 
habit  of  /.  HcrsfaUiana^  and  livdy  pink  flowers ;  of  ihis  I 
dug  up  roots,  which  were  tuberous.  The  greater  part  of 
this  district  is  occupied  with  Coffee  plantations,  and  ov^mn 
with  Zinnia  cocdnea  and  BrawalHa  speciosa,  probably  intro- 
duced. An  account  of  the  mode  of  rearing  the  coffee  shrub 
may  be  interesting.  Holes  are  prepared,  and  small  plants 
selected  from  old  plantations,  of  which  there  are  always 
abundance,  and  which  are  set  in  moist  weather ;  all  the  care 
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they  reqtdre  being  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds^  and  the 
third  year  they  generally  yield  a  small  crop,  and   by  the 
eighth  year  are  in  full  bearing.      At  this  age   they  have 
grown  about  5  feet  high ;  they  are  then  topped,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  get  any  higher,  otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to 
gather  the  fruit.     They  are  regularly  pruned  once  a  year, 
something  in  the  way  of  currant-bushes,  but  that  they  have 
one  stem  and  the  branches  radiated.  The  berries  are  gathered 
ripe,  and  immediately  undergo  the  process  of  pulping  (sepa- 
rating the  mucilage  from  the  seeds,  which  is  sweet,  but  is 
considered  unwholesome).    This  must  be  done  before  fer- 
mentation.   The  beans  are  then  dried  in  the  sun,  on  floorings 
of  cement,  properly  drained,  and  after  several  days'  turning 
and  exposure  to  the  sun,  they  are  ready  for  grinding,  to  > 
detach  the  inner  shell  as  well  as  the  silver  skin.    This  is  done 
in  a  mill,  similar  to  that  used  for  grinding  apples  for  cyder  in 
Kent.  After  pulping,  the  seed  is  never  allowed  to  become  wet 
again,  as  the  quality  is  deteriorated  by  rain  falling  on  it.  The 
next  process  is  winnowing  and  hand-picking  it  into  the  dif- 
ferent qualities.    An  elevation  of  between  3,000  and  5,000 
feet  is  considered  best  for  coffee;  above  that  the  trees  thrive 
well,  but  do  not  produce  any  fruit.     It  is  questionable  if 
much  of  the  land  on  which  coffee  thrives  could  be  applied 
profitably  to  any  other  purpose ;  I  have  often  seen  extensive 
fields,  looking  well,  on  little  else  than  bare  rocks,  at  an  angle 
of  75  degrees.     I  reached  Resource  in  the  evening,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  Mr.  Brooks.     He  promised  to  accompany 
me  the  next  day  to  the  Moorce's  Gap  district,  an  elevation  of 
about  5,500  feet    The  approach  to  Resource  is  through  a 
beautiful  avenue  of  Citrons,  which  were  laden  with  their 
golden  fruit,  and  had  a  very  rich  appearance.     I  found  Mr. 
Brooks  had  paid  much  attention  to  collecting  plants,  parti- 
cularly Ferns,  many  thriving  well  in  his  well-managed  garden. 
I7th. — I  made  an  excursion  to  John  Crow  Ridge.    Here 
also  Coffee  is  grown  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which,   like  the  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  are  covered  with  a 
forest  of  Yacca  and  Tree-ferns.     I  obtained  specimens  of 
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Jindromeda  Jamaicensis,  Vaccimum  meridionale,  and  Myrica 
Mexicana:  Atrapa  arbor ea^  a  singular  dioedous  plants  and  Fi- 
bumumptllosum  were  abundant^  with  a  number  of  Ferns  I  had 
not  before  seen.  The  day  was  oppressively  hot ;  in  the  even- 
ing I  returned  to  Resource. 

18th.— -Accompanied  by  Mr.  Brooks^  we  started  early  for 
Moorce's  Gap,  in  the  central  range  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  and  separating  St.  George's 
from  St.  Andrew's  parish.  Ascending  by  a  narrow  pass,  I 
observed  growing  on  marly  banks,  lAriantkus  exsertuSy 
flowering  profusely,  also  a  species  of  Rubus,  quite  distinct 
from  R.  Jamaieenris,  also  common  in  this  district ;  this  put 
me  much  in  mind  of  the  common  Blackberry  of  England,  but 
the  fruit  is  not  so  good.  I  gathered  plants,  seeds,  and  speci- 
mens of  LirianihHs  hngifolius  and  exsertuSy  the  latter  a  beau- 
tiful shrub,  about  10  feet  in  height ;  three  species  of 
Gleichenia,  with  numerous  Ferns  of  the  families  of  Tricho- 
manes  and  Hymenopkylbtmy  adorn  the  banks  and  trees 
-with  their  delicate  fronds.  On  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  range,  the  vegetation  suddenly  changes,  and  is  very 
luxuriant.  Here  I  obtained  specimens  of  a  singular  dioecious 
tree,  which  Mr.  Brooks  informed  me  bore  a  fruit  with  very 
much  the  flavour  of  the  Strawberry.  Fragaria  vesca  is 
now  perfectly  naturalized  in  all  the  higher  mountains. 
Several  species  of  Lycopodium  are  here  common ;  Lycopo^ 
dium  Jussietdj  a  singular  species,  I  found  rare,  but  it  was  not 
in  fructification.  Podocarpus  coriacea  grew  abundantly,  and 
formed  the  largest  trees  in  the  woods,  with  several  beautiful 
species  of  Melastoma,  their  stems  covered  with  TUlandsias,  a 
species  of  Pathos,  and  several  scandent  Ferns  and  Mosses. 
Two  species  of  arborescent  Ferns  were  plentiful,  their  foliage, 
particularly  diat  ofAlscphila  aspera,  very  rich.  As  we  went 
down  on  the  north  side,  the  woods  became  dense,  and  com- 
pletely interwoven  with  Bambusa  verticillata.  Here,  on  moist 
banks,  I  noticed  the  singular  Fadyena  in  plenty,  an  interest- 
ing Fern,  also  a  pretty  Gesneria,  with  delicate  white  flowers. 
Yacca  becomes  less  common,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  Hi- 
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biscus  elatuBy  a  truly  noble  tree,  producing  its  large  tulip-like 
flowers  at  the  extremities  of  its  robust  branches.  Several 
showy  species  of  Ptychotria  were  common,  with  LUianikus 
hUifoliusy  of  which  I  gathered  specimens,  but  the  seeds  were 
not  ripe.  Descending  towards  the  coast,  the  y^etation  is 
rich  and  beautiful,  the  stems  and  branches  so  completely 
overrun  with  climbers,  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine 
which  is  the  original  tree ;  this  is  particularly  the  case  with 
the  Jamaica  Ivy  (Marcgraama  umbellata),  a  very  singular 
plant,  assuming  two  different  aspects,  which,  unless  closely 
examined,  might  be  taken  for  two  distinct  plants.  The  stems 
of  trees  and  the  rocks  are  covered  with  the  most  delicate 
tapestry  of  Ferns,  especially  Trichomanes  trichaideum,  cer- 
tainly the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  that  interesting 
tribe.  In  these  dense  moist  woods  I  noticed  the  rare 
Tovaria  penduhf*  a  singular  and  interesting  plant,  and  which 
has  also  the  recommendation  of  a  most  delicious  scent,  and 
is  worthy  a  place  in  every  stove.  One  very  fine  individual, 
with  about  a  hundred  racemes  of  its  sulphur-coloured  flow- 
ers,  had  a  very  pretty  appearance ;  I  could  not  obtain  seeds. 

The  birds,  although  of  varied  and  beautiful  plumage,  are 
no  songsters,  so  that  no  indication  is  given  of  their  presence 
until  you  see  them ;  the  measured,  plaintive  note  of  the 
SoUtaire  in  these  dense  woods,  adds  a  peculiar  charm ;  not 
so  the  mosquitos,  which  abound  in  these  localities,  and  are 
very  tormenting.  It  has  been  said,  they  only  bite  new 
comers;  but  this  is  not  correct,  for  I  believe  they  are  more 
troublesome  to  the  negroes  than  Europeans.  After  taking 
some  refreshment  by  a  beautiful  spring  of  cold  water,  we 
returned,  and  reached  Resource  just  before  dark. 

20th. — Left  Resource  early,  Mr.  Brooks  kindly  accom- 
panying me,  for  Spring  Hill,  crossing  another  Gap,  seven 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Moorce's  Gap.  The  vegetation 
of  Silver  Hill  is  similar  to  that  of  Moorce's ;  Oesneria  tomen^ 
tosa  is  very  common,  and  two  species  of  Cestrum,  of  which  I 
secured  specimens  and  seeds.  The  Bread-fndt  tree  is  grown 
•  See  Ic.  Plant  tab.  664. 
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in  this  district)  but  the  negroes  do  not  pay  mj  attention  to  its 
cultivation;  Yams  and  Cocoa-mUs  are  considered  better; 
though  for  my  part  I  am  very  fond  of  the  Bread-fnAi.  On 
reaching  Spring  Hiil^  we  were  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Fog- 
harty,  the  intelligent  overseer^  who  is  much  attached  to 
botany,  and  possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  the  Fermoi 
the  neighbourhood. 

After  spending  two  days  of  bad  weather  in  this  dis- 
trict, which  is  very  fertile  in  rare  Femsj  I  started  on 
the  23rd.  of  June  for  Fox's  Gap,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Fogharty.  Ascending  by  a  narrow  pass  along  paths  which 
are  very  bad,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be  dignified  by 
the  tide  of  a  road,  we  reached  Shantamee,  the  highest  re- 
sidence, and  breakfasted  there,  and  changing  our  mules,  we 
proceeded  and  soon  giuned  a  dense  wood,  abounding  with 
the  larger  timbers  of  Jamaica,  Moranobea  coccinea  of  im- 
mense size,  the  ground  strewed  witii  its  coral-like  petals,  the 
stems  chopped  round  by  the  negroes  to  obtain  the  gum, 
which  ihej  use  as  a  substitute  for  wax,  as  also  for  making 
strengthening  plaisters :  Xanthoxyhn  Claoa  Herculis,  a  very 
peculiar  looking  tree,  armed  with  numerous  and  formidable 
spines;  Trcphis  Americana;  Psidium  monianumy  with  its 
immense  marble-like  stem,  and  Sania  MariaQ)  of  prodigious 
sise.  Marcffraavia  umbeUata  climbs  to  an  immense  height 
on  its  noble  dependants,  and  produces  its  singular  drooping 
tmibels  of  flowers  abundantiy,  exhibiting  a  similar  efiect 
on  trees  to  the  ivy  in  Europe ;  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  trees  destroyed  by  it,  while  it  maintains  its  luxuriance  un- 
molested, and  much  heightened  by  the  pendant  nature  of  its 
ultimate  branches.  Leaving  our  mules,  we  started  over 
some  rocks  towards  the  summit  of  the  range,  where  I  was 
much  struck  with  the  Acrostickum  crinUum,  which  at  a  short 
distance  I  took  for  a  Poihos ;  it  is  very  common  on  moist 
rocks  in  these  woods,  growing  with  Asplentumserratum;  here 
also  I  observed  a  singular  arborescent  fertif  with  a  very 
slender  stem,  growing  30  to  40  feet  high.  Epidendmm  fra* 
grangy  MaxUlaria  discolor,  several  species  of  Pathos,  71/. 
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landria.  Sec*,  cloibe  the  stems  of  the  trees.  Alpbiia  cm- 
dentalis,  a  species  of  Costus  (showy),  Heliconia  Bihai  and 
Bambma  verticillatay  now  an  old  friend  of  mine,  togetlier 
with  numerous  beautiful  Fema,  render  this  district  an  almost 
impenetrable  mass  of  living  green.  After  several  hours 
clambering  over  the  rocks,  we  returned,  and  found  our  mules 
quietly  grazing.  On  mounting,  Mr.  Fogharty's  mule  ran 
away  down  the  pass,  and  threw  him  violently  against  a  gate 
that  stood  half  open ;  the  gate  being  rotten,  his  head, 
on  coming  in  contact  with  it,  broke  four  spars.  On  going 
to  his  assistance,  for  he  was  completely  stunned,  I  found 
a  smart  cut,  about  two  inches  long,  above  the  left  ear, 
bleeding  fast.  A  little  brandy  was  all  I  had  to  dress  it  with ; 
he  however  soon  recovered,  and  was  able  to  ride  my  mule 
down.  By  this  time  it  rained  heavily,  with  thunder 
and  lightning;  on  the  way  I  was  assailed  by  several  negroes, 
each  making  a  like  demand  for  taking  my  horse  out  of 
the  gully;  having  left  it  to  rest  at  Shantamee.  This  I 
soon  found  to  be  correct ;  it  had  fallen,  while  grazing,  about 
40  feet,  but  fortunately  escaped  injury :  such  is  the  nature  of 
the  roads  here,  that  if  two  people  meet,  it  is  only  by  mutual 
consent  they  can  pass.  We  reached  Shantamee  about  ten 
o'clock,  P.M.,  well  drenched  with  rain.  On  further  examina- 
tion, the  injury  Mr.  Fogharty  had  received  was  happily  found 
not  to  be  serious. 

June  25th. — With  fine  and  dear  weather  I  started  early 
for  Radnor,  where  I  had  left  my  collections  from  the  Blue 
Mountain  Peak ;  going  by  a  different  route,  the  only  things 
remarkable  I  saw,  was  a  showy  species  of  Ipomcea,  of  which  I 
got  seeds ;  also  fine  specimens  of  Andromeda  Jamaicenais,  and 
A.  faaciculata,  forming  thickets  for  several  miles.  These 
plants  are  not  found  in  the  higher  mountains,  but  abound 
on  the  mountains  above  the  Tallah's  River.  Uelietera 
Jamaicenris,  with  two  species  of  Ouava,  are  common.  Two 
species  of  Laurtts  {Sweet-wood)  were  covered  with  white 
and  firagrant  flowers. 

The  day  had  been  very  hot    and  dry,    therm.  SS"*  in 
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the  shade.  I  reached  Radnor  in  the  evening,  about  6 
p.M.^  my  horse  appearing  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  fall  on  the 
previous  day. 

27th. — Returned  to  Portland  Gap  for  some  more  tree-- 
/emSf  one  of  those  I  had  brought  the  day  before  having 
been  dropped  on  the  pass,  and  was  destroyed.  With  some 
difficulty  I  brought  down  two  large  specimens  and  several 
small  ones. 

28th. — ^After  packing  up  my  specimens,  and  all  the  plants 
I  could  carry  with  me,  which  made  a  heavy  burthen  for 
my  baggage  mules,  I  left  Kingston  by  the  way  of  Guava 
Ridge.  The  roads  were  steep  and  narrow,  and  my  progress 
therefore  slow,  the  load  touching  against  the  rocks  or  trees, 
was  constantly  requiring  shifting.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Anchovy  River,  a  tributary  to  the  Tallab,  I  gathered  several 
plants  of  the  wkUe  Ipomc^a  I  had  before  seen.  It  was 
mid-day  before  1  crossed  the  Tallah^s  River,  owing  to 
my  unwieldy  load,  and  the  nature  of  the  road.  On  as- 
cending from  the  river,  I  for  the  first  time  noticed  the 
Securidaca  virgata.  This  splendid  twining  plant  had  over* 
run  everything  for  several  yards,  and  was  completely  covered 
with  delicate  pink  flowers,  not  unlike  some  species  of 
Polygala.  But  few  Orchidaceous  plants  grew  here;  Brassia 
macvlata  was  abundant.  On  the  rocks  near  Penn  Hill  I 
obtained  specimens  of  Aspidhan  glandulomm^  also  a  curious 
Excoecaria,  and  in  old  Coffee  grounds  a  species  of  Piper  over- 
runs large  tracts  of  land,  forming  a  remarkable  feature  in  the 
scenery ;  it  is  rarely  met  with  in  natural  and  original  forests, 
but  once  fallen  and  neglected,  it,  with  several  other  species  of 
Pyi>er  and  Cecropia  peltaia^  appears  to  form  a  secondary  vege- 
tation. From  the  time  the  land  is  cleared  for  coffee  on  these 
rugged  mountains,  a  process  of  exhaustion  be^ns ;  the  heavy 
rains  and  rapid  rivers  carrying  such  vast  quantities  of  soil 
down  annually,  as  render  many  once  valuable  properties,  little 
else  than  an  encumbrance  to  their  owners. 

On  reaching  the  plains  the  vegetation  presented  a  sterile  ap- 
pearance, for  although  I  had  met  with  plenty  of  rain,  not  a 
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drop  had  fallen  on  the  plains.  In  the  mountains  rich  verdure 
siuTOunded  me  on  all  sides^  alike  on  rocks  as  rich  valleys ; 
but  on  the  level  grounds  not  a  green  leaf  could  be  seen.  I 
reached  Kingston  about  seven  o'clock  p.m.,  after  a  journey  of 
twenty-five  miles  of  difficult  travelling.  After  despatching 
my  collections  on  the  7th  of  July,  I  started  by  the  coast 
road  to  Bath^  but  was  detained  longer  in  Port  Royal  Moun- 
tains than  I  expected,  for  I  had  quite  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  country.  I  took  with  me  about  two  reams  of  paper, 
a  quantity  which,  when  full,  forms  quite  a  load  for  a  mule« 

The  day  was  hot  and  bright,  therm,  in  the  shade  indicating 
96*.  From  the  long  continued  dry  weather  on  the  coast  the 
vegetation  was  completely  scorched ;  on  reaching  Rock  Fort, 
JUelocacius  commtinia  was  abundant  for  several  miles  along 
the  coast,  with  three  spedes  of  upright  Cerei,  two  of 
which  I  believe  are  in  cultivation* 

Again  I  crossed  the  bed  of  the  great  Yallah's  River,  when 
an  immense  field  of  Melocticttts  communia  once  more  ap* 
peared ;  the  specimens  much  larger  than  any  I  had  noticed 
before.  In  salt  marshes  farther  on,  I  saw  large  forests 
of  MangroveSy  among  them  grow  Conocarpus  erecta  and  race- 
mosa,  singular  trees,  when  in  seed  much  resembling  the 
European  Alder. 

While  cutting  down  one  of  these  trees  to  obtain  specimens, 
I  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the  head,  followed  by 
a  voluntary  bleeding  firom  the  nose,  which  soon  relieved  the 
pain ;  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  sufiered  firom  the  effects 
of  the  sun,  nor  had  I  ever  felt  the  heat  so  intense.  As 
I  pursued  my  way  eastward  the  vegetation  became  more 
luxuriant,  from  the  more  frequent  rains.  I  observed  a 
showy  species  of  BunchoHa,  Ckome  ffrand^hra^  and  Pha^ 
seolus  Mhyroides ;  here  the  sugar  country  b^ins.  Pass- 
ing through  Albion  estate,  I  came  to  the  first  sugar  cultiva- 
tion  I  had  seen,  and  was  delighted  with  its  lively*  and  pleasing 
appearance.  On  reaching  the  salt-ponds,  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  groves  of  Mangrove  trees,  which  looked 
handsome.     There  are  no  aquatic  plants  in  these  extensive 
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Ukea^  owing  to  the  brackish  nature  of  the  water.  The 
peculiar  habit  of  the  Mangrove  is  to  form  a  kind  of  rugged  scaf- 
folding with  its  singular  roots,  so  that  half  the  lakes  may  be 
traversed  without  getting  wet.  These  localities  abound  with 
alligators,  which  appear  to  be  harmless.  Anona  gquamosa  is 
abundant,  forming  groves.  Two  species  of  Capparia,  shrubs 
of  a  conical  form^  are  very  conspicuous ;  also  the  sweet- 
scented  Pisonia  actdeata,  a  formidable  climbing  shrub; 
two  kinds  of  Paidhm,  with  fruit  of  grateful  flavour ;  a  few 
Melasiomas,  some  gigantic  Cotton-trees,  {Bombax  Ceiba)  the 
latter  laden  with  JVlandrias  and  Broughtonia  sangtmeoj  and 
immense  festoons  of  Cactus  trianffularis,  suspended  by  its  own 
roots  from  the  giant  horizontal  branches  of  this  noble  cotton- 
tree.  On  some  of  these  trees  I  observed  fourteen  species  of 
plants  growing,  TUlandsuBj  Orchidea,  Ferns,  Rhipsalis,  and 
Cacti ;  the  trunks  are  often  20  feet  in  diameter^  and  not  less 
than  150  feet  in  height,  and  each  may  be  said  to  present  a 
botanic  garden  of  itself.  It  became  dark  just  before  I 
reached  the  White  Horses^  (a  large  perpendicular  rock  so 
called)  under  which  the  road  passes. 

Hearing  a  noise  behind  me,  I  turned  rounds  and 
beheld  my  servant  and  mule  prostrate^  which  I  quickly 
ascertained  was  caused  by  a  piece  of  rock  falling  from  above ; 
it  did  not  however  appear  to  have  directiy  struck  either  man 
or  mule.  I  procured  light  with  some  lucifers,  and  found 
my  servant's  toe  cut  off  by  the  nail,  and  himself  a  good 
deal  frightened ;  the  mule  was  cut  in  several  places  about  the 
legs  and  head;  after  dressing  the  injuries  as  well  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit,  with  a  little  laudanum^  I  pro- 
ceeded, but  the  mule  being  a  littie  lame,  I  myself  walked  to 
Morant  Bay,  the  servant  Edward  Bryan  riding  my  horse. 
The  air  was  now  become  cool  and  pleasant,  and  I  reached 
Morant  Bay  by  ten  o'clock,  which  was  the  first  place  I  came 
to,  (a  small  sea-port  town,  with  about  one  thousand  inhabi- 
tants) stopping  all  night  at  the  only  inn  in  the  place,  which 
was  pretty  good  for  Jamaica,  this  island  certainly  not 
being  noted  for  tavern  accommodation. 

VOL,   III.  2  Q 
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8th. — After  settling  my  account,  and  among  other  items 
I  paid  a  dollar  for  my  bed,  the  usual  charge  in  Jamaica, 
and  that  not  of  the  best  description,  I  started  about  six 
o'clock  p.  M.  for  Bath,  the  country  becoming  picturesque  and 
the  vegetation  finer.  Along  the  sea*beach  grew  beau- 
tiful groves  of  Cocoa -nut'trees^  and  beneath  their  shade 
the  pretty  Ipomea  Pea-caprte  was  flowering  profusely,  and 
covering  several  acres,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else* 
The  country  became  gently  undulated  as  I  approached  Port 
Morant,  and  in  a  tolerable  state  of  cultivation,  partly  as 
sugar  and  grazing  properties.  On  the  sandy  beach  of  Fort 
Morant  grew  lAnanthus  glauctfotius^  a  pretty  species, 
with  blue  flowers;  securing  seeds  and  specimens  of  it, 
I  proceeded,  and  passing  a  well  wooded  district,  principally 
settled  by  negroes,  reached  the  plantation  called  Garden 
River. 

Two  species  of  Indigofera  are  abundant  along  the  bed 
of  the  river;  I  believe  when  indigo  was  raised  in  Jamaica,  its 
culture  was  not  confined  to  one  particular  species.  l%e 
scenery  was  very  rich  as  I  approached  Bath.  This 
pretty  village  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river; 
the  great  range  of  mountains  to  the  north  rise  to  the 
height  of  5000  feet,  and  surrounded  by  rich  vegetation 
on  all  sides.  Bath  is  composed  chiefly  of  detached  resi- 
dences of  light  and  airy  structure;  along  the  principal 
street  is  planted  a  charming  avenue  of  Euffema  Malay' 
enrisy  {Malay  Apple)  alternate  with  Areca  oleracea,  {Cab- 
bage^Palm)  the  fine  conical  outline  of  the  former,  covered 
by  its  dense  and  luxuriant  foliage,  and  laden  with  purple 
fruit,  contrasting  with  the  noble  and  elegant  contour  <h 
the  latter,  gave  the  place  a  very  pleasing  and  delij^htial 
appearance. 

On  reaching  the  botanic  garden,  I  was  kindly  received  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Wharton,  who,  in  addition  to  the  parochial 
charge,  also  superintends  the  botanic  garden,  whid)  presento 
many  noble  and  striking  specimens,  principally  introduced 
plants ;  among  others  I  observed  Ijogerstnemia  Refftn^f  • 
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noble  tree,  now  in  a  complete  blaze  with  flowers  of  the  moat 
delicate  pink ;  Adanstmia  digUatOy  a  splendid  tree,  producing 
its  singular  flowers  sparingly,  Mr.  Wharton  informs  me  it 
has  never  borne  fruit;  Cookia punctata,  laden  with  clusters 
of  fruit,  of  a  pleasant  subacid  flavour ;  also  some  large  speci- 
mens of  die  Bread-fruit,  which  thrives  better  here  than 
anywhere  I  have  seen  it,  and  which,  besides  its  utility,  is  a 
highly  ornamental  tree;  it  produces  fruit  so  abundantly, 
that  pigs  and  poultry  are  fed  on  it,  with  the  best  results ;  also 
Artoearpus  mwi/era,  a  singular  tree,  of  a  similar  habit  to  the 
other,  the  fruit  somewhat  smaller  andechinate,but  containing 
seeds  about  the  size  of  a  Spanish-nut,  regularly  distributed 
dirough  the  fruit  and  separated  by  a  stringy  pulp,  not  edible. 
Bach  fruit  contains  about  twenty  seeds ;  uid  these,  when 
roasted,  are  much  esteemed  as  an  article  for  dessert.  It  was 
introduced  to  Jamaica  from  the  Island  of  Timor.  A  fine 
specimen  of  Inoearpui  edutts  {Otakeiie  Chestnut)  ;  Hedysarum 
ffespertionaUs  is  a  perfect  weed;  Hobnskioldia  sanguinea, 
a  pretty  shrub ;  this  was  in  full  flower.  Some  fine  trees 
of  Aehras  SapoOUa,  a  fruit  deservedly  esteemed.  Terminalia 
Catappaj  a  large  timber  tree.  StercuUa  acuminata,  a  noble 
foliaged  plant,  bearing  a  singular  capsule,  containing  several 
large  nuts  (seeds)  curiously  packed  together;  and,  I  believe, 
^eatable.  A  singular  species  of  Musa,  from  Otaheite,  with  an 
immense  cluster  of  orange-coloured  firuits,  which  is  erect 
(not  as  in  most  other  species  pendulous);  several  other 
varieties  of  Mu»a,  already  in  our  stoves  ;  Musa  coccinea, 
lowering  freely;  HeUcoma  Bihai  and  BraziUensU;  a  fine 
specimen  ot  Murray  a  exotica  delightfully  fragrant  and  covered 
with  delicate  citron-Uke  flowers ;  several  very  large  plants  of 
Uvaria  odoraia,  fragrant  and  beautiful ;  its  general  aspect  not 
unlike  the  lAme  tree  of  Europe.  Adenanthera  pavonina,  a 
large  ^eada-like  tree,  sparkling  with  its  scarlet  coral  seeds. 
Several  fine  specimens  of  Elais  Chdneemis  {Patm-oil  tree) 
a  robust  and  noble  palm ;  the  oil  is  extracted  by  the  negroes 
by  bruising  the  whole  fruit  in  a  mortar,  and  afterwards 
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boiling  it,  when  the  oil  is  obtained.  Trees  of  Areea  okracea 
are  planted  at  regular  intervals  round  the  garden^  and  form 
the  boundary  line.  The  top  of  this  palm^  or  young  enclosed 
leaves,  is  the  part  eaten,  and  certainly  constitutes  an  excellent 
vegetable.  Of  Areca  Catechu,  there  are  several  fine  plants, 
(this  is  the  Betel-nut  of  Commerce)  an  elegant  palm  about  50 
feet  high,  crowned  with  rich  foliage,  beneath  which  it  pro- 
duces large  clusters  of  orange-coloured  fruit.  Some  large 
specimens  of  Artocarpus  integijfolia  ;  the  stems  and  branches 
full  of  its  large  and  singular  fruit,  a  necessary  provision 
of  nature,  as  its  slender  twigs  could  never  bear  the  weight. 
Several  fine  trees  of  Laurua  Camphora  and  L.  Casria.  The 
most  striking  plant  I  saw  was  PandanM  spiraJis,  which 
is  both  singular  and  beautiful.  Gloriosa  superba  is  perfectly 
naturalized  and  flowering  profusely.  Several  fine  specimens 
of  Garciniaj  and  a  Correa,  of  compact  and  elegant  habit, 
fruiting  abundantly.  The  fruits  are  of  an  agreeable  add 
flavour,  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  is  the  edible  part, 
enclosed  in  a  pericarp  of  a  violet  colour,  about  the  suse  of  a 
pigeon's  egg.  T^oiroma  Cacao  is  a  remarkable  and  prolific 
shrub,  covered  with  fruit,  which  was  once  an  article  of  export ; 
but  from  some  cause  has  been  many  years  abandoned.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  Boses  thrive  so  well.  Mr.  Wharton  has 
imported  about  twenty  varieties  of  China  and  Noisette  kinds. 
The  Provins  roses  do  not  succeed. 

The  scanty  aid  at  present  given  by  the  Hon.  House  of 
Assembly  in  Jamaica,  is  quite  inadequate  to  keep  the  gardens 
in  good  order ;  but  I  have  no  doubt,  from  what  Mr.  Wharton 
has  already  efiected,  a  more  liberal  support  will  eventually  be 
granted.  That  gentleman  is  nursing  a  select  collection  of 
useful  and  ornamental  plants,  which  he  has  lately  imported. 

Monday,  iOth  July.  The  morning  was  dose  and  hot; 
thermometer  85  and  90^  at  8  o'clock  a.m.  Accompanied  by 
Mr.  Wharton,  we  started  after  breakfast  to  the  Plantain 
Garden  River  district,  but  I  was  obliged  to  leave  my  servant  et 
Bath,  he  not  having  recovered  from  his  fall.  This  is  the 
best  cultivated  land  I   have   seen,  the  soil   a   deep   rich 
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kMun,  and  watered  by  the  Plantain  Garden  lUver,  a  very 
ippropriate  name.  The  stream  is  bounded  by  noble  groves 
of  this  useful  plant,  the  fruits  of  which  are  roasted  green  as  a 
substitute  for  bread ;  several  varieties  are  raised.  Cositu  Aru" 
Ucus  is  plentiful  along  the  banks^  with  Pancratium  speciosum. 
Cyperus  elegans,  and  some  smaller  CyperacecSj  appear  to 
occupy  the  place  of  Carew  in  the  ditches  and  wet  places  in 
Europe.  This  lovely  valley  put  me  much  in  mind  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie.  It  is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  hills  of  no 
great  elevation,  and  which  are  clad  with  forest,  abounding, 
among  other  trees,  with  the  Cabbage^Bark  {Andira  tnermis) 
covered  with  its  delicate  rose-coloured  flowers.  This  is  an 
esteemed  timber  and  is  certainly  a  showy  tree.  On  ap- 
proaching Wheelersfield  Estate,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  but 
we  were  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Blunt,  the  intelligent 
overseer  of  this  desirable  property,  where  the  rearing  of  the 
Sugar  Cane  is  carried  on,  in  the  utmost  perfection.  The 
process  of  sugar-making  is  interesting  and  simple ;  the  canes 
are  planted  in  rows  about  four  feet  asunder;  the  ground 
turned  up  by  the  plough,  in  a  way  similar  to  the  European 
mode  of  preparing  land  for  turneps  or  potatoes ;  about  a  foot 
of  the  top  of  the  cane  is  selected  and  laid  in  the  furrows  at 
regular  intervals,  and  covered  with  the  plough.  This  is,  I 
believe,  an  improvement  upon  the  original  system  of  digging 
cane-holes  by  manual  labour.  The  canes  are  fit  to  cut  in 
about  nine  months,  they  are  then  cut  by  the  hand  and  passed 
through  rollers,  propelled  by  a  water-wheel,  or  by  cattlej  to 
express  the  juice,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  boilers  by  means 
of  a  leaden  trough,  and  boiled  as  soon  as  expressed,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  lime.  The  boiling-house  is  a  well 
ventilated  building,  with  a  row  of  coppers,  where  the  liquor 
is  passed  from  one  to  another,  until  it  begins  to  granulate, 
when  it  is  run  into  coolers,  and  when  about  half  cold  is 
put  into  hogsheads  for  exportation.  The  molasses  are 
drained  off  by  means  of  a  few  of  the  foot-stalks  of  the  P/oit- 
tain :  a  mixture  of  molasses  and  water,  allowed  to  ferment  a 
short  time,  is  distilled  into  rum.    The  fires  are  made  of  the 
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refuse  canes  after  they  have  gone  throagh  the  mill,  and  are 
generally  sufficient  ftiel,  so  that  everything  is  made  available. 

Tuesday,  1 1th.  The  morning  being  fine  and  pleasant,  we^ 
started  early  for  Qua  Hill^  the  left  boundary  of  the  valley^ 
sloping  graduaUy  to  the  sea*  Phaseoha  latkgroideB  and 
{Several  species  of  Sida  were  common  along  the  margins  <^ 
the  cane-fields*  Above  the  cultivated  district  a  partially 
cleared  wood  commences^  where  among  rocks,  Hamelicu paUn9^ 
an  elegant  shrub  was  flowering  profusely,  laden  with  orange 
flowers  and  purple  berries.  I  gathered  specimens  and  seeds 
of  it,  also  of  a  pretty  half  traihng  shrub,  which  I  took  for  a 
species  of  Knosna.  The  scattered  woods  here  are  composed 
of  Mahogany,  two  sorts  of  Ficu8,  some  kinds  of  Piper  and 
Andiara  inermis.  The  seeds  of  a  species  of  fictis  being 
deposited  by  birds,  vegetate  in  the  branches  of  the  immense 
Cotton-trees,  and  soon  sending  down  roots  to  the  ground^  the 
parasite  ultimately  envelopes  their  gigantic  sterns  and  com^ 
pletely  destroys  them*  The  appearance  of  this  phenomenon 
is  highly  peculiar,  for  the  large  areoles  between  the  folds 
of  the  roots  of  the  FictiS,  show  tikat  all  within  is  emptinessi 
so  that  one  of  these  immense  trees  forms  a  shell  over  the 
now  decayed  trunk  of  the  once  noble  Cotton-tree  {BomboM 
Ceiba)  and  receives  the  familiar  appellation  in  Jamaica  of 
*^The  Creole  in  the  embrace  of  the  Scotchman/^  I  also 
obtained  specimens  and  seeds  of  two  showy  kinds  of  Psycho^ 
tria,  Brouffhtonia  sangtcmea  abounds  in  this  district,  and  I 
gathered  several  large  tufts  of  it.  I  also  observed  TWufe^* 
•antia  discolor  on  rocks ;  and  only  two  species  otAdianiumy 
the  climate  being  too  hot  and  dry  for  the  growth  of  Fem». 

When  we  had  climbed  the  hill  about  300  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  whole  vale  of  Plantain  Garden  River  lay  stretched 
beneath  us ;  the  rich  cane  fields,  with  the  buildings  of  the 
difierent  estates  and  accompanying  Negro  Village,  almost 
hidden  in  groves  of  Cabbage^Palms  and  Cocoa-nut  trees, 
aflbrding  scenery,  more  varied  and  lovely  than  I  had  ev^ 
before  seen.  The  promontory  on  each  side  of  the  vale,  and 
stretching  further  into  the  sea  than  the  vale,  forms  Holland 
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Bay,  with  its  little  Tillage,  hidden  in  an  immense  grove  of 
Cocaornui  trees^  I  am  told  the  largest  in  the  Island,  which 
forms  a  belt  round  the  Bay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and 
about  three  miles  in  length.  In  my  way  down  to  the  sea  I 
found  Solanum  cra$s{/blkimf  with  several  curious  maritime 
shrubs,  on  rocks  which  are  of  coral  formation  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly sharp^  rendering  walking  somewhat  difficult. 
Nymphma  blanda  grew  abundantly  in  the  Lagoons,  which  are 
not  extensive,  producing  its  chaste  white  flowers,  which^ 
although  small,  are  conspicuous.  The  Lagoons  abound 
with  Alligators,  which  are  not,  however,  very  trouble- 
some to  the  inhabitants*  A  poor  man  had,  two  days 
previously,  accidentally  fallen  in,  and  was  found  with  an 
Alligator  floating  above  him,  and  partly  devoured.  They  are 
▼ery  dull  and  sleepy-looking  animals,  and,  I  believe,  were 
never  known  to  attack  a  living  person.  The  coast  is  here 
rocky;  the  sea  running  high,  with  a  strong  brees&e  from  the 
£ast,  rendered  the  air  cool  and  pleasant.  Two 'species  of 
IjpanuBa  were  showy,  growing  in  the  sand,  and  I  secured  seeds 
€if  them.  As  evening  approached  we  returned  to  Wheelers- 
field,  and  found  a  draught  of  Cocoa-nut  water,  with  a  little 
brandy  added,  a  very  grateful  beverage. 

Wednesday,  1 2th. — The  morning  was  dull  and  cool,  ther- 
mometer 769.  After  an  early  breakfast,  we  started  for  John 
Crow  Hill,  about  five  miles  distant,  riding  part  of  the  way  to 
the  junction  of  the  wood  with  the  cultivated  land ;  we  then 
left  our  horses,  and  took  our  way  up  the  hill,  through  a  dense 
wood,  where  Oncidium  aliissimtun  was  abundant,  bearing 
wreaths  of  flowers  ten  feet  long,  also  O.  triquetrum,  blossoming 
sparingly;  Andiara  inernUs  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in 
these  woods ;  a  large  tree  of  XanlhoxyUm  CUxva-Hercuiis^  with 
its  horrid-looking  stem,  and  full  of  seeds,  induced  me  to 
undergo  considerable  labour  in  order  to  cut  it  down ;  I  how- 
ever procured  abundance  of  seeds.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  I 
noticed  Anona  montana  and  its  curious  echinate  fruit,  of  which 
I  obtained  seeds.  Malpighia  urens,  a  pretty  shrub,  was  plen- 
tiful, laden  with  scarlet  fruit.    While  gathering  specimens,  I 
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became  acquainted  with  the  spede^^  though  not  before  I  felt 
the  effects  of  its  irritating  spines,  which  are  curiously  ooft- 
cealed  at  tbe  back  of  the  leaf. 

Our  guide,  not  liking  to  take  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of 
going  to  the  top  of  the  Ridge,  as  we  had  been  directed,  after 
he  got  into  the  wood  led  us  just  wherever  he  pleased;  for  so 
dense  were  the  trees,  that  we  had  no  power  to  dictate ;  but 
certain  it  was,  we  never  reached  the  summit.  I,  however 
found  means  of  rewarding  him  accordingly ;  these  negroes  will 
sacrifice  any  thing  for  their  own  present  ease  and  comfort. 
Black  and  yellow  Snakes  abound  in  the  woods  to  an  incre- 
dible degree,  but  generally  make  their  escape  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible ;  Lizards  are  also  numerous,  and  I  witnessed  a  deadly 
contest  between  a  black  snake  and  a  large  lizard ;  the  latter 
endeavouring,  to  elude  me,  was  caught  in  a  very  dexterous 
manner  by  a  large  black  snake,  so  completely  enveloping  it  in 
its  folds,  that  escape  was  impossible.  I,  however,  released 
it,  and  allowed  them  both  to  get  away,  but  not  before  the 
snake  had  wounded  the  lizard  severely,  which  was  done  in  a 
moment.  The  large  TUlandsias  afforded  us  some  excellent 
water,  and  I  gathered  eight  species  of  Ferns  I  had  not  brfore 
seen.  The  rain  setting  in,  we  returned^  getting  well  soaked 
before  we  reached  Wheelersfield. 

Thursday,  13th. — Having  caught  a  slight  cold  yesterday,  I 
did  not  feel  very  well,  but  my  arrangements  being  completed 
to  visit  Morant's  Point,  an  extensive  plain  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  I  set  off.  At  Holland  Bay  I  found 
Anona  pahistris  {Alligator  apple)  in  great  profusion,  covered 
with  tempting  golden  fruits,  of  which  it  is  stated  that  alli- 
gators are  fond,  as  well  as  pigs,  but  this  is  the  only  use  made 
of  them  by  the  negroes ;  the  wood  is  an  excellent  substitute 
for  corks.  Solanum  crassifolium,  Malpighia  urens,  a  species 
of  Wrightiay  two  of  Hibiscus,  and  forests  of  Coecoloba 
twiferutn,  compose  the  chief  part  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
coast.  7)^ha  latifoUa  and  Nymphaa  blanda  were  the  only 
aquatics  I  saw  in  the  Lagoons,  which  are  traversed  by  large 
masses  of  the  Mangrove  {Rhizophora  Mangle).    After  leaving 
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Holland  Bay,  an  extensive  sandy  plain  begins,  covered  for 
several  miles  with  a  beautiful  forest  of  Tkrintup  parv^bra,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  thing  else.  I  here  observed  a  few 
scattered  plants  of  Canella  alba  (the  Jamaica  Cmnamori),  a 
pretty  shrub,  which  bears  lively  rose-coloured  flowers.  A 
small  pond  afforded  me  Menyanihes  Indicny  a  pretty  little 
aquatic,  with  delicate,  white,  imbricated  flowers,  produced  at 
the  extremity  of  the  leaf-stalk.  After  traversing  for  about 
two  miles  a  forest  of  Pabnsy  20  to  30  feet  high,  we  reached 
the  light-house.  I  was  told  that  twenty  acres  of  Pahns  had 
been  cut  down  for  its  erection,  but  not  a  vestige  of  vegeta- 
tion at  present  remains  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  light- 
house, a  lofty  and  elegant  building  of  its  kind,  commands  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  coast  for  many  miles,  with  the  high 
mountains  of  the  interior  scarcely  perceptible  through  a 
dense  blue  mist.  The  charming  grove  of  Palms  which  we 
had  crossed,  stretches  for  several  miles  in  every  direction, 
growing  down  to  the  very  water's  edge,  their  waving  fan-like 
foliage  and  slender  stems  giving  them  a  peculiarly  graceful 
and  pleasing  aspect.  The  heat  was  intense,  thermometer  96^ 
in  the  shade,  and  the  mosquitos  and  sand-flies  flew  about  in 
myriads.  It  would  be  diflSicuIt  to  say  which  is  the  most  tor- 
menting of  these  insect-plagues.  I  felt  very  unwell,  and  was 
aware,  from  having  no  sensible  perspiration,  which  is  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  the  presence  of  fever,  that  I  was  threat- 
ened with  illness.  It  was  not,  however,  till  I  had  gathered 
specimens  and  plants  of  every  thing  to  be  had,  that  I  re- 
turned, having  some  time  exhausted  the  patience  of  my 
friends,  Mr.  Blunt  and  Mr.  Scott,  of  Dukinfield,  who  had 
accompanied  me,  and  who  were  urgent  on  me  to  go  back 
without  further  delay. 

On  approaching  Holland  Bay,  I  observed  a  large  tract  of 
forest,  which  had  been  destroyed  in  the  great  storm  of  1815. 
The  sea  had  then  made  an  inroad,  and  afterwards  receded, 
leaving  a  dead  forest  behind,  which  exhibits  a  most  singular 
appearance,  not  unhke  an  immense  fleet  in  harbour.  It 
covers  probably  five  hundred  acres,  with  not  a  particle  of 
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vegetable  life  remaining;  but  ia^  hawever^  nat  altogelhar 
uaeleaa,  for  Land  Orah$  abound^  the  whole  space  being  per- 
forated by  them,  and  at  every  step  you  advance^  thouusandi 
of  these  reptiles  disappear;  they  are  sought  after  by  the 
negroes  with  torches,  ia  the  night,  and  are  then,  I  beliere, 
easily  caught.  They  are  aold  in  the  markets,  and  many  per* 
sons  are  very  fond  of  them. 

It  was  now  three  o'elock,  p.h.,  and  not  a  drop  of  water 
could  be  got  during  the  whole  day.  I  reached  a  ne^'s 
hut,  suffering  a  good  deal  from  thirst,  and  drank  some 
brackish  water  from  the  Lagoons,  which  was.  all  he  eooM 
give,  and  by  no  means  palatable.  Feeling  very  languid  aod 
feverish,  I  rode  on  to  Wheelersfield,  and  there  took  about 
twelve  grains  of  calomel,  by  the  Rev.  Thos*  Wharton's  ad- 
vice, for  every  one  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  own  doctor  in 
Jamaica.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  Bath,  where  I  was 
confined  to  bed  till  Tuesday,  the  18th.  During  that  time,  I 
was  conscious  of  two  smart  shocks  of  an  earthquake. 

Wednesday,  19tb. — On  examination  I  founds  to  my  regret, 
the  greater  part  of  my  plants  destroyed,  from  want(^  atteo- 
tion  during  my  week^a  illness.  These  injured  specimens  I 
qected  summarily,  for  it  is  folly  to  attempt  redeeming  such 
as  have  once  been  neglected ;  in  a  moist  climate  like  this,  spe* 
cimens  require  changing  every  day,  at  least,  and  this  is  n^ 
established  rule.  Although  somewhat  weak,  I  was  able  to 
walk  with  considerable  ease^  and  to  ride  stUl  better;  bo, 
after  breakfiftst  we  set  out  to  the  Cuna  Cuna  Range,  kindly 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Wharton,  following  the  river  by  a  nar- 
row pass,  overrun- with  lofty  Bamlboo^  which  in  their  torn 
are  overrun  with  the  handsome  Pelican  ftofwer  (AriitolocUa 
grandifiora)  producing  its  large  and  showy  blossoms  pr9- 
ftisely.  Extensive  groves  of  Mangoe$  came  next  in  the  cul- 
tivated district,  which  is  chiefly  laid  out  in  Coffee  and  pro- 
vision-grounds. A  few  miles  of  gentle  ascent  brought  us  to 
a  noble  and  extensive  natural  forest,  containing  many  grand 
Mahogany  trees,  with  the  various  timbers  of  Jamaica, 
among  which  Ackroma  Lagopw  was  conspicuous;  Cl^hf^ 
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uthorea  is  also  abundakit ;  this  showy  tree  is  called  Bloods 
wood,  from  the  high  colour  of  its  timber^  which,  for  house* 
hold  purposes,  is  much  esteemed ;  it  is  a  moderately-sised 
tree.  When  a  glimpse  can  be  obtained  of  the  romantic 
aeenery  around,  which  is  not  often^  the  whole  forest  is  seen 
to  be  completely  interwoven  with  dimbera,  principally  Ckmool^ 
vuHy  of  no  great  beauty,  and  Mknosa  scandens,  {Nresenting 
an  heterogeneous  mass  of  v^etation,  of  the  most  luxuriant 
description* 

On  reaching  the  Cuna  Cuna  Gap,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  4,000  feet,  we  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a  refreshing 
breeze  and  as  much  space  as  we  could  turn  comfortably 
round  upon.  We  then  took  some  refreshment  and  a  short 
rest,  two  very  necessary  things  in  the  climate  of  Jamaica, 
and  commenced  our  descent  on  the  north  side,  which  is 
about  as  steep  as  the  ascent  from  BaUi.  Here  I  found 
Acro$tiehmn  crmUum  growing  on  the  trunks  of  large  trees,  in 
a  fine  state  of  fructification,  with  several  other  individuals  of 
the  same  genus.  I  also  obtained  seeds  of  Alpinia  occiden- 
talu;  birds,  particularly  the  Dove  tribe,  are  very  fond 
of  its  pungent  seeds ;  we  had  seen  three  species  of  Dove,  one 
with  beautiful  plumage,  and  known  in  Jamaica  as  the  Mowh- 
tarn  Witch.  The  shrill  and  beautiful  note  of  the  Solitaire 
accompanied  us  the  most  of  the  day  on  our  progress  to  Rio 
Grande,  whose  distanthoUowroar  we  heard  severalmiles  before 
reaching  it.  I  found  sev^^  charming  Ferns  I  had  not  be^ 
fore  seen,  the  singular  Aspidium  prol^erym  and  rfdzophyttvm 
being  particularly  abundant  on  moist  banks,  accompanied  by 
several  curious  species  of  Trichomanes;  I  also  noticed,  grow- 
ing parasitically  on  the  roots  of  trees,  the  curious  Bakmo^ 
phora  JamaicensU,  called  by  the  negroes  John  Crow's  Nose,  by 
no  means  an  inapt  comparison.  This  plant  is  very  common 
in  moist  woods,  springing  up  in  a  similar  way  to  some  species 
of  Fkmgus,  but  being  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  it  imparts 
a  lively  appearance  to  the  dark  brown  roots  and  decayed 
leaves,  among  which  it  delights  to  grow.  Springs  of  water 
of  delicious  coolness  cross  the  pass  at  almost  every  yard.  On 
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reaching  the  Rio  Grande,  a  considerable  stream,  the  naick' 
palm  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  vegetation  for  several 
miles  along  its  banks.  This  river  dashes  onward  over  the 
rocks  with  sportive  violence,  and  Mr.  Wharton  informed  me 
abounds  with  excellent  fish.  On  the  margins  of  this  pic- 
turesque river,  and  about  seven  miles  from  Port  Antonio,  is 
an  emigrant  settlement,  a  rich  and  extensive  flat  of  naturally 
excellent  land,  but  now  a  complete  wilderness.  A  few  years 
ago,  forty-five  emigrants  were  located  here,  principally 
Scotch,  there  are  now  only  four  remaining,  all  the  others 
having  died  of  fever  or  similar  causes.  It  was  a  sorrowful 
spectacle  to  see  the  emigrant  houses  falling  to  ruin,  and  this 
once  richly  cultivated  plain  wildly  overrun  with  several  spe- 
cies of  unproductive  Melastoma,  and  two  of  Psidium  {Guana), 
We  again  crossed  the  river,  for  the  third  time,  and  reached 
Golden  Vale  Estate,  and  were  kindly  accommodated  for  the 
night  by  Wm.  Pine,  Esq.,  the  lessee.  I  felt  myself  all  the 
better  for  the  journey. 

Thursday,  20th  July.— Early  in  the  morning  I  started, 
following  the  bed  of  the  river,  through  an  open  and  well  cul- 
tivated country.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  TVee-fems  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  growing  not  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  nor  upwards  of  300  feet  elevation.  Passing  through 
Maroon  Town,  which  is  an  interesting  and  extensive  settle^ 
ment,  with  hills  surrounding  it  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, I  was  delighted  with  the  neatness  of  the  cottages 
and  gardens,  which  surpassed  anything  I  had  witnessed  in 
Jamaica ;  the  spacious  village  church,  placed  in  the  centre 
on  a  commanding  spot,  gave  the  place  an  additional  charm* 
The  inhabitants  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  wild  hogs,  and 
raising  provisions  for  market.  We  reached  Port  Antonio 
about  mid-day,  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  with  a  beautiful 
harbour.  After  getting  my  horse  shod,  we  proceeded  by 
the  coast  through  a  little  lagoon  country,  which,  from 
the  dry  weather,  was  nearly  dried  up.  A  singular 
species  of  Lobelia  was  common  along  the  coast,  of  which 
I  got  seeds  and  specimens ;  two  species  of  Croton,  and  one 
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ofLantana*  Jairopha  gauyp^oUa  was  abundant^  affording 
ibod  for  the  Ground^Dave,  a  pretty  little  bird,  found  in  great 
numbers  on  the  coast  eyerywhere.  On  reaching  the  Turtle- 
Crawly  a  picturesque  arm  of  the  sea,  and  a  £Bunous  resort  for 
turtle^  I  saw  for  the  first  time,  growing  luxuriantly  in 
an  extensive  morass  through  which  the  road  passed,  the 
Anchovy-pear  {Grias  cauUflora),  a  singular  tree,  laden  with 
fruits,  which  are  sessile  on  the  stem,  and  immense  foliage* 
Near  the  coast,  the  vegetation  is  in  general  stunted,  and 
the  land  for  the  most  part  employed  for  grazing-frrms, 
called  penns  in  Jamaica.  On  reaching  the  Blue  Hole,  a 
place  celebrated  as  the  spot  chosen  by  the  negroes  in  a 
former  rebellion  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  cavalry  troops, 
and  precipitate  them  into  this  fatiiomless  depth,  I  found  it 
forming  a  circle  of  about  four  acres,  connected  with  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  passage.  The  colour  of  the  water  is  a  beautiful 
blue.  The  road  at  the  top  comes  in  a  right  angle,  with  a 
perpendicular  precipice  of  200  feet,  to  the  water.  On  rooks, 
above  this  remarkable  place,  I  found  a  singular  new  lArian" 
thu8^  making  five  species  of  this  fine  genus  which  I  have  met 
with  in  Jamaica. 

{To  be  continued). 


Musci  Antarctici  ;  beinff  Characters  with  brirf descriptions, 
of  the  new  species  of  Mossss  discovered  during  the  voyage 
of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships,  Erbbus  and  Tbrror,  in  the 
SouTHBRN  CiRCUMPOLAR  REGIONS,  together  with  those 
of  Tasmania  and  Nbw  Zealand.  By  Dr.  J.  D. 
HooKBR  and  W.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Warrington. 

The  exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  Menzies  during  Vancouver's 
voyage^  brought  to  light  so  many  new  and  interesting  species 
of  Cryptogamic  Plants  from  the  southern  extreme  of  the 
American  Continent,  and  from  the  New  Zealand  Islands  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  that  the  attention  of  Botanists  has 
always  been  directed  to  these  countries  as  probably  affording 
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a  richer  hairest,  especially  of  Ma$9e9  and  JungerrnmmMBy  than 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  Before  leaving  England,  when 
paying  my  farewell  visit  to  that  lamented  and  then  venerable 
nataralist,  he  particalarly  advised  me,  should  our  expedition 
touch  at  his  favourite  botanicaLground,  Dusky  Bay,  New  Zea« 
land,  or  any  adjacent  port,  that  I  should  diligently  search  for 
such  plants,  and  requested  me  to  send  hint  at  once  a  few  spe- 
cimens, adding  that  no  collector  had  visited  that  spot  since 
himself,  then  neariy  half  a  century  ago,  and  th^t  if  I  did  not 
re^disoover  some  of  his  favourites,  he  was  too  near  his  nine- 
tieth year  to  expect  to  receive  them  £rom  any  one  else*  Un- 
fortuately,  it  was  out  of  our  Commander's  power  to  visit 
Dusky  Bay;  but  during  the  stay  of  our  ships  at  Lord  Auck- 
land's Islands,  four  degrees  farther  south,  and  in  the  Bay  <tf 
Islands,  ten  degrees  to  the  northward  of  where  Mr.  Mennes 
had  collected,  most  of  his  species  were  found.  A  few  sped- 
mens  were  sent  at  different  times,  in  tshe  hopes  that  the 
admirable  health  in  which  I  had  left  him  might  have  been  con- 
tinued, through  Providence,  until  those  of  Uypmun  Metuieiii 
amongst  others,  should  have  reached  him.  It  was,  however, 
ordered  otherwise ;  and  the,  to  me,  peculiarly  melancholy 
account  of  his  decease  found  our  expedition  at  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  on  our  return  from  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  I 
had  been  again  endeavouring,  ^'  lango  post  intervaUoj^  to  fol- 
low his  footsteps^ 

Some  id^  may  be  formed  <tf  the  amount  of  OryptQgmum 
with  which  these  regions  teem,  from  the  Monograph  of  some 
of  my  Jtmgernumnimy  already  printed  in  this  work.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  great  experience  of  Dr.  Taylor  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  several  oi  tixe  species  therein  described  which 
had  escaped  my  observation,  the  amount  of  which,  I  must 
confess,  fieir  exceeded  my  first  calcidations.  Again,  those 
who  know  the  difficulty  of  monographing  cc^ections  made 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  in  the  present  instance  during 
three  weeks  only  in  Lord  Auckland's  group,  where 
seventy-two  species  were  collected,  will  understand  how  very 
careful  an  examination  it  requires  to  distinguish  what  really 
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are  species,  and  the  frequent  necessity  thus  imposed  on  the 
botanist  of  describing  as  two  what  a  more  copious  suite  of 
specimens  may  prove  to  belong  to  one. 

The  Muscological  Herbarium  of  Sir  W.  Hooker  is  now 
under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Warrington,  whose  know- 
ledge of  that  tribe  is  the  most  extensive,  as  he  is  himself  the 
most  accurate  of  mxuooiogists.  That  my  own  Mosses  may 
be  the  more  perfectly  determined,  I  have,  at  his  kind  request, 
confided  the  whole  collection,  together  with  the  MS.  de- 
scriptions, and  drawings  of  the  species,  to  his  able  charge, 
both  for  his  assistance  in  the  elucidation  of  the  new  species 
and  a  comparison  with  those  in  the  Hookerian  Herbarium; 
and  I  shall  here  giye  a  part  of  the  results  of  our  labours  in 
the  following  form. 

1.  And&aa,  Ehrh. 

1.  A.  fdtiday  n.  sp.;  caulibus  suberectis  laze  caspitosis  paioe 
ramosis,  foliis  erecto-patentibus  orato*oUongis  obtuse 
apiculatis  concavis  enerviis  nitidis,  margiaibas  refiexis 
peridiastialibus  paulo  longioribus  erectis. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

2.  A.  margmaiay  n.  sp. ;  caulibus  laze  caespitosis  subramosis, 
foliis  erecto-patentibus  incurvis  ovatis  longe  acuminatis 
infra  medium  contractis  enerviis  marginibus  infeme  pal- 
lidis  cauUnis  majoribus  laxis  superioribus  confertis,  peri- 
chffitialibus  longioribus  eloiq^atis  late  lanoeolatis  convoluds, 
theca  ezserta. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

3.  A.  acutifolia,  n.  sp. ;  caulibus  fastigiatim  ramosis,  ramis 
apice  ramulosis,  foliis  ereeto-patentibus  incurvis  rigidis 
lanceolato-subulatis  acutis  vel  ovatis  longe  acuminatis  con- 
caviusculis  enerviis  basi  gibbosis  siccitate  erectis,  perichae- 
tialibus  longioribus  lanoeolatis  convolutis,  theca  subez- 
serta. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn;  Falkkmds;  Lord  Auck- 
land's and  Campbell's  Islands. 
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4.  A.  mtUabUia,  n.  sp. ;  catdibus  csspitosis  ramosis  elongatis 
gradllimis^  foliis  confertis .  laxioribusve  erecto-patentibus 
rarius  falcato-secundis  lanceolatis  v.  ovato-Ianceolatis  oon« 
caviusculis  enerriis  siccitate  appressis,  theca^-  ? 

var.  a.  microphtylla ;  foliis  OTato-lanoeolatis  minutissimis. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  groap^  and  Campbell's  Island. 

var.  /3.  tubsecunda ;  foliis  laxioribus  inferioribaa  secondia  sa* 

perioribus  tit  in  var.  o. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 
var.  y.  uncinata ;  foliis  dissitis  falcato-secundis. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

5.  A.  laxtfolia^  n.  sp. ;  caulibos  laxe  cflBspitosis  paroe  ramosis 
foliis  lanceolato-subulatis  obtusiusculis  concavis  enenriis 
ramulinis  falcato-secundis  caulinis  erectis  subsecnndis  laze 
imbricatis,  pericheetialibus  elongatis  ovato-lanceolatis  con- 
volutis^  theca  exserta  ovato-oblonga. 

var.  /3.  minor ;  theca  subezserta. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

6.  A.  subulata,  Harvey  in  Hook.  Ic.  Plant,  t.  201. 
var.  /3.  rigida;  foliis  minus  fidcatb  crassioribus  luridis. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn ;  Falkland  Islands. 

var.  y.  peric/uBtiaUs ;  theca  foliis  perichaetialibus  minoiibus 

immersa. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  and  Campbell's  Islands. 

Subgenus  Acroschisma,  Hook.JU.  et  Wib. 

Theca  cylindrical  e  bari  ad  medium  et  ultra  indehtscens, 
apicem  versus  tantum  in  valvulis  4  vel  8  fissa; — an  genus 
proprium  ? 

7.  A.  (Acroschisma)  Wibani,  Hook.  fiL 
Hab.  Hermite  Isluid,  Cape  Horn. 

For  the  better  illustration  of  this  difficult  genus,  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  furnished  me  with  a  tabular  view  of  all  the  known 
species. — (J.  D.  H.) 
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Conspectus  of  the  knoum  species  q/*  AxDRiSA, 
by  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

1.  Thecafere  ad  basin  valvalis  qoataor  dehiscens. 

1.  (ANDBiBA  our/.) 

A.  Folia  bnbbvia. 

a.  folia  ovato-oblonga,  obtosa^  margine  refle  xo. 

1.  A*  nitida,  v.  supra. 
6.  folia  e  basi  erecta  amplezicaulia  patenti-incurva ; 

—  obovata,  acamine  brevi,  perichietialialongiora,  con- 
Yolata.  2.  A.  dlpisM,  Hedw. 

— *  ex  oyata  basi  longe  acuminata  submarginata. 

3.  A.  marginata  (v.  supra). 
— -  ovato-lanceolata,  acuminata,  basi  gibbosa,  peri- 

chntialia  sublongiora,  vix  conyoluta. 

4.  A.  acuiifblia  (v.  supra). 
-»  OTata>  acuminata^  obtusiuscula,  apice  subobliqua 

(papillosa).  5.  A.  rupestriSj  Hedw. 

(variat  foliis  nunc  secundis  nunc  undique  vdrsaiis). 
c.  folia  suberecta,  subsecunda,  basi  non  amplexicaulia. 

—  ovato-lanceolata,  acuta^  papillosa,  (pericbsetialia  si- 
milia?  sublongiora).  6.  A.  mutcMUs  (v.  supra), 
(variat  foliis  nunc  fidcatis  laxis,  nunc  confertiori- 

bus  minoribus  subsecundis  supremis  erectis). 

—  laxa  lanceolata,  basi  attenuata,  obtusiuscula,  margi- 

nibus  inflexis;  perichietialia  longiora,  convoluta. 

7.  A.  laxtfoUa  (v.  supra). 

B.  Folia  nbbvata. 

—  folia  lanceolata  acuta  (secunda)  nervo  tenui,  perichce- 

tium  subnuUum.  8.  A.  nivalis^  Hook. 

—  folia  lanceolata  acuta  (secunda)  confertiora,  magis  fal- 

cata,  pericheetialia  elongata,  convoluta. 

9.  A.  GrimsuUmay  Bruch. 

(Obs.<-^Tbis  is  now  called  by  Bruch  A.  RotMi, 

var.  alpina  to  me  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  var.  of 

A.  nivalisy  with  which  it  agrees  very  closely  in 
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the  structure  of  the  cauline  leaves^  though  the 
habit  is  that  of  A.  Rothii). 
—  folia  lanceolata^subulata,  felcato-secunda,   obtusius- 
cula,  nervo  yalidiore^  pericheetialia  longiora,  convo- 
luta,  (intima  enervia),  10.  A.  Rothiiy  Mohn 

— -  folia  lanceolato-subulata,  falcato-secunda,  obtusius- 
cula,  nenro  crasso^  latiori*  1 1 .  A.  crasrinervia,  Bruch. 
(This^  though  retained  by  Bruch  as  a  species^ 
appears  to  have  less  claim  to  that  distinction  than 
A.  Grimsulana). 
-—  folia    lineari-subulata   (longissima)   falcato-secunda, 
nervo  crasso  excurrente,  vel   totam  angustiorem 
folii  partem  replente.  12.  A.  subtUata^  Hanrey. 

[variat  foliis  minus  falcatis,  perichietio  sub- 
nullo  ;  A.  perichaHalis^  Hook,  fil.] 
2.  Theca  cylindrical  e  basi  ad  medium  et  ultra  indehiscens^ 
apicem  versus  tantum  in  valvulis  4  vel  8  fissa. 

2.  (AcROscHisMA,  Hook.  fit.  et  Wil$.) 
1.  A.  Wilsofd,  Hook.  fil. 

2.  GYMNOSTOMUM3  Hedw. 

8.  Gtmnostomum  (Eucladon)  complanatum,  nov.  sp. ;  sur- 
culis  erectis  fasciculatis  complanatis,  foliis  trifiariis  lateralis 
bus  patentibus  verticalibus  elliptico-lanceolatis  acutiusculis 
integris  nervo  subcontinuo^  dorsalibas  erectis  apice  recurvis 
subrotundis  apiculatis  nervo  subcontinuo,  perichcDtialibus 
longioribus  erectis  Unearibus^  theca  erecta  elliptico-oblonga 
ore  angustato-annulato,  operculo  longirostrato^  calyptra  di- 
midiata. 
Has.  New  Zealand.  On  the  stem  of  a  tree-fern,  growing 
with  Khizogonmm  pUtferumy  nobis. 

This  curious  Moss  will  probably  form  the  type  of  a  new 
genus,  analogous  to  Ht^popterygium  of  Bridel,  for  which  we 
propose  the  above  name  of  Eucladon.  We  have  not  seen  any 
mature  capsules,  but  in  those  which  clearly  show  the  annulus, 
we  find  no  trace  of  peristome.  In  habit  it  is  allied  to  Tetra^ 
phis  and  BcMstoatega.    Inflorescence  dioicous  and  terminal. 
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3.  ScHisTiDiUM,  Brid. 

9.  ScHiSTiDiUM  marffinatum,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  erecto,  foliis 
erecto-patentibtts  lanceolatis  subapiculatis  marginatis  so- 
lidinerviis  subdenticulatis,  theca  immersa  subrotunda^  oper- 
cqIo  conico-rostrato  erecto. 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island. 
Very  different  from  any  described  species. 

4.   POLYTRICHUM^  L. 

10.  PoLTTRiCHUM  compressum,  nov.  sp.;  caule  subsimplici, 
foliis  erecto-patentibas  lanceolato-subulatis  concavis  car- 
nosis  subserratisy  theca  inclinata  ovata  compressa  micro- 
stoma, operculo  conico-rostrato,  calyptra  apice  subpilosa. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Allied  to  P.  laviffotumy  Hook.,  |>ut  differs  in  the  compressed 
capsule  and  narrower  leaves. 

11.  PoLYTRiCHUM  sqtuimosum,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  elongate  squa- 
moso  supeme  £Eistigiatim  ramoso,  ramis  patentibus  brevi- 
bus  densis  curvatis,  foliis  dense  imbricatia  suberectis  lan- 
ceolato-subulatis strictis  serratis. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island.  Possibly  an  alpine  barren  state  of 
P.  dendroides,  but  very  different  in  aspect. 

5.  Splachnum,  Z. 

12.  Splachnum  purpurascens,  nov.  sp.;  caule  elongate,  fo- 
liis patentibus  obovato-acuminatis  apice  recurvis  integerri^- 
mis  undulatis  evanidinerviis,  theca  ovoideo-oblonga  su- 
perne  angustata,  apophysi  obconica  capsula  angustiore, 
operculo  conico. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  and  Campbell's  Island. 

Allied  to  S.  Octoblepharum ;  but  larger,  with  leaves  wider, 
less  produced  at  the  apex,  and  more  crisped  when  dry ;  cap- 
sule narrower,  and  more  tapering  below. 

6.  Grim  MIA,  Hedw. 

13.  Grimmi A yafea/a,  nov.  sp.;  caule  laxe  ceespitoso  ramoso 

2  R  2 
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pendalo,  foliis  falcato-secundis  lanceolato-subulatis  crassi- 

nerviis  canaliculatis  integerrimis,  theca  immersa  subsessili 

turbinata,  operculo  rostellato. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island. 

Allied  tx)  G.  rivularis^  but  very  distinct  in  its  falcate  leaves, 
which  have  a  broad^  thick^  excarrent  nerve. 

14.  Grimmia  tortuosGy  nov.  sp. ;  caule  pulvinato,  foliis 
erecto-patentibus  lineari-lanceolatis  acuminatis  piliferis 
siccitate  tortuosis^  theca  subsessili  urceolata,  operculo  con- 
vexo  umbonato. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Allied  to  G.  apocarpa,  but  the  leaves  much  longer  and 
narrower,  crisped  and  tortuous  when  dry,  the  margin  plane. 

7.  Weissia,  Hedw. 

15.  Wbissia  contecta,  nov.  sp.;  caule  ramoso  fastigiato,  fo- 
liis erectis  strictis  lanceolato-setaceis  integerrimis  solidi- 
nerviis,  seta  perbrevi,  theca  foliis  immersa  turbinata,  oper- 
culo rostrato. 

Hab.  Campbells  Island.  Unlike  any  described  Weissia ; 
allied  to  Dicranum  filiforme^  Schwaegr.,  but  has  the  teeth 
of  the  peristome  entire. 

16.  Weissia  stricta^  nov.  sp. ;  caule  ramoso,  foliis  subfalca- 
tis  lanceolato-setaceis  rigidis  canaliculatis  integerrimis 
crassinerviis  nervo  longe  excurrente,  theca  subrotunda, 
operculo  rostrato. 

Hab.  Kerguelen^s  Island. 
Unlike  any  described  species. 

17.  Wkissia  tartifolia,  nov.  sp.;  caule  ramoso,  foliis  paten- 
tibus  flexuosis  siccitate  crispatis  lineari-subulatis  canalicu- 
latis integerrimis  nervo  excurrente,  pericheefialibus  breviori- 
bus  convolutis,  seta  brevi,  theca  subrotunda,  operculo 
rostrato* 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island. 

Closely  allied  to  W.  stricta^  but  diflFering  in  its  crisped 
widely  spreading  leaves,  which  are  only  half  as  long. 
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8.  DiCRANUM,  Hedw. 

18.  DiCRANUM  Menziesiij  nov.  sp. ;  caule  subramoso,  foliis 
secundis  setaceis  basi  lanceolatis '  rigidiusculis  apice  serru- 
latis  strictis,  nervo  latiusculo  valido  subexcurrente,  seta 
brevi,  theca  foliis  subimmersa  elliptico-oblonga  basi  stru- 
mulosa,  operculo  longirostrato. 

Has.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  barren. 

Described  from  specimens  gathered  in  New  Zealand  by 
Menzies.  Resembles  D.  fasciatumy  Hedw.,  but  has  longer, 
more  setaceous  nerved  leaves^  solitary  seta,  and  an  oblong 
capsule. 

19.  DiCRAfiVM pungens,  nov.  sp.;  caule  elongato  subramoso, 
foliis  patentibus  secundis  lineari-lanceolatis  attenuatis  con- 
Yolutis  apice  carinatis  serratis  tenuinerviis :  perichfiBtialibus 
longissimis  convolutis,  seta  mediocri  tortili,  theca  oblonga 
inclinata  curvula,  operculo  longirostro. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Resembles  D.  Blumiiy  but  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  with  a 
different  capsule.  Distinct  from  D.  BUlcardieriy  Schwaegr.  in 
the  longer  and  narrower  leaves,  and  smaller  capsule. 

20.  DiCRANUM  setosum,  nov.  sp.;  caule  fragili  subramoso, 
foliis  erecto-patentibus  strictis  longissimis  lanceolato-seta-» 
ceis  fragilibus  apice  serrulatis  nervo  latiusculo  subexcur- 
rente,  seta  longiuscula,  theca  oblonga  curvata,  operculo 
longirostrato. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  and  Campbell's  Island. 

Allied  to  D.  capUhceum^  Bridel,  which  differs  in  having  a 
striated  capsule,  and  to  D.  hnffisetum,  Hook.,  which  has  a 
broader  indistinct  nerve,  and  straight  erect  capsule. 

21.  DiCRANUM  adphyUuniy  nov.  sp.;  caule  ramoso,  foliis 
erecto-patentibus  strictis  rigidis  lineari-lanceolatis  integerri- 
mis  canaliculatis  nervo  latissimo  continuo,  theca  subcylin- 
drica  erecta^  peristomii  dentibus  angustis  subintegris,  oper- 
culo longirostrato. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  and  Falkland  Islands. 
Allied  to  D.  longisetum^  Hook.,  but  the  leaves  longer  and 
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wider,  more  rigid,  less  setaceous  above  and  quite  entire,  the 
nerve  broader,  capsule  longer,  and  the  teeth  of  the  peristome 
smaller,  and  scarcely  bifid  except  at  the  apex. 

22.  DiCRANUM  robusttan,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  elongato  subra- 
moso,  foliis  falcato-secundis  longissimis  lineari-lanoeolatis 
setaceo-attenuatis  convolutis  spinuloso-  serrulads,  nervo 
latiusculo  exGurrente,  perichaetialibus  intimis  obtasis 
mucronulatis  enerviis  convolutis,  theca  cylindrica  indi- 
nata  curvula  strumulosa,  operculo  longirostrato. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island. 

A  larger  species  than  D.  pungenx^  differing  in  the  longer 
more  distinctly  serrated  leaves,  with  broader  excurrent  nerve, 
and  the  pericheetial  leaves  much  shorter,  capsule  longer  and 
strumose,  teeth  of  peristome  larger.  It  resembles  D.  majusy 
Turner,  in  general  appearance,  but  has  much  longer  leaves. 

23.  DiCRANUM  tenmfolium,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  ramoso,  foliis 
circinnato-falcatis  e  basi  lanceolata  longissime  capillaoeis 
integerrimis  nervo  lato  continue,  theca  suberecta  turbinata, 
operculo  longirostrato. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island. 

Allied  to  Jy.falcatumy  but  leaves  narrower  and  more  pro- 
duced, and  the  capsule  nearly  or  quite  erect  and  smaller. 
'24.  DiCRANUM  clathratumf  nov.  sp.;   caule  gracili   subra- 

moso,  foliis  dissitis  e  basi  quadrata  vaginante  linearibus 

patulis  apice  denticulatis  obtusis  solidinerviis,  seta  tortili, 

theca  erecta  turbinata,  operculo  longirostro,  peristomii  den- 

tibus  bi-trifidis  dathratis  basi  perforatis. 
Hab.  New  Zealand.      Under  the  falls   of  the  Eidi-Kidi 

River. 

Nearly  allied  to  Dicranum  vaginatum^  Hook.,  but  of  more 
slender  habit,  leaves  more  suddenly  dilated  below,  more 
spreading  and  linear  above,  capsule  not  contracted  below 
the  mouth  when  dry,  more  tapering  at  the  base,  peristome 
very  different  in  structure,  and  the  operculum  with  a  longer 
and  more  slender  beak. 
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9.  CAMPTiiOPUS^  Brid. 

25.  Camptlopus  capiUaceus,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  elongato  sub- 
ramoso  gracilis  foliis  dissitis  patulis  e  basi  dilatata.  vagi- 
nante  longe  capillaceis  flexuosis  integerrimis  solidineryiis  « 
pericheetialibus  longioribus  erectis,  seta  arcuata^  theca 
elliptica  striata  strumosa,  operculo  rostrato^  calyptra  dimi^ 
diata  basi  Integra. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands^  New  Zealand. 

Allied  to  Dicranumfilifolium^  Hornsch.  in  Fl.  Brazil,  which 
is  a  genuine  Campylopus^  ]with  leaves  scarcely  dilated  at  the 
base.  The  calyptra  in  our  moss  shows  the  inexpediency  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  genus  to  TTiysanomitrium. 

10.  Barbula^  Hedw. 

26.  Barbula  densifoUa,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  humili  subdiviso^ 
foliis  patentibus  confertis  lanceolato-acuminatis  acutis  mar- 
ginatis  apice  serratis  nervo  continuo,  theca  oblonga^  peris- 
tomii  dentibus  contortis  membrana  basilari  breviuscula^ 
operculo  subulato. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

From  B.  marginataj  Bruch  and  Schimper,  it  differs  in 
its  larger  size  and  acuminated  leaves^  the  nerve  not  excur- 
rent. 

27.  Barbula  ^ecto^a^  nov.  sp. ;  caule  elongato  subramoso, 
foliis  patulo-recurvis  lanceolatis  subcarinatis  acutis  apice 
serratis  nervo  continuo,  theca  cylindrica  curvula,  peristomii 
dentibus  contortis  tubo  ad  tertiam  partem  productOj  oper- 
culo subulato. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn* 

Differing  from  ail  the  European  SyfUrichUe  (Barbuke) 
in  the  distinctly  serrated  leaves,  which  are  not  at  all  pili- 
ferous.  In  size  and  general  aspect  it  resembles  J8.  Mulkri, 
Br.  and  Sch. 

11.  LoPHiODON,  Nov.  Gen. 

Calyptra  cuculliformis.  Seta  terminalis.  Peristmium 
simplex.    Denies  sedecim  pyramidati,  per  paria  approxi- 
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mati, — Habitus  Didymodontis  (Hedw.)     Nomen  a  Xo^a^, 
parva  crista. 

28.  LoPHiODON  strictus,  Hook.  fil.  et  Wils. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  and  Campbell's  Island* 

Caules  sesquiunciales,  graciles,  ramosi.  FoUa  erecta^  subse- 
cunda,  stricta,  siccitate  appressa,  rigida,  basilanceolata,  longe 
lineari-setacea,  nenro  valido  continuo^  apice  denticulata  ob- 
tusa  ibidem  paulo  latiora,  flavo-viridia.  InflorescetUia  dioica; 
flos  masculus  terminalis,  gemmiformis.  FoUa  perichatiaUa 
caulinis  majora,  convoluta.  Seta  uncia  brevior,  parum  tor- 
tills,  pallida.  TTieea  erecta,  ovato-cylindracea^  basi  rotundata, 
badia,  laevis,  nitida.  Peristoma  dentes  conniventes,  siccitate 
erecti,  breves,  apice  attenuati.  Anmdus  magnus.  Operculum 
oonico-subulatum,  rectum,  capsula  paulo  longius.  Calyptra 
capsula  longior,  fusca. 

12.  DiDYMODON,   Sckw^ 

29.  DiDYMODON  ?  papillatuSy  nov.  sp. ;  caule  elongate  ramoso^ 
foliis  patenti-recurvis  trifariis  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
margine  recurvis  solidinerviis  papiUosis  siccitate  erectis 
subincurvis. — Leskea  rubricaulis,  Tayl.  MSS. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land.     Without  fruit. 

A  very  peculiar  Moss,  resembling  a  Leskea^  but  the  peri- 
cJuBtia  are  terminal,  though  apparently  axillary  in  consequence 
of  the  growth  of  innovations. 

13.  Dbyptodon,  Brid. 

30.  Dryptodon  crispulus,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  ramoso  fastigiato, 
foliis  patentibus  ex  ovato  longe  acuminatis  carinatis; 
nervo  continue^  seta  perbrevi,  theca  elliptica^  operculo 
rostrato. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Resembles  Racomitrium  fasciculare  in  some  points,  but 
differs  in  the  very  short  setae  and  pale  elliptical  capsule. 

31.  Dryptodon  nipc*/m,  nov.  sp.;  caule  gracili  fastigiato 
ramoso,  foUis  patentibus  ovato-lanceolatis  carinatis  mar- 
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gine  recurvis,  nervo  subcontinao,  seta  brevi^  theca  elliptioo- 

oblonga  erecta^  opercalo  conico-acicalari. 
Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

Allied  toD.  crispulus,  but  more  robust,  with  shorter  leaves 
not  at  all  piliferous,  and  larger  capsules. 

14.  Gltphocarpa^  Brid, 

32.  Gltphocarpa  ptmlla,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  subramoso  pu- 
sillo,  foliis  erecto-patentibus  ovatis  acutis  reticulatis  mar« 
gine  planis,  nervo  subcontinuo,  theca  oemua  globosa, 
operculo  conico. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  2>.  LyaU,  Esq. 

Exceedingly  minute,  the  whole  plant  not  two  lines  in 
height.  The  only  species  at  all  resembling  it  is  G.  cemua, 
Wils.  MSS.,  a  British  qpecies  hot  yet  published. 

15.  Orthodontium,  Schtv. 

33.  Orthobontium  auairale,  nov.  sp.;  caule  ramoso  fas- 
tigiato  humili,  foliis  erecto-patentibus  erectisve  subrecur- 
vis  linearibus  subflexuosis,  nervo  subcontinuo,  theca  sub- 
erecta  oblonga  brevicolli,  operculo  brevirostrato. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands;  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn;  and 

Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Closely  allied  to  O.  gracUe,  Schwaegr.  (inlitt.)  {Bryumgra-' 
die,  Wils.  in  Eng.  Bot.  Suppl.  t.  2835),  but  differs  in  the 
form  of  the  capsule,  the  smaller  paler  peristome,  and  the 
more  distinct  nerve.  The  inflorescence  is  the  same  in  both, 
and  quite  different  from  that  of  O.  fineore,  Schwaegr. 

16.  Brachtmenium,  Hook* 

34.  Brachtmenium?  ovaium,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  humili,  fo- 
liis laxe  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  quinquefariis  ovato- 
oblongis  nervo  valido  apiculatis . 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  barren. 

Resembles  Tetraphis  pelbicida,  but  differs  in  the  excurrent 
nerve  and  5-farious  leaves. 
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17.  Bbyum,  L. 

35.  Brtum  blandum,  nov.  sp. ;  caule  sabsimplici^  foliis  ereo- 
to-patentibus  imbricatis  ellipticis  obtasis  concayis  integer- 
rimis  nervo  tenni  subcontinno  — — . 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island,  barren. 
A  beautiful  species,  with  brilliant  reddish  foliage,  allied  to 

B.  celhdare^  Hook,  in  Schwaegr.  Suppl.  t.  214,  a.,  bat  with 

larger,  more  ooncave  and  obtuse  leaves. 

36*  Brtum  vaganSj  nov.  sp. ;  caule  vage  ramoso,  foliis  pa- 
tentibus  secundis  ovato-lanceolatis  apiculatis  submargina- 
tis  apice  serratis  nervo  subcontinuo  -. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  barren. 

Allied  to  B.  WahUnbergii  (Br.  and  Sch.),  but  larger,  the 

leaves  twice  as  long,  less  succulent,  margined,  apiculate,  and 

the  nerve  almost  ezcurrent. 

37*  Bbtum  lavigaium^  nov.  sp. ;  caule  ramoso,  foliis  erecto- 
patentibus  imbricatis  ovatis  concavis  integerrimis  siccitate 
erectis  nervo  subcontinuo,  theca  pendula  obovato-oblonga, 
operculo  conico  obtuso. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  and  Falkland  Islands, 
barren.   Described  from  Van  Diemen^s  Land  specimens. 
A    very  distinct  species,    characterized  by  its  concave 

shining  subcoriaceoas  leaves,  intermixed  with  dark  purple 

radicles. 

88.  Brtum  tenaifblium^  nov.  sp. ;  caule  humili  simplid, 
foliis  erectis  subsecundis  lanceolato^subulatis  acutis  inte- 
gerrimis margine  evanidinerviis  reflexis,  perichastiaKbus 
longioribus  attenuatis,  theca  subpendula  oblonga  curvula 
basi  obconica  subapophysata,  operculo  conico. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 
A  very  small  species  allied  to  B.  polymorpkum,  Br.  and 

Schimp.  BryoL  Eur. ;   but  with  a  differently  shaped  capsule, 

the  inner  peristome  furnished  with  cilise ;  probably  dioicous. 

18.  Orthotrichum,  Hedw. 

39.  Orthotrichum  crassifolmmy  nov.  sp.;  caule  brevi  ra- 
mosiusculo,    foliis   erecto-patentibus    lanceolato-subulatis 
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obtusis  carnosis  nenro  crasso  subcontinuo,  theca  sabex- 
serta  pyriformi  lievi,  operculo  convezo  rostellato,  peris« 
tomii  dentibus  sedecim  absque  ciliis^  calyptra  glabra. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  CampbeU's  Island. 
Allied  perhaps  to  O.  psychrophibim,  Montagne;  but  has 

leaves  more  erect^  not  reflexed  in  the  margin,  and  the  capsule 

is  without  striee^  and  furnished  with  a  single  peristome.     It 

is  very  unlike  O.  Magellanicumy  Montagne. 

40.  Orthotbichum  anffustifoliumy  nov.  sp.;  caule  brevi 
ramosiusculo,  foliis  lineari-subulatis  angustissimis  erectis 
carnosis  nervo  continuo,  theca  immersa  subsessili  elliptica, 
opercido  rostellato^  peristomii  dentibus  sedecim  absque 
dliis. 

Hab.  Campbell^s  Island. 

Allied  to  the  last,  but  has  longer,  narrower,  and  almost 
setaceous  leaves,  and  smaller  immersed  capsules. 

19.  FissiDENS,  Hedw. 

41.  FissiDENS  capitaius,  nov.  sp.;  caule  subsimplici  apice 
subdiviso,  foliis  distichis  quindecim-jugis  confertis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  acutis  siccitate  incurvis  nervo  subcontinuo 
diaphano^  areolis  rotundis  subpunctatis,  setis  terminali- 
bus,  theca  ovata  cemua,  flore  masculo  ad  basin  peri- 
chcetii. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 

The  stems  often  bear  two  setae  at  the  extremity,  each  from 
a  separate  pericheBtium  on  a  short  ramulus,  with  an  inter- 
mediate perigonium,  containing  8-10  antheridia  without 
paraphyses. 

42.  FissiDENS  oblofiffifoliuSf  nov.  sp. ;  caole  subramoso, 
foliis  distichis  viginti-jugis  linearibus  obtusis  siccitate 
incurvis  nervo  subcontinuo  peUucido,  areolis  guttulatis, 
seta  terminali,  theca  ovata  cemua,  flore  masculo  axillari. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 

Differs  from  the  last  in  the  linear  obtuse  leaves,  of  firmer 
texture,  and  more  intense  yellowish  green  colour ;  also  in  the 
position  of  the  perigonia. 
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20.  Phtllooonium,  Brid. 

43.  Phtllogonium  eleganSy  nov.  sp.;  caule  repente  vage 
ramoso  humili^  ramis  subsimplicibus  brevibus  compressis^ 
foliis  distichis  arete  et  concinne  imbricatis  oblongis  sub- 
cymbiformibus  obtusis  compresso-carinatis  integerrimis 
enerviis^  seta  brevi^  theca  suberecta  obovata,  operculo 
conico-rostrato,  calyptra  mitraeformi  subpilosa  basi  lacera. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  S^ealand. 

A  very  small  beautiful  shining  species,  closely  allied  to 
Phyllog.Jvlgens,  Brid.,  of  which  we  have  seen  no  perfect  spe- 
cimens ;  hence  we  are  unable  to  determine  whether  a  cuculli- 
form  calyptra  be  a  proper  feature  of  the  genus,  which  as 
constituted  by  Bridel  is  untenable,  including  both  acro- 
carpous and  pleurocarpous  Mosses. 

21.  Hymbnodon,  {Nov.  Gen,) 

Seta  lateralis,  basilaris.  Peristomium  simplex ;  denies 
sedecim,  membranacei,  fugaces,  eequidistantes,  lineari-subu- 
lati  imperforati  in  cupulam  conniventes  apicibusque  cohse- 
rentes,  membrana  basilari  angusta  persistente  connexi.  Ca- 
lyptra dimidiata.  Nomen  ab  viiriv  et  o5«v. — Genus  pro- 
prium,  filicoideumy  habitu  Rhizogonio  {Brid.)  Surculi 
frondi/armeSy  dense  fasciculatiy  erectly  perichcBtia  ad  basin 
gerentes.  Folia  subdisticha,  aruginosa,  papillosa,  Immoresn 
repellentia.  ThecsL  alte  pedunculata,  suberecta^  subcylindratea. 
Habitatio  arborea.    Yita  perennis. 

44.  H YMENODON  pUtfeTUs,  Hook.  fil.  et  Wils. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand. 

23.  HooKERiA,  Sm. 

45.  HooKERiA  pulcheUay  noy,  sp.;  caule  procumbente  dis- 
tiche  ramoso,  ramis  compressis,  foliis  confertis  imbricatis 
subdistichis  obovatis  obtusis  marginatis  seminerviis,  theca 
suberecta  oblonga  apophysata,  operculo  rostrato,  calyptra 
basi  densissime  fimbriata  supeme  glabra. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
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A  beautiful  little  species  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with  the 
calyptra  exactly  as  in  Daltonia  splachnoides,  (Schwaegr.)  con- 
necting that  moss  with  the  genuine  Hookerue. 
46.  HooKBRiA  nervosa^  nov.  sp.;  caule  ramosiusculo  fasti- 
giato,  foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  ovato-lanceolatis 
acuminatis  carinatis  marginatis  integerrimis  soUdinerviis, 
theca  ovato-cylindrica  erecta  apophysata^   calyptra  basi 
fimbriata. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Exceedingly  like  Daltonia  splachnoides,  differing  thus: — 
Inflorescence  not  hermaphrodite  as  in  that  moss,  peristome 
shorter,  inner  one  more  decidedly  that  of  Hookeria,  caljrptra 
twice  as  long,  capsule  more  oblong,  leases  wider,  more 
spreading  and  carinate,  the  nerve  extending  quite  to  the 
apex. 

47*  HooKERiA  aptcutata^  noT.  sp.;  caule  compresso  simpli- 
ciusculo,    foUis    imbricato-distichis  rotundatis    apiculatis 
marginatis  apice  subdenticulatis  subenerviis. 
Has.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  barren. 

Differs  from  H.  aspknioides,  Schweegr.  in  its  smaller  size 
and  the  more  entire  leaves,  which  have  the  margin  distinctly 
cartilaginous,  undulated  when  dry. 

48.  HooKERiA  flaccida,  nov.  sp.;  caule  elongato  erecto 
debili  ramosiusculo,  foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus 
ellipticis  concavis  obtusis  apiculatis  integerrimis  anguste 
marginatis  evanidinerviis,  seta  elongata  Isevi,  theca  erecta 
obovato-oblonga,  operculo  rostrato,  calyptra  glabra  basi 
fimbriata. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

A  very  remarkable  species,  of  soft  delicate  texture,  with 
the  calyptra  as  in  Daltonia  splachnoides. 

49.  HooKBRiA  Dicksoni,  Hook.  mss. ;  caule  ramoso  com- 
planato,  ramis  compressis,  foliis  laxe  imbricatis  subdis- 
tichis  elliptico-oblongis  undulatis  integerrimis  marginatis 
seminerviis  acumine  brevi,  seta  leevi,  theca  elliptica  cemua, 
operculo  rostellato,  calyptra  glabra. 
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Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn  and  Falklands. 

Allied  to  H.  pukheUa,  but  has  leaves  less  crowded,  more 
erect,  less  obtuse,  elliptical  and  shortly  acaininated  with 
larger  areolae,  the  capsules  larger  and  decidedly  oemuoos. 
In  the  original  specimen  from  Mr.  Dickson,  the  calyptra  is 
fringed  at  the  base;  but  our  specimens  from  the  above 
Islands  scarcely  exhibit  this  character. 

50.  HooKERTA  deniatay  nov.  sp.;  caule  erectiusculo  subra- 
moso,  foliis  laxe  imbricatis  subquadrifariis  lateralibus  dis- 
tichis  intermediis  appressis  subrotundis  grosse  dentatis 
seminerviis,  theca  pendula  ovata,  operculo  rostratu^  ca- 
lyptra glabra. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  Campbell's  Island. 

Allied  to  H.  quadrtfariay  Book. ;  but  smaller,  and  easily 
known  by  its  dentate  leaves.  In  general  aspect  it  approadies 
H.  cristata. 

51.  HooKBRiA  j9«»c/ato,  nov,  sp.;  caule  pinnatim  ramoso, 
ramis  compressis,  foliis  subdistichis  imbricatis  patentibus 
obovatis  subapiculatis  semilatis  punctato-areolatis  semi-* 
nerviis,  perichsetialibus  squarrosis,  seta  laevi,  theca  nu- 
tante  elliptica,  operculo  rostrato,  calyptra  glabra  albida 
camosa. 

var.  )3  obUmg^folia ;  ramis  minus  compressis,  foliis  erecto- 
patentibus  oblongo-obovatis  siccitate  undulatis  eroso- 
denticulatis  nervo  validiore  ultramedium  attingente. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 
Remarkable  for  the  minutely  punctate  areolation  of  the 

leaves. 
The  var.  ^3  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  a  different  spedes,  with 

stems  subdendroid,  more  decidedly  and  copiously  pinnate, 

the  leaves  longer,  less  spreading,  of  a  darker  green,  and  un* 

dulated. 

52.  HooKERiA  crifpulay  nov.  sp. ;  caule  ramoso  complanato, 
ramis  compressis,  foliis  laxe  imbricatis  subdistichis  pAten- 
tibus  suboUiquis  apiculatis  maif;inatis  subundulatis  inte- 
gerrimis    seminerviis    opacis  infeme  pellucidis    siccitate 
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ciispatis^  perichietialibiis  ovato-acaminatiBy  seta  laeyi,  theca 

ovata  horizontally  operculo  rostrato^  calyptra  sabpilosa  basi 

fimbriata. 
Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 

A  small  species  allied  to  H.  IHcksaniy  but  with  the  areola- 
tion  of  the  leaf  much  more  minute,  calyptra  like  that  of  Dal^ 
tofda  splachnoides. 

53.  HooKBRiA  rotundtfolia^  nov.  sp.;  caule  ramoso  compla- 
nato,  ramis  compressis,  foliis  imbricatis  subdistichis  ovato- 
rotundis  apiculatis  marginatis  apice  denticulatis  seminerviis 
(areolis  majasculis  hexagonis),  seta  laevi,  theca  elliptioo- 
oblonga  horizontali,  operculo  rostrato. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 

Still  more  closely  allied  to  H.  Dicksordy  but  differs  in  the 
smaller  leaves,  with  a  broader  denticulate  margin.  From  H. 
cnymUij  which  it  also  much  resembles,  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  rounder  leaves,  with  larger  and  more  uniform  areolae. 

24.  Leskba,  Hedw. 

54.  LssKEA  m/ieb,  nov.  sp«;  caule  vage  ramoso,  ramis  Ion. 
giusculis  subsimphcibus  teretibus,  fohis  imbricatis  sub- 
erectis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  concavis  integerrimis 
basi  binerviis,  seta  laevi,  theca  cylindrica  suberecta  cur- 
vula,  operculo  brevirostrato. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  barren.  Described  in  part 
from  a  specimen  gathered  in  Staten  Land,  by  Menzies. 
No.  18. 

Resembles  Hypnum  stramineum,  but  has  the  leaves  acu- 
minated, and  almost  piliferous,  and  the  operculum  rostrate. 

25.  Hypnum,  L. 

56.  Hypnum  ehngatum^  nov.  sp. ;  caule  elongate  robusto 
subramoso,  ramis  elongatis,  foliis  erecto-patentibus  ovato- 
lanceolatis  apiculatis  striatis  serrulatis  nervo  excurrente. 

Hab.  Lord    Auckland's    group    and     Campbell's    Island, 
barren. 
Similar  to  H.  densum^  8w»',  but  has  leaves  less  attenuated 
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above,  less  distinctly  serrated,  not  fragile^  and  the  nenre  ex- 
current. 
56.  H YPNUM  consimiley  nov.  sp. ;  caule  elongato  sabramoso 

debili,  foliis  erecto-patentibas  superioribus  secundis  ovate- 

lanceolatis  acuminatis  serrulatis  striatis  nervo  subexcur- 

rente. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Like  the  last,  but  with  leaves  of  a  different  shape,  gradually 
tapering  to  a  point,  more  minutely  serrulate,  nerve  stronger, 
and  the  areolation  more  minute. 
57*  Htpnum  scabrtfoliumj  nov.  sp.;  caule  pinnato^  foliis 

laxe  imbricatis  ovato-lanoeolatis  acuminatis  margine  scabris 

dorso  papillosis  nervo  valido  subexcxirrente. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  barren. 

Allied  to  H.  crupifoUum,  Hook.;  but  smaller^  and  the 
leaves  not  plicate  nor  falcate. 

58.  Htpnum  hispidum^  nov.  sp. ;  caule  arcuato  ramosius- 
culo,  foliis  imbricatis  falcato-secundis  ovatis  longe  acumi- 
natis plicatis  integerrimis  nervo  crasso  longe  excurrente^ 
seta  leevi,  theca  ovata  eequali,  operculo  longirostro. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  barren.   Described,  as  to  the 
fructification,  from  New  Zealand  specimens. 
Apparently  amphibious;    the  elongated  aquatic  state  re- 
sembles Anictangium  aquaticum^  Hedw. 

59.  Hypnum  chlamydophyllum,  nov.  sp ;  caule  ramosiusculo, 
ramis  elongatis  simplicibus  apice  cuspidatis,  foliis  imbri* 
catis  patulis  quadrato-rotundis  obtusis  concavis  basi  trun- 
catis  integerrimis  nervo  breviusculo  evanido,  seta  elongata 
gracili  leevi,  theca  ovato-oblonga  cemua,  operculo  conioo. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island,  barren.    Described  in  part  from 

Van  Diemen's  Land  specimens. 

Allied  to  H.^iochleartfoliumf  Schwaegr.  but  differing  in  the 
cuspidate  branches,  broader  and  more  flaccid  leaves,  curiotisly 
widened  and  truncated  at  the  base,  where  a  number  of  lax^e 
pellucid  cells  are  visible ;  the  seta  also  is  longer  and  more 
slender.  From  H.  auriculatumj  Mont,  it  differs  in  its  wider 
leaves* 
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60.  Htpnum  gractley  hot.  sp. ;  caule  ramoso,  ramis  gracili- 

buB  subrecorvis^  foliis  imbricatis  secundis  erecto-patenti- 

bus  ellipticis  obtusiusculis  concavis  subdenticulatis   sub- 

enerviis,  perichstialibus  squarrosis. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group^  without  fruit. 

Allied  to  H*  micans,  Wils.  in  Hook.  Br.  Fl.,  but  has  larger 
leaves^  not  recurved  at  the  margin. 
Gl.  Htpnum  acuttfoUum'^  nov.  sp.;  caule  fastigiato  ramoso, 

foliis  dense  imbricatis  suberectis  elliptico-lanceolatis  acu- 

minatis  enenriis  integerrimis. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island,  barren. 

Allied  to  H.  extenuaiumf  Brid.?  but  smaller,  with  t^e 
leaves  more  erect,  and  tapering  gradually  to  a  very  narrow 
point 

62.  Htpnum  poHiumy  nov.  sp.;  caule  ramoso  compresso, 
foliis  distichis  patentibus  oblongis  compresso*carinatis 
subpiliferis  integerrimis  enerviis,  seta  lievi,  theca  suberecta 
oblonga. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  with  capsules.    Kergue- 

len^s  Island,  barren, 

A  very  beautiful,  silky  moss,  unlike  any  described  species, 
and,  except  in  the  peristome,  more  like  a  Leskea. 

63.  Htpnum  retteulatumj  nov.  sp. ;  caule  erecto  simplicius- 
culo,  foliis  distichis  patentibus  ovato-lanceolatis  acuminatis 
vix  piliferis  submarginatis  reticulatis  apice  serrulatis  nervo 
ienui  subexcurrente. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  barren. 

Differs  from  H.  sttbbasUarey  Hook,  in  the  acuminated  and 
distichous  leaves  and  the  subexcurrent  nerve.  In  habit  it 
much  resembles  H.  dentieidatum. 

64.  Htpnum  suipilosumy  nov.  sp.;  caule  subfastigiato  ra- 
moso, foliis  imbricatis  suberectis  cordato-ovatis  acuminatis 
subpiliferis  concavis  striatis  serrulatis  ruptinerviis. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  barren. 

Nearly  allied  to  H.  rutabulum^  but  smaller,  the  leaves  more 
rigid  and  more  closely  imbricated, 

65.  Htpnum  compiasaiumf  nov*  sp.;  caule  elongato  ramoso, 
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foliis  secondia  patentibus  ovato-lanceolatb  acaminalis  mar- 
gine  incrassatis  integerrimis  soHdinerviis. 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Island  and  Falkland  Islands. 
The  leaves  resemble  those  of  Cinclidotus/ontinaloide$,  but 

the  habit  is  different,  and  more  like  that  of  Hypmtm  macri* 

Jblium. 

66.  Hypnum  paradoxum,  nor.  sp.;  daule  repente  subpin- 
nato»  foliis  falcato-secnndis  OTato-liEmceolatis  acnminatis 
striatis  serrulatis  ruptinerviis^  seta  scabra,  theca  cemua 
ovato-oblonga. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 

In  everything  but  the  scabrous  seta  this  moss  is  exceed- 
ingly like  H.  aduncum. 

6*J.  Hypnuh  huAduin^  n.  sp. ;  caule  ramoso  humili,  f^riiia 
imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  ovato-acuminatis  apice  at- 
tenuatis  integerrimis  margine  reflexis  basi  binerviis,  seta 
lievi,  theca  cernua  ovato-oblonga. 

Hab.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn. 
Resembles   H.  Siksiacum,  Schwaegr.    but    in  character 

wholly  different,  and  more  allied  to  H.  adnatumy  Hedw.  from 

which  it  differs  in  its  flaccid  leaves,  which  have  ihe  margin 

recurved  to  the  summit  as  in  H.  rugulo9um. 

63.  Hypnum  faUnfoliumy  nov.  sp. ;  caule  procumbente  vage 
ramoso,  ramis  brevibus  subsimplidbus  compressis,  folus 
distichis  imbricatis  patentibus  oblongo-acinaciformibus  ob- 
tusis  enerviis  integerrimis,  seta  l»vi,  theca  elliptico-oblonga 
nutante,  operculo  conico. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 
A  very  beautiful  and  remarkable  species  with  shining 

leaves ;  in  habit  allied  to  Leskea  triehomanoidesj  but  with  the 

peristome  truly  that  of  a  Hypnum. 

69.  Hypnum  fnarffiruUutn,  nov.  sp.  ;  dendroideum,  caule 
erecto  fasciculatim  ramoso,  foliis  laxe  subbifariam  imbri- 
catis erecto-patentibus  ovato-oblongis  concaviusculis  mar- 
ginatis  serrulatis  solidinerviis  (nervo  dorso  spinuloso), 
theca  cernua  cylindrica  curvula  sulcata,  operculo  rostrato. 

Hab.  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 
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Allied  to  H.  tpininerviwny  Hook,  but  taller,  the  leaves 
more  distant  and  oblique,  less  strongly  serrated,  distinctly 
bordered,  nerve  stronger  and  reticulation  smaller. 

70.  HyiPfiuujmkmuiium,  nov.sp.;  caule  humili  diviso  pin- 
natim  ramoso,  foliis  imhricatis  erecto-patentibus  raniulinis 
subsecundis  ovatis  acuminatis  concaviusculis  enerviis  inte- 
gerrimis,  perichstialibus  squarrosis^  seta  Invi^  theca  oyata 
cemua. 

Hab  •  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand. 

Somewhat  allied  in  habit  to  H.  myosuroideSf  but  smaller. 
We  have  not  seen  the  operculum. 

71.  Htpnum  crimtum,  nov.sp.;  caule  procumbente  bipin- 
natim  ramoso,  ramis  planiusculis  apice  cuspidatis,  foliis 
patentibus  ellipticis  concavis  convolutis  obtusis  longe 
piliferis  integerrimis  subenerviis,  seta  kevi,  theca  subovata 
cemua,  operoulo  conico. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Differs  from  Bridel's  description  of  H.  es[^tenuaium  in  the 
following  particulars.  Stem  pinnate,  branches  not  fiagelli- 
form,  leaves  not  ovate-lanceolate,  the  areol®  not  ^'  laxe-rhom- 
boideee,"  nor  are  any  of  the  leaves  destitute  of  piliform 
terminations,  and  there  is  no  resemblance  to  H.  cupressin 
forme. 

72.  Hypnhm  Drummonduy  Tayl.  mss. ;  caule  vage  ramoso, 
ramis  subsimplicibus  subincurvis,  foliis  patentibus  secundis 
(surrectis)  ovatis  acutis  margine  recurvis  integerrimis  ener- 
viis,  seta  ksvi,  theca  suberecta  oblonga  curvula,  operculo 
longirostrato.  —  H.  Drummondiij  Tayl.  mss.  sine  descript. 
Van   Diemen's    Land.    (1840).     Found    also    at    King 

George's  Sound,  New  Holland,  by  Mr.  Cunmngliamy  and 
at  Swan  River  by  Mr.  James  Drummond. 

This  moss  is  allied  to  H.  Haldiaman,  Greville  (which  is 
the  original  name  for  the  moss  named  H.  cwrvirostre^ 
Bridely  Br.  Un.)  and  to  H.  Loxense,  Schwaegr.  but  has 
the  leaves  more  decidedly  recurved  in  the  margin,  the 
whole  plant  smaller,  of  a  shining  golden  brown  colour, 
tinged  below  with  red. 

2s  2 
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73.  HypNUM  divuisum^  nov.  sp. ;  caule  rigido  crasso  snb- 
dendroideo  superne  ramoso^  ramis  confertis  subsimplicibus 
incurviusculis,  foliis  patulis  laxe  imbricatis  obovato-rotun- 
datis  concavis  obtusissimis  minutissime  serrulatds  semi* 
nerviis  areolis  punctatis,  seta  laevi,  theca  ovata  eernua, 
operculo  conico-acuminato. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

In  habit  not  unlike  H.  vagans^  Homsch.,  but  that  has  api- 

culate  leaves^  less  widely  patent,  and  is  altogether  a  more 

handsome  moss. 

(7b  be  continued). 


HBPATiCiE  NoViB  Zelandt^  ct  TASMANiiE ;  being  cha^ 
racters  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  Hepatic^  discovered 
in  the  Islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land^ 
during  tlie  Voyage  of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and 
Terror,  together  with  those  collected  by  R.  C.  Gunn  and 
W.  ColensOj  Esqrs.;  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Taylor. 

Continued  from  page  481  of  the  Volume.) 

III. — Species  op  New  Zealand. 

Junoermannia^  Zr. 

(Gottsehea,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 
1.  /.  Balfouriana,  n.  sp. ;  caule  subesespitoso  erecto  sub- 
ramoso  squamoso,  foliis  subimbricatis  patentibus  planis 
lobo  ventrali  oblongo  subtus  apicem  versus  cristato  cristis 
tribus  lanceolatis  ciliatis  dorsali  semiovato  utroque  obtnso 
ciliato,  stipulis  quadrato-rotundatis  quadrifidis  laciniis  ob- 
tusis  ciliato-dentatis. 
Hab.  New  Zealand,  Dr.  Stajiger  and  Mr.  Colenso. 

Stems  about  two  inches  high,  pale  green^  rising  from  a 
creeping  root,  the  scales  lanceolate,  ciliate.  Leaves  crowded 
but  scarcely  imbricated,  oblongJanceolate,  very  obtuse,  bear- 
ing above  a  vertical  lobe  more  than  half  the  length  of  the 
leaf,  the  two  lobes  at  their  bases  embrace  the  stem.     Both 
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lobes,  as  well  as  the  lacinice  of  the  stipules,  are  obtuse  and 
ciliated. 

In  February,  1842,  Dr,  Taylor  received  this  New  Zealand 
species  from  Dr.  Balfour  of  Glasgow,  with  whose  permis- 
sion, and  after  whom,  it  has  been  named.  More  lately, 
the  same  has  been  collected  by  Mr.  Colenso,  and  in  the  same 
Island.  The  Gottschea  of  Nees  are  a  tribe  of  Jungermannue 
unknown  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  while  in  the  southern 
they  range  from  the  latitude  of  Cape  Horn  to  within  six 
degrees  of  the  equator,  as  at  Java,  whence  three  species  hare 
been  brought  to  Europe.  Of  these  it  is  to  Gottschea  Blumii 
of  Nees  that  the  present  is  most  nearly  allied,  and  from 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  smaller  size,  by  its 
leayes  less  falcate,  by  the  more  entire  cauline  scales,  and 
above  all  by  the  quadrifid  stipules. 

2.  J.  repletaj  n.  sp.;  caule  C6espitoso  erecto  ramoso,  foliis 
imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  amplexicaulibus  lobo  ventrali 
late  ovato-lanceolato  subacuto  subtus  apicem  versus  cris- 
tato  cristis  tribus  subintegerrimis  dorsali  foliigeno  late 
ovato  uniplicato  utroque  dentato,  stipulis  imbricatis  ob- 
longis  bifidis  segmentis  biladniatis  ciliatis. 
Hab.  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Colenso. 

Tufts  close,  very  pale,  pea-green.  Roots  purple.  Stems 
about  two  inches  high,  branched  above.  Leaves  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  long,  more  erect  when  dry,  nearly  patent 
when  moistened,  scarcely  acute,  the  cellules  large,  the  teeth 
of  the  margin  are  very  long  and  usually  a  little  curved.  The 
dorsal  lobe  is  shorter  than  the  ventral.  Stipules  deeply 
bifid,  their  segments  with  shallower  divisions.  There  are  no 
scales  on  the  stems.  The  margins  of  the  leaves  are  so 
incised  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  sublobate* 

From  the  preceding,  this  species  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  shorter,  wider,  and  more  acute  leaves,  by  their  larger 
dentation  and  by  the  bifid  stipules ;  from  Gottschea  Bbtmiiy 
Nees,  by  the  shorter,  straighter,  and  more  acute  leaves,  and 
from  both  by  the  absence  of  cauline  scales. 
S.  /.  aj^endiculata.  Hook. ;  Muaci  Ewot.  t.  15. 
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Hab.  New  Zealand. 

4.  J.ungutcularis,  n.  sp.;  caule  subctespitoso  prostrato  sub* 
ramoso  complanato  squamosO)  foliis  imbricatds  patentibus 
ampIexicauUbus  lobo  ventrali  elongate  elliptico  obtoso  basi 
antica  elongata  ciliata  caeterum  dentato  suboniplicato  dor- 
sali  lat^  ovato  truncato  ciliato-dentato,  stdpulis  bifidis  s^* 
mentis  laciniatis  ciliatis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  lying  flat  on  decayed  bark  of  trees^  very  pale  pea- 
green.  Stems  scarcely  one  and  a  half  inches  high,  with  one 
or  two  erect  annual  shoots  from  their  summits.  The  leaTes 
lie  nearly  in  the  same  plane  and  embrace  the  stem  between 
the  lobes,  the  ventral  lobe  is  remarkably  ciliated  at  the  ant&- 
base;  the  joining  of  the  dorsal  lobe  is  protracted  on  the 
ventral  into  a  linear  crest.  Cauline  scales  linear,  divided  above 
into  two  or  three  linear-setaceous  branches.  The  elongated 
ciliee  of  the  leaves,  stipules  and  cauline  scales  being  com* 
posed  of  a  single  series  of  cellules,  appear  articulated.  Sti- 
pules lai^e,  bifid,  each  segment  usually  bilaciniated,  some- 
times however  the  stipule  is  composed  of  three  lacinise  only. 

The  present  species,  in  character,  comes  very  near  to  our 
J.repleta.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  scaly  stem,  its  more 
obtuse  ventral  lobe,  which  too  is  elongato-ciliate  at  the  base, 
by  the  very  distinctly  truncate  dorsal  lobe,  and  by  the  deeper 
iaciniation  of  its  stipules.  It  is  besides  of  a  brighter,  though 
paler  green  colour,  and  its  stems  are  shorter. 

5.  /.  ttdoides^  n.  sp. ;  caule  disperse  procumbente  abbreviate 
subramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  apice  dentatis  lobo 
ventrali  ovato-lanceolato  acuto  dorsali  breviore  ovato  apice 
truncato  margine  anteriore  recurvo. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Colenso. 

Plants  growing  among  tufts  of  other  Musci  or  ffepatioB, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  very  pale  greenish-yeUow,  suboom- 
pressed,  wide,  short,  their  tops  obtuse.  Leaves  thickly  set, 
embracing  the  stems  by  their  bases  :  the  lower  leaves  are 
scarcely  dentate,  but  the  upper  and  younger  have  large  rather 
obtuse  teeth  ;  the  dorsal  lobe,  not  half  the  size  of  the  ventral, 
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is  truncate  at  the  top,  and  is  concare  from  the  anterior  mar- 
gin b^g  reflezed.    There  are  no  stipules. 

This  is  allied  to  Oottsehea  aUgera  of  Neas  from  Java,  by 
the  figure  of  both  lobes  of  the  leaves ;  but  these  are  less 
toothed  and  the  stipules  are  altc^ether  wanting* 

(Jungermannia,  Nee»  v.  Egenbeck.) 

6.  /.  monodofi,  n.  sp.;   caule  csespitoso  procumbente  vage 
subramoso  apice  incurvo,  foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibns 
secundis  unico  dente  apicidatis,    calyce  terminali  ovato 
inflato  plicato  acuminulato  ore  denticukto. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patdies  lying  usually  on  o&er  Mm$ei  or  Juttgermamda,  of 
a  dusky,  tawny  colour.  Stems  scarcely  one  inch  long,  chan* 
nelled  on  the  upper  side,  sending  down  rootlets  from  their 
entire  length.  Hie  lower  leaves  much  the  smallest,  all  of 
them  pointing  upwards.  Pericheetial  leaves  four,  the  exte- 
rior bifid,  the  interior  trifid,  all  of  th^n  denticulate.  Calyces 
widely  ovate,  longitudinally  plicate. 

•This  has  been  compared  to  Junff.  contracta  of  Nees,  from 
Java.  It  may  be  known  to  be  different  by  its  shorter  stems, 
incurved  at  their  summits,  and  by  the  more  densely  imbri- 
cated leaves,  which  are  more  obtuse  and  strikingly  uni- 
dentate. 

7«  •/.  inundata,  n.  sp. ;  caule  implezo  prostrato  subramoso, 
foliis  subimbricatis  subpatentibus  oblongo-rotundatis  con- 
cavis  integerrimis  margine  apicali  incurve,  stipidis  ovatis 
acutis  bidentatis,  calyce  terminali  oblongo  apice  dentato, 
capsula  spheerica. 
Hab.  In  inundated  situations,  New  Zealand* 

Patches  several  inches  broad,  pale  dusky  green.  Stems 
scarcely  one  inch  long.  Leaves  approximated,  often  homo- 
maUous,  slightly  decurrent  in  fix>nt,  their  structure  dense. 
Stipules  large,  broadly  ovate,  having  a  shallow  notch  on  the 
very  summit;  sometimes  this  notch  is  wanting.  Perichaetial 
leaves  larger  and  more  patent  than  the  cauline.  Calyx 
broadly  oblong,  thick,  plicate  at  the  summit,  and  dividing 
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into  four  or  five  short  blunt  teeth.  Pedicel  about  half  an 
inch  long.  Capsule  spheBrical;  seeds  brownish-red^  na- 
merous ;  spiral  filaments  broad  in  the  middle,  much  acumi- 
nated at  both  ends^  having  a  double  helix. 

8.  J.rotata^  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente  recurve 
ramosOy  ramis  patenti-recurvis,  foUis  imbricatis  erecto- 
patentibus  secundis  rotundatis  concaviusculis  integerrimis 
margine  anteiiore  subdecurrente. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  several  inches  in  diameter;  the  older  parts 
blackish,  the  newer  parts  olive.  Stems  three  inches  long^ 
much  and  irregularly  branched,  the  branches  frequently  cur- 
ving back.  Leaves  with  an  oblique  base  across  the  stem, 
otherwise  nearly  round,  their  margin  by  no  means  incrassated^ 
their  structure  densely  cellular. 

The  determination  of  this  species,  whose  fructification  is 
unknown,  is  unsatisfactory,  from  its  strong  resemblance  to 
Jung.  Schraderi  of  Martins.  It  appears  to  be  distinct  by  its 
greater  size,  by  the  minuter  cellules  of  its  leaves  and  more 
branched  habit. 

(Gymnanthe,  TayL) 

9.  /.  tenella,  nobis  supra,  p.  377* 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

(Lophocolea,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

10.  J.  (Uademata,  n.  sp. ;  caule  implexo  prostrato  complanato 
vage  ramosoy  foliis  subcontiguis  patentibus  ovato-oblongis 
emarginatis  segmentis  divaricatis  spiniformibns,  stipulis 
quadrifidis  segmentis  linearibus,  calyce  terminali  cylindra- 
ceo-oblongo  triquetro  trialato  alis  dentatis  bilabiato  ciliato 
labio  inferiore  longiore  bifido. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  thin,  several  inches  wide,  pale  dusky  olive.  Stem 
about  one  inch  long;  the  branches  few,  patent.  Leaves 
scarcely  imbricated,  lying  in  the  same  plane,  oblong,  the 
outline  swelling  out  about  the  middle  of  the  anterior  margin, 
their  cells  large,  their  rinm  obtuse,  the  segments  much 
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divaricated.  The  stipules  haye  four  setaceous  segments 
which  are  quite  entire.  The  pericheetial  leaves  are  more 
erect,  wider,  and  their  margin  is  more  waved  than  the 
cauline,  they  are  sometimes  sparingly  dentate.  The  oblong 
triquetrous  calyx  has  the  mouth  beautifully  fringed  and  one 
lip  much  longer  than  the  other ;  it  has  usually  three  wings 
which  are  strongly  dentate.  The  perigonia  occur  about  the 
middle  of  a  shoot  and  consist  of  closely  imbricated,  adpressed^ 
upright  leaves,  ventricose  at  the  base,  their  points  standing 
out  from  the  stem;  the  stipules  of  the  perigonia  are  less 
compounded  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  stem,  being  for  the 
most  part  simply  bifid.  The  capsule  is  oblong,  splitting  into 
four  elliptical  valves,  discharging  numerous,  minute,  round 
seeds  and  spiral  filaments  with  a  double  helix. 

This  species  approaches  the  European  Jung,  bidentata  L. 
differing  from  it  by  its  smaller  size,  more  deeply  notched 
leaves,  their  s^ments  more  elongated,  by  the  quadrifid 
stipules  with  entire  segments,  but  above  all  by  the  inequality 
of  the  two  lips  of  the  calyx. 

11.  J^physanthay  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente  ra- 
mose, foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  oblongo-ovatis  antice 
g^bbosis  longius  bidentatis  ceeterum  integerrimis,  stipulis 
bifidis  utrinque  unidentatis,  calyce  laterali  subrotundo 
truncate  basi  tumido  apice  compresso  longius  ciliato. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  more  than  two  inches  wide,  dusky  yellowish- 
green.  Stems  two  inches  long.  Leaves  of  the  young  shoots 
often  secund,  the  older  lying  in  the  same  plane,  largely  cel- 
lulose. Stipules  in  four  segments  of  which  the  two  lateral 
are  the  shortest  and  most  patent  j  calyx  rising  from  the  side 
of  the  branch,  covered  by  three  larger  perichaetial  leaves, 
bifid  and  here  and  there  toothed:  these,  again,  often  lie 
within  two  or  three  cauline  leaves  which  depart  from  their 
usual  direction  and  become  adpressed  to  the  perichietium, 
such  are  often  trifid  at  their  summits.  Pedicel  about  one 
inch  long.  Capsule  oval,  splitting  into  four  valves  and  dis- 
charging  numerous  brown  seeds  and  spiral  filaments  with  a 
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double  helix^  the  last  portions  of  which  remain  fixed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  capsule* 

The  present  is  exceedingly  like  our  Jyng.  muUipenna; 
it  may  be  known  by  the  pair  of  spines  terminatiDg  the  leaTes, 
as  well  as  by  its  short  tumid^  truncate  calyx. 

12.  /.  chhrophyUa,  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente  ramoso» 
foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  rotundato-oyatis  tridentatis, 
stipulis.  rotundato*oblongis  bifidis  laciniis  dentato-ciliatis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  some  indies  wide,  pale  yellowish-green,  lieaves 
often  secund^  bifid  at  the  summit  but  with,  an  anterior  laige 
tooth,  so  as  to  appear  tridentate,  but  the  dreular  sinus  is 
between  the  two  posterior  teeth.  The  perichaetial  leaves  are 
larger,  more  erect  and  rounder  than  the  cauline  and  are  for 
the  most  part  dentate  on  each  side  of  the  division  at  the 
summit.  Stipules  large  in  proportion  to  the  stem,  being 
three  times  as  wide,  and  like  the  leaves  have  but  a  shallow 
division  at  their  summits. 

13.  J.  lentOy  nobis,  ante  p.  379* 
Has.  New  Zealand. 

14.  J.  recurvtfolioy  n,  sp.;  caule  implexo  prostrate  ramoso, 
foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  apice  recurvis  ovatis  aniice 
gibbosis  rotundato-emarginatis  bidentatis,  stipulis  minutis 
lanceolatis  bipartitis  segmentis  integerrimis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  wide,  dusky  oUve-coloured.  Stems  about  one 
inch  long,  irregularly  branched.  Leaves,  even  in  the  moist- 
ened state,  recurved  at  their  tops,  their  emargination  is  deep 
and  curved  and  their  teeth  are  large  and  bent  towards  each 
other. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  characters  by  which  the  present 
is  distinguished  from  our  Jung,  allodonta ;  however,  we 
constantly  find  the  cells  of  the  leaves  smaller,  the  leaves 
shorter  and  having  the  anterior  margin  gibbous,  the  two 
large  teeth  more  constantly  present  and  the  entire  plant 
smaller. 
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(Chiloscyphus,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

15.  J.  canaUculaiUy  n.  sp.;  caule  subccBspitoso  prostrato  sub- 
ramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  oblongo-rotun- 
datis  subintegerrimis  a{nee  siccitate  recurvis,  stipulis  bifidis 
segmentis  laciniatis^  calyceterminali  oblongo  subcompresso 
ore  bilabiate  denticulato. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  about  two  inches  wide^  pale  yellowish-green. 
Sttfms  scarcely  half  an  inch  long,  when  dry  appearing  chan- 
nelled above  from  the  recurvation  of  the  tops  of  the  leaves. 
These  are  scarcely  decurrent,  oblongo-rotundate,  mostly 
entire,  yet  towards  the  top  of  the  stem  they  shew  a  few  very 
indistinct  teeth.  Calyx  tumid,  widely  oblong,  the  bilabiate 
top  sub-compressed  previous  to  the  egress  of  the  capsule. 
Perigonia  short,  terminal  spikes  of  closely  set  ventrioose 
denticulate  leaves,  each  containing  in  the  axil  a  single 
pedicellated  anther. 

16.  J*.  oblanffifoUoj  n.  sp«;  caule  implexo  prostrato  vage 
ramoso,  ramis  patentibus  complanatis,  foliis  contiguis 
patentibus  planis  oblongis  apice  retusis  bidentatis  cseterum 
integerrimis  cum  stipula  obovata  dentata  recurva  connatis. 

Has.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  four  inches  wide,  blackish-green.  Stems  two  inches 
long,  flattish,  at  length  turning  black,  often  simple,  some- 
times with  two  or  three  branches  at  right  angles  to  the  stem- 
Leaves  scarcely  imbricated,  when  dry  lying  in  one  plane, 
when  moistened  slightly  inclining  to  one  another,  their  lower 
margin  meeting  the  stem  at  a  more  acute  angle  than  the 
upper,  from  a  broad  base  oblong,  very  obtuse  or  rather 
retuse,  having  a  spiniform  tooth  at  the  extremity  of  each 
margin,  with  a  wide  slightly  waved  sinus  between,  posteriorly 
the  leaves  grow  to  the  stipules;  these  have  from  six  to  eight 
large  teeth,  are  recurved  and  have  one  decurrent  side  longer 
than  the  other. 

This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  Junff.  integrifolia  L. 
et  L.,  in  this,  however,  the  termination  of  the  leaf  is  alto- 

2  T  2 
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gether  destitute  of  the  two  remarkable  teeth  present  in  our 
species. 

(Plagiochila,  Neea  v.  Esenbeck). 

i7-  J'  ffigantea.  Hook.  Musci  Exot.  t.  93. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

18.  J.  decipienSf  Hook.  Brit.  JungermanniiB,  t.  50. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

19.  J.  incurmcoUa,  n.  sp.;  caule  c6Bspitoso  erecto  apice  in- 
curvo  subramoso^  foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  se- 
cundis  ex  angusta  basi  rotundatis  mai^ne  incurvis  antioe 
dentatis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Tufts  wide,  blackish*olive.  Stems  about  half  an  inch  high, 
bending  at  their  tops  in  the  same  direction.  Leaves  convex 
from  the  recurvation  of  both  margins,  round,  yet  slightly 
gibbous  on  the  inferior  side,  secund,  those  on  the  top  of  the 
shoot  compressed,  dentation  large  in  proportion  to  the  sixe 
of  the  leaf.    Structure  densely  cellular. 

The  present  approaches  nearer  to  Jung,  punctata,  Tayl., 
lately  found  in  Ireland,  than  to  any  other  of  the  tribe;  firom 
this  it  may  be  known  by  its  smaller  size,  darker  coloor, 
its  more  round  leaves,  and  their  dentation  more  frequent  as 
well  as  more  minute. 

20.  J.  gregaria,  n.  sp.;  caule  ceespitoso  erecto  ramoso  capi- 
tate, foliis  imbricatis  erecto-patentibus  secundis  maigine 
recurvis  integerrimis,  calyce  terminali  oblongo  truncato 
apice  scarioso  integerrimo,  capsula  sphnerica. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Tufts  several  inches  wide,  pale  dusky  olive-green.  Stems 
two  inches  high « irregularly  branched,  branches  erect.  Leaves 
suddenly  enlarging  at  the  top  of  the  stems  into  a  flat  capi- 
tulus ;  entire,  or,  on  the  young  shoots,  showing  now  and  then, 
only  a  single  diminutive  tooth ;  perichsetial  leaves  subdenti- 
culate.  Calyx  large  yet  short,  wide,  oblong,  split  down  on 
one  side,  the  mouth  subcompressed,  whitish  and  skinny  and 
quite  entire.    Capsule  globular. 
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In  characters  this  species  comes  very  near  to  PlagiochUa 
inierrupta  of  Lindenberg  from  Switzerland.  The  present, 
however,  is  much  larger,  more  erect,  while  the  leaves  are 
longer  and  more  convex. 

21.  J.fruiicettaf  n.  sp.;  caule  caespitoso  erecto  ramoso  basi 
subnudo,  foliis  contiguis  erecto-patentibus  ex  angusta  basi 
obovatis  margine  recurvis  apice  subtridentatis,  calyce  ter- 
minali  obovato  subcompresso  bilabiato  ciliato-dentato. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  loose,  wide,  pale  green*  Stems  four  inches  high, 
naked  below,  repeatedly  branched  and  fascicled  above ;  the 
branches  erecto-patent,  bending.  Leaves  not  imbricated, 
just  touching  one  another,  convex  from  the  recurvation  of 
the  margins,  teeth  three  or  four,  sometimes  only  two,  limited 
to  the  tops  of  the  leaves,  except  the  perichsetial  which  are 
more  extensively  dentate,  and  the  terminating  pair  are  erect 
and  adpressed  to  the  calyx.  This  has  a  wide  mouth  closely 
toothed,  almost  ciliated.  The  single  perigonium  observed 
was  a  lanceolate  terminal  spike,  more  pale  than  the  cauline 
leaves. 

This  species  is  strongly  allied  to  PlagiocMla  sctopJdla^  Lind. 
from  Nepal;  this  last  however  is  a  prostrate  species,  is  much 
smaller,  has  the  leaves  shorter,  their  anterior  margin  more 
curved  and  by  no  means  has  a  dendroid  habit. 

(Lepidozea,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

22.  /•  lavtfolia,  nobis  supra,  p.  385. 
Hab*  New  Zealand. 

23.  /.  tetradactylaj  nobis  supra,  p.  386. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

(Mastigobryum,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

24.  J.  Nova-HollanduBy  Nees. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

(Mastigophora,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

25.  J.flagetttfera,  Hook.  Muaci  Exot.  t.  59. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 
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(Trichocolea,  Nees  r.  Esenbeck). 

26*  /.  lanata.  Hook.  Musci  Exot.  1. 116. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 
27-  J*  moUisrima,  nobis  supra,  p.  890. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

(Radula,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

28.  /•  marginaia,  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procumbente  com- 
planato  yage  ramoso,  foliis  distichis  subimbricatis  patentibus 
lobo  snperiori  oblongo-rotundato  integerrimo  marginato 
inferiori  ovato-Ianceolato  obtaso,  calyce  tenninali  elongate 
cylindraceo  compresso  bilabiato  labiis  subtnincatis  inte- 
gerrimis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patcbes  several  inches  in  diameter,  dark  oIiTe.  Stems 
three  inches  long,  branches  short,  erecto- patent.  Lieaves 
about  half  a  line  long,  in  the  dry  state  they  have  a  reflexed 
mar^n,  when  moistened  this  is  seen  to  arise  from  an  opaque 
band  surrounding  the  leaf  and  just  within  its  extreme  margin; 
the  inferior  lobe  lies  close  to  the  stem  and  is  longer  than 
usual  in  this  tribe.  Perichaetial  leaves  erect  and  elongated. 
Calyx  very  narrow  at  the  base  and  three  times  as  long  as  the 
perichcetium^  marginated  at  each  side. 

From  Jung,  complanaia  L.,  and  from  every  other  known 
species  of  this  tribe,  the  singular  margination  of  the  leaf  will 
at  once  distinguish  the  present. 

(Madotheca,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

29.  J.  platjfphylla,  h. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

(FruUania,  Nees  r.  EsenbecL) 

30.  /.  clavtgeraj  Hook.  Musci  Exot.  t.  70. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

31.  J.  pycnantha,  n.  sp. ;  caule  caespitoso  procumbente  sub- 
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pinnatiiii  ramoso,  ramis  perichietialibuB  creberrimis,  foliis 
imbricatis  transversalibus  patentibas  lobo  superiori  rotun- 
date  integerrimo  siccitate  margine  recurvo  basi  utrinque 
aturito  inferiori  minuto  galeiformi,  stipulis  oblongis  bifidis 
margine  reflexis, 
Hab.  New  Zcialand* 

Patdies  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  pale  olive  green,  the 
older  parts  brown,  closdy  matted  together.  Stems  about 
two  inches  long,  slender,  caoline  branches  few,  the  perkhce- 
tiai  very  frequent,  alternate  and  giving  tiie  shoot  a  pinnate 
appearance.  The  leaves  have  their  planes  nearly  perpendi- 
cular to  the  stem,  imbricated  and  adpressed  when  dry,  but 
opening  out  so  as  not  to  touch  one  another  when  moistened^ 
the  margin  towards  the  top  is  remarkably  recurved  in  the 
dry  state*  Leaves  amplezkaul,  but  just  near  to  their  iYiser^ 
tion  taming  off  from  d»e  stem  into  a  round  flat  process  at 
each  side,  which  is  very  characteristic.  Stipules  scarcely 
wider  than  the  stems.  The  perichaetial  leaves  mudi  longer 
than  the  cauline,  upright,  somewhat  concave,  and  in  place 
of  the  lesser  cauline  lobe  have  each  a  lanceolate,  flat,  erect, 
toothed  process,  the  stipular  leaf  is  bifid  and  with  the  seg* 
ments  toothed. 

In  habit  the  present  is  not  unlike  the  preceding,  but  the 
charaR^rs  given  shew  wide  differences  between  these  sj^ecies* 

(Thysananthus,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck)^ 

32.  J.  angu^brmiSf  n.  sp.;  caule  csespitoso  erecto  subramoso^ 
ramis  erectis,  foliis  arete  imbricatis  madore  patentibus  lobo 
superiori  oblongo  rotundato,  margine  recurvo  integerrimo 
inferiori  lanceolato  involuto,  stiptdis  late  rotundatis,  calyce 
axillari  oblongo  subcompresso  dorso  bialato  apice  tubo 
minuto  coronato. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  Colenso. 
Tufts  two  inches  wide,  pale  dusky  olive.    Stems  about  one 

inch  high,  the  branches  parallel  and  erect.    Leaves  in  a  dry 

state  closely  imbricated  and  adpressed,  giving  the  shoots  a 
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cylindri6al  appearance,  when  moistened,  however,  they  be- 
come patent  with  their  tops  recurved.  The  stipules  are 
imbricated,  thin,  round,  broader  than  long.  Calyces  flattened 
and  compressed  beneath,  and  have  two  ridges  on  the  upper 
and  convex  surface  besides  the  lateral  wings. 

The  present  differs  from  Thysananthua  comomts,  lAni^ 
from  Guyana  by  its  smaller  size,  by  the  more  rounded  tops 
of  the  leaves,  by  the  absence  of  a  decurrent  tooth  at  each 
side  to  the  stipules,  which  too  are  broader  than  long  and  thdr 
margins  are  plane  not  recurved. 

(Lejeunia,  Sprenget). 

33.  /.  serpyttijbliay  Dicks.  CrypL  Fascic.  4,  p.  19. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

34.  J,  olwctceay  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  procombente  subpin- 
natim  ramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  siccitate  rugosis 
lobo  superiori  rotundato-oblongo  recurvo  integerrimo  apice 
maigine  inflexo  inferiori  ovato  involuto  unidentato,  stipolis 
latis  rotundatis  integerrimis,  calyce  demum  axillari  oblongo 
quadrialato  striate  tubo  minuto  coronato. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  Colenso. 

Patches  several  inches  in  diameter,  olive- coloured  as  in 
ParmeUa  olivctceay  Ach.  Stems  about  half  an  inch  long; 
branches  short,  thick,  much  clustered  in  the  patch.  Leaves 
appearing  wrinkled  when  dry  from  the  turning  in  of  the 
anterior  margin,  their  tops  discharging  colour  and  becoming 
white  and  skinny  by  old  age ;  the  lesser  lobe  tumid,  having 
a  single  tooth  near  its  junction  with  the  upper  lobe  out- 
wards. Stipules  large,  widely  elliptical,  entire,  but  the 
mar^n  liable  to  be  corroded  by  insects  or  by  time. 

This  is  allied  to  Jvng.  conferta^  Meissner,  which,  however 
is  a  smaller  plant,  with  less  opaque  leaves  and  whose  inferior 
lobe  wants  the  single  tooth  conspicuous  in  the  present. 

35.  /.  nudipeSj  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  prostrato  ramoso,  foliis 
distantibus  patentibus  integerrimis  lobo  superiori  obovato 
acutiusculo   subconcavo  inferiori  minuto    liiysari-obovato 
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piano  adpressoy  stipulis    ndnutis   bifidis,  calyce   demum 

lateral!  elongate  stipitato  obovato  quinquialato  tubo  minu- 

tissimo  coronato  ceeteram  integerrimo. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  creeping  among  other  Musci  on  bark  of  trees,  pale 
green.  Stems  one  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  branched. 
Leaves  from  a  narrow  base  obovate,  with  obtusely  angular 
tops,  the  lesser  lobe  not  inflexed  but  lying  flat  on  the  upper, 
subacute.  Stipules  broad  as  the  stems.  The  calyx  is  re- 
markable for  its  long  naked  footstalk,  so  that  it  entirely 
stands  out  of  the  pericheetium ;  by  which  circumstance  and 
by  the  flat,  not  incurved,  lesser  lobe,  this  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  other  Lefeunus  of  Sprengel. 

(Fossombronia,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

36.  t/.  pusillay  L. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

(Diploleena,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

37*  /•  xiphoides,  n.  sp.;  fronde  implexa  procumbente  dicho- 

toma  uninervi  lineari  angusta  margine  dentata,  calyce  cam- 

panulato  multi-partito. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  loosely  matted  together  for  several  inches  in 
diameter,  dark  olive-green.  Fronds  two  inches  long,  fre- 
quently simple,  sometimes  divided  dichotomously,  the  nerve 
is  opaque  and  has  on  either  side  the  ceUs  of  the  frond  elon- 
gated, condensed  and  green  so  as  to  form  a  secondary  nerve ; 
the  remaining  part  of  the  frond  is  largely  cellular;  the  teeth 
at  the  margin  are  distinct,  large  and  incurved.  The  calyx 
may  be  observed  situated  both  where  the  nerve  bifurcates  in 
a  dichotomous  frond,  and  also  on  the  nerve  of  a  simple  shoot, 
it  is  composed  of  five  or  six  toothed  laciniee  together  forming 
a  bell-shaped  cavity,  within  which,  in  a  barren  state,  a  few 
linear,  opaque,  truncate  pistilla  may  be  seen. 

The  very  narrow  and  toothed  frond,  as  well  as  the  nerves 
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of  two  kinds;  tiie  one  endosdng  the  other,  will  readily  distin- 
guish the  present  from  Jung.  Hibertdca,  Hook. 

38.  /•  cladorrhizans,  n.  sp,;  fronde  implexa  prostmta  simplici 
ad  apicem  radicante  lineari-acuminata  maigine  undulata 
integerrima  nervo  perourrente,  calyce  d-ajdici  ezteriori  (seu 
pericfasetio)  breviter  squamoso  sqnamis  exterioribas  den- 
tatis  int^oribus  laciniato-ciliatis  interiori  majori  lineari- 
lanceolato  acmninato  ore  parvo  ciliato. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Caknao* 

Patches  loose  wide,  very  pale  green  in  the  younget  parts, 
pale  oli^e  in  the  older.  Fronds  a  little  more  than  an  indi 
long,  lanceolate,  acuminate  into  an  elongated  point  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  the  nerve,  and  radicating  at  the  sum- 
mit, and  thence  in  the  following  season  sending  out  new 
fronds.  The  nerve  is  whitish  and  stout  though  slender.  The 
perichaetium  or  outer  calyx  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  frond 
and  on  its  inferior  side,  it  is  attached  to  the  nerve ;  there 
are  often  three  together,  its  exterior  scales  are  rotund  and 
deeply  toothed,  the  interior  scales  are  united  at  thdr  bases, 
and  have  setaceous  cilice  which  are  jointed;  from  the  centre 
of  these  issues  the  true  calyx,  large  in  proportion  to  the  sise 
of  the  frond,  slightly  bent  upwards,  pale  flesh-coloured,  its 
mouth  laciniated,  and  the  laciniee  elongato-ciliate. 

This  species  approaches  Jung.  Hibemica^  Hook,  and  Jimg* 
LyeiUif  Hook.,  from  these,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  its  barren  fronds,  but  the  calyces  of  the  present 
arising  from  the  nnder  surface,  themselves  greater,  curved 
and  coloured  and  the  more  compound  pericheetia  are  marks 
of  grave  distinction* 

39.  J.  tenumervis,  n*  sp.;  fronde  tenui  prostratalineari  dicho* 
toma  nervo  gracili  percursa  margine  dentata. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Colemo. 

Fronds  scarcely  two  inches  long,  pea-green,  linear  bat 
slightly  broader  at  their  tops,  where  they  are  bilobate  with  a 
a  very  shallow  sinus.  The  substance  is  thin,  the  cellules 
distinct,  the  nerve  pale  yellow,  very  slight  and  opaque, 
having  on  each  side  longitudinally  a  series  of  denser  and 
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greener  cells  than  on  the  rtst  of  the  fiond ;  the  margin  is 
furnished  with  distant  but  large  teeth. 

This  is  exceedingly  like  the  British  Jung.  Htberfdca,  Hook., 
but  its  nerve  is  more  slender^  the  dentation  of  the  margin 
more  distinct  and  pronounced,  the  substance  of  the  frond 
thinner  and  its  cells  are  more  clearly  defined. 

(Symphyogyna,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck). 

40.  /.  rhizobola,  Schwaeg.  Muse.  Hep.  Prodr.p.  31. 
Has.  New  Zealand. 

The  fronds  are  less  strongly  marginated  than  represented 
in  Hooker's  Musci  Exoi.  L  87*  Radicating  shoots  are  not 
limited  to  the  summits  of  the  fronds,  but  sometimes  are 
emitted  from  near  the  base. 

41.  /•  Hymenqphyilum,  Hook.  Muse.  ExoU  t.  14. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

42.  /.  Phyllantkus,  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  95. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

43.  /.  lepiopoday  n.  sp.;  fronde  erecta  uninerri  integerrima 
stipitata  lineari  supra  ter  dichotoma  lobis  latis  summo 
apice  bifidis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Fronds  about  one  inch  long,  pale  green,  largely  reticulated 
na  in  Jttnff.  Jiireata,  L.  Roots  long,  branched,  rather  thick, 
here  and  there  sending  up  upright  fronds ;  the  stipes  or  base 
of  these  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  entire  frond  and  may 
be  considered  as  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  nerre 
slightly  winged  at  each  side :  at  the  first  division  the  upper 
part  of  the  frond  is  bent  into  a  horizontal  position;  the 
division  of  the  frond  is  at  an  acute  angle ;  the  lobes  of  one 
division  usually  overtop  those  of  the  adjoining.;  the  nerve 
reaches  to  the  very  summit.  Jung,  flabettata.  Hook.,  from 
die  same  country  and  which  greatly  resembles  the  present, 
has  the  stipes  by  no  means  winged,  and  the  first  division  of 
the  fi*ond  is  into  numerous  lobes  and  not  simply  dichoto- 
mous. 
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(Aneura,  Nees  v»  Esenbeck). 

44.  J,  mvltifida,  L. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

45.  /•  altemilobaf  n.  sp.;  fronde  tenui  prostrata  vage  ramosa 
fusco-rufescenti  linear!  enervi  alternatim  lobata  lobis  bre- 
vibus  apice  rotundatis  unisinuatis  margine  denticulatis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Fronds  sparingly  branched^  crossing  one  another  bat 
scarcely  matted  together^  about  three  inches  long  and  two 
lines  wide,  of  the  colour  of  dried  specimens  of  Junff.  mulii- 
/Ida,  L.,  having  a  pinnate  appearance  from  the  short,  alter- 
nate, obtuse  lobes,  each  of  which  is  truly  bilobate  at  the 
summit  with  a  very  shallow  sinus ;  the  margin  exhibits  very 
minute  teeth  pointing  in  various  directions.  The  substance 
of  the  frond  is  very  thin,  yet  along  the  longitudinal  axis  it 
is  camose  and  has  the  cells  indistinctly  separated,  which  is 
by  no  means  the  case  near  the  margin.  Beneath,  there  are 
brownish-white  rootlets  limited  to  the  central  parts  of  the 
frond  and  its  lobes. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  section  of  the  genus  with 
nerveless  fronds.  By  the  greater  breadth  and  shortness  of 
its  lobes,  as  well  as  by  the  sinus  at  the  summit  of  each,  it  is 
at  once  distinguished  from  the  broadest  specimens  of  Junjf^ 
muUifida,  L. 

(Metzgeria,  iVee»  v.  Esenbeck). 

46.  J.farcatUi  L. 
Hab.  New  Zlealand. 

47*  J*  eriocaula^  Hook.  Mu8C.  Exot.  L  72. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

(Fegatella,  Casalpintis), 

48.  J.  Australia,  n.  sp.;  receptaculo  foemineo  disciformi  cor- 
rugato  vage  crenato  loculis  subtribus^  capsula  sessili,  pe- 
dunculo  epiphyllo. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 
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Fronds  nearly  two  inches  long,  linear^oboyate^  divided  at 
the  top  by  a  shallow  sinas,  the  margins  elevated,  scariose, 
purplish ;  the  pores  are  excessively  minute  white  elevations 
of  the  cuticle  not  visible  in  the  dry  state.  Beneath  the  edge 
of  the  frond  is  a  purplish,  transversely  corrugated  cuticle ; 
besides  on  each  side  of  the  inferior  longitudinal  axis  is  an 
imbricated  series  of  lunulate  purplish  scales  terminating  in 
an  oblique,  lanceolate,  colourless  point.  There  are  some- 
times two  or  three  female  receptacles  on  the  surface  of  the 
same  frond  ranged  over  the  longitudinal  axis«  When  the 
peduncle  has  grown  up,  the  female  receptacle  is  scarcely 
wider  than  the  top  of  the  peduncle,  it  b  much  wrinkled  and 
has  beneath  one,  two,  or  three  laige  tumid  hemispherical 
loculi  opening  vertically  on  the  exterior  side ;  the  opening 
is  marginate  from  an  involution  of  the  skin  of  the  loculus* 
When  there  is  but  a  single  loculus,  it  appears  to  open  up- 
wards. No  calyx  is  present.  Capsule  solitary,  bursting 
irregularly  at  the  summit,  sessile  within  the  loculus,  and 
having  around  its  base  the  remains  of  the  calyptra.  Seeds 
numerous,  tawny,  angulato-rotundate,  having  a  transparent 
and  cuticular  coat,  pitted  and  rugged,  containing  a  smooth, 
spherical  nucleus.  Spiral  filaments  with  numerous  very  fine 
strias.  The  scales  of  the  indusium  are  linear^  acuminate, 
whitish  mottled  with  reddish  purple.  Sometimes  the  loculi 
open  and  the  capsules  discharge  their  seeds  while  the  recep- 
tacle has  not  been  raised  up  from  its  original  sessile  position 
on  the  frond.  The  peduncle  has,  anteriorly,  like  its  Euro- 
pean congeners,  a  single  shallow  groove  running  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  position  of  the  peduncle,  not  as  in  the  other  known 
FegateUiB  between  the  terminal  lobes  of  the  frond,  but  placed 
on  its  disk,  is  characteristic  and  distinctive. 

FiMBBiARiA,  Nees  V.  Esenbeck. 

49.  F.  Amtralis,  n.  sp.;  fronde  lineari-obovata  dichotoma 
elongata  apice  biloba  margine  purpurea  scariosa  undulata 
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iategerrima,  receptacnlo  fbmineo  corragato  apice  sobglo- 

boso  basi  quadrifido  pedancalo  supra  subsquamato. 
Hab.  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Coiemo. 

Fronds  nearly  two  inches  long,  two  or  three  times  sab- 
divided  dichotomously,  very  narrow  at  the  base,  the  younger 
or  top  subdivisions  linear-obovate,  flattish  when  moistened, 
the  edges  incurved  when  dry,  pale  green,  having  on  the 
sur&ce  thickly  set  pores  covered  with  a  white  elevated  cuticle. 
Scales  occur  beneath  the  frond  on  each  side  of  the  midrib, 
parallel  to  which  is  the  line  of  their  insertion,  they  are  semi- 
lanceolate,  obtuse,  fine  purple  except  their  summits  which 
are  destitute  of  colouring  matter.  The  female  receptacle  has 
a  conioo-hemispherical  summit,  and  divides  below  into  four 
blunt  lobes,  each  covering  the  base  of  a  calyptra,  the  recep- 
tacle is  every  where  rugged  with  wrinkled  granular  elevations. 
Each  calyptra  is  obconieal,  acute,  tipped  with  a  style  or  its 
remuns,  white,  opening  by  several  longitudinal  slits.  There 
is  no  calyx.  The  capsule,  much  smaller  than  the  calyptra,  is 
globose  and  contains  numerous  large  angulato-rotundate 
seeds,  with  spiral  filaments  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  the 
diameter  of  the  seeds.  The  peduncle  is  thicker  and  more 
opaque  below,  pellucid  above,  of  a  dusky  brown,  it  has  three 
longitudinal  grooves,  the  anterior  of  which  is  the  widest^ 
deepest  and  most  considerable.  The  male  receptacle  is  an 
elevated  lenticular  disk,  of  a  dusky  purple  colour,  rough  with 
the  prominest  cells  in  which  the  anthers  are  contained; 
these  cells  are  very  large  and  divided  by  whitish  upright 
membranous  partitions. 

This  species  has  the  largest  frond  of  any  yet  discovered ; 
but  the  parts  of  fructification  are  disproportionately  small. 
It  differs  from  Fimbriaria  Drummondii,  Tayl.  from  Svran 
River,  by  its  greater  size,  and  more  divided  lobes,  its  smaller 
and  more  minutely  corrugated  female  receptacles,  by  the 
absence  of  any  purplish  tinge  in  the  calyptrse  or  on  the  scales 
of  the  indusium,  by  the  fewness  of  the  indusial  scales,  by 
the  deeper  situation  of  the  peduncle  and  by  the  less  conical 
female  receptacle.    It  is  remarkable  that  of  this  genus,  which 
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occurs  at  all  kititudes  in  either  hemisphere  not  one  species 
has  been  detected  in  the  British  Isles. 

MoNOCLEA,  Hooker. 

50.  M.  leptokjfmenia,  n.  sp^  £ronde  suborbiculari  teniussima 
prostrata  segmentis  ut  plurimum  apice  bilobb  rotundatis 
undulatisy  calyce  subulato  basi  curvato  apice  lacero* 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Fronds  matted  together,  nearly  two  inches  long,  the  lobes 
about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide ;  blackish-green  when  dry, 
the  younger  parts  when  moistened  of  a  lively  green ;  very 
thin ;  structure  rather  camose,  the  reticulation  very  indis- 
tinct ;  in  the  moistened  plant  a  few  scattered  glaucous  cells 
are  observable  among  the  dusky  olive  ones  of  which  the 
£nmd  is  principally  composed*  The  fronds  are  dichoto* 
mously  divided^  the  segments  of  no  uniform  outline,  yet  Ae 
bilobate  termination  is  very  common ;  the  margins  are  entire 
or  crenate  in  appearance  only  from  their  minute  undulations, 
there  is  no  midrib ;  beneath  the  frond  and  along  the  axis 
are  numerous  pale  roots,  which  are  particularly  clustered 
below  the  calyx.  The  calyx  rises,  not  from  between  the  lobes 
as  in  the  MarcbaniuBj  but  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
frond  and  is  in  fact  a  continuation  of  the  superior  tegument 
of  the  frond,  it  is  slightly  curved  as  well  as  wider  below^  has 
a  narrow  jagged  opening  above,  it  envelopes  one  third  at 
least  of  the. linear  receptacle  on  which  the  capsule  is  borne* 
The  capsule  is  linear,  opening  on  one  side  for  its  entire  length, 
also  a  very  little  at  the  top  on  the  opposite  side;  when  ripe  and 
dehiscent  its  margins  are  reflexed,  within  is  the  columella  so 
fine  a  thread  that  it  can  only  be  seen  with  a  magnifier^  and 
even  requires  some  expert  manipulation  for  its  exhibition. 
In  the  young  state  the  seeds  and  spiral  filaments  are  con- 
nected by  a  pale  transparent  membrane  into  a  cylinder 
surrounding  the  columella:  after  maturity  this  membrane 
disappears;  the  seeds  are  numerous,  angulato-rotund,  to 
several  I  have  seen  attached  a  minute  footstalk,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  umbilical  cord  ;  the  spiral  filaments  are  much 
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bent  and  contain  a  double  helix.  The  calyptra  at  length  is 
left  surrounding  the  base  of  the  receptacle  within  the  calyx, 
it  is  subrotund,  whitish  and  camose. 

The  parts  described  shew  the  necessity  of  new  modelling 
the  characters  of  the  genus  Monoclea:  it  is  very  possible 
that  from  its  extreme  tenuity  the  columella  escaped  notice 
in  the  M.  Forsteri,  Hook,  the  original  species  on  which  the 
genus  was  founded.     It  is  seen  in  M.  crispata,  Hook. 

Anthocbros^  linn. 

51.  A.punctaius,  L. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Pellia^  Raddu 

52.  P.  camosaj  n*  sp.;  fronde  implexa  prostrata  atro-viridi 
vage  lobata  lobis  elongate  rotundatis  vage  crenatis  planius- 
culis. 

Hab*  New  Zealand. 

Fronds  nearly  three  inches  long,  from  a  narrow  base 
linear-oblong,  lobed,  the  segments  of  various  lengths,  their 
margin  scariose,  irregularly  crenate ;  the  central  parts  of  the 
frond  are  thick,  shining  when  moist,,  of  a  dark  olive-green. 
No  fructification  was  present. 

As  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  European 
Jung,  calycinay  Tayl.  from  J.  epiphytta,  L.  in  a  barren  state ; 
so  the  determination  of  the  present  plant  as  a  new  species 
is  unsatisfactory  without  the  aid  of  characters  drawn  from 
the  fruit.  Still  the  darker  green  fronds,  with  lobes  less 
rounded  and  above  all  their  crenate  margins^  would  seem  to 
justify  a  separation. 

Hygropila,  TayL  in  Linn.  Trans. 

52.  H.  dilatata,  n.  sp.;  fronde  oblonga  tenuissima  latissima 

lobata  lobis  rotundatis  integerrimis. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

The  determination  is  unsatisfactory,  for  no  fruit  male  or 
female  occurs  on  our  specimens.    The  fronds,  however,  have 
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quite  the  stracture  of  oar  HygropUa  itdqua ;  they  are  very 
thin,  pellucid,  of  a  lively  green^  the  older  somewhat  dusky* 
No  midrib  is  observable,  but  the  rootlets  beneath  are  clust- 
tered  along  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  lobes.  Th^  fronds 
are  irregularly  lobate,  but  the  lobes  in  our  specimens  have 
not  a  sinus  at  their  summits  as  in  the  other  species  of  this 
genua. 

Marchantia,  L. 

53.  Af.  polymorpha,  L. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

IV. — Species  TASMANiiE. 

JUNGBRMANNIA^   L. 

(Oottschea,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

1.  J.  Hombronianaf  Montague  in  Annates  des  Sciences  Natu^ 
rellea    .Ivif    1843. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(Plagiochila,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

2.  /.  abbreviata^  nobis  ante,  p.  374. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

3.  /.  opisthotonay  n.  sp.;  caule  csespitoso  erecto  apice  recurvato 
ramoso,  ramis  erectis,  foliis  arete  imbricatis  erectis  rotun- 
datis  hinc  gibbosis  illinc  raargine  reflexis  dentatis  dente 
apicali  majore,  calyce  terminali  oblongo  compresso  trun- 
cato  ciliato. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Tufts  wide,  dusky  olive-green.  Stems  about  two  inches 
high.  Leaves  clustered  into  a  compressed  capitulus  at  the 
top,  which  is  bent  back ;  each  lower  leaf  is  imbricated  on  at 
least  one  half  of  the  one  immediately  above,  erect,  adpressed 
even  in  the  moistened  state,  rotundate  or  very  widely  ovate, 
obtuse,  with  a  remarkable  tooth  on  the  summit,  both  mar- 
gins dentate;  perichestial  leaves  longer  and  more  upright 
than  the  cauline,  closely  adpressed  to  the  base  of  the  calyx 
which  is  three  times  their  length.     Perigonia  in  short  slender 
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spikes,  usualty  terminal,  of   a  brown  colour,  the    leaves 
minute,  tumid  at  the  base  and  closely  imbricated. 

The  PloffiochUa  biserialU  of  Lind.  et  Lehm.,  approaches 
nearest  to  our  plant  in  habit,  but  is  far  more  slender,  has  the 
leaves  smaller,  and  their  teeth  larger. 

4.  /.  actUeata^  caule  cssspitoso  erecte  ramoso  supra  fastigiato, 
foliis  approximatis  erecto-patentibus  obovatis  antioe  gib- 
bosis  apice  subrotundis  aculeato-dentatis,  calyce  demum 
axillari  ex  basi  angusta  late  obconico  subcompresso  ore 
ciliato-dentato. 

Has.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Tufts  wide,  loosely  entangled,  dark  olive-green,  the  upper 
branches  numerous,  erecto-patent,  fastigiate,  the  lower  patent. 
Stems  three  inches  long.  Leaves  from  a  narrow  base  ob- 
ovate,  the  anterior  margin  gibbous,  the  posterior  straight, 
recurved,  denticulation  large  towards  the  top  of  the  leaf. 
Calyx  but  very  little  longer  than  the  erect  oval  perichffitial 
leaves,  campanulate,  compressed  before  the  egress  of  the 
capsule,  strongly  dentato-ciliate.  Perigonia  short  brownish 
spikes,  usually  terminal.  Capsule  oblong,  short;  pedicel 
scarcely  longer  than  the  calyx. 

This  species  differs  from  the  European  Jung,  spinuhsa, 
Dicks.,  by  the  lesser  size,  more  fastigiate  habit,  rounder 
leaves,  by  the  calyx  less  exserted  out  of  the  perichastium, 
more  campanulate  and  its  mouth  more  strongly  ciliate. 

5.  J.  ptisiOay  Plagiochila  pusilla,  Mont.  Yoy.  au  Pol.  Sud, 
t.  16,  f.  3. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

6.  J.  strombifoliay  n.  sp.;  caule  ccespitoso  adscendente  sub- 
ramoso,  foliis  imbricatis  subpatentibus  dimidiato-oordatis 
margine  superiori  decurrente  revoluto  integerrimo  inferiori 
gibboso  spinoso-dentato,  calyce  terminali  obovato  biiabiato 
labiis  rotundatis  dentatis. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Tufts  rather  loose,  pale  olive.  Stems  two  inches  high, 
irregularly  branched,  branches  erecto-patent.  Leaves  more 
crowded  and  secund  towards  the  top  of  the  shoot  \  they  have 
their  superior  margin  revolute,  tumid  and  convex. 
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From  the  European  Jung.  spinuloM,  Dicks.,  the  present 
species  is  known  by  its  smaller  size,  the  close  revolution  of 
the  superior  margins  of  its  leayes,  the  dimidiato-cordate 
figure  of  these,  and  by  their  larger  cellules. 

(Jungermannia,  L.  Char.  emendatu$  Neesii.) 

7«  /.  coloratay  Lind.  et  Lehm. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

^.  /.  subtrifida,  n.  sp.;   caule  ceespitoso  erecto  subsimplici 

apice  incrassato  incurvo,  foliis  laxe  imbricatis  erectis  se- 

Gundis  stipulisque  concavis  ovalibus  bi-trifidis  integerrimis. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 

Tufts  rather  loose,  pale  brown.  Stems  nearly  two  inches 
high  ;  branches  few,  slender,  upright.  Leaves  loosely  imbri- 
cated below,  more  closely  towards  the  thickened  summits  of 
the  stems,  very  tumid,  the  lower  usually  bifid,  the  upper 
trifid,  the  segments  short,  lanceolate,  subapiculate. 

This  has  the  habit  of  Junff.  madida^  nobis,  from  Hermite 
Island,  Cape  Horn ;  the  leaves,  however,  are  far  less  nume- 
rous, less  imbricated  and  more  erect,  while  the  trifid  summits 
of  the  upper  ones  are  very  characteristic. 

(Gymnanthe,  TayL) 

9.  /.  ienella,  nobis  ante,  p.  377^    . 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

10.  /.  UrviUeanay  n.  sp.;    Plagiochila  (Scapania)  Urvilleana, 
Mont.,  Voy.  au  Pol.  Sud,  t.  16,  f.  2. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(Lophocolea,  Nees  v,  Esenbeck.) 

11.  /•  tenia,  nobis  ante,  p.  379. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(Chiloscyphus,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

12.  J.  rinuosa.  Hook.  Mnsc.  Ewot.  /•  113. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land, 

2  TJ  2 
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13.  /.  coalita^  Hook.  Muse.  Exot.  t.  123. 
Had.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(Lepidozea,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

14.  •/.  glaucophyUa^  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  reptante  pinnato, 
foliis  subcontiguis  patentibus  convexis  rotundato-qoadratis 
quadrifidis  segmentis  acuminatis  recurvis,  stipolis  oblongo- 
quadratis  quadrifidis. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Patches  two  inches  wide,  pale  glaucous-green,  thin,  loose. 
Stems  nearly  two  inches  long,  the  branches  subpinnate, 
patent.  Leaves  scarcely  touching  one  another,  on  the 
young  shoots  distant;  moistened  and  seen  by  transmitted 
light  of  a  pale  olive  colour,  but  when  dry  more  white  and 
glaucous.     Stipules  oblong  in  their  undivided  part. 

From  Jung,  lievifolia,  Tayl.,  the  present  may  be  readily 
known  by  its  whitish  glaucous  colour  when  dry,  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  leaves  being  nearly  parallel  with  the  stems,  by 
the  larger  cells  of  the  leaves,  which  too  are  flatter,  by  the 
larger  and  more  oblong  stipules  and  the  greater  size  of  the 
plant. 

(Mastigobryum,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

15.  J.  Nova-HoUanduej  Nees. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

(Radula,  Nees  r.  Esenbeck.) 

16.  J.  bttccinifera^  n.  sp.;  caule  implexo  prostrato  ramoso, 
ramis  patentibus,  foliis  subimbricatis  patentibus  integer- 
rimis  lobo  superiori  obovato-rotundato  convexiusculo 
inferiori  minuto  trapezoideo  adpresso,  calyce  demum 
axillari  ex  angusta  elongata  basi  obconico  subcompresso 
truncato. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Patches  wide,  dusky  olive-green.  Stems  about  one  inch 
long,  with  numerous,  alternate,  erecto-patent  branches. 
Leaves  smaller  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  stem  and  there  not 
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toticbing  one  another,  subimbricated  above,  the  pericheetial 
pair  are  erect  and  oblong.  The  footstalk  of  the  calyx  stands 
out  of  the  pericheetiamand  is  taper,  the  upper  part  is  shaped 
like  a  trumpet  or  elongate  and  obconical,  the  mouth  is  com- 
pressed before  the  egress  of  the  capsule,  the  margin  uneven, 
but  not  toothed.  The  capsule  is  cylindrical,  its  peduncle 
about  three  times  its  own  length. 

From  the  Jung,  complanata,  L.  the  present  is  distinct  by 
the  long  footstalk  to  the  calyx,  by  the  smaller  size  of  the 
plant,  its  duskier  green  colour,  by  the  rounder  leaves,  which, 
too,  are  less  imbricated. 

(PruUania,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

17*  J.  MageUanicay  Lamarck,  Encycl.  Bot.  v.  3,  j9.  28. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

18.  J.  /alciloba,  n.  sp.;  caule  prostrate  implexo  pinnato, 
ramis  erecto-patentibus,  foliis  imbricatis  patentibus  con- 
vexis  integerrimis  lobo  superiori  rotundato-oblongo  apice 
brevissime  bifidis  margine  recurvis,  calyce  ex  angusta  basi 
obovato  supra  leevi  infra  tumide  uniplicato  apice  tubo 
minuto  coronato. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Patches  wide,  reddish-rusty  brown.  Stems  three  inches 
long,  alternately  branched;  the  branches  bearing  calyces 
shorter  and  more  tumid.  Leaves  convex,  closely  imbricated. 
Perigonia  are  short  obtuse  spikes,  sometimes  almost  round. 

The  curved  tubular  tops  of  the  lesser  lobes  reach  below 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  upper  lobes,  which  is  a  very  dis- 
tinctive mark,  coupled  with  the  short  perigonia. 

(Symphyogyna,  Nees  v.  Esenbeck.) 

19.  /.  obovataf  n.  sp.;  fronde  stipitata  erecta  dichotoma  lobis 
obovatis  tenuibus  uninerviis  margine  dentatis,  calyce  in 
nervum  subtus  frondem  insidente  squamoso  squamis 
laciniatis,  calyptra  lineari  elongata. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
Fronds  furnished  each  with  its  own  roots,  pale  green,  or 
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pale  tawny  by  age,  on  alate  footstalks^  once  or  twice  didio- 
tomous,  the  lobes  oblong,  rounded,  deeply  dentate,  having  a 
yery  shallow  sinus  at  the  tops ;  their  snbstance  is  thin,  the 
cellules  yery  distinct.  Calyx  situated  towards  the  base  of 
the  frond,  on  the  under  side  of  the  nerre,  having  three  or 
more  laciniated  scales,  from  the  bosom  of  which  rises  the 
linear  elongated  calyptra  bearing  pistilla  on  its  summit. 
Capsule  large,  conspicuous,  cylindrical,  splitting  with  the 
tops  of  the  valves  at  first  cohering ;  spiral  filaments  very 
long,  bent,  often  twisted  together,  capsule  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  long.  On  distinct  individuals  are  perigonia  of  nume- 
rous, imbricated,  convex,  dentate  scales.  From  /.  Hymeno^ 
phyllum^  Hook.,  ours  is  distinct  by  the  stipes  rising  at  once 
from  the  ground,  the  wider  and  more  dentate  lobes. 

(Metzgeria,  Nees  r.  Esenbeck.) 

20.  J.furcaia^  L. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Marchantia,  L. 

21.  M.  polymorphay  L. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 


Notes  on  the  Botany   of  the  Azores.    By  Hbwbtt   C* 
Watson,  Esq. 

{Continued from  page  1 25  of  Vol.  II.) 

After  returning  from  the  Azores,  about  two  years  ago,  I 
addressed  some  letters  to  the  London  Journal  of  Botany ^  as 
notes  of  the  general  impressions  retained  from  my  botanical 
walks  on  the  islands  of  Fayal  and  Pico.  It  was  my  wish  to 
have  continued  the  notes,  by  next  describing  visits  to  Flores 
and  Corvo,  the  two  most  westerly  islands  of  the  group.  My 
sketches  of  Azorean  Botany  would  then  have  been  con- 
cluded appropriately  by  a  general  list  of  the  species  col- 
lected on  the  four  islands.     It  was  considered  that  such  an 
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efnameration  would  give  the  opportunity  for  filling  up  blanks 
in  names,  and  for  correcting  any  errors  of  nomendature, 
which  might  be  found  in  the  earlier  notes,  partly  written 
before  my  collection  had  arrived  in  England,  or  could  be 
submitted  to  proper  examination. 

My  progress  was  arrested,  when  I  learned  that  a  list  of 
the  plants  collected  in  the  same  islands,  by  Messrs.  Hoch- 
atetter  and  Outhnick,  in  1838,  had  been  published  in  Weig- 
mann's  ArcMo.  (1843) ;  and  likewise,  that  a  more  complete 
Flora  Azorica  was  in  course  of  preparation,  by  botanists 
much  better  qualified  for  the  work  than  I  could  pretend  to 
be.  To  have  still  proceeded  with  my  own  notes  and  list, 
under  these  circumstances,  must  have  led  to  an  inconvenient 
double  naming  of  all  the  undescribed  species  which  had 
been  gathered  by  both  parties ;  though  the  right  of  priority 
clearly  belonged  to  Messrs.  Hochstetterand  Guthnick,  whose 
collections  were  made  four  years  earlier  than  mine,  and  had 
been  distributed  with  names  on  their  labels. 

The  expected  Flora  Azorica  is  now  before  the  public,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Seubert,  and  it  has  just  (September,  1844) 
reached  my  hands.  This  work,  with  upwards  of  a  hundred 
Azorean  specimens,  sent  by  Guthnick  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
includes  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  see  relating  to  their 
observations  and  collections  in  the  islands.  It  appears  that 
M.  Hochstetter  visited  all  the  four  small  Westerly  islands, 
on  which  I  was  enabled  to  land  ;  as  likewise  the  two  princi- 
pal islands  of  the  group,  Terceira  and  San  Miguel,  which 
were  not  seen  by  myself.  M.  Outhnick  was  his  companion 
on  four  of  the  islands.  Altogether,  six  of  the  islands  have 
been  examined  partially,  and  three  others  apparently  remain 
still  unexplored  by  botanists.  The  Flora  Azorica  is  a  cata- 
logue of  the  species  found  by  Hochstetter  and  Outhnick  on 
the  six  islands,  with  some  few  additional  species,  either  pub- 
lished in  other  works,  or  incidentally  mentioned  in  my  former 
notes. 

As  might  be  expected,  from  the  superior  facilities  enjoyed 
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hj  two  travellers  who  lived  on  shore,  aad  who  visited  more 
and  larger  islands,  their  collections  include  many  species 
which  do  not  occur  in  mine.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
that  I  have  brought  home  many  species  which  were  not  seen 
by  the  two  travellers.  Thus,  neither  the  valuable  work  of 
Seubert,  nor  a  list  of  the  species  in  my  own  herbariiun, 
taken  apart,  will  afford  a  full  catalogue  of  Azorean  plants,  so 
far  as  known.  Accordingly,  I  now  propose  to  make  a  nearer 
approximation  to  a  complete  Azorean  Flora  by  here  com- 
bining the  two  lists  into  one.  The  distinctions  of  the  two 
collections  may  be  easily  kept  up,  by  prefixing  the  Nos, 
from  the  Flora  Azorica^  within  brackets  (1),  equally  with 
the  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  written  on  the  labels  distributed  with 
my  own  specimens.  Those  speciea  which  appear  to  have 
been  brought  in  one  of  the  collections  only,  will  be  known 
by  the  substitution  of  a  blank  line,  '* — '^  or  "( — )"  in  place 
of  a  No. 

In  enumerating  the  species,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
adapt  the  arrangement  to  my  own  Nos.  which  begin  with 
the  Ranuncidacea ;  although  they  will  not  appear  to  have 
been  placed  in  the  best  Natural  Arrangement.  Almost  im- 
mediately on  getting  my  specimens  to  England,  I  was  applied 
to,  for  sets  of  them,  by  two  eminent  botanists,  who  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  productions  of  the  Atlantic 
Islands.  Tliis  induced  me  very  hastily  to  put  the  almost 
unexamined  specimens  into  something  like  a  natural  series, 
that  the  Nos.  on  the  labels  might  correspond  in  each  set, 
and  follow  in  regular  order.  The  interruptions  to  natural 
affinity  which  have  arisen  from  this  circumstance,  are  not 
so  great  as  to  render  any  re-arrangement  necessary.  I  had 
hoped  to  receive  the  opinions  of  both  the  botanists  alluded 
to,  in  reference  to  several  of  the  then  undescribed  or  dubious 
species.  From  one  of  them.  Dr.  C.  Lemann,  I  have  ob- 
tained much  valuable  information,  as  also  many  illustrative 
specimens  gathered  by  him  in  Madeira.  Unfortunately  for 
the  accuracy  of  my  list,  I  have  not  been  equally  successful  in 
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obtaining  the  corrections  of  P.  B«  Webb«  Esq.,  which  were 
greatly  wished  for. 

In  the  following  list,  the  first  Nos.  will  correspond  with 
^those  on  the  labels  distributed  with  my  own  specimens.  The 
second  Nos.  inclosed  (  )  will  refer  to  the  Flora  Azorica. 
Following  the  names  of  the  plants,  I  give  those  of  the  islands 
on  which  they  were  collected  by  myself.  In  the  case  of 
species  not  found  by  myself,  the  names  of  the  islands 
(with  very  few  exceptions)  are^omitted,  but  may  frequently 
be  ascertained  from  the  pages  of  the  Flora  Azorica.  Where 
it  appeared  necessary  or  desirable,  I  have  added  some  notes 
on  the  characters  of  the  species,  &c.  For  the  convenience 
of  foreigners,  these  notes  are  mostly  in  Latin ;  but  having 
scarce  ever  written  that  language  since  leaving  school,  twenty 
years  ago,  it  will  be  found  '^  as  bad  as  can  be  expected." 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  some  few  of  the 
names  in  the  Notes  formerly  printed,  will  now  require  to  be 
changed ;  and  hence  it  may  be  well  for  any  botanist,  who 
feels  interested  in  the  plants  of  the  Azores,  to  observe 
whether  the  same  specific  appellation  is  still  retained  in  the 
following  list.  Holcus  mollis^  of  my  Notes,  for  example,  is 
properly  described  as  a  new  species  in  the  Flora  Azoricoy 
under  the  name  of  Holcus  rigidus;  and  the  former  name 
must  consequently  be  erased,  as  applying  to  a  species  which 
has  not  been  found  in  the  Azores. 

Catalogue  of  Azorean  Plants. 

i   (305).  Ranunculus  cortusa/oliuSf  Willd.     Fayal. 

By  Seubert  this  plant  is  named  i?.  cortusafoHus^ 
var.  sylvestris  (Webb  and  Berth.),  and  R.  grandi' 
folitts  (Lowe)  is  quoted  as  a  synonym.  My  single 
specimen  of  Lowe's  plant,  collected  in  Madeira 
by  Dr.  C.  Lemann,  differs  considerably  from  all 
those  of  Fayal. 

2  (304).  R.  repens^  L.    Fayal;  Pico. 

3  (306).  R.  trilobus,  Desf.     Flores.     (Inter  Caladia.) 

4  (307).  R-  miiricalus^  L.     Fayal.     (Uno  loco.) 
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5  (308).  R.  parwikfrmj  L.     Fayal ;  Pico. 

—  (809).  Nigella  oroefim,  L. 

—  (311).  Ddphiahim  CoMoHdaj  L. 

6  (310).  Aqtvlegitk  vulfforisy  h.    Pico.     (Indigena?) 

7  ( — )•   Papaver  ifaMiim,  L.    Fayal ;  Flores. 

—  (312).  Chelidoniam  majWy  L. 

8  (313).  YxvoaxnAcapreolatayLu    Fayal;  Flores. 

Varietas  minor,  floribus  purpurasoentibasy  pedi- 
oellis  patentibus.  JSque  ut  in  forma  typica 
(pedicellis  recurvis)  petalon  inferias  ad  apioem 
parum  dilatum  vel  amplios  est. 

—  (314).  F.  officinalis,  L. 

A  priore  facile  distinguenda  h»c  species  apioe 
petali  inferioris  dilato  et  suborbiculari.     In  insolis 
non  vidi. 
0  (315).  Matthiota  anntia^  Sweet.     Fayal.     (Aliena.) 

—  ( — ).   Cardamine  hirsutaf  L. 

'^The  Banksian  Herbarium  contains  specimens 
of  C.  hirsutoy  collected  by  Masson,  in  San 
Miguel.*' — Dr.  C.  Lemann. 

9  (318).  C.  Calderarum,  Outh.     Ins.  omnibus. 

10  (317).  Nasturtium  officinale,  Br.     Fayal;  Flores. 

—  (316).  ^.flexuomimy  Seubert. 

1 0  *•*•.(—) .  Barbarea  prcecoa^y  Br.     Fayal.     (Aliena  ?) 

1 1  ( — ).   Sisymbrium  officinale^  Scop.     Fayal ;  Floresw 

12  (322).  Sinapis  wijra,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

13  ( — ).   Rapistrum  j»ere»ntf,  Berg.     Fayal. 

The  Fayal  specimens  differ  from  those  of  Madeira, 
by  their  shorter  styles  and  the  lower  joint  of  the 
silide  being  reduced  into  a  slender  pedicel  to  the 
upper. 

14  ( — ).    Raphanus  Raphanistrum,  L.      Fayal ;  Flores. 

The  Azorean  specimens  have  smaller  and  more 
distinctly  moniliform  pods  than  those  of  England. 

15  ( — ).    Cakile  maritimay  Scop.     Fayal. 

Varietas,  siliculse  articulo  superiore  ovato,  apice 
emarginato ;  inferiore  seepius  seminifero. 
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16  (321).  Lepidium  Vbrginicumf  L.    Fayal. 

17  (S2S).  SenehvenLpbinatifida^  DC.    Fayal. 
<—  (319).  Alyssom  tnariiimum,  L. 

18  (*)•    Reseda  LiUeola,  h.    Fajal ;  Florea. 

Yarietas,  foliis  undulatis,  petalis  qaatuor,  infe- 
riore  trifido. 
—  (324).  R.  macrospermay  Rchb. 

19  (325).  Viola  odoraia,  L.    Fayal;  Flores.     (Aliena?) 

20  (— ).    Y. pabistriSyh.    Flores;  Hoo. 

21  (344).  Poljgala  vulgarisj  L.     Pico. 

22  (327).  "  Frankenia  erictfoUay  Ch.  Smith.''    Corvo. 

23  (326).  F.puiverulentayh.    Fayal;  Flores? 

24  (336).  8ilme GaUicay  L.    Fayal;  Flores. 

25  (335).  S.  marUimay  With.     Flores.     {S.  inflatay  Flo. 

Asor.) 

26  (333).  Cerastium  Azoricwny  Hochst.     Flores ;  Corvo. 

27  (334).  C.  wdgatumy  L.    Fayal ;  Flores. 

28  (— )•    C.  viscommy  L.     Fayal ;  Flores  ? 

29  (— ).    Steliaria  medioy  With.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

30  ( — ).  Arenaria  rti6ra,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

31  (322).  «A.  mocrorAizra,  Req."     Fayal;  Pico. 

32  (331).  Sagina proctim&«n«,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 
S3  ( — ).  Elatine  hexandrOy  DC.     Flores. 

34  (337).  Lavatera  sylvestrisy  Brot.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

35  (338).  Mdlmroiundi/oUayli.    Fayal. 

36  ( — ).  M.  parviflortty  L.    Fayal. 

37  (339).  Sida  rAomdj/bfia^  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

In  locis  calidioribus  juxta  urbes ;  an  vere  indi- 
gena? 

38  (343).  Hypericum /o/tawm.  Ait.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Sect.  1.  Ascyreia.  Chois. — DC.  prodr.  Ramis 
(pallidis)  teretibus  subdipteris,  foliis  (Iseteviren- 
tibus)  decnssatis  sessilibus  ovato-oblongis :  supe- 
rioribus  sspitis  majoribus  subovatis  amplexicaa- 
libus  acatiascalis,  sepalis  oblongo-lanoeolatis 
acntis  in  iructa  primum  reflexis  deinde  cadacis, 
capsulis  ovatis  in  stylos  persistentes  attenuatis. 
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Hab.  in  montibus  insulanim  plurium^  in  Flores 
freqaentissime.  Hypericum  grandtfoUumy  Choisy. 
Androiomum  fFebUanumy  Spach.  The  froit  of 
this  species  has  little  resemblance  to  the  baccate 
fruit  of  Androsamum  officinale,  and  connects  it 
more  closely  with  H.  perforatum  and  our  other 
herbaceous  species.  Even  if  the  generic  name 
of  Androsiemum  should  be  adopted  for  i1^  there 
appears  no  good  reason  for  setting  aside  two 
earlier  specific  names,  as  done  by  Spach.  Mr. 
Webb's  services  to  science  will  not  be  the  less 
valued  and  known  for  the  loss  of  a  trivial  name. 
The  above  diagnosis  is  drawn  from  the  dried  spe- 
cimens brought  home^  aided  by  living  plants  in 
my  garden  raised  from  their  seeds.  The  charac- 
ters of  H,  grandifoUum  and  foUogum  are  com- 
pletely united  in  the  same  plant;  and  Dr.  C. 
Lemann  has  assured  himself  of  the  identity  of 
the  two  supposed  species^  by  examining  an  origi- 
nal specimen  in  the  Banksian  herbarium.  The 
differences  of  size  and  shape  in  the  upper  leaves, 
is  sometimes  very  decided;  but  in  other  in- 
stances, it  is  less  evident :  and  such  discrepan- 
cies occur  in  other  allied  species. 
39  ( — ).  Hypericum  decipiens,  H.  Wats.  ms.  Flores; 
Fayal  ? 
Sect.  4.  Perforaria,  Chois. — DC.  Prodr.  Hcr- 
bacea,  nigro-punctata,  caule  erecto  tetraptero 
raraoso,  foliis  pellucido-punctatis  oblongis  obtusis 
retusisve,  floribus  laze  paniculatis,  sepalis  lan- 
ceolatis  acutis,  stylis  tribus  divaricatis  ovario 
longioribus.  Corolla  lutea  (minime  citrina),  ez- 
trinsecus  rubicunda.  Folia  caulina  seepius  refieza 
roargine  undulata.  Caulis,  folia,  calyx,  corolla, 
anthercB  nigro-punctati.  This  is  extremely  near 
H.  quadrangulum,  (Linn. — Auct.  Brit.)  though 
instantly  distinguished  by  its  deeper  coloured  and 
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less  crowded  flowers ;  and  if  the  tetrapterous  stem 
were  not  observed,  it  would  more  likely  be  called 
H.  per/oratwn  by  a  British  botanist.  Still,  if  it 
be  correct  to  include  H.  dubium  and  maculatwn 
under  H.  qtiadrangulum^  this  also  may  be  added 
to  the  assemblage.  Dr.  Lemann  suggested  the 
variety  ^^  undulatum"  of  DC.  Prodr.  2.548;  but 
the  only  character  of  that  variety  "foliis  mar- 
gine  unduUtis*'  applies  to  some  specimens  of 
H.  dubium  and  of  the  ordinary  H.  quadranffulum 
of  Britain.  Probably  this  is  the  same  as  H.  per- 
foratum  of  the  Flora  Azorica,  which  is  stated  to 
occur,  ^^ubique  in  lapidosis  collinis,''  yet  was 
not  found  by  me.  My  flowering  specimens  of 
Hs  decipiens  were  collected  on  damp  rocks^  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  in  Flores  ;  and  I  possess  what 
is  apparently  the  same  species,  though  destitute 
of  flowers^  collected  in  Fayal.  It  has  been  sent 
to  the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  from  San 
Miguel,  by  J.  C.  Hunt,  Esq.,  British  Consul 
there.  In  my  garden,  even  in  dry  ground,  it  is 
a  much  finer  plant  than  the  British  H.  quadran" 
ffulumf  which  grows  in  wet  ground. 

—  (340).  H.  perforatum^  L.     (Vide  prscedentem). 

40  (341).  U.humifusum,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores;  Pico. 

41  (350).  QeTsmnm  Robertianumy  L.    Fayal;  Flores. 

42  (— ).    G.molle,Ij.    Fayal. 

—  (349).  G.  disseciumy  L. 

43  (348).  Erodium  malachoides,  Willd.     Pico. 

44  (351).  OxbWs  comiculaiay  L.    Fayal;  Flores. 

—  (— ).    O. purpurea?    (St.  Michael— J.  C.  Hunt,  Esq.) 

—  (347).  Ruta  bracteosa,  DC. 

45  (345).  Ilex  Perado,  Ait.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

46  (346).  Rhamnus  latifidiusy  Herit.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

47  ( — ).    Rhus  Coriariay  L.    Flores ;  Pico.     (Aliena.) 

48  (364).  Spartium/t<»ceU9»,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores.     (Aliena.) 

49  (365).  S.  8C(^ariumy  L.    Fayal;  Flores;  Corvo.  (Aliena?) 
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50  (387).  loithyTVLS  Aphacaj  L.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

51  (389).  L.tinffitanuiyL.     Fayal.     (Indigena?) 

52  (389).  L.  sativus,  L.     Fayal.     (Aliena  ?) 

53  (— ).    li.  artkfdatus,L.    Fayal. 

—  (383).  Ervum  Lens,  L. 

54  ( — ).    E.  monanthoSf  L.    Fayal. 

55  (385).  Vicia  saiwa^  L.     Fayal.     (Et  quoque  yar.  anguM- 

t\foUa» 

56  (386).  y.  albicans^  Lowe«    Fayal. 

57  (884).  V.  (Ervum)  ffraciUs,  Lois.    Fayal. 

58  ( — ).    V.  (Ervum)  hirsuta,  Koch.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

59  (369).  Melilotufl  parv^ru,  Desf.    Corvo. 

60  (370).  Trifolium  anfftuii/oUum,  L.     Fayal. 

61  ( — ).   T.arvense,L.    Fayal;  Flores. 

62  (371).  T.  lAffuaticum,  Balb.    Fayal;  Flores. 

—  (372).  T.  lappaceum,  L. 

€3  (376).  T.repenSfL.    Fayal;  Flores. 

64  (375).  T.ffhmeraiwn,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

^5  (374).  T.  sufocattm^  L.    Pico. 

66  (373).  T.  scabrum,  L.     Fayal. 

67  (377)»  T. /?rocttmA«w,  L.    Fayal. 

68  (— )•    T.}f/i/brme,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

—  (382).  Lotus  comiculatus,  L. 

69 (382a).  L.  mqfor,  Scop.     Fayal:  Flores. 

—  (381).  L.  CreticuSy  L. 

70  (380).  L.  angtutis8imt$8,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

70  •»*•  (379>.  L.  hispidus,  Desf.    Fayal ;  Flores. 

71  (378).  L.  j»arrt/torw*,  Lamarck  ?     Fayal. 

This  plant  is  so  extremely  like  Lotus  hupiAts, 
except  in  its  dwarf  stature  and  in  its  short 
legumes  which  scarcely  exceed  the  calyx,  that  I 
had  first  mingled  the  specimens  of  the  two. 
Afterwards,  observing  that  Mr.  Outhnick  had 
labelled  his  similar  specimens  ^'  Dtnycmum  par'- 
vijlorum/'  and  that  a  Madeira  specimen,  still  ap- 
parently identical,  had  been  sent  to  me  likewise 
under  this  name,  I  was  induced  to  change  the 
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number  on  the  labels  of  the  larger  specimens, 
and  the  name  on  those  of  the  smaller.  Now,  I 
see  that  Seubert  also  has  referred  the  speci- 
mens of  Guthnick  to  L.  hispidu$.  Is  this  cor- 
rect? 

—  (366).  Medicago  lupulina,  L. 

72  (367).  M.  dentictdaioj  WiUd.     Fayal.      (M.  lappacea, 

Fl.  Az.) 

—  (368).  M.  peniacycla,  DC. 

73  (391).  Omithopus  perpusiUus,  L.    Corvo.     (0.  roseui, 

Fl.Az.) 

74  (390),  Artbrolobium  ebracieatum^  DC.      Fayal;  Flores. 

75  ( — ).    Pranas  CerasuSf  L.    Fayal.     (Aliena  ?) 

Two  bushes  only  were  observed,  in  a  plantation 
of  Pines.  They  could  scarcely  be  supposed  in- 
digenous, although  I  did  not  see  either  this 
species,  or  P.  Avium^  in  the  gardens  of  Fayal. 

76  (356)  Rubus  Hochstetteronm,  Seub.     Fayal;    Flores; 

Pico. 
My  No.  77  is  apparently  a  smaller  form  of  the 
same  species. 

78  (355).  R.fruiico9US,  L.    FayaL 

79  (357).  Fragaria  vesca,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores ;  Pico. 

—  [360).  Potentilla  anserinaj  L. 

—  (361).  P.  reptansy  L. 

80  (358).  P.  TormentUla,  Schrank.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Varietas  reptans  seu  nemoraUs  (Flo.  Az.  359) 
in  montibus  sparsim  occurrit. 

81  (562).  Agrimonia  Eupatorium,  L.     Fayal. 

—  (363).  Poterium  Sangviiorbay  L. 

82  ( — ).    Alchemilla  arvenriSj  Lam.    Fayal* 

83  (— ).    Epilobium  parviflorum^  Schreb.     Flores. 

84  (166).  Callitriche  rmia,  L.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

85  ( — )•    Ceratophyllum  <femer«vm,  L.    Flores. 

—  (353).  Lythrum  Graefferi,  Ten. 

87  (354).  L. hys^foihmjli.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico;  Corvo. 
My  No.  86  appears  nothing  more  than  a  luxu- 
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riant  form  of  this  species ;  though  it  was  labelled 
either  "  L.  Graefferf^  or  **  L  junceumJ' 

88,  (— ).    Peplis  Por/M/a,  L.     Fayal;  Pico. 

89.  (328).  Portulaca  oleracea.  L.     Fayal ;  Flores ;  Pico. 

90  (330).  Polycarpon  tetrqphyUum,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 
—  (329).  Illecebrum  verticUlaium,  L. 

91  (303).  Umbilicus pem/ti/int^,  DC.     Fayal;  Flores. 

92  (302).  Tillaea  mi«co*a,  L.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

93  (301).  Hedera //e/t^^  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

Var.  HibemiccLj  foliis  amplioribus,  anglice  ^'  Irish 
Ivy.^' 

94  ( — )    ?MeIanoseIinum  decijAens^  Hoffm.     FayaL 

Of  this  I  brought  two  leaves  only,  which  were 
taken  from  a  young  specimen  without  flowers, 
in  the  Caldeira  of  Fayal.  They  closely  resem- 
ble  the  foliage  of  the  Madeira  plant;  but  may 
belong  to  some  other  umbelliferous  species. 

95  (293).  Sanicula  ^ortca,  Guth.    Fayal. 

^^  S.  cUiatay    Solander   ms.    in    Herb.   BanksJ 
C.  Lemann.    £».  cUiariSy  Herb.  Smith. 

96  ( — ).    CvithmxxTA  maritimunif  h.    Flores;  Corvo. 

97  (297).  Foeniculum  rwi^are,  Gaert     Fayal;  Flores. 

98  (300).  Torilis  ii|/e*te,  HoflFm.     Fayal.   ('*  T.  Helvetica.^ 

99  (299).  "Daucusjoo%amtt*,  Gouan.**     Fayal;  Flores. 

My  specimens  are  young  and  imperfect. 
IjOO    (— ).  Umbellifera.     Pico. 

E  speciminibus  fructu  carentibus,  floribusque 
parvis  et  in  desiccatione  tarda  mucidis,  genus 
dubium.  Herba  glabra.  Fibrillee  radicis  atte- 
nuati  pauc8B.  Caulis  ramis  divaricatis  dichoto- 
mus.  Petioli  alati.  Foliola  foliorum  bitema- 
torum  ovata,  serrata,  ad  basin  seepius  incequalia ; 
radicalium  bitemato-pinnatorum  ad  basin  cordata. 
Pedunculi  foliis  oppositi.  Involucrum  nullum. 
Involucellum  polyphyllum.  Calyx — ?  Petala 
apice  inflexa.  Fructus — ?  Hab.  ad  vias  prope 
litus  insulse  Pico. 
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101  (— )•    Afium  ffraveolens,  It.    Flores;Hco. 

102  ( — )•    Cheerophyllum  aromaiicwny  L.?    Flores. 

Some  doubt  attaches  to  the  specific  name  of  this 
plant.  The  leaves  are  deeplj  indso-serrate  and 
curled;  thus  bearing  some  resemblance  to  those 
of  Mentha  crispa  or  the  Curled  Parsley  of  the 
gardens.  The  C/uerophyllum  was  seen  in  one  loca- 
lity only,  plentiful  there,  yet  possibly  introduced. 
lOS  ( — )•  Petroselinum  trifaUaium,  H.  Wats,  ms*  Flores. 
Caule  erecto  striato,  petiolis  vaginantibus,  foliis 
tematis  bit^matisve,  foUoIis  s«pius  basi  ineequa- 
libus :  inferiorum  ovatis  acutis  serratis :  supe- 
riorum  lanceolatis  subintegris,  involucri  foliolis 
lineari-lanceolatis  integerrimis,  involucelli  lanceo- 
latis. Herba  annua  seu  biennis,  glabra,  tripedalis, 
dichotome  ramosa.  Pedunculi  foliis  oppositi  vel 
terminales.  Corolla  parva  alba.  Hab.  in  rupibus 
prope  urbem  Santa-Cruz,  in  insula  Flores ;  alibi 
non  visa. 

—  (294).  P.  sativum,  Hoffm. 

—  (295).  Helosciadium    nadiflorumy    Koch.    var.    ochrea- 

tum,  DC. 

—  (296).  Pimpinella  dichotoma,  L. 

The  habitat,  ^*  in  apricis  pr.  litus  insulse  Pico/* 
suggests  a  probability  of  my  No.  100  being 
intended  under  this  name. 

—  (298)?  Kudmannia  Stcula,  DC. 

104  ( — ).    Sambucus  nigroy  L.      Fayal;  Flores.     (Aliens.) 

105  (239).  Viburnum  Tmus,  L.      Fayal ;  Flores ;  Corvo. 

On  the  shrubs  of  this  species,  so  frequent  in 
English  gardens,  the  young  leaves  only  have  the 
midrib  beneath  and  the  maigins  fringed  with 
hairs,  which  are  perhaps  glandular.  The  older 
leaves  are  glabrous,  with  the  exception  of  some 
pubescent  tufts  in  the  axillie  of  the  principal 
veins :  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  Azorean  spe- 
cimens ;  the  foliage  of  the  latter  being  more  ob- 
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tuse  and  coriaceous  than  those  of  our  garden 
shrubs.  It  is  unnecessary  for  authors  to  make 
a  variety,  and  much  less  a  species,  from  such 
differences. 

106  (237).   "  Rubia    splendens,     Hoffmanse^.*'       Fayal ; 

Flores. 
Foliis  senis-octonis  lineari-obovatis  apiculatis 
supra  glaberrimis  :  costa  paginse  inferiorii  maigi- 
nibttsque  reflexis  cum  caulibus  anguiati3  retror- 
sum  aculeato-scabris,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  co- 
roUae  lobis  acuminatis.  A  Rubia  tinctorum  videtur 
satis  diyersa. 

107  (238).  Sherardia  arvensiSy  L.    Fayal ;  Flores. 

108  (235).  Galium  Aparme^  L.     Fayal. 

109  (234).  Q.  palustre^  L.     Flores. 

110  (236).  Q.  anfflicum,  Kuds.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 
—  (233).  G.  Mollugoy  L. 

111  (— ).    Fedia  rfe«/ate,  Vahl.     Kco. 

112  (194).  Scabiosa  nitenSy  R.  &  S.     Flores;  Corvo. 

Herbacea,  foliis  lanceolato-oblongis  serratis  lucidis 
glabris  in  petiolum  alatum  (spurium)  piloso-cilia- 
tum  attenuatis :  superioribus  lanceolatis  laciniato- 
serratis,  pedunculis  longissimis,  coroUis  quinque- 
fidis  radiantibus  involucrum  (baud  semper)  exce- 
dentibus.  ^^  Quoad  fructum  non  satis  nota." 
DC.  Prodr.  My  specimens  are  only  just  coming 
into  flower;  but  the  above  character  so  nearly 
unites  the  imperfect  descriptions  of /S.  nitens  and 
8.  nefflecta,  that  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  will 
prove  to  be  one  species. 
-—  (195).  S.  neglectay  Homem.    (Forma  precedentis  ?) 

113  ( — ).    Campanula    Vidalii,    H.   Wats.     (Hook.    Icon. 

684.)     Flores. 

114  (232).  C.  Erinus,  L.    Fayal;  Flores. 

115  (286).  "Encei  scoparia.  It. 

115  (287).  E.Ajsorica^  Hochst.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Seubert  distinguishes  the  latter  of  these  two  by 
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its  arborescent  stem,  shorter  sepals,  &c.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  whether  those  characters  are 
sufficiently  clear  and  constant  to  become  a  specific 
diagnosis.  While  collecting  in  the  islands,  I 
recognized  only  a  single  species.  As  to  green  or 
reddish  flowers,  they  may  be  seen  on  di£ferent 
sides  of  the  same  bosh. 

116  (288).  Gallant  tm/jram,  Salisb.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

117  C'^89).  MenziesiBL Daboeei,  DC.    Fayal;  Pico. 

—  (290).  Vaccinium  Maderense,  Luik. 

118  (292).  \.cylindracewn,^m.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

F.  hngijiorum,  Wickstr.  (Flora  Azorica,  No.  291), 
videtur  esse  varietas  parviflora.  Frutex  azorica, 
interdum  fere  arborescens,  omnino  convenit  cum 
V,  Maderenae,  forma  et  magnitudine  foliorum, 
bracteis  foliaceis,  et  quoqae  calycis  dentibus,  qui 
nunc  breviores  et  obtusi,  nunc  longiores  et  acuti, 
apparent.  Differt  pnecipue  racemis  elongatis,  et 
coroUis  seepius  multo  longioribus,  campanulato- 
cylindricis,  sed  non  vere  cylindricis.  Magnitudo 
coloresque  florum  valde  variant. 

119  (241).  Olea  ejpceba,  Ait     Fayal;  Flores.     (Aliena?) 

—  ( — )  ?    Jasminum  Azcricum,  L.     (In  Azoricis  ignotunu) 

120  (242).  Ascle^ias  firutieasay  L.     Fayal.     (Aliena). 

—  (243).  Exacum^/i/bnna,  Willd. 

121  (244).  Erythr»a  Cenimrhm,  Pers.     Fayal;  Flores. 

122  (245).  E.  Massani,  Sweet     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Caule  tetragono  a  basi  perenne  ramoso  humifuso, 
ramis  floriferis  asoendentibus  elongatis  uni  multi- 
floris^  foliis  plus  minusve  elUpticis  oblongisye : 
superioribus  distantibus  acutiusculis,  corollee  tubo 
limbi  lobos  ellipticos  obtusos  et  sub  anthesi  ca- 
lycem  subiequante.  Corolla  alba.  **  Chirotda  marin 
iima.  Ait.  Hort.  Kew,  2, 6— nee  Willd."  Herb. 
Smith,  spec,  ex  Azoricis.  '^  E.  diffiiM,  Woods.'^ 
Varietas  minor  seu  montana.  Ramis  sterilibus 
humifusis,  floriferis  in  pedunculos  ascendentes 
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bracteatos  uni  .trifloros  elongatis,  foliis  inferioribus 
spathulato-ellipticis,  coroUae  tabo  limbam  caly- 
cemque  paulo  superante.  Hab.  in  montibus 
fireqaens;  fortasse  pro  forma  typica  habenda. 
Varietas  major  sea  maritima.  Ramis  sterilibus 
subnulliS)  floriferis  ascendentibus  tri-multifloris, 
foliis  subrotundis  oblongisvecrassiusculis,  coroUae 
tubo  limbam  calyceroqae  leqdante.  Hab.  in 
rupibus  maritimis  insul®  Flores,  atque  ab  oris 
versus  montium  radices  sparsim  ascendens. 
Sabyarietates  occnrrunt,  ex.  gr.  caule  (primi 
anni  ?)  simpUci  erecto^foliis  plas  minas  ovatls 
— calyce  corollce  tubum  saperante  —  petalis 
bifidis,  &c.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  frame  a 
diagnosis  for  a  species  so  very  variable,  and  which 
might  readily  be  split  into  half  a  dozen  such 
book-species  as  those  which  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  Linnean  Chiroma  Centaurium. 
128  (262).  Convolvulus  arveMts^  L.  Fayal.  (Floribus 
albis. 

124  (263).  Csepmnifh.     Flores. 

125  (— ).    C.  Imperati,  Yah\.    Fayal. 

Perennis,  glabra.  Caulis  repens,  ramosus.  Folia 
carnosa,  petiolata,  cordato-oblonga,  panduri- 
formia,  vel  tri-quinquelobata,  lobo  terminale 
majore,  obtusissima  vel  emarginata,  apiculata. 
Pedunculi  uni-biflori,  in  medio  bracteati.  Sepala 
acuta  vel  acuminata.  Stylus  simplex.  Sdgma 
capitatum  bilobum.   Corolla  alba,  magna.     Fruc- 

tus ?     Hab.  in  litore  arenoso,  ad  Porto  Pimo, 

prope  urbem  Horta,  in  insula  Fayal;  atque 
arenarum  mobilium  spatia  ampla  caulibus  repen- 
tibus  dense  occupans.  The  characters  of  C.  Im- 
perati  fit  my  plant  pretty  well.  Whether  or  no 
it  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  C.  lUtoralis,  Linn., 
may  be  questioned. 

126  (256).  Heliotropium  Evropmumj  L.     Pico. 
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—  (257)*  Eichium  violaceum,  L. 

—  (258).  E.  vulffore^  L. 

—  (259).  Myosotis  stricta,  Link. 

—  (260).  M.  versieolory  Pers.  Syn. 

127  (261).  M.  mariiima,  Hochst.    Pico. 

Caulis  erectus.  Pedicelli  approzimati.  Calyx 
in  lacinias  lineari-oblongas  fere  ad  basin  divisus. 
Species  annua^  inter  Europsas  M.  arvenH  prox- 
ima,  sed  satis  distincta.  Speciebus  paludam  valde 
dissimilis ;  igiturque  animadversio  ^^  proprius 
accedit  ad  M.  CiBspitosamy  Sohultz"  iniqua  compa- 
ratio  est.  In  cceteris  a  cl.  Seuberto  descriptio  sat 
bona. 

1 28  (— )•    M.  Azorica,  H.  Wats.  In  Bot.  Mag.  1844 1. 4 1 22. 

Florcs;  Corvo. 
Species  pulcherrima,  floribus  numerottis  indigo- 
ticis ;  ab  Europfieis  distinctissima. 

129  (248).  Mentha  rotundi/ottOy  L.     Fayal;  Flores.      - 
ISO  (247).  M.  viridisy  L.     Flores. 

131  ( — ).    M.  saiiva,  L.  ?     Flores. 

132  (— ).    M.  aquatica,  L.  ?     Fayal ;  Flores. 

I  cannot  apply  names  to  some  of  these  Mentha 
(131-2)  with  any  confidence  of  accuracy.  Among 
more  attractive  objects,  the  species  of  this  genus 
were  too  much  neglected. 

133  ( — ).    M.  Pulegvum^  L.     Inscdis  omnibus. 

My  No.  134  is  probably  a  subglabrous  variety 
of  No.  133,  but  the  flowers  are  wanting. 

135  (252).  Calamintha  o^dnafi^,  Moench.      Fayal;  Flores. 

Variat  foliis  minoribus  serratis  acutis  cum  pubes- 
oentia  breviore,  et  foliis  crenatis  obtusis  cauleque 
villosioribus  ('^  viUosiasima  Benth.''  Flo.  Azo. 
No.  262.) 

136  (251).  Thymus  mican*,  Lowe.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Variat  calyce  subregulari,  id  est,  labio  utroque 
in  dentes  duos  profunde  diviso. 

137  I—)*    Clinopodium    vulgare,    Sra.     Flores.     (Corolla 

alba.) 
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138  ( — ),    MeMssa  officinalis,  h.    Flores«    (Mena?> 

—  (250).  Origanum  Creiicumy  L. 

139  (— ).  O.  virens,  Link,  (teste  cl.  Lemann).    Flores. 

An  species  unica,  sub  numeris  "  (251)"  et  **  139''  ? 
Floresiana  cum  specie  Maderense  omnino  ooiv- 
renit. 

140  (254).  Stachys  arvmris,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

141  (253).  Prunella t^i^am,L.     Fayal;  Flores;  IHco. 

142  (246).  Lavandula  Stmckoi,  L.     FayaL     (Aliena.) 

143  ( — ).    Rosmarinus  officinaHsy  L.     FayaL     (Aliena.) 
-—  (270).  Lycopersicum  esculentum,  Dun. 

144  (269).  SolBLunm pseudocc^ricum,  Jj.     Fayal;  Pico. 

145  (268).  S.  nigrum^  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

146  ( — .)    S.  villo9um,  Lam.     Flores^ 

147  (267).  Physalisjw<fe«c«i*,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

148  (266).  Hyoscyamus  CanartensiSy  Ket.    Fayal;  Pico. 

149  ( — ).    Verbascum  Thapsua,  L.     Fayal.     (Aliena  ?) 

150  (275*)  Sibthorpia  Europaa,  L.    Fayal;  Flores. 

—  (281).  Euphrasia  officinalisy  L. 

151  (280?).  E.  Azoricoy  H.  Wats.  ms.    Flores ;  Corvo. 

Herbacea,  annua?  Caulis  teres.  Rami  sulcati 
obtuse  tetragoni.  Folia  triangxdari-ovata^  acuta  ; 
pagina  superior  rugulosa  vel  scabrida;  pagina  in- 
ferior rugosa  cum  roaculis  vemicieformibus  dense 
piliferis.  Corolla  alba  (non  purpurascens)  macula 
duplici  aropla  intus  yariegata.  In  ceeteris  cam 
descriptione  E,  ffrandifioray  Hoehst.  (Flo.  Azo. 
No.  280)  optime  convenit.  Hab.  in  montibus 
insularum  Flores  et  Corvo.  The  E.  ffrand^ora 
having  been  found  on  a  different  island,  and  some 
characters  of  the  diagnosis  (Flo.  Azo.  1.  c.)  being 
inapplicable  to  my  specimens,  it  has  appeared 
better  at  present  to  retain  the  ms.  name  under 
which  my  specimens  were  distributed.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  the  species  will  prove  iden- 
tical, and  that  the  character,  in  the  work  quoted, 
must  be  modified  accordingly. 
'52    (— ).    Bartsia  TriocagOy  L.     Pico. 
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153   ( — ).    Scrophularia  aguatica,  L.    Flores. 

—  (271).  S.  Scarodorna,  L. 

155  (275).  Antirrhinum  OranHumfh.    Flores.  (Inarvis.) 

No.  154  nost.  spec,  est  ejusdem  varietas  sub- 
glabra,  glaucescens,  floribus  albidis  purpureo- 
striatis.  Hab.  in  muris  rupibusque  siccis  insuke 
Fayal. 

156  (272?).  Linaria  dealbaia.  Link.    Fayal. 

Folia  oyata;  inferiora  basi  utrinque  tridentata, 
superiora  sagittata,  suprema  integerriiha.  An 
«  Linaria  Sieberi,  Reichb.**    (Flo.  Azo.  No.  272)  ? 

156  {274).  L.  spuria^  L.     Fayal.     (Desunt  flores.) 

—  (273).  L.  drrhosa,  Willd. 

157  (277)-  Veronica  officinalis,  L.     Fayal  j  Pico. 

158  (279).  V.  Dabneyiy  Hochst.    Fayal;  Corvo. 

159  (— )•    V.  serpyUifoUa,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

160  (278).  V.  AnagaUia,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

161  (276).  V.  arvenHs,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

162  (— ).    Acanthus  mo/K^;  L.     Fayal;  Flores.     (Aliena)  ? 

163  (255).  Verbena  q^na/ttf,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

164  (283).  Lysimachia  Azorica,  Homem.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

LaBtevirens.  Caules  ascendentes.  Folia  ovata 
vel  elliptica>  obtusiuseula ;  paginae  superioris  yenee 
prominulsB.  Calycis  laciniae  lanceolatee.  Semina 
inter  angulos  plana.  In  ceteris  cum  diagnosi 
Lyrimachia  nemorum  (DC.  Prodr.  8.66)  bene 
conyenit.  An-ne  species  propria,  in  iconibus 
male  depicta,  in  libris  baud  melius  descripta? 
Lysimachia  nemorum  vere  simillima;  tametsi  dis- 
tinguenda  caule  prostrate  radicante  sub  sole 
purpurascente,  foliis  late  ovatis  acutis,  in  pagina 
superiore  yenis  impressis,  calycis  laciniis  subu- 
ktis  marginibus  membranaceis,  seminibus  inter 
angulos  conyexis. 

165  (284).  Anagallis  aryensis,  L.    Fayed;  Flores. 

166  (284).  A.  aerulea,  All.     Fayal. 

167  (— )•    Centunculus  mtmmi^,  L.     Flores;  Corvo. 
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168  (— ).    Samolus  Valerandi,  L.    Flores. 

169  (285).  MjTsme  rettisa^  Ait.     Ins.  omnibus. 

170  (218).  Cichorium  My  bus,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

171  ( — ).    Lactuca  Scariola,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

172  ( — ).    Sonchus  oleraceotis,  L.     Fayal. 

173  (230).  S.  asper,  HoflFm.    Fayal  5  Pico. 

174  (229).  Helminthia  echioides,  Gaert.     Flores. 

175  (^25).  JJrospermnm  picroides^Desf.    Fayal. 

176  ( — )•    Leontodon    Tarojeacum,   L.     Fayal.      (Absunt 

flores.) 

177  (224).  Hypochfleris  glabra,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

178  (223).  Thrincia  nudicaulis,  Lowe.     Fayal. 

Disci  achenia  muricata,  in  rostrum  leeve  breviter 
sed  tamen  dis.tincte  attenuata;  radii  Iteviuscula, 
aequaliter  sed  .tamen  obscure  attenuata.  In 
caeteris  cum  T.  hirta,  DC.  (agris  anglicis)  con- 
yenit  planta  a  me  iecta  in  Fayal;  igiturque 
forma  est  intermedia  inter  T.  hirtam  et  spedem 
in  Flora  Azorica,  sub  nomine  T.  ntuUcauUs, 
Lowei,  enumeratam. 
181  (231).  "Crepis  polymorpha,  WaUr:'    Fayal;  Flores. 

My  specimens  being  young,  I  trust  to  the  Flora 
Azoricafor  the  name ;  otherwise  they  might  have 
been  considered  Crepis  tectorum,  L. 

179  (221).  Tolpis /rtt/ico«a,  Schrank.     Fayal;  Flores. 

In  AzoriciSy  folia  sunt  lineari-lanoeolata,  sinuato* 
dentata,  vel  breviter  et  remote  dentata,  yd 
subintegra.  In  hortis  anglicis,  e  seminibus 
azoricis  orta,  gerit  folia  inferiora  obovato-ob- 
longa,  dentata;  superiora  Uneari-oblonga,  inte- 
gerrima. 

180  (— ).  T.  umbeUata,  Bert.     Fayal;  Flores. 

Disci  achenia  setis  3-5  aristata.  Involucri  squamie 
exteriores,  in  anthodiis  primariis,  interiores  supe- 
rant ;  in  ramis,  subaequales  sunt ;  in  ramulis,  his 
illae  breviores.  Tolpia  qwidriarxstata.  Herb.  Smith, 
sine   auct.      TolpU   crinita^  Lowe,    a    spec-  cl 
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Lemann  coziim.  An-ne  duse  sequentes  (219)  et 
(220)  species  unica  cum  prosente  ? 

—  (219).  T.  barbata,  Gaert- 

—  (220).  T.  crimia,  Lowe. 

182   (— ).    T.  maer&rhiza.  J>C.    Fayal;  Flores. 

Caulis  ascendens,  fiexuosus^  angulatus.  Folia 
inferiora  probabiliter  (in  spec.  nost.  marcida  et 
deformata)  petiolata^  suprema  acuta.  In  ceeteris 
cum  diagnosi.  (DC.  Prodr.  7-  86)  sat  bene  con- 
Tenit.  Specimen  Maderense  (a  cU  Lemann 
comm.)  differt  canle  graciliore,  recto,  et  foliis 
angustioribus,  acutis,  basi  attennatis. 

182  (222).  T.  nobUiSy  Hochst.     Flores;  Pico. 

Cum  diagnosi  et  icone  cl.  Seuberti,  in  Flora  Azo- 
rica,  optime  con venit;  nisi  quod  folia  superiora 
cordata  et  amplexi  caulia  sunt,  cum  dentibus 
brevioribus  et  subintegris.  "  Crepis  dentaXy  Sol. 
ms.  in  Herb.  Banks. — coUected  in  San  Miguel^ 
by  Masson."  Dr.  C.  Lemann*  My  very  few 
specimens  appear  so  like  connecting  links  be- 
tween this  species  and  the  T.  macrorhiza  from 
Madeira,  that  they  raise  a  doubt  whether  these 
two  may  not  be  forms  of  a  single  species ;  or, 
it  may  be,  that  a  third  species  should  stand 
between  them,  represented  by  the  specimens 
above  assigned  to  T.  macrorhiza^  DC. 

183  (227).  Microderis  rijorentf,  DC.     Fayal;  Flores. 

Scapus  plus    minusve    setoso*hispidus,   saepiua 
aphyllus,  raro  (ut  in  icone  Seuberti)  monophyllus.. 
M.  umbeUata,  Hochst.  in  Flo.  Azo.  No.  227* 
183  (228).  yi.filii,  Hochst.     Fayal. 

I  have  only  a  single  plant  of  this  species,  with 
the  dry  scape  which  had  remained  after  the  seed 
had  been  scattered  from  it.  In  this  state  it  was 
not  recognized  as  a  distinct  species,  until  after  my 
return  to  England. 
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184  (214).  Centaurea  MelUenM,  L.    F&yal. 

185  (215).  Gdlacfites  tomentosay  MiBiich.    Fayal;  Pico. 

186  (216).  Carduus  pycnocephaluSj  L.    Pico* 

187  (217).  C.  lanceolatus,!,.    Pico. 

188  (199).  Bidens  leucaniha,  L.     Fayal.     (il1ien&?> 

—  (208).  OnaphaUam  PenmyhofUcutn^  Willd. 

189  (207).  Q.baeo-iObum,  Ij.    Fayal;  Fiores;  Pico. 

190  (209).  Filago  Germamcaj  L.     Fayal. 

191  (210).  F.  Gattica,  L.     Fayal. 

192  (197).  Solidago  Azorieoy  Hochst.     Ins.  omnibus. 

S.  flaribundOf  Solander,  in  Herb.  Banks,  fide  d. 
Lemann. 

193  ( — ).    Erigeron  CanadenriSth.    Fayal;  Fiores;  Corvo. 

194  (198).  Conjzh  ambiffua,  DC.    Fayal;  Fiores. 

195  (201).  Anthemis  at^rea^  DC.     Fayal;  Fiores. 

196  (200).  A.  Cotula,  L.     Fayal;  Fiores. 

N^.  0  (202).  Santolina  ChamacyparissnSy  L.     (Certe  aliena.) 

197  (203).  Chrysanthemum  MyconiSy  L.     Fayal. 

198  (204).  C.  seffetum.  To.    Fayal.     (Et  quoque  No.  199.) 
N°.  0  (205).  C.  caronarium,  L.     Fayal.     (Certe  aliena.) 

—  (206).  C,  pirmatiJUIum,  h, 

200  (— ).    Senecio    Maderensis,    DC.       Fayal.       (Desont 

flores.) 

—  (212).  S.  malvafoHuSj  DC. 

—  (211).  S.pseudo-eleganSyhess.     (^^  Planta  capensis'^ 

201  (— ).    S.  mlffaris,  L.     Fayal. 

202  (196).  Seubertia  Azoricay   H.   Wats.  ms.      Ins.    om- 

nibus. 
Receptaculum  planiusculum.  Adienia  in  ver- 
rucas squamc&formes  insidentia.  Involucrum  sub 
fructu  reflexum.  Perennis.  FoUa  altema.  Pe- 
dunculi  terminates  aut  (in  plantis  junioribus) 
scapiformes.  In  ceeteris  cum  charactere  generis 
Bellis  (DC.  Prodr.  5.  304)  et  diagnosi  speciei 
B.  Azorica  (Flo.  Azo.  No.  196)  omnino  convenit. 
I  have  ventured  to  change  the  generic  name  of 
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this  plant,  into  one  which  wiU  commemorate  the 
learned  author  to  whom  science  is  indebted  for 
the  first  Flora  Azorica ;  and  with  which  the  spe- 
cific name  will  aptly  correspond.     It  will  be  for 
the  authorities  in  Botany  to  dedde  whether  a 
new  genus    shall    be   founded  on  small   diffe- 
rences (as  usually  done  among  the  Comporita) 
or  whether  the  generic  character  of  Beilis  shall 
be  so  far  modified  as  to  include  the  Seubertia^ 
Calendula  arvensia,  L.     Fayal. 
C.  officinalis^  L.     Eadem  species  ac  203  ? 
Xanthium  strumariuMy  L.    Mores. 
Yarietas,  fructu  subgloboso,  rostris  brevioribus. 
Mirabilis  £St7arica^a^  Lowe.     Flores.      (Aliena?) 
Plantago  major,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 
P.  media,  L. 

p.  lanceolata,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 
Ad  banc  quoque  adducenda  P.  Azorica,  Hochst. 
(Flo.  Azo.  No.  192.)     In  horto  nostro  culta^  e 
seminibus  azoricis,  secundo  anno,  a  P.  lanceolaio 
yiz,  et  ne  vix  quidem,  distinguenda. 

—  (193).  P.  Lagopus,  L. 

208  (188).  P.  Coronopus,  h.     Fayal;  Flores. 

209  ( — ).    Littorella  lacustria,  L.     Cbnro. 

210  ( — ).    Amaranthus  J3/f/tfm,  L.     Flores;  Corvo. 

One   specimen,  from   Fayal,   may  belong  to  a 
second  species,— perhaps  A*  stricitts. 

211  (I7d)«  Chenopodium  am6ro^ufe«,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

—  (179).  C.  rubrum,  L. 

212  (180).  C.murale,  L.     Fayal;  Corvo;  Pico. 

213  (Ibl).  Salsola  £a/i,  L.     Fayal. 

Anne  potius  Salsola  Tragus,  L.? 

214  ( — )*    Atripex pa/ttfo,  L.     Flores;  Corvo. 

215  ( — ).    Beta  marilima,  L.     Fayal. 

216  ( — ).    Rumex ?  Caldeira  in  Fayal. 

Seeingthis  plant  with  unexpanded  flowers  in  June, 
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I  then  took  only  two  small  lateral  branches,  under 
the  expectation  of  returning  to  the  locality  at  a 
later  seaaon ;  though  in  this  I  was  disappointed. 
It  is  a  very  lai^  species,  probably  exceeding 
R.  Hydrolapaihum,  Huds. 

217  (— )•    R*  aeuiua,  8m.    Fayal, 

A  Rumice  sangidneo,  L.  vix  distinguenda. 

218  ( — ).    R.  crispuSf  L.     Corvo. 

219  (— ).    R.pulchery  L.    Fayal. 

—  (185).  R.  stricttiSf  Link.    An  species  unica,  219  (185)? 

—  (184).  R.  buctphalophorua,  L. 

220  (— )•    RAcetosella^h^i    Fayal;  Flores. 

Species  incerta.  In  specim.  nostra  desunt  folia 
inferiora;  superiora  ianceolata,  ad  basin  utrinque 
unidentata,  non  aliter  hastata  sunt.  Flores  in 
statu  alabastri  tantum  possideo. 

221  ( — ).    Polygonum  avicufare,  L.      Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

222  (182).  P.  man/jfmf»,  L.     Fayal. 

Raised  in  my  garden,  from  the  seeds  brought 
home,  the  plants  are  altogether  so  intermediate 
between  P.  maritimum  and  P.  Raii  (Bab.  in  Linn. 
Trans.  Vol.  18,  p.  458  and  Eng.  Bot.  Supp.  2805) 
that,  if  their  descent  were  unknown,  it  would  be 
highly  difficult  to  refer  them  to  either  with  cer- 
tainty. This  seems  almost  to  establish  the 
specific  identity  of  P.  maritimum  and  P.  Ratif 
different  as  these  plants  undoubtedly  appear  in 
the  absence  of  the  intermediate  forms. 

—  (183).  p.  Persicaria,  L. 

223  (— )•    P- ?     Ploros ;  Corvo. 

Caulis  erectus,  Icevis.  Folia  lanoeolata,  hispida 
prsecipue  ad  margines.  Ochreee  foliorum  strigos®, 
ciliatee ;  florum  laeves,  ciliat®.  Pedunculi  leeves, 
terminales  vel  (raro  ?)  laterales,  spicas  fihformes 
-subracemosas  erectas  2-3  gerentes.  Fructus 
laBvis  angulis  obtusis  nitidis.    My  few  specimens. 
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glued  down,  will  not  enable  me  to  make  a  proper 
description  of  this,  which  I  cannot  refer  satisfac- 
torily to  any  described  species. 

224  (177).  Phytolacca  ifeeo^tfra^  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

225  ( — ).    Persea /m&»i,  Spr.     Fayal;  Flores.     (Aliena?) 

226  (186).  P.  Azorica^  Seuh.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

An  species  vera?  Anne  Laurus  Barbasana, 
Lowei? 

227  (1^7)-  Daphne  XmmeoAi,  L.     Pico.  (Ramis  divaricatis.) 

228  ( — ).    Corema  alba,  Don.     Pico.    (In  colle  juxta  litus.) 

229  ( — ).    Baxus  sempervirens,  L.     Fayal.     (Aliena.) 

230  (172).  Euphorbia    Stygiana,    H.    Wats.    ms.      Fayal; 

Flores 
Fruticosa,  inermis,  subcarnosa,  ramis  erectis 
supeme  foliosis,  foliis  seasilibas  confertis  crassis 
subcoriaceis  lineari-oblongis  mncronatis  sparse^ 
pilosis  purpureo-glaacescentibus^  pedunculis  co- 
rymboso-umbellatis  (axillaribus  solitariis  longio- 
ribus  et  terminalibus  numerosis  nmbellatis)  sub- 
quadriradiatis  :  radiis  furcatis  dicephalis,  bracteis 
involucris  floram  masculorum  squamis  pedun- 
cuKsqne  junioribns  villosis,  fructu  vemicoso. 
Hab.  in  fissuris  rupium,  alt.  1500-2500  ped.  angl. 
supra  mare.  Ad  banc  proxima  certe  Euphorbia 
mellifera,  Ait.  (Flo.  Azo.  No.  172)  sed  distin- 
guenda  (an  semper?)  foliis  leevibus,  lanceolatis, 
tenuiter  uncinato-apiculatis,  basi  fere  in  petio- 
lum  attenuatis,  in  herbario  conspicue  venosis; 
et  quoque  inflorescentia  minus  composita  atque 
snblaeve,  id  est,  pedunculis  corymbi  subleevibus 
tri-quadriradiatis,  radiis  simplicibusmonocephalis, 
bracteis  ciliatis  tantuni,  et  involucris  extrinsecus 
laevibus.  Having  seen  very  few  specimens  of  E. 
melliferay  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  the 
characters  above  given  will  always  distinguish 
.  that  species  from  E.  stygiana.  Among  the  many 
preoccupied  names  in  this  genus,  all  those  most 
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applicable  to  the  present  species  are  already  ap- 
plied otherwise.  I  have  therefore  taken  up  the 
name  of  the  steam  vessel  (Styx),  from  which  I 
landed  to  botanize^  and  the  name  is  really  not  ill 
applied  to  the  dark  foliage  and  sombre  appear- 
ance of  this  shrub,  with  its  skeleton-like  branches, 
bare  of  leaves,  except  near  their  summits. 

231  (171)-  E.  ^rorica,  Hochst.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Species  perennis,  etiam  suffiruticosa,  ut  opinor ; 
sed  tamen  hoc  inquirendum*  Proxima  E.  Port^ 
landicm. 

232  (— ).    E.  exiffua^  L.     FayaL 

233  (— -).    E.  Peplus,  h.     Flores. 

234  (169).  E.  Feplis,  L.     Fayal. 

—  (170).  E.  Lathyris,  L. 

—  (173).  Ricinus  communis j  L. 

235  ( — ).    Mercarialis  annua,  L.     Fayal. 

236  ( — ).    Parietaria  Lwntanica,  L.     Pico. 

237  (176).  P.  officinalis,  L.    Fayal;  Flores. 

238  (174).  Urtica  Azorica^  Hochst.     Fayal. 

Probabliter  varietas  {/.  membranaceiSf  Poir.  Spicae 
foemineee  subglobosae  vel  cylindricce,  vel   etiam 
filiformes. 
-—  (175  •  U.  Zrowri,  Seub. 

239  ( — ).    Populus  ni^ra,  L ?     Fayal;  Flores.    (Aliena?) 

240  (— ).    Salix yra^i*,  L.     Fayal.     (Aliena?) 

241  <167).  Myrica  J^aya,  Ait.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

242  (163).  Juniperus  Oxycedrus,  L.?      Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Seubert  places  this  as  a  variety  {firevtfoUoj 
Hochst.)  of  the  species  to  which  it  is  here  doubt- 
fully assigned.  I  have  not  seen  ripe  fruit,  but 
the  young  fruit,  equally  as  the  leaves,  differ  oon* 
siderably  from  those  of  all  the  examples  of  /. 
Oxycedrus  which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation, excepting  one  from  Madeira. 

—  (164).  Pinus  Pinea,  L. 

—  (165).  Taxus  baccata,  L. 
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Like  the  orange  and  lemon,  in  the  Western 
Azores,  these  two  trees  grow  where  they  are 
planted ;  and  that  is  all  their  claim  to  nativity. 

245  (t57)«  Sempias  cordigeroj  L.     Fayal. 

I  saw  it  so  low  as  800  feet  in  Fayal,  no  where 
above  2000.  For  this,  as  well  as  other  species, 
the  range  of  altitude  stated  in  the  Flora  Azorica 
must  not  be  very  implicitly  relied  upon. 

244  (155).  Habenaria  micrantha,  Hochst.  Fayal;  Flores. 
Calcar  fusiforme,  sepalis  labelloque  linear!  in- 
tegro  paulo  longius,  ovario  bracteis  breviori  bis 
terve  brevius.  Flores  numerosi  (50)  dense  spi- 
cati,  aut,  in  specimine  parvo,  pauci  (12)  laxe 
spicati. 

244  (156).  H.  longebracUatay  Hochst.     Flores. 

Calcar  filiforme  incurvum,  sepalis  labelloque 
lineari  integro  duplo  longius,  ovario  bracteas 
subeequante  triente  brevius,  Flores  numerosi 
(30).  These  two  species  of  Habenaria  (or 
Plaianikera)  are  probably  variable.  I  found  few 
plants,  and  have  reserved  only  three  of  them  for 
my  herbarium.  They  are  here  partly  described, 
because  not  quite  corresponding  with  the  diag- 
noses and  figures  in  the  Flora  Azorica.  Shortly 
before  leaving  the  islands,  it  was  my  misfortune 
to  lose  a  book  in  which  I  had  sketched  the 
dowers  of  these  and  other  novelties  from  the 
living  plants.  Now,  I  have  only  the  specimens 
in  my  herbarium  to  look  to;  the  duplicates 
having  been  distributed. 

245  ( — ).    Iris  ?*  Prope   Largens,  in  Flores.     (Indi- 

gena  ?) 

246  (— ).    Gladiolus  ?     Prope   Flamingos,  in  Fayal. 

(Aliena  ?) 
2i7     (0).    Amaryllis  J3ettM2tmna,  L*     Fayal-     (Aliena.) 
—  (152*).  Scilla  maritima,  L. 
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248  ( — ).    Narcissus ?    In  monte  Carneiro,  in   Fayal. 

(Aliena?) 
NB. — The  bulbs  and  withered  leaves  of  the 
Amaryllis  were  abundant  about  Horta,  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  some  flowers  appeared  early 
in  September.  The  IriSj  Ghuliohu  and  Nards- 
8U8  were  seen  only  in  single  localities;  the 
flowers  gone^  and  leaves  witliered. 

249  (153).  Smilax    divartcatOj    Sol.  ms.  in   Herb.    Banks. 

Pico. 
This  plant  corresponds  very  ill  with  specimens 
of  8.  mauritanica  in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker,  which  is  considered  synonymous  with 
8'  tetroffona,  the  name  under  which  Seubert 
places  the  plant  from  Pico.  In  my  specimens, 
the  stem  is  terete  and  striated,  though  somewhat 
angular  where  the  flowers  grow. 
— -  (154).  Ruscus  androgynusy  L. 

250  (161).  Arum  Italicum^  Mill.     Fayal. 

N<*.0  (162).  Colocasia  antiquorumf  Schott.     (Culta.) 

Of  these  two  plants  I  saw  the  leaves  only :  those 
of  the  Arum  almost  withered  away.  I  must 
therefore  trust  to  the  Fhra  Azorica  for  their 
names.  I  had  supposed  the  Arum  to  be  our 
maculatumf  and  alluded  to  the  Colocasia  under 
name  of  Caladium,  called  by  the  natives  "  Coco** 
—typographically  improved  into  "  Cocoa,'  which 
is  a  diffierence  indeed. 

—  (160).  Lemna  minor.  L. 

251  (156).  Potamogeton na/an«,  L.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

252  (— ).    P*  heterophyllusyh.}    Flores;  Corvo. 

253  (— ).    P'pusilluSyL.     Flores. 

—  (159).  F.  pectinatus,  L. 

254  (147).  liXizulB,  purpurea,  H.  Wats.  ms.     Ins.  omnibus. 

I  adopt  the  ordinal  specific  name  for  this  species. 
Dr.  C.  Lemann  informs  me  that  a  specimen  is 
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in  the  Bankaian  herbariam,  collected  in  San 
Miguel^  by  Masson;  though  it  b  misnamed  cam- 
pestris.  It  now  appears,  by  a  reference  in  the 
Flora  Azorica>  that  Masson's  plant  had  been 
published,  though  not  described,  under  the  name 
of  ^^Juncui  purpurewy  Masson"  (Buch  in  Ab- 
handl.  der  Berlin  Akad.  1816— 17.  p.  362.) 
Guthnick  (1839?)  circulated  his  specimens  la- 
belled Luzula  elegans,  Lowe ;  and  I  presume  that 
the  species  was  published  under  the  same  name 
in  Hochstetter's  list  (Wiegemann's  Archiv.  1 843) 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain.  In  the 
London  Journal  of  Botany  (1843)  I  stated  that 
Zr.  degansy  of  Lowe,  was  quite  a  different  species; 
and  then  (unaware  of  the  earlier  name  purpureus) 
suggested  that  of  azorica*  Lastly  (1844)  Mr. 
Seubert,  in  the  full  knowledge  of  these  earlier 
names,  describes  the  plant  under  the  inconve- 
niendy  long  name  of  purpureo^lendens.  Now, 
as  only  one  species  had  been  brought  from  the 
Azores,  and  I  expressly  referred  to  the  specimen 
of  Guthnick,  the  travelling  companion  of  Hoch- 
stetter,  whose  misapplication  of  Lowe's  name  I 
sought  to  correct,  Seubert  knew  perfectly  well 
that  my  name  azorica  was  applied  to  the  same 
species  which  he  has  chosen  to  re-name.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  original  specific  name  of 
Masson  or  Buck  is  resumed,  with  the  necessary 
change  from  Juneus  to  Luzula. 

255  (150).  Juncus  acutmy  L.     Fayal;  Mores. 
—  (149).  J.  maritknuB,  L. 

256  (— ).    J.  effiiws,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

257  (151).  J.  capt/a/tf9,  Wiegelt.     Fayal;  Flores;  Corvo. 

258  (152).  J.  fUginosus,  Roth.    Flores. 

259  (148).  J.  bufmiui,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

260  (147*).  J.  tewm,  WiUd.     Fayal. 

Sub  nomine  /•  lucidus,  Hochst  in  Flora  Azorica; 
VOL.  HI.  2  Y 
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sed  species  Azorica  omnino  convenit  cum  sped- 
minibus  Americanis  a   eel.  Hooker  comm.  sab 
nomine  J.  tenuis. 
26\    (— ).    Cladium  Mariscus,  Br.     Flores. 

262  (146).  Cyperus  hfiffus^  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

263  (145).  C.  esctUeniuSf  L.     Ins.  omnibus.     (Aliena?) 

264  (— ).    C.  vegetus,  WiUd.  Flores. 

Only  two  tufts  of  this  were  found,  on  the  sea  diffs 
by  Santa  Cruz.  It  appears  identical  with  plants 
in  Kew  Gardens  and  in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  W» 
J.  Hooker,  which  bear  this  name.  Two  or  three 
minor  points  in  Kunth's  character  and  descrip- 
tion are  inapplicable,  namely,  the  long  leaves, 
shining  seeds,  and  ferruginous  dots  on  the  glumes 
or  scales. 
—  (142).  Scirpus  maritimus^  L. 

265  ( — ).    S.  setacetASy  L.     Fayal. 

266  (140).  S.  Savii,  Sebast.  et  Maur.     Fayal;  Flores;  Hco. 

267  (141).  S.fluitanSyL.     Pico. 

268  (143).  S.  palustris,  L.     Flores. 

269  (144).  8.miiUicauli8,Sm.     Fayal;  Pico. 

270  (129).  Cwre^  saffitti/era,  howe.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

Csespitosa.  Utriculi  maturi  reflexi.  Achenium 
oblongum.  C  GtUhrdckianOj  Gay.  (Flo.  Azo» 
No.  129.) 

271  ( — ).    C.  vulpina,  h.     Flores. 

272  (131).  C.  stellulata,  L.     Flores  ;  Pico. 
278  (130>    C.  divulsa.  Good.     Fayal. 

274  (133).  C.  Azoricaj  Gay.     Pico. 

275  (132).  CflavOyL.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

276  (134).  C.  kevicaulisy  Kunze.     Flores* 

277  (137).  C.  Floresiana,  Hochst.     Flores. 

277  ^138).  C  Vulcani.  Hochst,     Fayal;  Flores?' 

It  is  probable  that  Carex  JVatsaniy  Boott  ms. 
(alluded  to  in  Flora  Azorica)  includes  both  these 
species  of  Hochstetter.  I  had  only  some  six 
or  eight  specimens  altogether,  and  Dr.  Boott 
saw  but  half  of  them.     Of  the  two  reserved  for 
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my  herbarium,  one,  in  a  young  state,  from  Fayal, 
seems  clearly  C  Vulcanu  The  other  is  from 
Flores,  and  more  advanced ;  and  it  corresponds 
better  with  the  description  and  figure  of  Cflore- 
siana,  though  different  in  some  particulars.  It  is 
two  feet  high ;  with  two  barren^  and  only  two 
fertile  spikes ;  the  uppermost  barren  spike  rather 
exceeding  the  bracts ;  the  scales  or  glumes  of  the 
'  female  spikes  taper  more  gradually  to  their  apex ; 
the  utriculi  also  taper  more  both  at  base  and 
apex,  and  are  speckled  with  dark  brown  dots. 
My  two  specimens  appear  really  distinct  species; 
but  since  priority  in  publication  will  keep  up  the 
names  of  Hochstetter,  the  only  question  of  mo- 
ment, is,  whether  my  Flores  specimen,  above 
mentioned^  is  the  C.  floreHana  or  a  third  species. 
If  the  former,  the  description  in  Flora  Azorica 
must  be  modified  where  at  variance  with  the 
characters  above-mentioned.' 
—  (135).  C.  riffidifolia,  Hochst 

278  (136).  C.  Hochstetterianay  Gay.     Fayal. 

279  (139).  C.pendula,  Huds.     Fayal;  Flores. 

Species  unica  sub  nominibus  C  pendulay  Huds. 
C,  maxima^  Scop.     C  myosurqidesy  Lowe. 

280  (109).  Eleusine  Indicay  L.     Fayal. 

281  (108).  Cynodon  Dactyhm,  Pers.     Fayal. 

282  (99).  Digitaria    sanguinaliSy    Scop.      Fayal;    Flores; 

Pico. 

283  (100).  Setaria^^ca,  Beauv.     Fayal;  Flores. 
284?  (— ).  S.  verticUlaia,  Beauv.     Fayal? 

A  single  example  of  this  was  found  among  the 
specimens  collected  in  Fayal.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  seeing  it  in  the  islands,  and  suppose 
that  the  one  specimen  may  have  been  previously 
in  the  drying  paper  taken  out  from  England :  if 
not,  the  species  was  overlooked  among  the  S. 
glauca. 

2  Y  2 
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285  ( — ).  Phcamm  Crus-ffolHf  L.     IViyal;  Flores.. 

286  (98).  Anthoxanthum  odoratum^  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

287  (111)*  Lagurus  ovo/tt^,  L.     Fayal. 

288  (l03).  Polypogon  maritimu9,  Willd. 

288  (104).  P.  MompeliensU,  Desf.     Fayal;  Flores;  Kco. 

My  specimens  were  mingled  and  distributed  in- 
discriminately under  the  name  of  P,  monspe- 
Uensis.  As  the  arista  of  the  palea  was  long, 
short,  or  absent  on  different  specimens,  some  of 
them  should  probably  have  been  labelled  P.  mth 
ritimus* 

289  (102).  Gastridium    australe,    Beauv.      Fayal;   Flores; 

Kco. 

290  (114).  Graudinia  ^emini/fora.  Gay.     Fayal. 

A  G.Jragili,  nisi  spictiiis' birds,  riz  differt. 

291  (119*).  Cynosurus  ecMnatus,  L.     Fayal ;  Pico. 

292  (119).  Koeleria  P*feottfe*,  Pers.     Fayal. 
Deyeuxia  Azorica^  Hochst.     Corvo. 
D.  CdBspitosa,  Hochst. 
Agrostis  a/£a,  L.     Fayal;  Flores;  Corvo. 
«  A.  verticillata,  Vill.'*     Fayal ;  Flores. 
Agrostis  ?     Summit  of  Pico. 
A.,  pallida,  DC.}     Fayal;  Flores. 
My  weak  eyes  forbid  any  sufficient  examination 
of  the  grasses.     Possibly  No.  29^  or  No.  298 
may  be  the  Deyeuxia  caspitosa,  Hochst. 
AiTh  caryophyllea,lt.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 
Deschampsia  argentea,  Lowe.     Flores. 
Holcus  lanatus,  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 
H.  rigidUSy  Hochst.     Fayal;  Flores. 

Though  my  specimens  are  two  feet  high,  I  pre- 
sume them  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  small 
plant  figured  in  the  Fldra  Azorica.  Clearly  dis- 
tinct from  H.  mollis,  to  which  I  had  first  impro- 
perly referred  them. 

302  ( — ).    Avena  ^to^ior,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

303  (112).  A.  hirsuta,  Roth.     Fayal. 


293 

(106) 

— 

(105) 

294 

(-)• 

295 

(101) 

296 

(-)• 

298 

(-). 

297  (no). 

299 

(-)• 

SOO 

(-)• 

301 

(96) 
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—  (113).  A.  brevi$.  Roth. 

304  (107)-  Anindo  Doitoor,  L.     Ins.  omnibos.     (Aliena?) 

305  (117)*  Bmvimaximay  h.    Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

306  (118).  B.  minor,  L.     Fayal. 

307  (124).  Bromus  MadritenriBj  L.     Fayal. 

—  (123).  'R.rtdHmSylA. 

308  (— ).    B.  mofftf,  L.     Fayal;  Pioo. 

Vaiietas,  panicala  conferta,  spicuUs  hinrutioribus; 
qtue  ad  B* .  conferium^  Bieb.  proxime  accedit,  aed 
tamen  distingaenda  aristis  reetis  et  gluitais  miniia 
nervosis. 

309  (127)*  Brachjrpodium  diitachyumf  BeauT.    Pico. 

310  (— ).    B.  syhaacim.  Beany.     Fayal. 

Varietas,  foliis  vagtniaqae  sul^labris. 

—  (126).  Triticum  rq^ens,  L. 

311  (122).  FestucA  bromoides,  L.     Fayal. 

312  (121).  F.  petraa,  Guth.    Fayal. 

313  (120).  FJubata,  howe.    Fayal;  Corvo? 

.  Specimina  nostra  immatura  aunt ;  sed  autem  ad 
banc  speciem  pertinere  Tidentur:  et  quoque 
F»  glaucoy  var.  tongtbraeteaiaj  Hochst.  in  Flora 
Azorica,  No.  I2a 

314  (— )•    Poa  triviaUs,  L.  .  Fayal ;  Pico. 

315  (— )•    P.  amntajli.    Fayal. 

316  (— ).    P.  Eragro8ti8,  L.     Kco. 

317  (116).  V^rigida.'L.    Fayal. 

—  (115).  V.loHaceajn\x6s. 

318  (125).  Lolinm  mti/^i/Iortim,  Lam.     Fayal;  Flores. 

Varietas  aristata  LoUi  perenma^  L. 

319  (128).  Hordenm  murinum,  L.     Fayal. 

320  (71).  Polypodium  t^tt/grore,  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

Varietas,  fronde  ampliori,  snbtriangulari,  serrata. 

321  (87).  Cystopteris  fragOia^    Bemh.      Fayal;    Flore  ; 

Pico. 

322  (70).  Grammitis  kptaphylla,  8w.     Fayal. 

323  (84).  Scolopendriam  vt^ffore,  Sm.    Fayal ;  Flores. 

324  ^76).  Asplenium  jMz/ma/tifii,  Sw.     Fayal;  Flores ;Pieo. 
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325  (80).  A.  monanthemum,  Sm.     Fayal;  Plores 

326  (78).  A.  ancepsy  Sol.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

Ad  hoc  prozime  accedit  A.  Trichomanes;  L.  in 
nonnuUis  exemplis. 

327  (79)-  A.marinumyL.     Fayal;  Flores. 

328  (77)-  A.  Adianium-niffrumy  L.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

329  (— ).  A.  lanceolatum,  Knds.     Fayal;  Flores. 

330  ( — ).  Athyrium  Fllix-fceminay  Sw.     Fayal ;  Flores. 

332  (81).  AlldintodesLumbrosafBr.     Flores;  Pico. 

—  (82).  A.  aanOariSy  Kaulf. 

331  (85).  Nephrodium /oww^ecti,  Lowe.      Fayal;    Flores; 

Pico. 

333  (— ).  N.  mollcy  Sw.     Fayal;  Flores. 

334  (86).  Aspidiam  an^Zare,  Sm.     Fayal;  Flores. 

335  (69).  Acrostichum  squamosum^  Sw.      Fayal;    Flores; 

Pico. 

336  (75).  Blechnum  boreahy  Sw.     Fayal;  Flores  ;  Pico, 

337  (74).  Pteris  ar^/oi  Vahl.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

338  (73).  P.aquilinay  L.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

339  (83).  Woodwardia  radicansy  Sw.     Fayal ;  Flores ;  Pico. 

340  (88).  Dicksonia  Cukitay  Herit.     Fayal;  Pico. 

—  (72).  Adiantum  Capillus-Venerisy  L. 

341  (90).  Trichomanes  i|;^do^V^  WiUd.     Fayal;  Flores. 

342  (89).  Hymenophyllum /tin&r^en^e^  Sm.     Fayal;  Flores; 

Pico. 

343  (— ).  H.  WUsoni,  Hook.     Flores;  Corvo. 

344  (91).  Osmunda  re>^a/t«^  L.     Fayal;  Flores. 

345  (92).  Opfaioglossum  vulgatvmy  TL-     Flores. 

Exempla  Floresiana  cum  Britannicis  sat  bene  con- 
veniunt,  atque  ad  spedem  alteram  cante  refe- 
renda. In  paucis  exemplis  rhizoraa  frondes  duas 
eodem  tempore  gerit;  sed  tamen  frequentius 
fronde  unica,  statura^  et  spicse  peduncoli  longi- 
tudine  planta  Azorica  cum  O.  vulgato  convenit. 

346  ( — ).  Lycopodium  £iefa^Oj  L.     Pico;  Fayal? 

347  (93).  li.  suAerectumyl^^Q,     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 

348  (95).  l^  dent%culatumyW\M.     Fayal;  Flores;  Pico. 
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—     (94).  L.  eemuum,  L.     (San  Miguel.   J.  C.  Hunt,  Esq. 
sp.) 

S49     ( — ).  Isoetes  laeustris^  L.    Coiro. 

350  ( — ).  Elquisetum  fluviatile,  Sm. — nee  Linn.  Fayal; 
Flores. 
NB. — :There  are  two  other  phaenogamic  plants, 
of  which  I  possess  leaves  only,  and  cannot  cer- 
tainly indicate  even  their  orders.  One  is  pro- 
bably an  Umbelliferatis  plant,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Horta,  in  Fayal :  the  other  may  be 
a  large-leaved  Comporita,  from  the  Caldeira  of 
Fayal.  The  total  number  of  species,  in  both 
collections  together,  amounts  to  four  hundred 
Flowering  plants  and  thirty-four  Ferns,  etc.  But 
among  the  Flowering  plants  enumerated,  there 
are  at  least  twenty  introduced  species,  and  many 
others  which  probably  are  in  the  same  condition. 
Some  small  further  abatement  may  be  made,  for 
species  counted  twice  over,  under  different  names 
(see  Tolpis  umbellata,  Hypericum  decipienSf  etc.), 
although  1  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  these  as  far  as  possible.  And  when  we 
observe  how  many  in  the  list  are  the  common 
weeds  of  South  Europe,  which  emigrate  with 
agriculture,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the 
true  Azoric  Flora,  as  far  as  yet  ascertained, 
reaches  to  three  hundred  species  of  Flowering 
plants.  There  is  a  strong  presumption  that 
several  additional  species  would  yet  be  discovered 
by  botanists  who  extended  their  researches  over 
other  parts  of  the  islands  and  saw  them  at  a 
different  season.  About  seventy  of  the  species 
collected  by  Messrs.  Hochstetter  and  Guthnick 
are  wanting  in  my  own  collection;  and  this 
latter,  in  turn,  has  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
species  which  apparently  were  not  found  by  those 
two  travellers. 
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Of  the  CdbUare9j  I  must  confess  myself  sadly 
negligent.  Only  on  two  or  three  occasions,  while 
waiting  on  the  same  spot  for  other  parties,  did 
I  attempt  to  collect  any.  For  the  following  list 
of  some  few  Mosses^  etc.,  which  were  thus  col- 
lected, I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Taylor.  Cellular 
plants  abound  in  the  Island  of  Flores,  whence 
most  of  these,  I  think,  came. 

351  Polytrichum/onuMttm,  Hedw. 

352  Polytrichum  elatumy  Schwaeg. 

353  Fontinalis  atU^pyretica^  L. 

354  Hypnum  dlopecurwn,  L. 

355  Trichostomum  rigidifoliumj  Tayl.  ms, 

356  Bartramia.^M9/a«Mi,  Swartz. 

357  Triohostomnm/uacu&7r€,  Hedw. 

358  Trichostomum  ca9ieieen8,  Hedw. 

359  Arohidium  phascoickiy  Bridel. 

360  Diphyscium/ofioncm,  Mohr. 

361  Trichostomum  |M7/y^%&m,  Schwaeg. 

362  Polyteichnm  aloides^  Hedw. 

363  Bartramia /on/ano,  Swartz. 

364  Jungermannia/unipmmi,  Swartz. 

—  J.  punctata,  Tayl.  ms. 

—  J.  camplanatoy  L. 

365  J.  platyphyUa,  L. 

366  J.  Tamaructy  Hook. 

367  Fegatella  cwAca,  Tayl.     (Fl.  Hib.) 

368  FegateUa  hemupluerica,  Tayl. 

369  Lunnkria  vulgarisy  Michel. 

370  Jnngermannia  purilla,  L. 

371  Parmelia  reticulatOj  Tayl. 

372  Peltidea  Aomon/ofo,  Ach. 

373  Parmelia  herbaeea,  Ach. 

374  Parmelia  Uevigata^  Sm. 

375  Parmelia  caperata,  Ach- 

376  Sticta  pulmanceay  Ach. 

377  Sticta  danuecomis,  Ach. 
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378  Stereocaolon/MitcAiife,  Ach. 

379  Parmelia  leucameloi,  Tayl. 

380  Cenomyce  ffraciUs,  Ach. 

381  Unnesi  pUcata,  Ach. 

382  Cenomyce  rang^erina,  Ach. 

383  Ramalinayrimftea,  Ach. 

384  Roocella  Uneioriay  DC. 


LteBcr^iion  of  a  new  Briiiih  Species  of  Hblianthrmum  ;  by 
J.  £•  Planohon,  Docieur  en  Sciences  de  MontpelUer. 

(Tab.  XXL) 

Thb  few  annual  species  of  HeUanthemum  which  rank  with 
H.  putiaium  in  the  section  ^*  TkUteraria/*  are  remarkable  for  the 
defidency  of  stipules  to  their  lower  leaves  only^  and  for  the 
absence  of  bracteas  at  the  base  of  their  pedicels.  H.  gut- 
iaium,  especially,  though  a  variable  plant  as  regards  size 
and  pubescence,  preserves  in  all  stages  its  pedicels  destitute 
c^  bracteas  and  diverging  at  right  angles,  even  when  the 
firuit  is  mature.  The  growing  plants  with  which  I  have  been 
long  familiar  in  the  South  of  France,  is  thus  characterized, 
and  the  same  peculiarities  exist  in  all  the  specimens  I  have 
examined  from  Spain,  Italy  and  Central  France.  Being 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  aspect  of  this  pretty  species^ 
I  could  not  recognize  it  in  specimens,  bearing  the  name  of 
Helianihemwn  guttaium,  which  are  preserved  in  the  rich 
herbarium  of  Sir  W.  Hooker,  to  whom  they  were  given  by 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Warrington,  who  had  gathered  them  him- 
self on  the  mountdn  of  Holyhead,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 
The  straggling  mode  of  growth,  with  short,  numerous  and 
dichotomous  bunches  of  flowers,  the  existence  of  bracteas 
even  to  the  upper  flowers,  and  of  pedicels^  which  at  first 
slightly  bend  down,  but  rise  up  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  stand 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  the  axis  of  the  cluster, 
such  were  the  characters,  which  at  a  first  glance,  suggested 
the  idea  that  the  plant  was  specifically  distinct  from  H.  gut- 
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tatum.  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  I  shall  add  two  paitica* 
lars,  which  seem  to  possess  some  claim  to  notice.  In  thefint 
place,  culture  makes  no  difference  in  that  main  point,  the 
presence  of  bracteas,  which  is  proved  by  a  sketdi  of  Ae 
cultivated  specimen,  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  Wilson.  And, 
secondly,  the  above  cited  habitat  is  the  only  place  where  il 
grows  in  England  proper;  while  the  HeUanibcmmM  gtUUttrnf 
such  as  it  is  seen  in  France  and  the  more  sonthem  parts 
of  Europe,  is  not  found  in  this  country,  and  the  plant  §o 
called  in  the  English  Floras  (especially  in  Smith's  Flora 
Britanmica)  consists,  in  my  opinion,  of  two  speeieB;  one 
being  a  native  of  Jersey,  (an  island  rather  allied  by  geogra- 
phical position  to  the  French  Flora  than  the  Britbh,)  this 
is,  judging  by  an  imperfect  specimen,  merely  a  hispid  variety 
of  H,  guUatum ;  while  the  other  is  the  Anglesey  plant,  now 
under  consideration,  which  seems  confined  to  a  modi  more 
northern  and  very  limited  habitat,  growing  only  on  one  spot 
in  that  bland.  The  general  diffusion  of  HeUanthemum  gn^ 
tatum,  in  its  native  countries,  renders  it  improbable  that  a 
single  place  in  that  islet  should  be  the  type  of  its  growth  in 
Great  Britain.  Under  the  conviction  therefore  erf  the 
species  being  distinct,  I  confer  on  it  the  name  of  the  bte 
Mr.  Brewer,  who,  in  Hudson's  Fhra  Anffliea,  is  stated  to 
have  been  its  original  discoverer. 

Helianthemum  Bbewebi,  Plancfum. 

Helianthemum  (e  sectione  Tuberaria) ;  annnnm  a  basi  ramo- 
sum  subdiffusum  viscidulo-hispidum,  pedicellis  bracteatis,  de- 
floratis  subdeflexis,  fructiferis  erecto-patentibus,  petaHs  angus* 
tis  immaculatis,  staminibus  8-12,  seminibus  quam  in  H.  g^ 
tato  majoribus.     (Tab.  XXI.) 

Cistus  guttatus,  Htub.  Fl.  AngL^p.  2S2,  e*  heal.  dtd. 
Cistus  guttatus,  Smith  Fl.  Brit.t.  2,  p.  SJS,  (pro  parte  et 
quoad  plant.  Brewertan^  non  Engl.  Bot.) 
Hab.  Anglesey,  Mr.  Brewery  {Hudson).    Holyhead  Moon- 
tain,  Rev.  Mr.  fFUtianu,  and  also  near  Amlwch,  Rev.  n. 
Daviea,  W.  Wilson^  Esq. 
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Herba  a  basi  ramosa,  vel^  azi  abbreviato  pluricaulis,  yisci- 
dulo-hispida.  Caules  4-6^  subdiffusi^  semel  bis-trichotomi, 
in  raoemos  laxos,  bracteatos  desinentes.  Folia  pauca,  oppo- 
sita^  sessilia,  inferiora  4-6,  rosulata,  late  obovata,  semipolli- 
caria,  obtusissima ;  canlina  stipulata,  lineari-oblonga,  obtu- 
siuscuhi,  omnia  pilis  stellatis  simplicibas  intermixtis,  utrinque 
hispidola*  Bracte®  conspicuse,  lineares,  non  raro  falcatse, 
inferiores  S-4  lin.  longee,  hinc  ad  summos  flores  gradatim 
minores,  numquam  deficientes.  Pedicelli  graciles,  6-8  lin. 
longi,  floriferi  subdeflezi,  deflorati  diu  sic  persistentes,  tan- 
dem, mature  semine,  erecto-patentes.  Calyx  ut  in  H.  guU 
iato.  Sepala  conspicue  nigro*panctata ;  trium  majorum 
alteram  latos  in  pnefloratione  tectum,  petaloideo-membra- 
naceum.  Petala  in  flore  unico  observata,  angusta,  lutea, 
immaculata.  Stamina  definita  (8-12)  pistillo  Tix  longionu 
Ovarium  et  fructus  vix  H.  guttatif  sed  semina  pauciora  et 
eyidenter  majora. 

Tab.  XXI.  Plant  of  HeUanthemum  Breweri;  nat.  size, 
/•  1.  Calyx  with  fruit,/.  2.  Capsule,  magnified. 


Description  of  a  new  species  of  the  genus  EvDiaM  A 'j  by  J.  E. 
Planchon,  Docteur  en  Sciences  de  MontpeUier. 

(Tab.  XXII.) 

In  referring  to  the  genus  Eudema  the  little  crucife- 
rous plant  from  the  Andes  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  I 
shall  avail  myself  of  the  perfectly  fructified  state  of  my 
specimens  to  make  some  slight  modifications  in  the  generic 
character.  The  noble  work  where  it  was  first  described, 
{Humboldt  et  Bor^land  Plantes  Eqvinoctiales)  exhibits  the 
complete  analysis  of  the  only  two  species  then  known ;  but 
the  author  of  the  definition  himself  adds  that  little  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  on  these  analyses,  which  were  made 
from  imperfect  firuit,  and  he  recommends  all  those  Botanists 
who  may  possess  better  specimens,  to  revise  and  correct  his 
characters.     Of  these  two   species,  one  Eudema  nubigena, 
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possesses  spaihulate,  thick  leaves  which  are  hairy  at  the 
margins,  and  very  small  flowers,  with  petals  shorter  than  the 
calyx.  The  fruit,  like  that  of  the  other  species,  E.  rupesiris, 
is  supposed  to  have  a  dissepiment,  so  deeply  notched  towards 
the  summit,  that  only  a  slight  plate  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cell.  The  new  species  which  I  have  observed  is 
somewhat  difierently  organised,  in  that  the  dissepiment  is 
widely  fenestrated  towards  the  lower  part,  and  the  thin  plate 
which  remains  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  cell. 
An  exactly  similar  structure  prevails  in  the  ovoid  fructifi- 
cation of  another  plant  of  this  same  genus,  which  exactly 
resembles  Eudetna  nubigena  in  its  aspect,  and  the  form  and 
ciliation  of  the  foliage,  the  shape  of  the  fruit  and  number  of 
its  seeds ;  but  this  same  plant,  which  I  have  seen  in  Sir  W. 
Hooker's  herbarium,  differs  again  from  Humboldf  s  species, 
because  its  petals  are  decidedly  longer  than  the  calyx. 
May  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  flowers  of  Eudema  nubigena, 
described  by  the  above  named  author,  were  not  fully  ex- 
panded? I  incline  to  think  so  and  to  consider  Sir  W. 
Hooker's  plant  as  the  Eudema  nubigena.  However,  this 
may  be,  whether  distinct  or  not,  the  dubious  plant  in  ques- 
tion serves  to  confirm  the  structure  of  fructification  in  my 
Eudema  grandiflora^  and  to  render  still  more  desirable  a  new 
examination  of  E.  rupestris  and  nubigena. 

Eudema,  Humb.  et  BonpL  PL  Equin.  t.  2,  p.  133. 

Char.  Gen. — Calyx  tetraphyllus,  foliolis  basi  subnequalibus 
laxis.  Petala  4,  cequalia,  calycem  superantia!  vel  eodem 
breviora?  Stamina  6,  tetradynama  edentula.  Siticula  bi- 
valvis,  stylo  persistente  superata,  ovata  vel  oblonga,  valvis 
carinato-concavis,  septi  latissime  fenestrati  rudimento  loculi 
apiceml  vel  ejusdem  basim(?)  occupante.  Semina  6-20, 
subovoidea.  Integumentum  simplex,  tenue.  Albumen  nul- 
lum, nisi  lamina  gelatinosa  tenuissima  versus  umbilicum 
crassior.  Embryonis  curvati  cotyledones  plano-convex^,  radi- 
cula  adscendenti  sequilong,  eeincumbentes. 

Eudema  grandiflora^  Planch.;  rhizomate  simplici  brevi, 
foliis  linearibus  glaberrimis  confertis  basi  dilatatis,  pedicellis 
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solitariis  brevibus  occullis,  petalis  semipollicaribas,  siliculis 

oblongi?  15-20  spermis.     (Tab.  XXI.) 

Hab.  In  Andium  Peruvianorum  monte  Asuay,  15,000  ped. 

alt.  Jamestm. 

Planta  humilis,  perennans,  glaberritna.  Rhizoma  simplex, 
verticale,  1-2  poUicare,  apice  incrassato,  fasciculum  foliorum 
ed^ns,  inferne  attenuatum,  sublignosum,  albidum,  squamis 
brevibufj  scariosis,  foliorum  vetustorum  vestigiis  arete  ves- 
titum.  Folia  primo  aspectu  monoeotyledoneam  referentia, 
basibus  dilatatis,  scarioso-membranaceis,  imbricatim  ad- 
pressis,  viz  pseudo-bulbum  effieentia,  hinc  ereeto-patentia^  ob- 
iongo-Unearia,  \\  poll,  longa,  2-3  lin.  lata,  integerrima,  obtusa, 
crassiuscula,  obsolete  trinervia.  Flores,  pro  planta  magni^ 
albi,  e  fascieulo  foliorum  emergentes ;  pedicelli  solitarii,  uni- 
flores,  axillares,  folio  multo  breviores  et  ideo  florentes  oe- 
colti. 

Tab.  XXII.  Plant  of  Eudema  ffrandiflora.  Planch.;  nat. 
nze,  f.  1.  Flower;  /.  2.  Stamens ;  and  pistil  /.  3.  Silicula; 
/.  4.  One  valve  of  the  silicula  showing  the  incomplete 
septum  above,  and  the  seeds ;  f,  5.  Seed  ;  f.  J.  the  same  laid 
open,  showing  the  embryo  :—magmfied. 

Description  of  a  new  Species  of  CALYCOPHYLLUM/rom  British 
Guiana ;  by  the  Chevalier  Robt.  H.  Sohombubgk,  Ph.  D. 

(Tabs.  XXIIL  XXIV.) 

What  a  splendid  aspect  our  Rose  bushes  afford  under  the 
temperate  zone  I  That  favourite  plant,  alike  cultivated  by 
the  poor  and  the  rich,  how  they  ornament  the  garden^  and 
adorn  the  hedges  surrounding  our  fields,  when  in  full  blos- 
som. Let  then  imagination  convey  you  to  the  great  garden 
of  nature  in  Guiana,  clothed  in  tropical  exuberance;  and 
among  those  productions  of  a  congenial  sun  and  fertile  soil, 
figure  to  yourself  trees  from  40  to  50  feet  high,  presenting  a 
mass  of  leaves  of  the  colour  of  our  favourite  flower,  from  a 
deep  pink  to  the  lightest  rose^  and  perhaps  your  fancy  wiU 
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assist  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  picture  I  beheld  at  one 
of  the  valleys  of  the  river  Rupununi^  where  a  high  mountain 
on  the  river's  left  bank  turns  its  bed  boldly  to  the  east.  The 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  the  steep  side  of  the  hill  were  alike 
covered  with  trees,  clothed  with  rose-coloured  leaves,  and 
only  on  a  near  approach,  the  shining  green  leaves,  and  the 
spikes  of  flowers  of  a  velvety  blue,  were  discovered. 

There  are  several  genera  of  the  natural  family  of  Rubiace^y 
as  CalycophyUum,  Mtiss^mda,  PMcneya,  &c.,  wh^re  one  of 
the  teeth  of  the  calyx  expands  into  a  petioled  and  coloured 
leaf  of  a  membranaceous  texture. 

In  the  tree  under  description  this  is  the  case  in  such  a 
remarkable  way,  that  these  bract^like  oigana  of  different 
shades  of  rose-colour  are  so  numerous  as  to  give  the  whole 
landscape  a  peculiar  character  which  appears  couleur  (k 
rose. 

It  proved  a  new  species  of  Calycaphyttum  and  as  I  am 
prevented,  by  the  existence  of  a  genus  Stanleya,  from  naming 
one  of  the  new  genera  discovered  during  the  expeditions  in 
the  interior  of  Guiana,  under  authority  of  Her  Majesty's 
Colonial  0£Sce  and  during  the  execution  of  which  the  Bight 
Honourable  Lord  Stanley  presided  as  Secretary,  after  his 
Lordship,  I  have  received  his  permission  to  make  this 
splendid  tree  known  to  Botanists  under  the  name  of  Co/y- 
oqphpUum  Stanleyanum, 

Calycophyllum,  De  CandoUe,  Familia  Rubiacejs, 
Prodromus,  v.  4,  p.  367. 

C.  StanUyanum  (Schomb.);  foliis  ovalibus  vix  acuminatis 
basi  cuneatis  utrinque  glabriusculis,  racemis  strictis  vix 
ramosis,  floribus  aessilibus,  calyds  limbi  dentibus  acutis  uno 
in  floribus  paucis  bracteisque  1-2  inferioribus  in  laminam 
tnaximam  petaloideam  orbiculatam  petiolatam  expansis. 
(Tabs.  XXIIL  XXIV.) 

Arbor  40-50  pedalis,  ramis  glabris  teretibus,  cortice 
dnereo.  Folia  opposita,  3-4  poll,  longa,  li-2  poll,  lata, 
v«  ramealia  minora,  membranacea,  penninervia  et  reticulatim 
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▼enosa,  venulis  ultimis  transluddis.  Petioli  2-4  lin.  long! ; 
stipulsB  utrinque  solitaii»,  integree,  suboonnatee,  oyato-lan- 
ceolatflB,  actttissikiiflB^  fusoescentes,  circa  2  lin.  longee,  decidueo. 
Racemi  terminales  v.  in  axillis  supremis  azillares,  3-6  poU. 
longi,  stricte  erecti,  simplices,  y.  utrinque  ramo  aucti,  a 
medio  ad  apicem  floriferi,  tennissime  tomentosi,  puberuii, 
peduncvlo  ancipiti,  rachi  angulata.  Floras  aessiles,  sparsi, 
solitarii,  v.  per  2-S  congest!,  singuli  bractea  parva  squami»> 
fbrmi  subtensL  Bracteee  1-2,  inferiores  cujusve  racemi  et 
lobxis  alter  calycum  1-2  inferiorum  ssepius  expanses  in  lami- 
nam  roseam  1-1^  poUicarem,  obovato-orbiculatam,  obtusam, 
basi  rotondato-cuneatam,  petiolatam,  ad  venas  puberulam. 
Calyces  2  lin.  longi,  tomentosi.  Corolla  eztus  pubescens> 
tubo  3  lin.  longo,  limbo  expanso,  laciniis  latis  obtusis. 
Stylns  vix  apioe  brevissime  emarginato-bifidus.  Stamina  et 
ovarium  omnino  CafycophyUL 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  very  hard  and  of  a  yellowish- 
brown  colour,  and  like  others  of  the  tribe  Cinchanea,  is  of  a 
strong  bitter,  so  that  I  have  little  doubt  it  possesses  febri- 
fogal  properties.  The  Macusi  Indians  call  the  tree  Dehp6 ; 
I  have  only  found  it  near  the  Rivers  Rupuuuni  and  Takutu 
in  the  3rd  parallel  of  north  latitude. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  bract-like  leaf  of  the  calyx 
only  forms  itself  after  the  flower  has  dropped  off.  This  is 
the  reason  why  only  the  lower  parts  of  the  racemes  are 
adorned  with  them.  The  growth  of  the  calycal  leaf  is  very 
rapid,  expanding  to  its  natural  size  in  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  days.  ^ 

n^eretu^  to  the  Plate,  Tabs.  XXIIL  XXIV. 

Fig.  1.  Calyx  with  one  of  the  lobes  expanded  into  the  large 
coloured  petal-like  appendage.  /.  2.  Flower.  /.  3.  Calyx 
(of  the  ordinary  character)  and  pistil.  /•  4.  Corolla  laid 
open,  showing  the  stamens :— -more  or  less  magnified. 
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O     Two  New  Species  of  the  Family  iLAURiif eje  from  ike 
Foreeis^  qf  Guiana;  by   the   Chevalibb   Robebt   H. 

SCHOMBUBOK,  Ph.  D» 

Grandeur  in  the  development  of  its  forms  is  the  chief 
feature  of  tropieal  vegetation.  The  grass  assumes  an  arbo> 
rescent  aspect,  the  Fern  vies  in  appearance  with  the  stately 
Palm*  Gigantic  trees  raise  their  lofty  crowns  to  a  height 
unknown  in  the  European  forest  and  display  the  greatest 
contrast  in  the  structure  and  appearance  of  thdr  foliage^ 
offering  inexhaustible  treasures,  not  only  for  architecture,  but 
likewise  for  the  manufiEK^ture  of  furniture  and  for  other 
domestic  uses. 

The  primitive  forests  of  Guiana  eminently  affiDrd  an 
instance  of  the  fecundity  with  which  nature  has  spread  her 
gifts  to  render  their  aspect  more  imposing  and  majestic* 

I  have  somewhere  else  described  the  Mora^*  whidi  most 
appropriately  has  been  called  the  King  of  the  Forest^  as  it 
towers  above  every  other  tree  and  reaches  frequently  a 
height  of  90  to  100  feet  before  it  divei^es  into  brandies* 
Among  those  vegetable  productions,  which  in  height  and 
circumference  vie  with  the  Mora,  are  trees  of  the  Mimosa^ 
the  Laurel,  the  Casa^inia,  the  Sapota,  the  Bombax  and 
various  other  tribes,  of  which  Botanists  and  travellefs,  in 
consequence  of  their  gigantic  size  and  the  uncertainty  when 
they  are  in  flower,  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary data  to  assign  them  a  station  hi  their  system. 

The  tree  which  forms  the  first  object  of  my  description 
has  been  known  since  the  last  century.  Bancroft,  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Guiana  published  in  1769,  describes  the 
Greenheart  tree  or  Sipeira,  and  draws  attention  to  its  use- 
fulness, in  consequence  of  the  weight,  solidity  and  perma- 
nence of  its  wood.  In  later  years,  several  cai^goea  of  its 
wood  were  sent  to  the  Clyde  and  to  Liverpool^  where  it 

*  Mwa  eweeha,  Bentham  in  linnsean  Traoaact.  toI.  zviii.  p.  SOT* 
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comtnanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other  wood  in  tha 
market;  but  the  botanical  character  of  the  tree^  which  far- 
nished  auch  useful  timber,  remained  unknown. 

A  new  interest  was  attached  to  this  tree  when  in  1834 
Mr.  Rodie,  late  a  Sui^eon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  discovered 
that  the  fruit  and  bark  of  the  Oreenheart  contained  a  vege- 
table alkali  which  he  used  with  the  greatest  success  in  the 
intermittent  fevers  of  that  colony.  His  attempts  at  that  time 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  this  dis- 
covery, failed.  I  observe,  however,  that  on  the  l7th  of  April, 
1843,  a  paper  ^'  on  the  Bebeeru  tree  of  British  Guiana,  by 
Douglas  Maclagan,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.,'^  was  read  at  the  Royid 
Society  of  Edinburgh,*  which  gives  the  results  of  Dr.  Mao- 
lagan's  experiments,  while  at  the  same  time  he  regrets  being 
tmacquainted  with  its  botanical  character. 

It  was  natural  that  at  my  first  arrival  in  Ouiana  my  curi- 
osity was  attracted  to  this  remarkable  tree ;  but  all  attempts 
to  procure  specimens  of  its  flowers  proved  in  vain>  with  the 
exception  of  a  poor  specimen  which  Mr.  Patterson,  an  ex- 
tensive woodcutter,  presented  to  me.  The  flowers  were  de« 
cayed,  and  though  I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in 
pronouncing  it  a  Ijaurinaceous  plant,  it  proved  impossible  to 
assign  the  section  of  this  extensive  family  to  which  it  be- 
longed. 

It  appears  other  Botanists  have  been  equally  unsuccessful^ 
and  I  presume  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  anxious  wish  to 
have  the  uncertainty  cleared  up,  that  Dr.  Graham  contented 
himself  with  imperfect  flowers  of  this  tree,  to  establish  a  new 
genus.  They  were  all  abnormal,  the  parts  of  the  flower 
being  irregularly  increased  in  number,  a  circumstance  ob- 
served in  several  species  of  Laurinem. 

Shortly  before  I  left  Guiana  I  was  able  to  procure  some 
more  perfect  inflorescence,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Bentham,and 
with  his  assistance,  I  can  now  give  the  following  description^ 
which  will  prove  it  to  be  a  somewhat  anomalous  species  of 
Neciandra. 

*  Since  printed  intheTransaetionsof  that  Society,  Vol.  iv.partiii« 
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I  have  dedicated  this  species  to  Dr.  Rodie,  the  fint  Buro- 
pean  discoverer  of  its  antifebrile  virtues. 

Nbctandba,  Rotib4 — Fatnilia  Laurineai.— Tribns,  Neo- 
tandreee,  Nee$  Laurin.  p.  276. 

N.  BoduBi  (Schomb.) ;  foliis  suboppositis  oblongo-elliptids 
breviter  acuminatis  coriaceis  glabris  supra  nitidis  obscure 
reticulatis,  paniculis  paucifloris  axillaribus  folio  multo  brevi- 
oribus  minute  tomentellis,  antheris  omnibus  crassis  oblongis 
eglandulosis. 

Nbctandba  Ro^BiBif  Schomb^  in  Hook.  Ic.  PL  imed. 

Arbor  60-pedali8  et  ultra;  trfmcus  erectus  ramos  summo 
apioe  gerens,  cortice  hern,  cinereo.  RamnU  juoiores,  uti 
inflorescentia,  tomento  tenuissimo  in  sicco  ferruginei,  mox 
glabrati.  FoUa  semipedalia  v.  longiora  2-3  poll,  lata,  pleraque 
fere,  sed  rarius  ezacte,  opposita;  petiolo  canaliculato  4  lin* 
longo.  Pamculm  U2  pollicaies,  a  basi  ramosie,  ramis  pri- 
mariis  longiusculis  apioe  paucifloris.  Braetea  in  spedmine 
delapsee.  PediceUi  crassiusculi,  2  lin.  longi.  Flares  2  lin. 
longi,  expann  3^  Un.  lati,  fere  omnes  a  me  examinati  plus 
minus  difformes,  partibus  numero  irregulariter  auctis.  Pkuci 
tamen^quinormalesvidentur,  sequentia  ostendunt.  Perigomi 
late  campanulati  (subrotati?)  Zacim^  sex,  incequales,  crassie, 
rotandatn,  decidus.  Anihera  12,  more  Lauiinearum  quadri- 
aeriales,  sessiles,  oblongie,  crassaB,  erecto-arcuatae,  obtusie, 
puberube,  infra  apioem  quadrilocellatcB,  locelli  ad  utrumque 
latus  duo  suprapositi,  in  antheris  6  exterioiibus  majoribus 
subintrorsi,  in  6  interioribns  minoribus  subextrorsi,  loculo 
supmore  scspius  minore  v.  magis  antico  interdum  obsdeto. 
Olandulas  nullas  detexi*  Ovarium  in  fiundo  perianthii  sessile, 
uniovulatum.  Stylus  antheris  paulo  brevior,  apice  distincte 
et  crassiuscule  stigmatosus,  in  floribus  difformibus  saspe 
abbreviatus  obscure  stigmatosus.  PeriffonU  tubus  fwitBXi&esin 
increscit,  et  ex  cicatrice  fructus  verosimiliter  cupulam  format, 
brevem,  persistentem.  Bacca  ovato-globosa,  obtusa,  a  latere 
breviter  compressa  3  polL  longa,  came  siccando  coriaceo*sub- 
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lignosa.  CaJyw  firactifer  cupuliformis,  vix  corrogAtas,  margine 
integro  circa  10  lin.  diametro. 

The  Sipiri  or  BUnru  tree,  which  latter  is  the  Arawaak 
name^  continues  undivided  by  branches  until  near  the  top ; 
the  trunk  is  covered  with  an  ash-grey  smooth  bark,  it  is  quite 
erect,  and  frequently  above  50  feet  in  height.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  and  the  fruit  which  follows 
is  somewhat  obovate,  globular,  slightly  compressed,  the 
longer  extension  being  71  inches  in  circumference,  the  lesser 
about  6i  inches.  The  pericarp  is  of  a  greyish-brown, 
speckled  with  whitish  dots,  hard  and  very  brittle,  and  about 
a  line  thick ;  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  which  extends  only 
two  or  three  lines. 

The  Greenheart  tree  belongs  properly  to  the  rooky  toil  of 
British  Guiana,  20  to  50  miles  inland,  and  is  found  in  abund- 
ance on  hill-sides,  along  the  rivers  Essequibo,  Cuyuni^ 
Demerara,  Pomeroon,  Berbioe,  &c. ;  but  though  it  frequently 
occurs  in  those  regions,  I  have  never  met  with  a  tree  of  that 
description  near  the  equator. 

Dr.  Rodie  prepared  from  the  Bibiru  (Bebeeru)  bark  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate  of  its  alkali,  which  be  has  administered 
with  the  greatest  success  in  intermittent  fevers.  Experiments 
were  likewise  made  at  the  Colonial  Hospital  in  Demerara 
with  a  decoction  of  the  bark,  wh^re  the  only  objection  to  ita 
general  use  arose  from  the  laige  quantity  which  was  required, 
and  which  the  fever-patient  felt  reluctant  to  swallow,  and  the 
experiments  to  procure  the  medicinal  properties  in  a  concen- 
trated state,  like  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  proved  fruitless. 

Dr.  Madagan  soon  persuaded  himself  that  any  attempt 
to  extract  erystaUine  salts  was  out  of  the  question.  How- 
ever, he  succeeded  in  procuring  two  vegetable  alkaline  bodies, 
one  of  which  he  caUed  Bibirine,  the  second  Sipbine,  both 
distinct  in  their  properties,  and  the  latter  of  which  is  in- 
soluble in  ether.*  For  the  detailed  account  of  its  chemical 
properties  I  refer  to  Dr.  Maolagan^s  able  paper,  but  add 

*  Subeeqaeat  experiments  led  Dr.  Maclagan  to  the  concloBion  that  there 
was  but  one  alkaloid  which  he  called  Bibirine. 
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here  to  his  analyris  of  the  general  compositiofi  of  the  hark 

and  seeds  z^yiz. 

Bark.  Seeda. 

Alkalies  (not  quite  pure)         •  •      2-56  2*20 

Tannin  and  resinous  matter  •      2*53  4-04 

Soluble  matter  {gam,  sugar  and  salts).      4*34  9*40 

Starch  .  .  .  58-51 

Fibre  and  vegetable  albumen  •    62-92  11*24 

Ashes,  chiefly  calcareous        •  .7-13  0-31 

Moisture         ....     1407  18*13 

Loss  *  •  .  •      6-45  1-17 

100*  100- 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  almost  54  per  cent  starch  in 
the  fruit,  and  the  aborigines  are  so  well  aware  of  this  fac^ 
that  they  use  it  in  times  of  scarcity,  as  a  substitute 
for  bread.  The  seeds  are  grated  for  that  purpose,  and 
immersed  in  water,  when  a  white  starch  precipitates  itsetf, 
which  is  repeatedly  washed  to  deprive  it  of  its  bitterness. 
It  is  afterwards  mixed  with  decayed  wood,  chiefly  of  the 
Walaba  tree  {Eperuafakaia),  and  baked  into  cakes.  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  using  this  substitute  for  Cassava; 
but,  if  prepared  with  ever  so  much  attention,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deprive  it  of  its  strong  bitter  taste.  The  Indians 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  live  for  months  on  it, — ^whether  to 
the  improvement  of  their  health,  I  know  not. 

Before  I  conclude  my  description  of  the  Greenheart,  I 
should  wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  new  discovered  alkaloid,  and  its  powerful  acti<m  as  a 
febrifuge  remedy.  Dr.  Madagan  cites  several  instances 
where  he  has  used  it  with  great  benefit  in  fevers  and  periodical 
headache,  and  he  aUudes  likewise  to  the  marked  success  with 
which  his  friend.  Dr.  Watts,  in  Demerara,  employed  it  in  in- 
termittent fevers  in  the  colony.  I  know  from  verbal  commu- 
nications with  Dr.  Rodie,  the  discoverer,  that  he  places  the 
greatest  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  and  as  Dr.  Madsfgan 
aUudes  to  a  secret  medidne,  which  made  its  q>peaiaiio^ 
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under  the  name  of  Warburg's  Vegetable  Ferer  Drops^  in  the 
colony,  and  which  his  chemical  examinations  have  proved  to 
btm  to  be  a  preparation  of  BMru,  I  can  attest  its  efficacy. 
After  I  had  suffered  six  months  of  intermittent  fever, 
during  my  first  expedition  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  and 
which  reduced  me  to  a  walking  skeleton,  half  a  dose  of  these 
drops  fireed  me  from  the  fever,  and  restored  my  health. 

At  present  the  tree  is  only  felled  for  its  timber,  and  the 
Vark  thrown  away  as  useless.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
statement  that  the  Peruvian  Republic  intend  to  restrict  the 
exportation  of  Cinchona  bark,  and  if  further  experiments 
should  prove  the  Bibiru  bark  to  be  equally  efficacious,  the 
Bibirine  might  prove  a  useful  and  important  succedaneum. 

II. — ^The  Aborigines  of  the  interior,  but  chiefly  the  Wao- 
oawais,  have  from  time  immemorial  occasionally  brought 
fruits  of  a  tree  to  the  coast,  which  they  recommend  as  an 
excellent  remedy  in  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  &c.,  and  which,  in 
reality,  are  much  esteemed  by  the  colonists  as  a  domestic  re* 
medy  for  these  complaints.  The  fruits  are  generally  divided 
into  four  quarters  or  into  halves,  and  strung  on  strings  for  the 
oonvenience  of  drying  them  the  better.  They  are  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  and  their  taste  is  warm  and  spicy.  Although 
Dr.  Bancroft  has  already  mentioned  these  nuts,  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Nuimeff,  and  Mr.  Hartsinck,  in  1770, 
under  Camacou  or  the  fVaccawai  NiUmeg^  Botanists  were 
unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  tree  which  produces 
them.  It  was  evident  from  the  warm  aromatic  taste^  and 
the  appearance  of  their  seeds,  that  they  came  from  a  Laurina- 
oeous  tree ;  but  here  ended  the  knowledge. 

When  our  expedition  was  encamped  near  Roraima,  the 
Arecuna  Indians  brought  us  many  of  these  fruits  (or  Camara^ 
as  they  are  called  by  the  Ar^unas)  for  barter,  which  being 
in  a  fresh  state,  proved  that  they  had  been  only  recently  ga- 
thered, and  on  my  inqmry  I  learned  that  the  trees  which  pro- 
duced them  were  found  in  abundance  near  the  small  river 
Mapauri.    I  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  flowers  and 
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fruits,  and  I  am  now  able  to  add  the  Botanical  description  of 
ibis  useful  tree^  wbich  is  a  new  species  of  the  genus  AcroA- 
eKdhm  of  Nees  von  Esenbeds,  to  which  I  have  given  the  spe- 
cific name  Camara. 

AcROOiCLioiUM,    Nees.  —  Familia  LAURiNKiS*  —  Tribos 

Acrodiclidia,  Nees  Laurm.  24S. 

Acrodiclidium  Ckanara  (Schomb.) ;  ramulis  cinereis,  foliis 
elliptico-oblongis  obtuse  cuspidatis  utrinque  g^bris,  thyrsulis 
laxis  quam  folia  vix  brevioribus,  staminodiis  primi  et  secondi 
erdinis  obovato-spatbulatis,  fructu  mazimo  cupula  crassa 
rugosa  margine  lacera  semi-immerso. 

Acrodiclidium  Camara,  Schomb.  in  Hook.  le.  PL  ined. 

Infloresceniia  et  ramuli  novelli  pube  minutissima  substri- 
gillosa  canescentes,  partes  adultiores  ghberrimse.  Ft^Ha  4.6 
polL  longa,  1^-2  poll,  lata,  basi  cuneata  apice  in  acumen 
breve  v.  longiuseulum  obtusum  products,  coriacea,  opaca, 
petiolo  3-5  lin.  longo,  subdilatato.  Thyrd  ad  basin  innov»- 
tionum  laterales^raro  azillares^  laxe  divaricato-ramosi,  ramulis 
lasce  ejrmulosis  plurifloris^  pedicellis  ultimis  perigonio  brevio- 
ribus*  Braciea  minut®,  squamaBformes,  caducissimaB.  Pe- 
rigonium  liaeam  longum,  linea  in  limbo  paullo  latius,  in  tubo 
brevissime  strigillosum^  externa  glabrum ;  ladnvB  sex,  «q«a- 
les,  suborbiculatee,  pellucido-puntatee,  crassiusculie,  maigine 
tenuL  Btamnodia  sex  exteriora  obovato-spathulata,  ungui- 
culata,  laciniis  perigonii  subbreviora  et  lis  opposita,  ut  in  A. 
BroiUiensi,  quasi  limbum  interiorem  perigonii  referentia* 
Stamina  tria  (tertii  ordinis)  crasso-camosa,  subtetragono- 
turbinata,  perigonio  squilonga,  apice  dorso  oblique  truncatat 
basi  extus  utrinque  glandula  majuscula  ovoidea  instructs; 
mdkerm  a  filamento  indistinct®,  poris  duobus  parvis  ad 
angulam  apicalem  interiorem  dehiscentes.  Stamina  quarti 
ordinis  nulla.  Ovarium  tubo  perigonii  immersum,  oblongum, 
glabrum,  uniovulatum,  in  stylum  staminibus  vix  breviorem, 
acutum  transiens.  Fructua  depresso-globosus,  2-3  poll,  dia- 
metro,  coriaceo^baccatus,  perigonio  aucto  cupuliformi  sub- 
Iignoso,  rugoso,  maigine  irregulariter  breviter  et  obtuse  lacero, 
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semwrnmerBUs.    Semen  formae  finictus ;  teeia  ooriEceo-char- 
tacea  $  hilo  lato  orbicnlato. 

Species  ab  AcrodicUdiii  descriptis,  prater  inflorescentiam 
laxam  et  perigonium  latius  subcampanulatum,  differt  imprimis 
fructu  maximo.  In  A.  BraMienri  dicitur  magnitudine  semi- 
nis  BranuuBj  in  A.  Jamaicensi  pisi  majoris  volamine,  in  A» 
CruUmensi  et  Kuntbiano  ignotam. 

The  Camera  tree  is  from  35  to  40  feet  high,  the  trunk 
grey,  almost  smooth,  and  firom  8  to  10  feet  in  circumference 
near  the  base.  It  possesses  a  tendency  to  throw  out  flat  or 
tabular  projections  near  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  similar 
to  Mora  eweeha  and  A9pido9permum  exeekum.  The  wood  is 
yellow,  splintery,  and  of  a  bitter  aromatic  taste ;  the  branche» 
divaricate,  and  are  grey.  The  flowera  eream-coloored.  The 
globose  and  depressed  fruit  resembles  much  the  Qreenhemti 
(Neciandra  Bodieij^  but  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  of  a 
whitish-green  colour,  and  about  half  its  siae,  immersed  in 
the  brownish  cupula  ;  while  in  the  former  it  merely  adheres 
to  the  short  cupula. 

Most  of  the  flowers  of  the  thyrsus  prove  abortire,  and 
generally  only  one  fruit  or,  at  the  most,  two  come  to  matu* 
rity. 

It  appears  this  tree  is  restricted  to  tbe  sandstone 
regions  north  and  south  of  Roraima,  under  the  fifth  pandlel 
of  latitude.  The  Indians  generally  collect  the  fruits  when 
they  drop  from  the  trees,  and  dividing  them  in  halves  or 
quarters,  according  to  their  size,  string  them  to  a  thread  and 
hang  them  up  in  the  sun  to  dry.  The  Waccawais,  Arecunas, 
and  Sarakong  Indians,  make  them  an  article  of  traffic,  and  ex- 
change them  for  other  goods  with  the  Indians  of  the  coast 
regions,  and  sell  them  for  money  to  the  Creoles,  who  (as 
Hartsinck  has  already  observed)  place  great  confidence  in 
their  virtue.  Dr.  Hancock  mentions  the  large  aromatic  and 
astringent  fruit  as  one  of  the  most  efficacious  remedies^  in 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  colic  and  spasmodic  pains. 
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Diagnoses  Mubcobum  quorundam  Javanicobum,   oMctcre 

D&.    C.    MONTAGNB.* 
HOOKBBIA,  Sm. 

1.  Hookeria  seminerviSf  Mont,  mss.;  caule  repente  com- 
presBO,  foliis  sexfariis  spathulatis  planis,  lateraUbus  patenti- 
bus,  intermediis  patenti-erecds  adpressis  omnibas  marginatis 
nervo  medio  ad  vel  supra  medium  evanido  instructis,  cap- 
sula. .  •  •  ? 

Hab.  Ad  cortices  arborum,  in  Javainsulee  Prov.  Buitenzoig, 

{Herb.  Miq.) 

Ab  Hook,  quadrifaria  difFert  caule  repente,  foliis  magis 
elongatis  marginatis  et  nervo  debili,  nunquam  ultra  medium 
progrediente.  H.  nUcrocarpa  etiam  affinis,  a  qua  foliis  mar* 
ginatis  recedit. 

2.  Hookeria  papiUata^  Mont,  mss.;  caule  repente  pinna- 
tim  diviso,  foliis  quadrifariis  oblongis  apice  retuso-acuminatis 
minute  denticulatia  subtus  papillosis,  nervis  binis  parallelis 
crassis  ad  apicem  instructis,  capsula  horizontali  oblonga  sub 
ore  constricts,  operculo  conico  rostrato,  rostro  recto.— Folia 
siccitate  longitrorsum  plicata  crispulaque. 

Hab.  Cum  preeced.  mixta. 

3.  Hookeria  PhUippinensis,  Mont.  (conf.  Lpnd.  Joum.  of 
Botany). 

Hab.  In  Javte  Prov.  Buitenzorg  {Hb.  Miq,) 

Hypnum,  L. 

1.  Hypnum  strepriphyllum,  Mont,  mss.;  caule  procum- 
bente  vage  irregulariterque  ramoso,  foliis  (fuscescenti-oliva- 
ceis)  undique  imbricatis  subhomomallis  lanceolatis  basi 
utrinque  auriculatis,  auricula  grosse  parallelogrammi-reticu- 
lata,  ceeterum  lineari-areolatis  enerrib,  a  medio  ad  apicem 
usque  cucullato-convolutis,  patentibus  pungentibusque,  sic- 
citate   striatulis,    perichcetialibus     (pallidis)    ovato-oblongis 

*  In  litteris  ad  Dr.  Miqael^  qui  commoaicavit. 
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filiformi-attenuatis  vel  potius  acuminatis  erectU,  capsula 
oblongo-urceolata  nutante  horizontalique,  operculo  conioo- 
Tostrato,  rostro  longissimo  obliquo. 

Similis  Leakem  pungentiy  at  folia  diversa  et  peristomium 
Hyprd.     Folia  ut  in  meo  IHcrano  spirophyllo  ita  spiraliter 
conyolata  ut  cucullum  papyraceum  (gallice  cornet  de  papier) 
eemolent. 
Hab.  In  cortice  arborum^  in  insulsB  Java  Prov.  Buitenzorg 

(Hb.  Miq.) 

2.  Hypnum  scaberuhimf  Mont,  mss.;  minutam,  caule  de* 
cumbente  vage  ramoso,  ramis  insequalibus  apice  incurvis, 
foUis  dense  imbricato-subdisticbis  e  basi  oblonga  acuminato- 
subnlatis  falcato-secundis  enerviis  apice  semilatis^  perichce- 
tialium  conformiam  subula  recurva,  pedunculo  muriculato  1 
capsula  urceolata  horizontally  operculo  aciculari  lon^ssimo 
recto. — Ab  omnibus  Hypnis  seta  scabra  foliisque  secundis- 
cast,  maxime  diversum  et  cum  nullo  confundendum. 

Hab.  Ut  preecedens. 

3.  Hypnum  trismegistum,  Mont,  mss.;  squarrosulum^ 
caule  primario  decumbente^  divisionibus  subdendroideis 
erectis  vage  subpinnatimque  ramosis,  ramis  attenuato-cus* 
pidalis,  foliis  caulinis  sparsis,  rameis  dense  imbricatis  paten- 
tibus,  e  basi  oyata  in  acumen' acutum  attenuatis  enerviis 
lineari-areolatis,  pedunculo  longissimo,  capsula  ovato*ob- 
longa  basi  subgibba  nutante,  operculo  conico  fere  dimidiam 
capsulam  aequante,  ciliolis  peristomii  interioris  semper  temis. 
-^Species  fT.  breviroHro  affinis  a  quo  forma  et  areolatione 
foliorum  nee  non  habitu  diversissima  reoedit. 

Hab.  Crescit  ad  cortices,  in  Javae  Proy.  Buitenzorg  {Ub.  Miq.) 

Weissia,  Hedw. 

1.  Weissia  Migueliana,  Mont,  mss.;  caule  primo  simplici 
erecto  brevi,  bienni  prostrato  innovante,  innovatione  adscen- 
dente,  foliis  erecto-patentibus,  supremis  homomallis  lanceo- 
latis  carinatis  margine  recurvis  nenro  sub  apicem  evanido 
percursis  ajHce  subserrulatis,  capsula  oblongo-cylindracea 
inclinata  (fusca),  operculo  conico-rostrato  obliquo  capsulam 
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fere  leqaaiite,  tlentdbus  obtosis  basi  bitrabeculatis,  cseterom 
irregulariter  cellulosis  opacis, — Nullam  fVeissiam  descriptam 
novi  quacum  nostram  oomparem. 

Hab.  Creacit  ad  terrain  nudam  in  Prov*  Buitenzoig  Ja?», 
{Hb.  Miq.) 

Radula^  Dvm.  (Jungermannia^  L.) 

1.  Radula  campamgeraj  Mont,  mss.;  caule  prostrato  elon- 
gate distiche  subpinnatim  ramoso,  foliis  ovato-orbiculatis 
subtns  ad  basin  complicatis,  lobulo  oblongo  minore  angulis 
rotundatis^  perianthio  apice  dilatato  campaniformi.  A  RaduJi» 
formosa  et  Boryanay  quce  Floree  Javanicae^  lobulo  foliorttm 
obtuso ;  a  A.  reflexa  et  Xalapensi  N.  et  M.  forma  perianthii^ 
a  J?,  complanata  Europeea  tandem  hac  ultima  nota  nee  non 
ramificatione  longitudineque  spicarum  mascularum  satis  re- 
cedit. 
Hab.  Crescit  supra  cortices  arbor um  inter  alios  mascos,  Javie 

{Hb.  Mig.) 


LroHBNBS  Antarctici  ;  beinff  characters  and  brief  descr^ 
tions  of  the  netv  Lichens  discovered  in  the  Southern  circum' 
polar  regionsy  Van  Diemen^s  Land  and  New  Zealand,  during 
the  Voyage  of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships  Erebus  and  Terror; 
by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker^  and  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor. 

'^  The  uniformity  of  rocks  as  they  appear  above  the  soil,  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  has  been  well  ascertained  by  geologists- 
Atmospheric  influences  disintegrate  their  sur&ce.  The  at- 
mosphere  and  rocks  being  identical  in  all  latitudes,  so  must 
the  first  layers  of  decomposing  matter  on  the  surface  of  the 
latter  be.  Now  such  being  the  precise  places  that  lichens 
select  for  their  seat,  it  would  follow  that  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  species  should  be  extended  to  wider  limits 
than  that  of  any  other  tribe  of  plants.  Accordingly,  we  find 
in  the  list  of  Antarctic  Lichens,  a  great  number  common  to 
our  northern  hemisphere.     But  not  the  species  only,  thdr 
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modes  of  yarying  seem  also  to  follow  the  same  law.  Thns 
both  in  North  and  South  Polar  regions,  we  observe  Parmelia 
ptumbeoy  Ach.,  passing  into  Pftrmelia  rMgimosa,  Ach.;  this 
again  into  Lecidea  tkriptophyUay  Ach.;  and  finally  die  latter 
subsiding  into  CoUema  nigrum,  Ach.;  all  identified  by  the 
same  structure  of  their  apothecia,  as  weU  as  by  the  singular 
blue  substratum  of  the  thallus.  We  find  the  Acharian 
varieties  of  many  of  the  European  Cenomycides  re-appearing 
in  Antarctic  regions.  Those  StictiB^  the  patricians  among 
Lichens,  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  cryptogamic  vegeta- 
tion of  the  south.  There  they  occur,  not  only  superior  in 
size  and  more  numerous  in  species,  but,  contrary  to  what 
happens  in  Europe,  they  almost  always  bear  apothecia.  This 
fertility  extends  to  other  genera;  so  Parmelia  diatrypa, 
Ach.,  nearly  always  barren  with  us,  is  found  with  crowded 
tgpotheday  in  the  south.  In  the  following  list,  the  genera  of 
Acharius  have  been  adopted,  they  seem  ample  for  the  pur- 
pose. To  say  nothing  of  more  modern  proposals,  Acharius 
himself  seems  to  have  multiplied  his  genera  unnecessarily. 
Thus  he  founded  Variolariay  Lepraria  and  Indium  upon 
characters  drawn  from  their  buds  and  not  from  their  tq^o- 
theda,  which  were  unknown  to  him.  As  these  have  been 
detected,  those  genera  have  subsided  into  Lecidea  and  Leca* 
ncra.  Spiloma  and  Calicium  and  some  new  genera  allied  to 
the  latter,  and  lately  proposed,  are  all  truly  Fkingi^  which  is 
evident,  not  only  firom  their  selecting  decomposing  organic 
matter  whereon  to  grow,  but  more  evidently  firom  the 
internal  structure  of  their  parts  of  reproduction/^ — ^T.  T. 

1.  SOLORINA,  Ach. 

1.  S.  aurofUiacay  n«  sp.;  thallo  foliaceo  tenui  lobato  cinereo 
madore  glaucescenti  subtus  albidiori  fibrilloso,  lobis  rotun- 
datis  integerrimis,  apothedis  sessilibus  planis  tumidulis 
aurantiacis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Thallus    1-2  inches    wide,  when  moistened  swelling  up 
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with  obtuse  ridges;  beneath  the  lobes  the  whitish  film 
are  pkced  in  concentric  series.  Structure  of  the  qiwtheda 
different  from  that  of  its  congeners.  The  lamina  colourless 
and  transparent,  forming  a  shallow  layer  in  which  are  per- 
pendicular thecdBy  through  the  pelludd  lamina  is  seen  a  dense 
stratum  of  subjacent  orange«coloured  matter,  which  rests  on 
green  parenchyma  continuous  with  the  thallus. 

2.  Lbcidea,  Ach. 

2.  L.  atro-alba,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  162. 
Hab.  New  Zealand  and  Cockbum  Island. 

3.  L.  geographicaj  Hook.;  EngL  FL  v.  5,  p.  178. 
Had.  Falkland  Islands  and  Kerguelen's  Land. 

4.  L.  stelhOata,  Tayl.;  in  Flor.  Hib.p.  118. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Kerguelen's  Land. 

5.  L.  confluenSy  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  174. 
Hab.  Kerguelen^s  Land  and  Cape  Horn. 

6.  Ij^petraa^  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  155. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

7*  L.  stdphureay  Ach.;  Syn.  p.  37* 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

8.  L.  rivtUosa,  Ach.;  Syn.p.  28. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

9.  L.  marmoreay  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  192. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

10.  L.  speirea,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  184. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

11.  L.  geomaa,  Tayl.;  in  Flor.  Hib.p.  124. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  Cape  Horn. 

12.  L.  eliBOchromay  Ach.;  Syn.p.  18. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

13.  h.  parasema^  AxAi.;  Syn.p.  17« 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

14.  L.  aromoAccLj  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  168. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

15.  h.pulverea,  Borr.;  Engl.  BoL  L  2726. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 
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1 6.  L.  scabra,  TayL;  m  Flar.  Hib.  p.  121. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 
17*  L.  quadricolor^  Borr.;  EngL  BoL  t.  1185. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

18.  L.  vemaUSj  Ach.;  £•  U.p.  198. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

19.  L.  rupeiiris,  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  206. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

20.  L.  iUs^eminata,  n.  sp.;  yemicis  in  substratum  tenue  ni^ 
gricans  tartareis  albidis  sparsis  subrotundis  subrugosis 
foraminulosis^  apotheciis  confertis  demum  immarginatis 
confluentibus  disco  rufesoenti,  lamina  pellucida  crassa 
insuper  substantiam  albam  corticalem  posita. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Pbtcb  'indeterminate.  Warts  of  the  size  of  poppy-seeds, 
apotheda  a  little  larger,  their  thin  border  observable  only  in 
the  young  state.     It  is  allied  to  Lecanora  inoohUa,  Tayl. 

21.  L.  glaucopay  n.  sp.;  crusta  effusa  tenui  contigua  suble- 
prosa  albido-cinerea  nigro-limitatay  gem  mis  minutis  albidis 
confertis  glauco-punctatis,  apotheciis  sessilibus  sparsis 
intus  albidis  disco  nigro-pruinoso  margine  tenui  atro 
undulato. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn,  on  bark. 

1-2  in.  wide,  sur&ce  uneven;  buds  in  minute  whitish /^opttte, 
each  usually  tipped  with  a  single  glaucous  point  observable 
in  the  moist  state.  A  vertical  section  of  the  apothecium 
shews  a  thin  pruinose  black  disk,  the  lamina  colourless  and 
transparent,  resting  on  white  cortical  matter ;  the  black  cup 
containing  the  lamina  is  deficient  below  it. 

22.  L.  mamillata,  n.  sp.;  thallo  ceespitoso  fusco-olivaceo 
crustaceo  squamoso  subtus  centro  affizo,  laciniis  adscen- 
dentibus  crenatis,  gemmis  confertissimis  elongato-granu- 
losis  demum  ramosis  apice  fuscis,  apotheciis  sessilibus 
atris  disco  demum  convezo  margine  tenui  atro  demum 
obsoleto. 

'  Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Toft  one-tenth  of  an  inch  high ;  substratum  thb,  black, 
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investing ;  apotfiecia  large  in  proportion  to  the  scale  on  whidi 
each  is  borne. 

23.  L.  aUndo-phmbeay  n.  sp.;  crusta  leprosa  tenuiasima 
albido-plumbea  nigro-limitata,  apotheciis  sparsb  aabsesn- 
libus,  disco  atro-pruinoso  margine  tenui  andolato  intos 
rufescentibus. 

Hab,  New  2iealand,  on  bark. 

Patches  several  inches  iinde,  dull  whitish  lead-coloured ; 
ihalhts  under  a  lens  appearing  broken  into  very  minute 
whitish  scales.  Apathecia  few,  scattered,  the  black  shell  is 
continued  beneath  the  lamina^  which  is  a  dusky  brown. 
Differs  from  L.  parasema,  Ach,,  by  its  scaly  ihaUus,  and 
scattered  apotheda* 

24.  L.  marginiflexaj  n.  sp.;  crusta  albido-glaucescenti  tenui 
minute  rimosa  demum  leprosa  nigro-limitata,  apotheciis 
majoribus  confertis  madore  purpureo-nigris  disco  pruinoso 
convexo  margine  tenui  flexuoso. 

Hab.  New  2«ealand,  on  bark. 

Crust  very  white,  rather  smooth :  pmina  of  the  apothecia 
when  dry  whitish,  the  disk  flat,  when  moistened  convex 
and  of  a  purple  black  colour.  The  lamina  is  shallow, 
whitish  and  pellucid,  resting  on  an  equally  shallow  layer 
which  is  brown  and  lies  on  much  white  cortical  matter. 

3.  Gtrophora,  Ach. 

25.  G.  stygiay  n.  sp.;  thallo  orbiculari  lobato  undulato  plicate 
atromurino  siccitate  atro  subtus  nudo  elevato-punctato 
centre  affixo,  gemmis  centralibus  planis  minutis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

1-2  inches  wide,  rigid  when  dry.  The  upper  surface  is 
destitute  of  the  elevated  points  that  occur  in  G.  mtinfui,  Ach.; 
no  apothecia  seen. 

A.  Vebbuoaria,  Ach. 

26.  V.  ntfufa,  Schrad.;  Joum.  1801^/atdc.  I.  p.  19. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 
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27.  V.  dermatodes,  Borr.;  E^L  BoL  t.  2601.  f.  2. 
Bab.  New  Zealand. 

28.  v.  ffelida,  n.  sp.;  thallo  umbrino-fiisco  granulato  margine 
subef&gurato  tenuissimo,  granulis  tumidis  confertis  sub- 
pruinosis  madore  subgelatinosis,  substrato  tenuissimo  atro, 
apotheciis  immersis  papillula  atra  prominentibas  intus 
Tufescenti-cinereis. 

Hab.  Cockbum  Island. 

Patches  crowded,  about  ^  inch  mde^  appearing  as  a  dark 
olive-brown  coarse  powder ;  the  grannies  are  distinct  under 
a  lens,  the  larger  and  more  central  are  roundish  and  contain 
each  an  apothecium  tipped  with  black,  the  naarginal  are  more 
elongated,  somewhat  effigurate,  at  the  very  extremity  they 
are  thin  and  investing;  when  moistened  the  granules  are 
gelatinous,  subpellucid,  internally  greenish.  The  black  shell 
does  not  pass  beneath  the  nucleus.  The  crust  is  far  less 
pohshed,  less  continuous  and  more  uneven  than  in  F.  urn- 
brinaj  Ach.,  while  the  nucleus  is  paler. 

5.  Endocaupon,  Ach. 

29.  E.  pulchellum.  Hook.  EngLFlor.  r.  5.  p.  158. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

30.  E.  firagtUi  ^^  sp*;  thallo  cartilagineo  lobato  rufescente 
cinereo  subtus  pallidiore,  lobis  imbricatis  erectiusculis 
planis  oblongis  angulatis  subforaminulosis,  gemmis  granu« 
latis  marginalibus. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Patches  1-2  inches  wide,  scarcely  \  inch  high.  The  fronds 
rising  from  a  narrow  base  are  crowded,  plicato-convolute  or 
imbricated,  umber-coloured ;  edges  of  the  lobes  submargi- 
nate,  variously  angulate  ;  in  the  dry  state  very  fragile. 
Sometimes  large  openings  may  be  observed  in  the  lobes, 
apparently  arising  from  die  union  of  expanding  buds.  No 
ftmt  observed. 

6.  PORINA,  Ach. 

31.  P.  fdUax,  Ach.  8yn.  p.  1 10. 
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Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

32.  P.  ffranulata,  n.  sp.;  thallo  tartareo  granulato  albido,  gra- 
nulis  subrotundi  rugosis  confertis  fertilibus  majoribns 
poris  1-5  notatis,  nucleis  pellucidis  pallide  latescentibus. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

2  inches  high ;  s  ^metimes  stained  with  dark  blood-red ; 
apotheda  at  length  flat;  the  moistened  thallus  pellucid. 

7*  Thelotbbma^  Ach. 

33.  T.  lepadinum,  Ach.  L.  U.p.  812. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  New  Zealand. 

8.  Urcbolaria,  Ach. 

34.  U.  endochlaray  n.  sp.;  crusta  albido-cinerea  tenui-rimosa 
inaequabili  nigro-Umitata  nigro-punctata,  apotheciis  immer- 
sis  planis  atris  rotundato-difformibus  margine  thallode  te- 
nui  madore  obsolete,  lamina  tenuissima  virescenti. 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

A  few  inches  in  diameter ;  sometimes  of  a  cream  colour ; 
aged  specimens  are  greenish-white.  The  structure  of  the 
apothecium  is  peculiar.  The  figure  is  that  of  an  inrerted 
cone ;  its  disk  consists  of  a  black  prtdna  beneath  which  is 
an  exceedingly  shallow  lamina  of  a  glaucous  green  colour, 
resting  on  an  inverted  cone  of  black  matter,  extending  to 
the  bottom  of  the  thallus.  It  has  a  strong  affinity  with 
Beeomyces  anomalm  Tayl.  in  Flor.  Hib. 

35.  U.  erubescens,  n.  sp.;  thallo  crustaceo  rimoso  areolato 
ineequabili  ruguloso  rufescenti-albido  nigro-limitato,  apo- 
theciis confertis  immersis  concaviusculis  difformibus  sub- 
pellucidis  oliyaceis  disco  scabrido  nigro-punctato,  margine 
thallode  lacero-crenulato. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Colour  of  the  thallus  superficial,  not  constant,  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  crust  whitish.  Lamina  pellucid,  resting  on  a 
layer  of  white  matter. 

36.  U.  macrophthdhnay  n.  sp.;  crusta  glabra  tenuissime  rimosa 
pallide  testacea  verrucis  planis  rufescentibus  rimosis  con- 
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spersa  margined  elBfigurata    atque  nigro-limitata    madore 

minutissime  ragosa,  apotheciis  confertis  adpressis  siccitate 

immersis  madore  elevatis  planis  fusco-incarnatis  margine 

thallode  elevato  tenui  crenulato  atque  undulato. 

Hab.'  Kerguelen's  Land. 

Crust  wide ;  apotheda  of  the  size  of  turnip-seed^  assuming 

a  purplish   flesh-colour  when  moistened.     Approaches   U. 

jdcharH  Ach. 

9.  Lbcanoba,  Ach, 

37-  L.  atra^  Ach.;  L.  U.p^^AA. 
Has.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

38.  L.  exigmy  Hook.;  Engl  Flor.  v.  5.  p.  187. 
Hab.  FaUdand  Islands  and  New  Zealand. 

39.  L.  veniosa,  Ach.:  L.  U.p.  399. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

40.  L.  hamatamma,  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  388. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

41.  L.  candelaria,  Ach.;  £•  U.p,  416. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

42.  L.  murorum,  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  433. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

43.  la.ffetida,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  428. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

44.  L.  glaucoma^  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  362. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

45.  L.  tartarea,  hiAi.\  L.  U.p.  371- 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  Kerguelen's  Land  and  Cape  Horn. 

46.  h.pareUa,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  370. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

47-  L.  miniatay  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  434. 

Hab.  Cockbum  Island  and  Falkland  Islands. 

48.  L.  subjusca,  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  393. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Kerguelen's  Land. 

49.  L.  Daltoniana^  n.  sp.;  thallo  flavido-cinereo  centro  defixo 
lobis  radiantibus  in  csspitem  conyexum  subdivisis  coacer- 
yatis  cuneatis  margine  deflexis,  gemmis  marginalibus  gra- 
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nulatis,   apotheciis  confertis  substipitatis  concaTis   disco 

ftiaco-oliyaceo^  margine  gemmifero  demum  incmro  crena- 

lato-lobato. 
Hab.  Cockbam  Island. 

In  small  cushions,  scarcely  exceeding  ^  inch  in  diaoieter, 
or  i  inch  in  height.  ThaUus  entirely  concealed  under  the 
crowded  apothecia  whose  dark  olive  disks  are  contrasted  with 
their  yellowish  ash-coloured  crenulate  margins.  It  is  singo- 
lar  for  a  species  of  this  genus  to  be  fixed  to  the  subjaoent 
soil  by  a  central  minute  disk.  A  vertical  slice  of  the  mois- 
tened  apothecium  shows,  beneath  a  dark  olive  pruinose  disk, 
the  pale  yellowish,  very  shallow,  pellucid  haninay  resting  on 
a  thallodal  layer. 

50.  L.  chrysasticta^  n.  sp.;  cnista  tenui  albida  nigro-Iimitats, 
gemmis  granulatis  confertis,  apotheciis  confertis  conca- 
viusculis  disco  flavo-lutescenti  pruinoso  margine  gemmis 
crenulato. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  on  bark. 

Crust  several  inches  wide.  The  investing  crust  is  studded 
with  large  granular  buds  which  sometimes  bear  on  their  tops 
minute  orange  spots,  the  rudiments  of  apothecia.  The  disk 
consists  of  a  coarse  yellow  pruina,  covering  a  deep  tawny 
lamina.  The  shields  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Lecidea 
ferrugineaf  Hook.,  and  have  a  conspicuous  thallodal  border. 

51.  L.  versicolor,  n.  sp.;  substrato  tenui  adnato  atro,  thalh 
squamulis  subrotundis  planis  crenulatis  albidis  demum 
flavis  confertis  leevibus,  apotheciis  majoribus  sessiUbos 
concavis  disco  nigro«pruinoso  maigine  integerrimo  sub- 
incurvo. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  on  bark. 

Patches  scarcely  1  inch  wide ;  margin  black,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  substratum.  Apothecia  larger  than  tbe 
scales.  Under  a  black  pruinose  disk  is  a  shallow  colourless 
and  transparent  lamina,  resting  on  a  yellowish  thallodal 
matter. 

52.  L.  microphthabna,  n.  sp.;  crusta  tenui  submembranaoea 
albo-cinerascente  nigro-limitata  rimosa   gemmis   minutis 
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albidis  granulosis,  apotheciis  minutb  sparsis  madore  con- 

vexis  intus  albidis  disco  nigro  margine  albido  integerrimo 

demum  gemmifero. 
Ha.b.  Cape  Horn,  on  bark. 

Crust  scarcely  i  inch  wide,  soft,  whitish  ash-coloured, 
when  moistened  somewhat  tawny  on  the  edges  of  the  rima. 
Apothecia  scarcely  observable  with  the  naked  eye ;  their  disk 
consists  of  a  dense  black  pruina,  the  lamina  is  quite  white 
and  transparent.  The  thaUu$  resembles  that  of  Lecidea 
parasemOf  Ach« 

53.  L.  dichroa,  n.  sp.;  crusta  tumido-granulata  areolata  am- 
bitu  subeffigurata  sordide  anrantiaca  gemmis  minutissimis 
vix  elevatis  olivaceis  conspersa,  apotheciis  sessilibus  disco 
fiisco-rufescenti  margine  subintegerrimo  crasso  undulato, 
gemmis  punctatis. 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land ;  on  rocks. 

Patches  scarcely  1  inch  wide,  rugged  with  tumid  granules ; 
apothecia  rather  crowded,  yet  few.  Immersed  in  water  it 
immediately  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  fine  citron  colour. 

10,  Pabublia^  Ach. 

54.  P.parietina,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  463. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

55.  P.  plumbeay  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  466. 

Hab.  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

56.  P.  rtdnffinoaay  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  467* 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  Falkland  Islands,  New 

Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
57*  P.  saxatUis,  Ach.;  L  U.p.  469. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

58.  P.  enteromiorphay  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  494. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

59.  P.  ctrdnnata^  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  495. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

60.  P.  conspersa^  Ach.;  L.  h.  p.  486. 
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Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land^  Falkland  Islands,  and  New  Zea- 
land. 

61,  P.  reticulata,  TkjU  inFhr.  Hib.p.  148. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

62.  P.  leucomela,  Ach.;  Meth*  Lich.p.  256. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

63  P.  ipeciosa,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  480. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

64.  V. proboscidean  Tayl.  in  Fhr.  Hib.p.  143. 
Hab.  NewZiealand. 

65.  V.perlata  hxAiJi  L.  U.p.458. 

Hab.  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen*s  Land. 

66  P.  physodeiy  Ach.;  L.  U.p.492. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

67*  P-  diatrypa,  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  493. 

Hab.  New  2iealand. 

68.  P.  sulcata,  Tayl.j  in  Flor.  Hib.p.  145. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 

69.  P.  spinosa,  n.  sp.;  thallo  minuto  implexo  anrantiaco 
procumbente  subpinnatim  ramoso  laciniis  angnste  lineari- 
bus  flexuosis,  gemmis  concoloribus  marginalibus  spinifor- 
mibus,  apotheciis  concoloribus  subpedicellatis  maigine 
subintegerrimo  extus  gemmas  spiniformes  demittentibas. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

This  is  one  of  the  BorrertB  of  Acharitis,  a  genus  tbit 
passes  into  Parmelia.  Patches  very  minute,  of  the  reddish- 
orange  colour  of  Lecanora  murorumy  Ach.  ThaUus  foli- 
aceous,  its  segments  linear ;  the  spiniform  buds  are  conspi- 
cuous under  a  lens. 

70.  P.  Tasmanica,  n.  sp.;  thallo  pallide  snlphureo  orbicolato 
obtuse  complicato  laevigato  subtus  fiiscescente  breviter 
fibrilloso  laciniis  subsinuato-lobatis  apice  subbilobis,  gem- 
mis  centralibus  plano-granulatis  demum  conflaentibns, 
apotheciis  centralibus  valde  concavis  disco  badio  xsas^ 
tumido  incurvo  subintegerrimo. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
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Patches  several  inches  wide,  very  uneven  with  elevated 
rounded  foldings  and  depressions.  In  aged  specimens  the 
thallus  is  wrinkled  towards  the  centre,  from  the  confluence 
of  the  buds.  Apothecia  always  concave  and  cup-shaped. 
The  stipitate  buds  and  the  wider  and  more  elongated  divi- 
sions of  the  thallus  distinguish  this  species  from  P.  con- 
^persa^  Ach. 

71*  P.  tenuirimaf  n.  sp.;  thallo  glauco-cinereo  madore  vires- 
cent!  sinuato-lobato  subtus  atro-fibrilloso,  lobb  angulato- 
rotundatis  concaviusculis,  geramis  minutis  sparsis  linea- 
ribus  pulverem  album  effundentibus,  apotheciis  subpedi- 
cellatis  demum  planis  disco  rufo-castaneo  margine  tenui 
incurvo  extus  gemmiferis. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Thallus  several  inches  wide;  oflen  reddish-brown  towards 
the  centre,  uneven,  rough  beneath  with  dense,  short,  black 
fibres.  Aged  cg^othecia  sometimes  1  inch  wide.  Differs 
from  P.  sulcata,  TayL  by  the  wider,  smoother,  and  less  in- 
cised lobes,  the  more  scattered  and  more  minute  buds  and 
the  browner  colour  of  the  aged  thallus, 

72.  P.  rutidota,  n.  sp.;  thallo  flavicante  orbiculari  leovi  centro 
cormgato  inciso-lobato  lobis  rotundatis  crenatis  subtus 
atris  corrugatis,  gemmis  marginalibus  plano-granulatis 
statim  in  thallum  expandentibus,  apotheciis  oentralibus 
confertis  concavis  disco  rufescenti  margine  tenui  demum 
crenulato. 

Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Thallus  3-4  inches  wide,  closely  adhering  to  the  bark  of 
trees ;  uneven  with  longitudinal  folds ;  the  central  portion  is 
closely  and  minutely  wrinkled,  and  is  tawny.  The  thallus 
of  P.  caperata^  Ach.  is  far  larger,  and  of  a  lighter  yellow, 
while  the  buds  are  in  cup-shaped  eruptions  of  the  thallus. 

73.  P*  splachnirima,  n.  sp.;  thallo  utrinque  albido  glabro 
sinuato-lobato,  lobis  rotundatis  crenatis  marginibus  adscen- 
dentibus,  gemmis  marginalibus  plano-granulatis  statim 
in  thallum  expandentibus,  apotheciis  centralibus  plani- 
usculis  disco  cameo  albo-pruinoso  margine  tenui  undulato. 
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Hab.  Van  Diemw's  Land* 

Thallus  from  a  narrow  base  divaricating  into  lobes,  colov 
unchanged  by  moisture.  Apotheda  flesh-coloured,  the  disk 
pruinose  and  at  length  wrinkled. 

11.  Cbtrabia,  Aeh. 

74.  C.  fflaucQy  Ach.;  L.  U.  j>.  509. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

75.  C.  Islandica^  Ach.;  £•  U.p.  512. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

76*  C.  if^tCf  n.  sp.;  thallo  in  ciBspitem  orbicularem  oon- 
gesto  pallidissime  flavo  divaricato-dichotomo  lobis  fista- 
losis  intus  stuppeis  foraminulosis  ultimis  acuminatis,  apo- 
theciis  terminalibus  substipitatis  ooncavis  disco  concolore 
pruinoso  margine  inflezo  integerrimo. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Two  inches  high;  sometimes  stained  with  dark  blood  red; 
apothecia  at  length  fiat ;  the  moistened  thallus  pdludd ;  the 
ultimate  divisions  are  disproportionately  narrow. 
77*  C.  laceruj  n.  sp.;  thallo  fusco-viridi  subtos  albido-nifes- 
centi  erecto  ex  angusta  basi  dilatato  sinuato-ramoso  lo- 
bulis  linearibus  subtruncatis,  gemmis  marginalibus  statim 
linearibus  planis,  apotheciis  adpressis  planis  aterrimis  mar- 
gine subevanescente. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

1-2  inches  high;  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  rugged, 
broken  and  unequal  in  size ;  tfuUlus  substipitate ;  lobes  con- 
cave, becoming  greener  when  moistened.  The  nature  of  the 
buds  will  easily  distinguish  this  species  from  C.  iMlantSea, 
Ach. 

12.  Sticta,  Ach. 

78.  S.  damacorfUa,  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  446. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

79*  L.  scrobiculatay  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  453. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

80.  S.fidiffinosa,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  454. 
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Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

81.  S.  crocata^  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  447- 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands^  Cape  Horn^  New  Zealand  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land. 

82.  S.  orygmaOi  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  449. 

Has.  Cape  Horn,  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

83.  S.  obvoluta,  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  452. 
Hab.  iStatenland.  (Menzies.) 

84.  S.  ylabruy  n.  sp.;  thallo  fnlyo-oUvaceo  nudo  glabro  in- 
ciso-lobato  subtus  nudiusculo,  lobis  concavis  lobulis  brevi* 
bos  subbinis  rotundatis  gemmis  marginalibus  minutis  pla- 
nis  oblongis  sorediis  minutis  albidis  margine  fuscis,  apo- 
theciis  marginalibus  subsessilibus  concavis  extus  yillosis 
disco  fusco-olivaceo  demum  nigro  margine  lacero  gemmi- 
fero. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  Campbell's  Island,  Falkland 
Islands,  Cape  Horn  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
A  span  or  more  wide ;  unaltered  by  moisture,  opothecia  a 

little  larger  than  turnip  seed.     Margins  of  the  lobes  raised 

and  mvLch  waved.    Falkland  Island  specimens  have  the  lobes 

very  wide. 

85.  S.  celluUfera,  n.  sp.;  thallo  fiilvo-olivaceo  orbiculari  apices 
versus  aquilino  glabro  lacunoso-reticulato  radiatim  inciso- 
lobato  lobulis  sinuatis  subdichotomis  latioribus  subtus 
subvillosis,  margine  integerrimis  sorediis  punctiformibus 
albidis  demum  concavis,  gemmis  ad  areolam  juga  confertis 
minutis  granulosis  depressis  subconfluentibus,  apothedis 
marginalibus  subsessilibus  plano-concavis  extus  viUosis 
disco  nigro  margine  subintegerrimo. 

Has.  Campbell's  Island,  Iiord  Auckland's  group  and  New 

Zealand. 

A  span  or  more  wide ;  apothecia  one-tenth  of  an  inch  wide. 
Allied  to  S.  pubnonaria,  Ach.  New  Zealand  specimens  are  of 
a  dusky  olive  colour. 

86.  S.  Unearia,  n.  sp.;  thallo  stellato  subdichotomo  fusco-f  la^ 
cescenti  apices  versus  olivaceo  virescenti  glabro  lacunoso- 
reticulato  subtus  fusco  subvilloso  lobis  linearibus  apice 
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bifidis  lobulis  acutiusealis^  gemmis  mar^nalibas  oonfertis 
granulosis  yix  elevatis  subconfluentibus^  cyphellis  ooncob- 
ribus  pulverem  albidum  eftundentibus,  apotheciis  sessiUbas 
submarginalibus  disco  atro  margine  lacero-crenulato, 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
A  span  long;    ridges   of  the   lobes   transverse,   carved; 

lobes  nearly  |  inch  wide;  apoihecia  few,  a  little  larger  than 

turnip  seed.    Lobes  sometimes  one  inch,  sometimes  only  one 

line  wide. 

88.  S.  impressaj  n*  sp.;  thallo  substellato  lineari-Iobato  al- 
bido-olivaceo  lacunoso  subtus  subrufo  lobis  subpatentibus 
truncatis,  sorediia  pallide  flayis  punctiformibus  conTexis 
apice  impressis,  gemmis  marginalibus  planis  subrotundis, 
apotheciis  confertis  marginalibus  piano- convexis  disco  ni- 
gro  margine  gemmis  coronato. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  Campbell  Island,  Falkland 
Islands  and  New  Zealand. 

89.  S«  flanicanSf  n.  sp.;  thallo  expanse  inciso-lobato  glaoco 
flayescenti-yirescenti  nudo  glabro  lobis  rotundatis  subin- 
tegerrimis  subtus  rufo-fiiayis  nudiusculis,  gemmis  mai^gina- 
libus  confertis  elongatis  granulatis  statim  explanatis,  sore- 
diis  minutis  sparsis  flayis,  apotheciis  stipitatis  ooncavis 
extus  lanuginosis  disco  rufo-atro  margine  subintegerrimo. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn  and  New  Zealand. 

Nearly  1  foot  wide.  Towards  the  centre  the  thalba  is 
sometimes  rugose,  but  neyer  scrobiculato-lacunose  asinS. 
orygnuBa^  Ach. ;  besides  the  soredia  are  fewer,  the  opoihM^ 
receiye  a  footstalk  from  the  pinched  up  thallus,  leaving  & 
corresponding  cayity  on  the  inferior  surfi&ce,  and  they  are 
not  naked  exteriorly  as  in  the  Acharian  species. 

90.  S.  coriacea,  n.  sp.;  thallo  coriaceo  rufescenli-cinereo 
margine  subtusque  albido-yilloso  celluloso-scrobiculato,  lo- 
buUs  margine  decuryis  subcrenatis  subtus  concoloribas, 
gemmis  marginalibus  planis  yilloso-dliatis,  cyphellis  albis 
concavis  marginatis,  apotheciis  sessilibus  concayis  extos 
yillosis  disco  rufescenti-nigro  margine  incuryo. 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 
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Several  inches  wide ;  thattus  thick,  not  shining,  pale  ochrey 
brown^  very  uneyen,  the  central  parts  ascending,  the  piar- 
gins  deflexed;  young  apothecia  nearly  closed  up  by  the 
incurred  villous  border. 

91.  S.  latifrons,  A.  Rich.;  Flor.  N.  Z.p.  27,  t.  8,/.  2. 
Hab*  New  Zealand. 

92.  S.  cinnamomea,  A.  Rich.;  Flor.  N.  Z.  p.  27^  t.  S.f.  3. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

93.  S.  carpohma,  A.  Rich.;  Flor.  AT.  Z.p.  30,  /.  9,/.  1. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

94.  S.  chloroleuca,  n.  sp. ;  thallo  submembranaceo  pallide 
vtrenti  Itevigato  subtus  albido  corrugate,  siccitate  cinereo 
lobis  subijnbricatis  rotunda.tis  lobulatis  crenatis,  gemmis 
granulatis  statim  stipitatis  atque  explanatis  erectiusculis 
confertis,  sorediis  minutis  albidis^ 

Hab.  New  Zealand. 

T^kattus  several  inches  wide,  the  lobes  concave,  smooth, 
buds   expanding  into  linear,  erect,  crowded  and  branched 
lacinuBf  affording  a  decisive  diagnostic  character  between  it 
and  8.  herbaceay  Sch.;  no  apothecia  were  found. 
95.  S.  cinereo-glauca,  n.  sp. ;  thallo  glabro  cinereo-glauco  hie 
illic  paullo  sinuato-lobato  crenato  madore  fuscescenti  subtus 
rufescenti,  gemmis  marginalibus  planisrotundatis  integer- 
rimis,  cyphellis  planis  concoloribus,  apotheciis  centralibus 
confertis  disco  mfo  margine  tenui  gemmis  minutis  subcre^ 
nulato. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

Patches  5-6  inches  wide;  lobes  1-2  inches  long,  pale  ochrey 
brown  beneath.  The  buds  may  be  detected  on  the  margins 
of  the  apothecia  as  minute,  flat,  lacerated,  pale  membranes, 
also  on  the  edges  of  the  lobes.  CypheUa  shallow,  pale- 
brown. 

96.  S.  rubeUa,  n.  sp. ;  thallo  pallide  rubello  utrinque  villoso 
substellato  inciso-lobato,  lobis  oblongis  rotundatis  lacero* 
crenatis  sublacunosis,  gemmis  granulatis  tomentosis,demuni 
pulverem  flavum  emittentibus,  sorediis  flavescentibus. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land« 
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JTuiUus  5-6  inches  wide ;  reddish^  especially  in  theyovnger 
parts;  uneven;  covered  with  down  on  both  surfaGca,  and 
especially  the  upper^  yet  in  some  lobes  this  downmess  is  ob- 
solete. The  fracture  of  the  thaUus  is  bright  yellow.  No 
apoihecia  were  found. 

13.  Peltidba^  Ach^ 

97*  P*  catdna^  Ach.  L.  U.  p.  517* 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Eerguelen^s  Land. 

98.  P.  polydactyloy  Ach.  L.  U.  p.  519, 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group  and  Campbell  Island. 

99.  P.  venosoy  Ach.  L.  U.  p.  514. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

The  specimens  are  barren^  and  we  are  thus  rather  doubtful 
of  the  precise  species ;  flat  granular  buds  are  present  at  the 
margins,  and  the  thalka  is  more  smooth  beneath  than  in 
European  specimens. 

100.  P.  horizontalis,  Ach.  L.  (7.  p.  515. 
Hab,  Eerguelen's  Land. 

14.  NBPunouA,  Ach. 

101.  N.  celluhsa,  Ach.  L.  U.  p.  523. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

15.  DUFOUREA,  ^cA. 

102.  D.  coUodes,  n.  sp.;  podetiis  erectis  basi  tumidis  cylin- 
draceis  sursum  explanatis  subramosis  perforatis  subpeUu- 
cidis  flavescenti-albidis,  apotheciis  minutis  conglomeratis 
sessilibus  fusds  marginatis. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island,  Lord  Auckland's  group,  Falkland 
Islands,  Cape  Horn,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land. 

The  thallodal  margin  of  the  apothecia  at  length  assumes 
the  colour  of  the  disk ;  podetia  smooth,  pellucid  when  moist- 
ened. 

16.  Cenohycb,  Ach. 

103.  C.  cocctferny  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  269. 
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Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

104.  C.  gracilis^  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  550. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 

105.  C.  defonma,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  538. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

106.  C.fimbriata,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  535. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

107.  C.  cariosOf  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  567* 
Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

108.  C.  ecmocyna  var.  ^  subtdatOf  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  550. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn  and  Van  Dieraen's  Land. 

109.  C.  aUotropa  var.  verticillata,  Ach.;  L.  Up.  555. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn,  Falkland  Islands,  New  Zealand  and  Van 

Diemen's  Land. 

1 10.  C.  reiipora^  Ach.;  Syn.  p.  248. 

Hab.  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

111.  C.  baciHarUy  Ach.;  Syn. p.  266. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

112.  C.  cervicorms,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  531. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

113.  C.  sparassa,  Ach.;  Syn.  p.  273. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

114.  C.  uncialU,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  559. 
Hab.  Vah  Diemen's  Land. 

115.  C.  vermicularisy  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  566. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

116.  C.  ranfftferina,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  564. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn,  New  Zealand  and  Van 
IKemen's  Land. 

117.  C.Jitrcatay  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  560. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  Horn  and  New  Zealand. 

1 18.  C.  sarmentosaf  n.  sp.;  thallo  fdiiaceo  palmato  adscendente, 
podetiis  dnereis  subsimpUcibus  csespitosis  fragilissimia 
attenuatis,  gemmis  albido-sulphureis  granulatis  compressis, 
apotheciis  minutis  nigro-iuscis. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
2-3  inches  high ;  podetia  slightly  bent ;  the  barren  acumi- 

2  BB   2 
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nate,  the  fertile  slightly  thickened  above.    Allied  to  C.  gr^r 
cUUf  Ach. 

119.  C.riffiday  n.  sp.;  thallo  foliaceo  adscendente  cinereo- 
glauco  margine  undulato  subincuryo,  podetiis  brevibosUn- 
ceolatis  medio  tumidis  decumbentibus  subsimplicibus  ligi- 
dis  acaberrimis,  gemmis  confertissiinis  minutis  rotondato* 
granulatis^  apotheciis  minutis  nigro-foscis. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

Scarcely  i  inch  high ;  covered  with  coarse  dark  grey  buds ; 
allied  to  C.  cariosa,  Ach. 

120.  C.  ustulata,  n.  sp.;  thalli  lobis  minutis  confertis  lohato> 
crenatis  cinerascentibus^  podetiis  brevibus  lanceolatis  fis- 
tulosis  curvato-decumbentibus  basi  concoloribus  apice 
nigrescentibus,  gemmis  pulverulento-granulosis. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

Podetia  i  inch  high^  tumid  in  the  middle^  much  acaminated 
and  blackish  above;  the  scales  of  the  thaUus  resemble  those 
of  Parmelia  rubiffinosa^  Ach. 

121.  C  phyllophora,  n.  sp.;  thallo  cinereo  squamoso  squamis 
subrotundis  lobatis  margine  elevato  compresso  subcrenu- 
lato,  gemmis  granulatis,  podetiis  brevibus  lineari-Ianceo- 
latis  squamiferis  fistulosis,  apotheciis  fuscis  minutissimis. 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

Scales  large  in  proportion  to  the  podetia,  which  are  scarcely 
i  inch  high ;  beset  with  buds  expanding  into  thallodal  scales. 
The  perfect  apothecia  probably  are  not  present;  the  existing 
ones  resemble  brown  points  on  the  summits  of  the  podeiia. 

122.  C.  capiUata,  n.  sp.;  thalli  squamis  minutis^  podetiis 
albo-cinereis  subsimplicibus  acuminatis  apice  brevissime 
fastigiato-ramosis  gemmis  compressis  granulatis,  apotheciis 
minutis  rotundatis  badiis. 

IIab.  New  Zealand. 

Tufts  nearly  2  inches  high ;  a  few  thallodal  scales  occur 
towards  the  bases  of  the  podetia ;  these  are  erects  parallel, 
simple,  or  rarely  emitting  an  acuminate  short  branch,  soon 
bending  upwards;  the  summits  have  no  «c^Ai,  but  exces- 
sively short  branches,  each  bearing  a  reddish-brown,  nearly 
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round  apothecwm.    It  has  some  resemblance  to  C.  graeilii, 
Ach«;  but  there  are  no  scyphi  present. 

17*  B^OHYOBS^  ^cA. 

1 23.  B.  rupestriSj  Persoon  ap  Usier  in  Ann.  de  Bot  H.  ^yp.  19. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

18.  Stbbbocaulon,  Ach. 

124.  S.pa^ehale^  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  581. 
Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

125*  S.  ramulosumy  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  580. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  New  Zealand  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land. 
126.  S.  Arfftis,  n.  sp.;  thallo  albo-cinerascente  erecto  sub- 
compresso  fastigiato-ramoso,  gemmis  granulans  demum 
elongatis  ramosis  appendicibus  srubglobosis  angulatis  laca* 
nosis,  apotheciis  terminalibus  extus  lutescentibus  rerrucosis 
disco  nigro  concavo  demum  conyexo  margine  thallode  cre- 
nulato. 
Hab.  Campbell's  Island. 

Two  to  three  inches  high ;  appendages  as  in  S.  ramuhsumf 
Ach.,  from  which  it  di£fers  principally  by  the  greater  branch- 
ing below  of  the  ihdUus,  and  by  the  thallodal  border  of  the 
apothecia. 

19.  Sphjsrophobon,  Ach. 

127-  S.  compreamMy  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  186. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island  and  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

128.  S.  caraUoides,  Ach.;  L.  U>  p.  585. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

129.  S.  austrakfU.  sp.;  thallo  erecto  ceespitoso,  cinereo-albido 
demum  rubescente  ramis  teretibus  diyaricatis  dichoto- 
mis  ultimis  acuminatis^  gemmis  elevatis,  apotheciis  in  ramos 
crassiores  cylindricos  elatiores  subnudos  terminalibus  atris 
subglobosis  margine  thallode  demum  excluso. 

Hab.  Campbell's  Island  and  Lord  Auckland's  group. 
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About  ^  inches  high;  the podetia  overtopping  the  toft; 
buds  broadly  tipping  the  extreme  branches. 
*130.  S.  curtum,  n.  sp.;  thallo  cinereo-aibido  erecto  oaespstoso 

basi  fusoescenti,  canus  teretibus  divaricatis  adsoendentibas, 

gemmis  granulatis  demum  in  ramos  extendentibus. 
Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group. 

No  apoihecia  were  seen.  Branches  solid,  fragile^  often 
incrassated  above,  scarcely  half  an  inch  high. 

131.  S.  complanaiumy  n.  sp.;  thallo  erecto  ramoso  rufesoenti- 
cinereo  lobis  linearibus  explanatis  integris  vel  fibrilloso- 
ramosis  hicillic  impresso-lacunosis,  gemmis  granulatis  oon- 
glomeratis  pallidioribus. 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

Scarcely  exceeding  half  an  inch.  Some  of  the  lobes  spa- 
thulate,  others  divided  into  thin  clustered  fibres;  without 
any  polish  on  the  surface.  No  apoihecia  were  observed. 
The  lobes  of  the  thattua  a>e  solid. 

20.  Alsctoria,  Ach. 

132.  A.  ti9neoide9i  Ach.;  Var.  tenuis.  L.  U.p.  594. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

21.  Ramalina^  Ach. 

133.  R.Jrawinea,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  602. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

134.  R.fastigiata,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  603. 
Hab.  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land. 

135.  R.  terebrata,  n.  sp.;  thallo  piano  ex  basi  discoidea  lact- 
niato  erectiusculo  cinereo  Uciniis  linearibus  acuminads 
apice  inflexis  demum  perforatis,  sorediis  minutis  confertis 
pulverem  crassum  albidum  effundentibus^  apotheciis  sparsis 
demum  planis  concoloribus  margine  integerrimo. 

Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 

Very  variable  in  size,  colour  and  breadth  of  the  lobes ; 
from  1  inch  to  i^  feet  high,  from  one-tenth  to  nearly  I  inch 
broad^  from  a  tawney    bro^n  to  nearly   white;   segments 
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somettmes  entire,  more  commonly  pierced  all  over;  ultimate 
divisions  either  few  or  very  many. 

136.  R«  verrucosa^  n.  sp.;  thallo  lutescenti  piano  ex  basi 
lineari  laciniato  utrinque  glabro  longitudinaliter  rugoso 
laciniis  acuminatis,  gemmis  granulatis,  apothedis  margi- 
nalibus  demum  planis  concoloribus  margine  extus  verru- 
ooso-rugosis. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands. 

3-4  inches  long,  canaliculate,  branched  from  the  base,  buds 
on  the  thallus  flattened,  but  appearing  on  the  backs  of  the 
apothecia  as  wart-like  wrinkles.  Thallus  sometimes  reticu- 
lato-perforate  above. 

137-  R.  ffeniculata,  n.  sp.;  thallo  laxe  ceespitoso  albido-cinereo 
glabro  dichotomo  ramosissimo,  ramis  intricatis  lobis  linea- 
ribns  hinc  concaviusculis  acuminatis,  gemmis  dispersis 
granulatis  statim  linearibus,  apotheciis  planis  concoloribus 
margine  tenui  integerrimo  subtus  thalli  laciniam  emitten- 
tibus. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

About  2  inches  high.  Branches  sometimes  pierced  with 
a  series  of  minute  holes.  The  apothecia  are  merely  marginal, 
or  more  commonly  a  new  branch  of  the  thallus  is  sent  off 
from  beneath  each,  as  in  Usnea  JammeensiSy  Ach.,  so  that  the 
apothedum  appears  situated  at  the  bending  or  knee  of  the 
thallus, 

141.  R.  ovalis,  n.  sp.;  thallo  piano  laxe  ciespitoso  vhridi- 
cinereo  utrinque  glabro  erecto  laciniis  ex  angusta  basi 
ellipticis  longitudinaliter  rugosis  margine  int^errimis, 
gemmis  terminalibus  planis  statim  anguste  ellipticis,  apo- 
theciis centralibus  confertis  disco  cameo-cinereo  oonvexo 
demum  corrugato  margine  tenui  integerrimo. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  on  trees. 

This  has  the  outline  of  Fucus  ovaUs;  yet  the  buds  cause 
the  ends  of  the  lobes  to  appear  laciniated ;  similar  buds  some- 
times issue  from  the  backs  of  the  apothecia.  Thallus  1-2 
inches  high,  strongly  veined  and  split  between  the  veins 
towards  the  base.    The  constant  breadth  of  the  full  grown 
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thalluBf  th«  terminal  flat  buds  and  the  central  ignUheda  dk- 
tinguish  the  present  species  from  JLfraxineaj  Ach. 

22.  COLLBHAj  Ach.  . 

139.  C.  nigrum^  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  628. 
Hab.  New  Zealand. 

140.  C.  tremeUoideSf  Ach.;  L.  U.  p.  655. 
Hab.  Cape  Horn  and  New  Zealand. 

141.  C.australe^  n.  sp.;  thallo  foliaoeo-membranaeeo  teaui 
atro-olivaceo  subpellucido  nudo  lobis  adscendentibus  sub- 
imbricatis  concaviusculis  rotundatis  undulatb  integerrinus 
Bubtus  pallidioribus  subtomentosis,  apotheciis  elevatis  atris 
demum  convexis  subtus  nudis  margine  tenui  int^^o* 

Hab.  Cape  Horn. 

ThaUus  very  thin,  slightly  gelatinous,  shining  when  wet 
and  of  a  dark  brownish-olive,  pale  and  of  a  dusky  olive  green 
when  dry.  Like  those  of  C.  Satuminum^  Ach.,  the  apotheda 
are  hoUow  beneath  and  there  destitute  of  a  layer  of  thailuM. 
It  differs  from  that  species  by  being  less  downy  beneath,  by 
the  want  of  black  powdery  buds  on  the  surface,  by  the  thinner 
ihcUlus  and  black  disks  of  the  apothecia. 

142.  C.  kevcj  n.  sp.;  thallo  foliaceo  membranaceo  submo- 
nophyllo  orbiculato  depresso  leevi  rotundato-lobato  lobis 
concavis  cochleatis  integerrimis,  gemmis  centralibus  grana- 
latis^  apotheciis  centralibus  confertis  minutis  concavis  mfo- 
fuscis  margine  tumido  integro  subincurvo. 

Hab.  New  Zealand,  on  trees. 

Allied  to  C.  nigrescens,  Ach.,  but  the  lobes  are  thinner, 
smoother,  without  longitudinal  wrinkles^  and  the  apothecia 
in  all  stages  are  concave,  with  a  thicker  thallodal  cup. 

143.  C.  mgatwnj  n.  sp.;  thallo  gelatinoso-membranaceo 
elastico  subtenaci  utrinque  cristis  confertis  longitudinalibus 
undulatis  plicato  fusco-viridi  lobis  confertis  adsoendentibus 
oblongo-rotundatis  incisis  crenatis  concaviusculis,  gemmis 
minutis  granulatis  stipitatis. 

Hab.  New  Zealand.  On  hasels,  Mucruss,  county  of  Kerry, 
Ireland  always  on  trees. 
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£xoeeding  3  inches  in  diameter^  wben  wet  soft  and  pel* 
lucid ;  the  longitudinal  plaits  are  of  different  sises,  waved, 
opaque^  usually  rough  with  buds  which  on  the  Irish  speci- 
mens  are  seen  expanding  into  new  /Ao/U.  No  apoiheeia  ob- 
served in  either  locality. 

144.  C.  leucocarpum,  n.  sp.;  thallo  foliaoeo  membranaceo 
kevi  olivaceo  rotundato-rugoso  lobis  rotundatts  integer- 
rimis  margine  flexuosis^  apotheciis  centralibus  conferfis 
albo-incamatis  disco  convexo  pruinoso  margine  integer- 
rimo. 
Hab.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

1-2  inches  wide,  thaUus  very  thin,  subpelkicid  when  wet. 
Dissection  shews  a  white  pruinose  disk,  the  lamina  transpa- 
rent and  colourless,  resting  on  a  layer  of  flesh-coloured 
matter.  The  more  aged  tqwihecia  are  so  convex  as  to 
conceal  the  border.  Related  in  characters  to  C.  Bottleriy 
Ach.,  which  however  is  said  to  have  the  margins  of  the 
lobes  incised  and  crenate.  and  the  igwihecia  of  a  wax  co- 
lour. 

23.  UsNEA,  Ach. 

145.  V.floridaf  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  620. 

Hab.  New  Zealand  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

146.  U.pKcata,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  622. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Cape  Horn. 
147*  U.  barbatay  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  624. 

Hab.  Lord  Auckland's  group,  Campbell's  Island,  Falkland 
Islands^  Cape  Horn,  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  . 

148.  U.  mdaxaniha^  Ach.;  L.  Up.  618. 
Hab.  Falkland  Islands  and  Hermite  Island. 

149.  U.  Taylorif  Hook.  fil.  mst.  thallo  erecto  IsBvi  pallide 
citrino  dichotomo,  ramis  erectis  gemmis  papulosis  sparsis, 
apotheciis  terminalibus  majoribus  demum  planiusculis 
cUsco  atro-purpureo  margine  integerrimo  extus  Isvigatis. 

Hab.  Kerguelen's  Land. 

4  inches  high,  rising  from  a  thick,  dark,  coriaceous  disk ; 
branches  cylindrical,  acuminated,  slightly  curved  where  they 
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separate,  erect  above.  Apoikeda  often  conjugate  wift  a  ter- 
mkial  branch.  There  is  no  space  between  the  sarroimdiiig 
cortical  part  and  the  hard  and  homy  asnsy  so  as  to  exhibit 
^M  longitudifial  internal  thread  peculiar  to  this  genus.  lUs 
space  is  not  so  entirely  obliterated  in  U.  mekupanihaf  Ach., 
which  has  the  greatest  affinity  vrith  iShe  present  fine  specaes, 
but  which  is  easily  recognised  by  its  scabrous  branches  and 
g^nulate  backs  of  the  apotkeeia.  The  blackening  of  tiie 
tips  of  the  thaUuB  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  attack  of  a  minute 
Spharia  of  that  colour.  This  Lichen  is  the  handsomest  of 
the  vegetable  productions  of  this  the  Island  of  Desolation. 

150.  U.  anffulata,  n.  sp.;  thallo  dnereo  pendulo  elongato 
filiformi  angulato  pinnato  cortice  minute  transversaliter 
rupto  fibrillis  brevibus  teretibus  horicontalibus  oonfertis, 
gemmis  minutis  granulatis  demum  compressis. 

Has.  New  Zealand. 

More  than  a  foot  long.  The  principal  stem  has  the  bark 
broken  across  into  minute  pieces,  each  with  a  projecting 
ridge  in  the  same  line  to  the  next,  and  so  the  entire  ap- 
pears angulate.  This  differs  from  U.  floridoy  Ach.,  by  its 
pendulous,  filiform,  elongated  and  pinnated  thaUus,  by  the 
angulated  principal  stem,  and  the  minute  buds.  No  egfH}iheeitt 
were  found. 

23.  Lbpbabia,  Ach. 

151.  h.flava,  Ach.;  L.  U.p.  663. 
Has.  Falkland  Islands. 


Pi^ANTJs  cellularbs  qtuis  in  insulis  Pki^grinmsibui  a 
cl.  Cuming  coUecta  recensuit,  observatiombua  nan  nulUi  de- 
scriptionibusque  Ulustrcm^  C.  Montagnb,  d.m. 

Algjs,  Auctor. 

1.  Conferr fL  peUudia?  Huds.  .vd  ei  species  affinis.    Ramis 

*  The  set  of  Philippine  Island  Cryptogamise,  here  described  by  Dr.  Mod- 
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ramuliflque  crassioribiu  yix  diffiMt  «  ^ffo.  Bamificatao 
proraas  eadem.  Charteo  non  adh«rat.  Cuming^  ColL  n. 
2318. 

2.  Caalerpa  toapifoUa^  Ag.  n.  2219.  Coll.  Berkeley. 

3.  C.  phmaris,  Ag.    Fucus  tazifbliiis,  Turn.  t.  54.  n.  2219. 
CoU.  Webb  et  Delessert 

4*  Udotea   ^ardida,   Montag.  me.  stipite  vix  ullo  bulboao 
mox   in   frondem  cuiieato-flabelliftwmeiii  fhaco-olivBoe&m 
sordidam  obsolete  sonatam  dilatato.  n.  22d3.  Coll.  Deles- 
sert. 
Alga  piembranacea,  cam  bulbo  stipitiforaii  uneiaHs,  baai 

cuneata,    semiorbicularis,  sonis  obscnrioribus    trana  luoem 

pmsertim  manifestis  notata.    Stnictara:  fila  dichotoma,  aUa 

materie  Tuidi,  alia  materie  fusco-aucdneo  farcta,  inter  aese 

xnaxime  intricata.    Fruetos 

Ab   U.   Des/oniainiiy  Dne.    colore,  atractura,    neo  non 

defectu  stipitis  videturdiversa.    Descriptio  ex  uno  apecimine 

facta. 

5.  Halimeda  macrolobay  Dne.    Ann.  Sc.  nat  Bot.  2nd  aer. 
torn.  18.  p.  103.  n.  2233.  Coll.  Berkeley. 

6.  Ulva  reiicuUUaj  Forsk.  Ag.  Sp.  Alg.  1.  p.  412.  Coll.  n. 
2246. 

7*  Codium  tometUosumi  Ag.  1.  c.  p.  452.  £.  B.  t.  712.  Coll. 
n.  2245. 

8.  Liagora  Cenomycey  Dne.  1.  c.  p.  119.    ColL  n.  39d7-    In 
coll.  Mu8.  Paris,  adest  sub  n«  2222. 

9.  Actinotricbia  rigida,  Dne.  1.  c  p.   118.     Coll.  n.  2222. 
Berkeley,  Delessert  et  Webb. 

IQ.  Qalaxaura/iM/^'a/a,  Dne.  1.  c.  p.  1 16.    Coll.  n.  2241. 

tagne»  was  very  kindly  sent  by  Dr.  Lindley  to  Mr.  Berkeley,  who  shared 
them  with  his  friend  Dr.  Montagne^  with  the  request,  to  which  he  rea- 
dily acceded,  that  he  would  forward  a  list  of  them  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
for  his  Botanical  Jounial.  Dr.  Montague  had  the  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing three  sets  in  the  Paris'!  Herbaria,  but  did  not  always  find  the  same 
numbers  attached  to  the  same  plant  in  these  collection^.  Unfortunately 
many  of  the  specimens  being  without  fruit,  it  was  not  practicable  to  refer 
such  species  with  perfect  certainty  to  their  proper  place,  and  several  of  the 
numbers  he  has  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  determine. 
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11.  Mesogloea  iMcrocairpa,  Montag.  ms.  fronde  gektinoit 
Ittbrica  a  basi  ramosissima,  ramis  virgato-diehotoiiib  sen- 
sim  attenuatis,  ramulis  lateralibas  subulatis  obsessis,  spo- 
lis  pyriformibus  omnuim  minimis  prope  apioem  filorum 
positis.    Cuming,  Ewmcc.  n.  2221. 

Alga  maxime  lubrica.  Fixura  deest.  Frons  palmaris,  km- 
gior,  basi  in  statu  sicco  sesquilineam  lata,  subdiTiaonibos 
paulolum  dilatata.  Rami  iterum  dichotomo-ramulosL  Bft- 
muli  sensim  attenuati,  hinc  inde  ramulatis  subulatis,  spines- 
centibus  acutissimis  obsessi.  Color  olivaoeus.  Structnn 
delicatissima,  non  nisi  maximis  augmentis  microscopii  oom« 
positi,  (ex.  gr.  800)  fiicile  discemenda.  Fila  peripberict 
vix  4  centimillimetra  metientia,  dichotoma,  endochioiiiar 
tibus  sphaericis  1-500  miUimetri  diametro  aequantibus^  apioem 
versus  sporas  pyriformes  centimillimetro  longitudine  minores 
ferentia. 

Ab  omnibus  congeneribus,  quarum  quidem  majores  sta- 
tura  refert  et  adeequat,  minutie  partium  sive  adyegetationeiD, 
sive  ad  fructificationem  spectantium  omnino  recedit,  nee  cam 
ulla  alia  confundi  potest.  Specie  idcirco  eximia  et  singa- 
laris. 

12.  Dictyota  linearis,  Grev.  Syn.  p.  43.  Coll.  n.  2245. 

13.  Sargassum  cristafoliumi  Ag.  Sp.  Alg.  1.  p.  13.  ColL  n. 
2231. 

14.  S.  Eaperi,  Ag.  1.  c.  p.  9.  Coll.  n.  2243. 

15.  S.  bacctferum,  Ag.  1.  c.  p.  6.    Coll.  n.  2251. 

16.  S.  fiitforme,  Montag.  ms.  caule  filiformi  kevi  ramosq^ 
ramis  spiraliter  altemis,  foliis  liuearibus  angustissimiB 
nervosis  vix  dentatis,  vesiculis  minutis  snbsphoericis  ma- 
ticis  glandulosis,  receptaculis  filiformibus  racemosis  lon- 
gissimis  Isvibus  torulosis.    Exsicc.  n.  2229. 

Caulis  pars  superior^  quae  sola  remanet,  quadriuncialisy 
teres,  laevigata;  filiformis,  nerrum  citharse  secundum  post  xni' 
norem  crassitudine  vix  superans^  laxe  ramosa.  Rami  tenoiores 
spiraliter  altemi,  intervallo  ineequali  bisexUneari  sejuncciy 
patenti-erecti,  foliis  vesiculis  et  receptaculis  laxe  onastL 
Folia  angustissime  linearia,  fere  filiformia,   plana,  semon- 
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ciam  longa^  nerro  percursa,  pons  sparsis  rarisque  signata, 
alia  dente  uno  alterove,  raro  pluribas  instructa,  alia  integer- 
lima  basi  teretda,  acutissima*  Vesiculee  cum  receptaculis  baai 
folioram^  qua  parte  in  petiolum  attenuatur^  impositie^  ellip- 
tico-spheericffi,  semilineam  diametro  metientes,  mutices  poris 
glandolosis  signatae^  petiolo  tereti  ipsis  breyiore  sufiultiB. 
Receptacula  filiformia,  tenaissima,  2-3  lineas  longa,  laevia, 
torulosa,  prope  vesiculas  in  petiolo  fblii  solitaria,  binata  ter- 
nataque.  Substantia  coriaoea.  Color  fuscus,  exsiccatione 
nigrescens. 

Specnes  Barga$80  anguatjfoUo  valde  affinis^  quae  tamen  ab 
illo  ploribus  notis  differre  videtur.  Et  quidem  celeb.  Tar- 
nerua  suae  algae  folia  serrato-dentata,  siccitate  crispabilia 
▼esicnlas  mucronatas,  laeyes,  receptacula  elliptica  tribuit 
quae  omnia  in  nostra^  ut  jam  e  descriptione  aatius  elucebit 
diyersissima  sunt.  Forsan  et  Sargasso  BaecularkB,  Ag., 
dubiis  ad  hue  vexato  maximis,  mihique  prorsus  ignoto^  Alga 
Cumingiana  propinqua  est.  Attamen^  cum  folia  bujus  inte- 
gerrima  subenerviaque  dicuntur^  non  possum  alteram  ab  alteri 
diversam  non  censere. 

17.  8.  polycystum,  Ag.  Syst.  p.  304.    Coll.  n.  2244.  Webb, 
Deless. — non  adest  in  ColL  Berk* 

18.  S.  hem^kyUumf?    Ag.  Sp.  Alg.  1,  p.  39.    Turn.  t.  167  ? 
— ColL  n.  2229. 

S.  caule  filiformi  triquetro  ramoso,  ramis  simplidbus  ramu- 
losis  cuneiformibus  enerviis  porosis  apice  dentatis,  vesiculis 
minoribus  petidatis  glandulosis  oblongis,  receptaculis  race- 
mosis  linearibus  dichotomis  torulosis  foliis  vesiculisque  im- 
mixtifl  eorumque  petiolo  suffultis. 

Si  detenninatio  recta  est,  quod  valde  dubium,  fades  algae 
fructiferae  a  sterili  multum  recedit.  Caeterum  spedmen 
visum  valde  incompletum  partem  frondis  superiorem  tantum 
dstit.  Forma  fdiorum  iconi  Tumerianae  exacts  respondet. 
An  spedes  nova? 
19.  Turbinaria  demtdata,  Bory,   Coquille,  p.   117-     Turn. 

t.  24.  fig.  a— e.— Coll.  Deless.  n.  2242.— -Cum  JantapimUa, 

Lamx.  parasitante. 
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20.  Orfidhim  spin^orfne,  Lamx.  Essai^  p.  41. — Coll.  n.  2226. 

21.  0%artina  ffekUinosa,  Endl.  SuppL  3^  p.  42.  JFVfCttf  gela- 
timsj  Esp.  Puc.  1 101,  f.  5—7.    Coll.  n-  2237. 

22.  Laurencia  obiusa,  Lamx.  Essai,  p.  42*  Turn,  t  21. 
CoU.  n.  2249. 

23.  li.  papiUosa^  Ghrev.  Syn.  p.  53.  Tarn.  t.  19.  CoILn. 
2247. 

24.  As^aragopsis  DeUlei,  Montag.  Hist.  Nat.  Cahar.  Phytog. 
sect.  ult.  p.  XY,  t.  S,  fig.  6. — Coll.  n.  2236. 

25.  Acanthopbora  merU,  Lamx.  Essai,  p.  44.  Esp.  Fac. 
t.  159.    Coll.  n.  2224. 

26.  Amphiroa  (Eurytion)  Cimiingiij  Montag.  ros.;  repetite 
dichotoma,  articoUs  omnibus  andpitibus  oblongo-cuneatis 
utroque  fine  truncatis,  mediis  longioribus  (tres  lineas  me- 
1ient9)U8)  supremis  obtusis  inferioribusque  .  brevioribus; 
eondeptaculis  minntis  conyexis  pustuliformibus  in  mediis 
articulis  sitis.  Alga  firagilissima,  pallida,  biuncialis,  repe- 
<ato-di<ihotoma  fiuctibus  papulosa.— Coll.  Deless.  Webb. 
Ik.  2232. 

27.  Mastophora  lichemforniiSj  Dne.  1.  c.  p.  126.  Coll.  Deless. 
n.  2231.  Beirk.  n.  ^236. 

28.  Hypnea  Valentue^  Mcmtag.  Crypt*  Canar.  p.  161.  Turn. 
fi  78.— C<dl.  n.  2227. 

29.  Gracilaria  caf\fervoidei,  Grey.  Syn.  p.  54.    Coll.  n.  2330. 

30.  Dichonema  Mericeum,  Mon€ag.  in  Belang.  Voy.  Ind.  Or. 
Crypt,  p.  155.     Est  planta  Aingosa  secundum  obserra- 

[  tiones  Ber.  M.  J.  Bdrkeley.-.Coll.  n.  2187. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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cornm,  682. 
— -^—  Cryptogames  du  Voyage  an  Pole  Sud,  127. 
—  and  Berkeley,  Decades  of  Fungi.  329. 

Mohl,  on  the  Cuticle  of  Planta,  329. 

Plantes  CeUulalres,  Philippines,  658 

Moaa,  (a  new  British  species),  Bryum  minoldss,427. 
Moaaea  and  Hepatlcae,  (Gardner's  from  Brazil,)  by 

W.  J.  H.  and  Mr.  Wilson,  149. 
Mnad  Antarctlcl,  by  J.  D.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Wilson, 

588. 

N. 

New  Zealand,  (Mr.  (^lanso's  Botanical  Excursion 

Id),  I. 
'  (Plants  of),  firom  Stephenson,  by  J.  D.  H. 

NotyUa*  multiilora,  described  by  W.  J.  H.,  (Tab. 

X.),315. 
Nuttall  on  Simmondsia  Callfomlca,  (Tab.  XVI.), 

400. 

O. 

Orchldaccce,  of  Mr.  Bateman,  noticed,  131. 
Ouvirandra  undulata,  (Tab.  XVII ),  (Mr.  Edge- 
worth  on),  406. 
OzaUs  LindsieiBfoUa,  (Tabs.  I.  II.),  (W.  J.  H.  on), 


PhUlppine  Islands,  (Dr.  E.  Montagne  on  Cuming's 

CeUnlar  Planta  from),  658. 
Planchon,  on   a  new  spedea  of  Eudema,  (Tab. 

XXII.),619. 
on  a  new  British  spedea  of  HeUantba. 

mum,  (Tab.  XXI.),  617. 
Pole  Sud,  (Voyage  au),  par  Hombron  et  Jacqidnot. 

mentioned,  127. 
Presl*s  Hymenophyllacetc,  mentioned,  278. 
Purdle's  Botanical  JoDmul  from  the  West 


501. 


Botanical  JoDmul  from  the  West  Indies, 


Held,  (Governor  of  Bermuda,)  Letter  respecting  the 

Pendl  Cedar  Tree,  266. 
Repertorium,  (Walpers*),  announced.  118. 
Russia,  (Dr.  von  Fischer's  Letter  on  the  Botaidsta 

of),  270. 


Schnlzlein,  Iconographia  Regnl  Veget.  mentioned, 

119. 
Scbomburgk,  (the  Chevalier,)  on  a  new  spedes  of 

Caiyeopbyllom  from  British    Guiana,   (Tabs. 

XXIII.  XXIV.:,  621. 


-on  two  new  spedes  of  Laurlneie  from 

British  Guiana,  624. 
Scottish  Plants,  (dried),  on  sale,  by  Mr.  W.  Gar- 

diner,  188. 
Sertum  Ezoticum,  by  Mlquel,  noticed,  114. 
Sertum  Orchldacouiim,  by  Llndley,  noticed,  131. 
Sertnm  Plaatamm,  by  Mr.  Fielding  and  Oaidnar, 

mentioned,  US  aud  281. 
Shetland  lalands,  (Mr.  Edmondstone's  Flora  of)* 

announced,  295. 
Siebold's  Flora  Japonlea,  notleed,  419. 
SlmmondsU  CaUfomica,  (Thb.  XVI.),  Mr.  Nuttall 

on,  400. 
South  Africa,  (Botanical  Ezcnrsion  in,  by  Mr.  Bun. 

bury),  continued,  242. 
Carolina,  (Dr.  A.  Gray's  Botanical  Exeur- 

sion),  continued,  380. 
Spach  and  Janbert,   lUust.  Plant.  Orient.,  men- 

tinned,  121  and  285. 
Spedea  FIJicnm,  (Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's),  mentioned, 

IM  and  278. 
Spcrgula  stricta,  discovered  in  Britain,  428. 
Spiclleiriura  Fl.  Blthyn.,  by  Grisebach,  noticed,  128 

Stephenson's  New  Zealand  Planta,  by  J.  D.  H., 

Sulphur,  (Botany  of  the  Voyage  of),  by  Mr.  Ben. 

tbam,  noUoed,  1.33  and  281. 
Swan  Blver  Botany,  (Mr.  J.  Dmmmond's  Letters 

on),  268  and  800. 


TksmaaU»  (the  AIgn  of),  by  Mr.  Harvey,  428. 
Taylor,  (Dr.  T.,)  and  J.  D.  H.,  Hepatlcn  Antarc- 

ticse,  866  and  454. 
Uchenes  Antarctld, 

684.' 
Tbi^Oa  tetragona,  the  Aleraa  of  Chili,  (Tab.  III.), 

-^J.H.,on,^' 


w. 


,144. 


V. 


Van  Diemen's  Land  Algse,  (Mr.  Ronald  Gunn  ou). 

430. 
-^—  Excursion  In,  by  Mr.  Gunn,  485. 
Vegetable  Organography  by  the  lata  Prof.  De  Can- 

dolle,  translated  by  B.  Klngdon,  Esq..  295. 

W. 

Walpers'  Repertorium,  aunounced,  118. 

Wataon,  (H.  C.,)  Esq.,  on  the  Spedfic  characters 

and  varieties  of  some  British  Planta,  68. 
■  Flora  Asoriea,  announced,  27S. 

on  the  Botany  of  the  Asores,  582. 

West  Indies,  (Mr.  Purdle's  Botanical  Letter  from), 

501. 
Wilson,  on  Bryum  mnloldes,  427. 
on  Gardner's  Braslllan  Mosses  and  He- 

patlctt,  149. 


Zuccartnl,  Siebold's  Flora  Japonlea,  419. 
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by  Mr.  Watson,  M. 
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XXI.),deM!ribed  by  M.  Planchon.  617. 
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288. 
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296. 
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Fischer,  (Dr.  tod).  Botanist  there,  270. 
Flora  Rossica  of  Ledebonr,  reviewed,  126. 


Bentham  on  the  Legiuninosn  of  Southern  Asia, 

8S8. 
Dutch  East  Indian  Possessions,   (Knrthal  on  the 

Botany  of),  297. 
Philippines,  (Cellular  Planta  of),  668. 
Grlsebach,  on  the  Flora  of  Bithnyia,  noticed,  128 

and  287. 
Flora  Japonica,  (Slebold*s),  419. 
Pkuita  of  West  Asia,  Illustr.  Plant.  Orieut.,  by  Jau- 

bert  and  Spach,  menUoued,  121  and  286. 
Ceylon,  Mr.  Gardner's  appointment  to  the  Botanic 

Garden,  136. 
Java,  Hymenogramme,  (new  speloes  of),  890. 

Apeica. 

Ezcurrions  in  South  Africa,  by  C.  J.  F.  Banbury, 

Esq.,  continued,  242. 
Mauritius,  (Mr.  Gardner's  excursion  in),  481. 
Legumlnosse  of  Central  and  South  Africa,  by  Mr. 

Bentham,  .H88. 
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193. 
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Litanthus  puslUus,  (Tab.  IX.),  816. 
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to),  by  Dr.  A.  Gray,  continned,  330. 
CoUecton  in  North  W^est  America,  mentleiMd.  Ul 
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(TBb.Xyi.),400. 
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Alerae  of  Chili,  Thi^a  tetragons,  CThb.  IV.),  (W.  J. 

H.  on),  144. 
BrasQlan   Mossm  and  Hepaticse,  found  Iw  lb. 

Gardner,  (Mr  Wilson's  Remarks  on),  149. 
Braril,  (Materia  Medica  of),  298. 
Onlana  (British),  the  Cheraller  Schombaifk  ob. 
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fines,  found  there,  621  and  624. 
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choo,  (Tab.  XXII.  1.  619. 
Colombia,  new  Oxalis  from,  (Tabs.  I.  II.),  141. 
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New  Zealand,  (Flora  of],  by  J.  D.  H^276. 

Tasmania,  (Flora  oQ,  by.  J.  D.  R.,  277. 

Algn  of  Tasmania,  bV  W.  H.  Hanrey,  Esq.,  4981 

New  Zealand,  (new  Aingns  fhtm),  192, 

— —  (Stephenson's  Plants  of),  411. 

*^-^—^  Elaeodendron  mlcranthum,  CTdh,  TIIU 

228. 

Botanical    Bzeurtlon,    by  W.  CoIcbi^ 

Esq.,  1. 
NoTSB  Zelandise  Hepaticse  et  TkamanbB,  466. 
Van  Dlemen's  Land,  (Botanical  Ezcorsloa  la),  tf 

Mr.  Gunn.  486. 
Champla  Tasmanlca,  (Mr.  Harrey  on),  (Tib.  XIX}i 

Claudea  elegans,  (Mr.  Harvey  on),  (Tab.  XXy,  4B. 
Cider  Tree  or  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  (J.  D.  H.  on),  Ml 
Swan  River  Botany,  Mr.  J.  Orununond,  263. 

Wbst  Indibs. 
Bermuda,  (on  the  Pencil  Cedar  Tree  oOt  266. 
Exotbea  oblongifolia,  ( W.  J.  H.  on),  226. 
FiacourtianeB,  (a  new  genus  of),  from  Jsmsics.  \ff 

W.  J.  H.,  816. 
Jamaica,  (Purdie's  Botanical  Kzcoralon  hi),  Ml 

Antabctic  Lawds. 
Flora  of,  by  J.  D.  H.,  274and464. 
Hombron  and  Jacqulnot's  Voyage  an  Ptde  Sod,  U7. 
Hepatlcn  Aotarctice,  866  and  464. 
Lichenes  Antarctid,  684. 
Musd  Antarctid,  688. 

AlgsB  Antarctica,  (new),  Montague's  dlsgnodi  of, 
127. 

IsLAKDs  (Atlantic). 
Asores,  (Botany  of),  by  Mr.  Watson,  662. 
—  (on  the  Flora  of),  by  Mr.  Watson,  271 

PLANTS  ON  SALE. 

Mr.  Drammond's,  187. 
Mr.  W.  Gardiner's,  138. 
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